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UNITED  STATES  REVIEW. 


JANUARY,     185  6. 


THE  UNION— THE  DANGERS  WHICH  BESET  IT. 


hhbib    omb 


WHEif  storms  and  tempests  howl  aroand  and  beat  upon 
otir  Union  and  our  Eepublican  institutions  with  a  fierceness 
that  threatens  their  entire  prostration  and  rain,  no  patriot 
should  repress  the  expression  of  hia  fears,  but  should  pour 
them  oat  into  the  public  ear,  freely  and  without  reserve. 
No  man  who  can  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  can  so  far  mis- 
nndeistand  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  not  to  see,  that  the 
intense  sectional  excitement,  incieasLug  in  bitterness  and 
inveteracy  every  day,  which  Abolitionism,  aided  by  Northern 
"  Know-Nothingism,"  has  produced,  must^  unless  extinguished 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  divine  providence,  end  in 
the  disruption  of  this  mighty  Union,  and  the  consequent  des- 
truction of  our  free  institutions  and  the  liberty  of  our  people. 
It  is  impossibl&  too,  that  this  Union  can  be  dissolved,  without 
being  follovred  by  the  erection,  first  of  severalpetty  Republics 
— then  Oligarchies,  and  then,  Kingdoms.  The  fate  of  the 
Qrecian  Bepublics  and  others,  warn  us  of  the  sad  but  inevi- 
table consequence  of  such  an  event  At  one  time,  such  was 
our  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  the  strength  of  the  ties  that  bouna  the  Union  together. 
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that  we  believed  the  most  terrific  political  or  fanatical  tornado 
could  not  prostrate  them;  the  most  awful  earth<juake  could 
not  shake,  or  the  aeverest  thnnderbolt  shiver  this  Union  to 
pieces.  That,  however,  which  Washington  foresaw,  and  against 
which  he  warned  his  countrjraen,  with  the  most  paternal  and 
anzioas  solicitude — sectional  partjism — ia  upon  us,  in  all  its 
most  dangerous  and  fearful  aspects,  and  the  fears  of  our  great 
statesman  and  patriot,  about  to  be  realized. 

In  this  excited,  dangerous,  and  threatening  condition  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  which  may  result  in  calamities  to  us  and  to  pos- 
terity, which  no  pen  is  adequate  to  describe,  no  man  should 
be  idle  or  indifferent,  but,  without  regard  to  party  affinities  or 
party  associations,  should  do  all  that  iu  him  hes  to  avert  them, 
if,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  eq^uality  of  citizenship,  it  can  be  done.  No 
man,  though  his  country  or  hia  party  may  have  wronged  him, 
can  stand  aloof  in  this  great  crisis — this  trying  hour  of  the 
Union,  of  free  institutions,  of  liberty  and  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  He  should  lay  all  his  wrong^  all  of  his  resentments, 
upon  the  attar  of  his  country's  good,  and  employ  all  his 
enei^  and  influence  to  avert  the  threatened  storm.  The  his- 
toric pen  has  recorded  for  our  imitation,  many  examples  of 
such  a  noble  self-sacriflce,  made  by  patriots  and  statesmen, 
whose  names  illume  the  pages  which  record  them. 

Every  reflecting  and  intelligent  mind  ought  to  know,  every 
one  must  see,  that  in  a  government  extending  over  an  area  of 
country  so  expansive  as  ours,  with  a  climate  so  variant,  and 
iutere.sts  so  diversified,  there  must  be  some  mutual  compro- 
mises of  interest  and  conciliations  of  feeling  in  order  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  government,  ana  secure  other, 
greater  and  more  important  interests;'  Upon  this  principle 
and  with  such  feelings,  the  Constitution  was  framed,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  States  and  approved  by  thft  people ;  and  upon  this 
principle  and  with  these  feelings,  must  the  government  be  con- 
ducted to  attain  the  great  end  of  its  establishment.  Sectional 
hostility,  sectional  hatred,  sectional  jealousy  and  sectional  par- 
tyism,  are  no  friends  to  the  Union,  the  Constitation,  free  insti- 
tutions, liberty  or  prosperity.  Beneath  their  blows,  dealt  by 
artful,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  bands,  they  must  all  fall 
and  be  buried  in  a  common  ruin,  the  monnmeats  of  mad  ambi- 
tion and  reckless  fanaticism  and  folly. 

When  we  contemplate  the  structure  of  our  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  and  see  in  them,  their  adaptation  to  secure 
the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of^  the  Union  and 
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the  people,  so  far  as  Dational  subjects  are  concerned  ;  the  fit- 
ness of  tbe  State  QoTemmente  for  every  thing  of  domestic  or 
local  concern ;  the  necessarily,  sublinaely,  high  destiny  of 
power,  of  wealth,  of  prosperity,  of  influence  and  of  freeaom, 
which  attend  our  onward  march,  if  the  Union  and  our  free 
institutions  be  preserved,  we  can  not  but  execrate  the  parricidal 
and  traitorous  band  that  would  strike  a  iatal — a  suicidal  blow 
against  such  a  system. 

Many  of  our  wisest,  moat  sagacious  and  most  patriotic 
statesmen,  have  always  feared  the  slavery  ciuestion,  as  the 
most  dangerous  and  trying  to  the  Union,  which  traitors  and 
fanatics  could  agitate ;  and  have  tried  by  every  means  which 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  case  seemed  to  require,  to  repress 
it  within  safe  bounds.  And,  perhaps,  their  e£forts  would  have 
been  successful,  had  not  two  other  elements,  each  of  which  is 
equally,  if  not  mo^e  exciting  and  dangerouB  than  slavery, 
entered  into  the  controversy,  to  increase  its  heat,  "We  refer  to 
the  proposed  disfranchisement  and  proscription  of  Boman 
Catholics  and  adopted  citizens,  all  blowing  from  the  same 
thrice-heated  furnace.  In  the  Northern  States,  the  Abolition- 
ists, the  Free  Soilera  and  the  new  order  of  "  Know-NOthinga," 
composed,  mainly,  of  Whigs,  all  working  harmoniously  toge- 
ther, are  using  tneir  strongest  and  most  unremitted  exertions  ■ 
to  make  the  question  sectional,  by  proclaiming  that  "  slavery  is 
sectional."  To  meet  this  tyrannous  and  dangerous  sectional 
antagonism  of  the  North,  the  South  is  driven  to  present  an 
unbroken  front;  maintaining,  however,  a  cordial  fellowship 
and  alliaDce  with  those  of  the  North,  who,  ia  defiance  of  sec- 
tional considerations  and  sectional  appeals,  peril  their  political 
fortunes  upon  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union  as  the  Con- 
stitution made  it,  and  the  rights  of  the  South  as  the  Constitu- 
tioQ  guarantees  them.  With  such  a  ^tnotic,  intrepid,  and 
devoted  band,  the  South  should  determine  to  stand  or  fall. 

This  controversy  having  become,  and  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  excited,  bitter,  and  sectional,  it  becomes 
a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry,  why  is  it  so,  and  where  the 
feult  lies.  That  slavery,  religious  bigotry  and  the  disfran- 
chisement of  naturalized  citizens,  are  the  pretended  prominent 
causes,  we  can  all  see ;  but  that  ambition,  power,  and  a  deter- 
mined purpose  of  tyrannical  dominatioD  by  the  North,*  over 

*>r.  <7.iabioeweepuig,uiiidDg  the  teimNoxTH.  The  asHiiiiipdontbfttULSjrorA, 
w  SDch,  is  Bll«d  irith  a  cnuailiiig  Bpiiit  againft  the  Soath  or  ita  institutuinB,  U  blae 
in  feet  Bad  pemidoM  iu  theoiy  |  ao  MBumption  which  does  more  to  e&daiig«'  the 
rdmtioiiahips  of  the  two  portiona  of  (he  Union,  Mid  promote  real  BectiotwUnn  of 
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the  rightH  and  interests  of  the  South,  to  the  extent  of  entire 
subserviency,  is  the  hidden  cause,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  the 
progress  of  the  controversy  will  certainly  develop. 

We  have  no  purpose  of  discussing  the  slavery  question, 
either  in  its  moral  or  religious  aspect.  It  ia  here ;  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Constitution  found  it  here,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  Constitution,  has  no  power  to  establish  or 
abolish  it,  or  to  declare  where  it  shall,  or  shall  not,  exist. 
All  its  power,  upon  the  subject,  ia  to  provide  for  the  reclam- 
ation or  fugitive  slaves.  "When  we  looir  to  the  Constitution  as 
our  instrument  of  imparted  powers,  and  bear  in  mind,  that 
slavery  existed  at  the  very  time  of  its  adoption,  and  find,  that 
no  such  power  is  imparted  to  the  Federal  Government,  it 
should  be  decisive,  that  no  such  power  exists,  and  that  none 
such  was  intended  to  be  imparted.  If,  then,  no  such  power 
is  imparted  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  establishment, 
abolition,  or  prohibition  of  slavery,  eitherin  the  States  or  terri; 
lories,  would  be  a  usurpation  of  power  and  a  palpable  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  The  South  has  never  sought,  and  does 
not  desire  the  establishment  of  slavery  by  law,  anywhere.  It 
has  only  sought  its  protection  where  it  exists,  or  shall  be 
established  by  the  States. 

If  we  were  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  introduction  and 
progress  of  slavery  in  this  country,  we  might  show  some  fects 
reflecting  no  credit  upon  the  North,  taking  their  present  pro- 
fessed opinions  about  slavery  as  the  standard  of  judgment.  W"e 
might  show  that  their  own  citizens  were  the  captors,  the  trans- 
porters, and  dealers  in  this  property.  We  might  show,  that  M 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  the  five  New-England  St  ., 
those  that  are  now  boiling  over  with  rage  about  slavery,  a  ed 
by  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  kept  open  the  slave-t.ade 
twenty  years,  while  Virginia  sought  to  close  it;  and  that  of 
this  twenty  years,  the  Northern^  ship-owners,  ands  lave-traders 
made  the  moat  profitable  use. 

From  the  very  formation  of  the  government,  to  the  present 
hour,  there  has  Men  a  large  party  in  the  North,  now  increased, 
we  fear,  to  a  majority,  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  South. 
They  seem  to  have  determined  to  reduce  the  South  to  a  state 

feeling  and  action,  than  bH  the  mad  ranting  cf  tlie  party  colled  Abolitianlsta. 
There  is  an  AioUiion  pmin  in  the  Nortti,  aa  there  ia  a  Soxaicn  party  in  the  Soulh, 
and  Uie  nomber  of  fooUah  and  wicked  men  In  the  United  Btatm  ii  pretty  equally 
divided  between  them.  To  call  the  whole  North  AboUciot)  ia  about  as  tail  aa  to 
call  the  whole  Sooth  Seoe^on;  an  exoeedingly 
leaMorviitMortttber.— Bditob  Duooaino  i 
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of  proTiiicialism  and  vassalage — all  under  the  pretext  of  pre- 
venting the  "  extensiem  ofsiaven^^  as  thej  call  it.  Tliis  purpose 
was  first  strongly  exhibited,  by  their  opposition  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  in  1803,  of  Florida  in  1819,  and  later  to  the 
acttezation  of  Texas,  and  the  acquisition  of  California ;  and 
this  is  the  same  party,  with  new  adherents,  that  is  now  harass- 
ing and  oppressing  the  South,  and  hunting  down  Catholics  and 
naturalized  citizens. 

The  first  act  of  positive  {^;re3sion  by  the  North  on  the 
South,  was  in  1820,  in  what  is  called  the  "Missouri  compro- 
mise." This  so-called  "compromise"  was  in  fact  a  prohibition 
to  every  slaveholding  State,  to  carry  any  of  their  slaves  into 
any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  State  of 
Missonri,  and  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  commencing  on  her  west- 
em  boundary,  annexed  as  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
sonri into  the  Union,  as  a  State,  although,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Missouri  had  a  right  to  admission,  without  any  such  re- 
striction— a  restriction,  not  upon  Missouri,  but  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  without  discrimination,  and  upon  a  territory 
which  was  thereafter  to  be  divided  into  States,  each  of  which 
would  have  a  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  establish  slavery, 
and  to  demand  admission  into  the  Union,  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  original  States.  Which  could  not  be,  if  the 
question  of  slavery  was  closed  upon  her.  This  so-called  com- 
promise, then,  was  void,  as  being  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  violative  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  who 
were  not  parties  to  it.  It  was  an  act  of  unauthorized  power 
.pud  unmitigated  tyranny,  and  is  not  entitled  to  be  respected  or 
-.  j^ted  as  a  compromise.  Let  no  man  talk  of  statesmanship,  of 
kg4,riotism,  or  oi  good  faith  who  talks  about  the  faith  of  a  mere 
le^pslative  enactment,  founded  on  a  palpable  breach  of  the  Con- 
stitution. By  the  so-called  compromise  acts  of  1850-51,  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  this  restriction — not  upon  Missouri, 
but  upon  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  and  the  un- 
born States — was  removed,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States  and  of  the  territories,  placed  upon  that ' 
exact  footing  of  equality  which  the  Constitution  originally 
placed  them  upon.  The  new  States  fomled  out  of  the  terri- 
tories, will  have  each,  for  itself,  exclusive  jurisdiction,  to  deter- 
mine this  question  of  slavery.  These  are  the  acta  stigmatized, 
by  those  very  faithful  and  patriotic  Abolitionists,  Free-Soilers, 
and  Know-Nothings  of  the  North,  as  faithless  and  perfidious  1 
—  a  faithlessness  and  perfidiousness  that  stands  upon  the 
Constitution,  and  accords  to  every  State  and  every  citizen  an 
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equality  of  right  and  of  privilege,  secured  to  tbem  by  that  in- 
strument. 

It  would  be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  histoir  of 
this  slavery  qneatiou  in  Congress,  and  see  what  part  these 
Northern  law-abiding,  good-faith  men  acted,  commencing  with 
the  Missouri  restriction  itself.  Upon  that  question,  a  majority 
of  the  Northern  representatives  voted  against  the  admission  of 
Missouri,  notwithstanding  the  territorial  restriction.  Upon  the 
admission  of  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  majority  of  the  Northern  delegation,  principally  Federalists 
and  Abolitionists,  voted  against  it,  on  account  of  the  pro-slavery 
clauses,  or  non-prohibition  of  slavery  in  their  constitutions. 
"While  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  negotiating,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  California  and  New-Mexico  were  in  anticipation,  the 
celebrated,  so-called,  Wilmot  proviso  was  introduced  in  these 
words : 

"  Whereas,  in  the  settlement  of  the  difRcultiea  pending  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico,  territory  may  be  acquired,  in 
which  slavery  does  not  exist.  And,  whereas.  Congress,  in  the 
organization  of  a  territorial  government,  at  an  early  period  of 
our  political  history,  established  a  principle  worthy  of  imitation 
in  all  future  time,  forbidding  the  existence  of  slavery  in  free 
territory ;  therefore, 

"Hesolved,  That  in  any  territory,  which  may  be  acquired  from 
Mexico,  over  which  shall  be  established  territorial  government, 
slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
should  he  for  ever  prohibited  ;  and  that  in  any  act  or  resolution, 
establishing  such  government,  a  fundamentai  provision  should 
be  inserted  to  that  effect."  This  resolution,  which  was  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  territory  to  be 
acquired  lying  on  both  sides  the  compromise  line,  was  sustained, 
on  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table;  by  the  whole  Northern  vote, 
accept  21  Democrats. 

Again ;  while  the  United  States  Senate  were  in  secret  session 
on  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  it  was  proposed  by  a  Northern  mem- 
ber to  annex  to  the. treaty,  the  following  article : 

"  Provided,  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  in  the  territories  hereby  ceded,  otherwise  than 
in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted."  For  attaching  this  article  to  the  treaty,  there 
were  15  Northern  votes — an  article  which  palpably  violated 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  if  that  was  a  final  compromise  , 
line ;  if  not,  it  palpably  violated  the  Constitution. 
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In  1852,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  in  order  to  test  Northern 
sincerity,  as  to  the  finality  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850-61,  introduced  this  resolntion : 

"  Besolved,  That  we  recognize  the  boundary  of  the  compro- 
mise of  the  Constitution,  and  beheve  it  to  be  the  intentioD  of 
the  people  generally,  aa  we  hereby  declare  it  to  be  oura  indivi- 
dually, to  abide  such  compromise,  and  to  sustain  the  laws  ne- 
cessary to  carry  them  out — the  provision  for  fugitive  slaves 
and  the  act  of  the  last  Congress  for  that  purpose  included ;  and 
that  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  questions  growing  out 
of  that  provision  of  the  late  (Sjngresa,  known  as  the  compro- 
mise, and  of  the  questions  gener^y  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  as  unnecessary,  nseleas,  and  dangerous." 

In  this  resolution,  a  fair  test  of  the  finality  of  this  compro- 
mise, which  Northern  men  so  falsely  and  so  unblushingly  chaise 
the  South  with  having  violated,  was  presented,  and  what  was 
the  result?  Sixty-four  Northern  men  declared  by  their  votes 
that  they  did  not  regard  it  as  final,  and  that  they  would  not 
abide  by  it.  To  all  this,  may  be  added  the  facts,  that  time 
after  time,  from  the  Missouri  compromise  to  this  time,  petitions 
after  petitions,  legislative  resolves-  afler  legislative  resolves, 
have  been  poured  into  Congress,  from  the  North,  seeking  a 
course  of  legislation  utterly  at  war  with  every  feature  of  these 
compromises,  and  many  of^ their  representatives  have,  over  and 
over,  and  over  again,  declared,  that  these  compromises  were 
cot  binding,  and  that  the  North  would  not  abide  them.  What, 
then,  had  the  South  to  do  but  to  take  position  upon  the  Consti- 
tntion  and  there  abide?  This  is  what  she  did  do,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  restriction  and  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bills. 
To  prove  still  more  conclusively,  how  little  these  Northern 
crusaders  against  the  rights  of  the  South  regarded  their  obliga- 
tion to  abide  these  compromises,  FORTT-nvE  of  them  voted  to 
repeal  the  fugitive  slave  bill  in  1852.  These  facts  acquit  the 
South  of  the  charge  of  "  faithlessness,"  and  "  perfidiouaness," 
and  fasten  them  on  the  North — that  is,  that  portion  of  the 
North,  which  have  determined,  and  are  pursuing  with  unfalter- 
ing purpose,  the  ruin  of  the  South,  and  those  who  have  made 
this  charge  a  pretext  for  rallying  under  the  piratical  flag- 

"What  do  we  now  see  ?  After  the  compromise  of  185(M)1, 
which  every  patriot  hoped  and  believed  would  stay  this  dis- 
quieting, this  threatening,  thia  dangerous  slavery  agitation, 
and  restore  that  harmony  and  fraternity  of  feeling  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  which  their  mutual  interepts  and  their 
political  relations  required,    After  the  Constitution  had  been 
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restored  bj  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  and  tbe  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bills ;  aflier  California  bad  been  admitted,  in  &ith 
of  the  compromise,  as  a  free  State ;  and  after  the  measnrea  of 
the  Democratic  party  had  been  approved  and  indorsed  by  the 
people,  and  the  Abolition  and  Free-Soilers  were  in  rapid  retreat ; 
a  new  party  springs  up,  and  enters  the  field,  in  a  strain  of 
piety,  of  patriotism,  disinterestedness,  abhorrence  of  party  dis- 
tinctions, and  love  of  country,  scarcely  ever  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed.  But  miraHle  diciul — a  party  which,  when 
you  come  to  poll  it,  is  composed  mainly  of  tne  old  Whig  party, 
Free-Soilers,  Abolitionists,  and  a  few  Democrafa,  who,  deluded 
by  its  extravagant  professions,  or  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  a 
more  speedy  participation  in  the  distribution  of  the  "  spoils," 
abandoned  their  own  party. 

This  party,  however  anta^onistical  some  of  its  professions 
may  be  to  the  Abolitionists,  is  now  making  common  cause  with 
them,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  overthrow  the  Democratic  party, 
which  has  planted  itself  upon  the  ConstituUon,  determined  to 
maintain  it  to  the  last  extremity  against  its  combined  assailants, 
or  be  buried  ia  its  ruins.  To  give  effect  to  these  assaults,  break 
down  the  Democratic  party,  and  secure  the' spoils  of  office,  two 
engines  of  even  force,  have  been  added  to  tbe  Slavery  question  ; 
the  proscription  and  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  dis- 
franchisement of  adopted  citizens.  Appealing,  by  the  first,  to 
the  bigotry  of  all  Protestant  sects,  and  by  the  &t,  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  nativism,  every  bad  passion  has  been  stimulated  into 
action ;  and  now  anti-slavery  fanaticism,  religious  bigotry, 
and  native  selfishness,  are,  in  united  columns,  assaulting,  with 
exterminating  purpose,  the  new  ranks  of  the  Democracy — an 
assault,  which,  if  successful,  will  either  prostrate  and  ruin  tbe 
South,  by  reducing  her  to  a  state  of  provincialism  and  entire 
subjection  to  the  North,  or  break  the  IJnion  into  fragments. 

When  we  look  at  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  power,  either  to  establish,  abolish,  pro- 
hibit, or  intermeddle  with  Slavery,  as  a  system,  in  the  States 
or  in  the  territories,  in  any  form  or  shape.  The  attempt  to  de- 
rive authority  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  tne  territories,  from  the 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations, 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  so  often  made  and  rejected,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  it.  Such  an  authority  can 
not  be  deduced  from  it.  If  it  could,  it  would  be  in  direct  con- 
flict with  other  powers  of  the  Constitution.  If  Congress  has 
the  power  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  it  has  the   ' 
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rigbt  to  estftblish  or  abolish  it.  This  deduction  from  the  power 
to  r^ulate,  is  just  as  strong  as  the  deduction  of  the  power  to 
prohibit,  and  no  stronger. 

This  Slavery  question  being  so  prominent  a  caoee  of  the  politi- 
cal atfitation  ana  sectional  strife  of  the  day,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  the  South,  the  interests  of  which  are  eo  dangerously  in- 
volved, to  ascertaiD  the  true  position  of  parties  upon  this  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  ascertain,  in  the  hands  of  which, 
their  rights  and  interests  are  best  secured.  That  the  Abolition 
party  is  boldly,  inveterately,  and  uncompromisingly  against 
the  rights  of  the  South,  we  all  know.  That  the  so-called 
"American  party,"  or  that  part  of  it  which  recently  assembled 
at  Fhiladelpnia,  and  published,  what  they  call,  a  national  plat- 
form, affects  to  propose  to  abide  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand, 
and  quiet  agitation  is  also  known ;  but  this  platform  expressly 
pretermits  the  expreaaion  of  any  opinion  upon  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  which 
IS  a  virtual  snrrender  of  the  whole  question ;  for  they  had  as  well 
attempt  to  blow  down  the  fortresses  of  Sebaatopol  with  a  ram's 
horn,  as  to  calm  agitation,  by  this  mere  expression  of  opinion. 

But  suppose  there  was  virtue  enough  in  this  12th  article  of 
this  milk-and-water  platform,  to  do  any  good,  if  it  were  nationid; 
the  inquiry  necessarily  recurs — is  it  national  ?  Is  it  not  known 
that  this  article  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  the  slaveholding 
States  and  New- York,  twelve  of  the  free  States  voting  against 
it?*  Is  it  not  known,  that  this  party,  in  every  Northern  State, 
haa  repudiated  and  scornfully  rejected  this  article,  and  in  its 
stead,  adopted  resolutions,  breathing  the  present  hostility 
against  the  rights  of  the  South,  at  every  point?  There  are, 
perhaps,  fragments  of  this  12th- Article  party  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  Pennsylvania,  andin  Ohio,  but  these  fragments  are  very 
small.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  this  party  is  sectional,  entertain- 
ing conflicting  views  with  the  Southern  section,  which  timidly 
declines  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  the  only  secure  position  ? 
We  heretofore  charged  that  the  Northern  Whi^  were  against 
the  South,  upon  the  vital  questions  involved  in  the  Slavery 
subject  They  denied  it ;  but  the  truth  of  the  charges  is  now 
manifest,  and  the  Whig  party  is  dissolved.  These  "Americans," 
as  they  call  themselves,  deny  that  the  Northern  Amencaos  are 
hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  South— what  are  the  proofs  ?  They, 
hj  their  own  strength,  or  the  aid  of  the  Free-Soflers  and  Aboh- 
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tionists,  have  filled  Qvery  gabematorial  chair  with  an  ultra- 
Abolitionist  or  a  Frec-Soifer,  they  have  sent  US  out  of  126  mem- 
bera  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  rabid  Abolitioniats  and 
Free-Soilers.  Their  every  legislature  has  had  a  majority  of  the 
same  cast:  they  have  oriven  from  the  Senate  of  the  U,  S. 
five  pure,  able,  accomplished,  and  patriotic  Democrats,  whose 
sin  was  that  they  sustained  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bills,  the  Se- 
peal  of  the  Miasoori  Restriction,  and  the  Fugitive-Slave  bill; 
and  put  in  their  place,  the  roost  rabid  Abolitionists,  and  in  no 
instance  did  they  elect  or  aid  in  electing  a  single  man.  Demo- 
crat or  Whig,  who  voted  for,  or  whose  opinions  were  favorable 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bills  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Restriction^ — -bat,  hunted  them  down  with  all  the  ferocity  and 
vindictiveness  of  the  insatiate  Abolitionists.  Between  the 
"  Americans,"  North  and  South,  there  seems  to  be  great  har- 
mony of  purpose  as  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  overthrow  of 
the  f)emocratic  party,  but  no  harmony  of  principle  or  action 
upon  the  Slavery  question. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  only  na^onal  party  now  in  ex- 
istence, the  only  party  ^at  haa  maintains,  and  ia  main- 
taining, in  good  faith,  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
upon  the  Slavery  question.  _  It  was  the  Democratic  party, 
mainly,  that  resisted  the  Missouri  Restriction — that  annexed 
Texas— acquired  New  Mexico  and  California — passed  the  Fugi- 
tive-Slave law— passed  the  Utah,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  bills, 
and  repealed  the  Missouri  Restriction ;  and  haa  now  staked  its 
existence  upon  the  true  constitutional  issue,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  Slav- 
ery in  the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  in  any  form  except  to 
provide  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves.  "  Non  interven- 
tion" is  the  motto  inscribed  upon  its  flag.  This  ia  the  whole 
Southern  ground,  and  why  should  any  Southern  man  unite 
with  this  coalition  of  Abolitionists,  Free-Soilera,  "Americans" 
and  spoilsmen,  in  overthrowing  the  Democratic  party,  when 
that  party  ia  engaged  in  a  most  desperate  conflict,  in  defense 
of  the  dearest  rights  and  most  important  interests  of  the  South  7 
The  Democratic  party,  though  in  a  minority  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  the  free  States,  in  every  State,  except  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  New- York,  presented  a  most  formidable  array — 
one  sufficient  to  justify  the  confident  expectation  that  in  the 
next  elections,  they  will  triumph  and  preserve  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  if  the  South  be  true  to  itself.  It  is  true  that 
many  who  call  themselves  Democrats  were  Abolitionists  and 
Free-Soilers,  but  they  have  abandoned  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  parly  and  are  now  acting  with  thifi  new  coalition.  There 
is  now  a  national  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  agreeing  with 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  Soutn,  in  which  there  can  not  be 
found  an  Abolitioniat,  a  Free-Soiler,  a  Whig,  a  Federaliat,  or  a 
Know-Nothing.  Of  all  these  it  is  thoroughly  pureed,  and  pre- 
sents that  BubEmest  of  all  spectacles  in  party  warwre — a  party 
foregoing  all  personal  considerations  and  sacrificing  itself  to 
principle.  But  these  men,  onr  very  devoutly  religions,  virtu- 
ously country-loTiog,  and  overflowingly  patriotic  "  Americans" 
of  the  South  can  not  sustain.  But  they  can  act  in  concert 
with  those,  who  domineer  over,  and  own  their  purpose  to 
invade  and  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  South.  We 
would  most  respectfully  and  fraternally  inquire  if  this  Southern 
American  party  is  not  taking  counsel  of  their  former  prgudices 
against  the  Democratic  party,  and  not  of  their  calm,  dispassion- 
ate, and  patriotic  convictions  of  truth.  Do  they  not  know, 
can  they  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that,  with  the  aid  of  this 
Northern  Democratic  party,  we  may  serve  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  without  it,  both  are  lost?  Do  they  not 
know,  that  the  South,  of  itself,  is  not  strong  enough?  Why, 
then,  this  suicidal  policy  ? 

But  the  Northern  branch  of  this  newly-organized  American 
party  was  not  content  to  risk  their  success  upon  the  issnes, 
which  Abolitionism  and  Free-SoUism  had  made  with  the  Demo- 
cracy ;  they  contributed  the  two  new  and  formidable  elements 
above  referred  to,  religiooa  bigotry  and  selfish  nativism. 
Thereby  appealing  to,  and  exciting  afresh,  the  dying  prejudices 
of  Protestant  Christians  against  Boman  Cathohcs,  and  native- 
born  against  adopted  citizens.  We  will  briefly  advert  to  these 
elements. 

That  religion  is  a  spiritual  principle,  not  of  man,  but  of  God, 
we  suppose  no  one  will  deny.  That  it  is  God,  and  not  man,  or 
an  association  of  men,  that  can  impart  a  spirit  of  religion  to 
the  human  soul,  is,  we  suppose,  equally  true.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, then,  that  every  man  is  responsible  individually  to  God, 
and  not  to  government,  or  his  fellow-men,  for  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  his  religions  opinions.  Government  can  not  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  an  individual's  false  opinions  about 
religion,  nor  can  the  individual  throw  the  responsibility  of  his 
error  upon  the  government.  Government,  then  ought  not  to 
undertake  to  make,  or  unmake,  religious  creeds,  for  any  man, 
and  proscribe  him  for  non-conformity.  This  whole  matter  of 
feligion,  is  a  matter  entirely  between  God  and  man,  and  is  a 
matter  which  God  himself  keeps  under  his  own  supervision 
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aod  control  Experience  has  proved  beyond  all  doabt,  tliat 
truth  ■when  unfettered,  ie  the  most  successful  antagonist  to  er- 
ror, and  by  it  many  a  system  of  error  in  religion,  morality, 
politics,  and  philosophy  has  been  exposed  and  corrected. 
Beligion  being  tme,  created  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty,  it 
is  amply  sufficient  to  overcome  any  erroneous  creeds,  or  false 
systems,  particularly  in  a  country  where  there  is  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press.  Every  connection  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Church,  in  any  age,  has  never  failed  to  cor- 
rupt the  Church  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Government. 
Every  attempt  to  coerce  religious  opinion,  has  resulted  in  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  Christianity.  But  why  need  I  discuss 
this  question?  The  memorable  and  immortal  Virginia  statute  of 
religious  freedom,  has  presented  the  arguments  of  this  question 
with  a  power  and  energy,  an  eloquence,  a  conclusiveness,  which  I 
can  not  pretend  to  imitate.  The  sages  and  patriots  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  formed  the  Constitution,  in  full  view  of  all  the  corrup- 
tion which  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  in  the  old 
world,  and  of  all  the  tyrannical  proscriptions,  devastating  wars, 
bloody  persecutions,  and  cruel  tortures  to  which  it  had  given  rise, 
and  appreciating  in  all  its  force,  the  great  and  incomparable  value 
of  religioas  freedom,  in  its  most  nnrestricted  sense,  cut  it  off 
from  all  connection  with  the  government,  by  the  following 
comprehensive  provision:  "But  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualiBcation  to  any  office  or  public  trust,  under 
the  United  States."  The  proscription,  which  the  American 
party  proposes  to  effect,  by  combination  against  Catholics — 
native-born  as  well  as  foreign,  is,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  at  war 
with  this  provision,  and  results  in  this — that  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  amended  and  this  provision  struck  out,  or  this  at- 
tempt, by  secret  combination  and  profane  oaths  to  subvert  it, 
frowned  down.  Two  of  the  States  preceding,  and  almost  every 
other  State  in  the  Union,  after  the  revolution,  approving  this 
fundamental  principle  of  religious  freedom,  adopted  and  in- 
corporated it  into  their  constitutions.  ^From  that  time  to  this, 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  has  spread  with  unparalleled  ra- 
pidity ;  numerous  sects  nave  sprung  up,  rivalling  and  emulat- 
mg  each  other,  so  as  to  foreclose  all  chances  of  euprcmacy  in 
either.  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies,  have  multiplied 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  and  although  Catholicism  has 
increased.  Protestantism  has  increased  in  a  five-fold  ratio,  until 
now  the  Protestant  membership  exceeds  the  Catholic  6  to  1. 
The  ministry,  20  to  1.  The  churches,  30  to  1;  and  the  popula- 
tion attending  public  worship,  14  to  1.    Thus  demonstrating 
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most  conclusively,  that  with  the  Bible,  the  press,  the  palpit, 
and  the  freedom  of  speech,  Protestan^m  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Catholicism.  Kven  in  monarchical  Europe,  somewhat 
liberalized,  Catholicism  is  waning,  and  Protestantism  is  rising. 
Here,  where  the  cooscieace  is  &ee,  and  religion  nnconnected 
with  the  civil  Government,  Protestantism  is  triumphant,  and 
Catholicism  itself  becoming  more  spiritua].  Judging  of  the 
future  bj  the  past,  there  is  no  reality  in  these  pretended  fears 
of  the  Pope. 

To  justify  this  movement  of  the  American  party,  it  will  not 
do  to  hunt  up  Boman  Catholicism,  from  the  musty  records  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  histoiy  of  its  corruptions  and 
enormities,  while  in  its  meretricious  connection  ffith  the  des- 
potic Governments  of  Europe — for  in  that  seareh,  the  eye 
could  not  fail  to  fall  on  the  like  corruptions  and  enormities  of 
Protestantism,  from  the  same  cause.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
political  history  of  either  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  while 
m  the  pursuit  of  temporal  power,  attractive  to  the  eye  of  an 
American  freeman,  or  a  pure  religionist 

But  this  American  policy  is  very  artful,  it  will  not  take  its 
ground  against  religious  freedom  boldly ;  on  the  contrary,  re- 
ligious freedom  and  religious  toleration,  is  the  theme  of  ^eir 
song;  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  is  what  they  are 
so  much  alarmed  about — a  temporal  power,  which,  aa  the  Irish- 
man would  say,  has  been  advancing  backwards  rapidly  for 
fifty  years.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
which  is  80  frightful  and  alarming  to  these,  our  watchful  and 
vigilant  political  nurslings?  This  frightful  Pope,  v/hose  power 
every  petty  prince  in  Europe  laughs  to  scorn,  is  temporal 
prince  of  17,000  square  miles  in  Italy,  not  a  third  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  with  subjects  numbering  about  2,600,000, 
and  they  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  that  the  Pope  is 
compelled  to  employ  French  and  Austrian  bayonets  to  keepthem 
in  subjection.  His  ecclesiastical  power  as  head  of  the  Church, 
imparts  to  him  no  temporal  power,  beyond  his  own  immediate 
dominion,  as  proved  by  the  fact,  tliat  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
powerful  Governments,  none  of  which  acknowledge  his  tem- 
poral power,  or  yield  any  obedience  to  his  authority.  They 
treat  him  as  they  do  all  foreign  powers.  What  temporal  power 
he  claims,  or  in  what  way  he  ever  attempted  to  control  or  in- 
termeddle with  the  temporal  (for  it  has  no  ecclesiastical)  af- 
fairs of  this  Government,  we  have  yet  to  learn ;  for  very  few 
Catholics  have  ever  been  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  federal 
or  State,  certainly  not  in  sufficient  nambers  to  Bubvert  the  Gov- 
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eroment,  establisb  Catholicism,  or  subject  us  to  the  authority 
of  the  Pope. 

But,  say  the  new-fledged  "Americans,"  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  owe  a  temporal  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  para- 
mount to,  and  in  conflict  with,  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  charge  has  been  the  hobby 
of  bigots  and  tyrants  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  the 
prolific  source  of  all  the  bitter  persecutions  and  intolerant 

{iroscriptions  and  disabilities  with  which  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
and  and  Ireland  were  pursued  for  so  many  years,  and  which 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  1825.  This  charge  was  always 
untrue,  and  is  now  untrue,  and  there  is  no  apology  for  its  de- 
claration and  industrious  propagation  at  this  time.  Where, 
and  in  what  of  the  authentic  records  of  the  Church  is  it  to  be 
foundj  whether  in  its  ritual,  its  litany,  its  articles  of  ialth, 
or  in  its  moral  discipline  ? 

In  the  "  Faith  of  Catholics,"  page  175,  extracted  from  a  book 
published  in  England  in  1680,  is  found  the  following: 

"Nor  do  Cathohcs,  as  Catholics,  believe  that  the  Pope  has 
any  direct  or  indirect  authority  over  the  temporal  concerna  of 
States,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  Princes.  Hence,  should  the  Pope 
pretend  to  absolve  or  dispense  His  Majesty's  subjecla  from 
their  allegiance  on  acoout  of  heresy  or  schism,  such  dispensa- 
tion they  would  view  as  frivolous  and  null." 

To  the  doctrine  of  this  proposition  a  general  assent  ia  given 
by  the  Catholic  teachers. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  William  Pitt,  then  prime 
minister  of  England,  with  a  view  of  doing  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  Catholics,  proposed  interrogatories,  to  the  faculty  of  divin- 
ity in  the  six  principal  and  most  celebrated  Catholic  theological 
universities  of  Europe,  each  of  which  promptly  and  unequivo- 
cally denied  the  existence  of  any  civil  aJlegiance  to  the  Pope. 
The  answering  universities  were  those  of  Paris,  Douay,  Lou- 
vaioe,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Yalladohd. 

In  Milnor's  End  of  Controversy,  pa^e  367,  published  in  1801, 
it  ia  said,  after  a  long  able  review  of  this  question, 

"  It  is  not  then,  the  faith  of  this  Church,  that  the  Pope  has 
any  civU  or  temporal  supremacy,  by  virtue  of  which  he  can  de- 
pose princes  or  give  or  take  away  the  property  of  other  per- 
sons out  of  his  own  domains:  for  even  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  from  whom  he  derives  the  sapremacy  which  be  possesses, 
did  not  claim  here  upon  earth  any  right  of  the  above-mentioned 
kind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  positively  declared  that  his  '  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.'    Hence  the  Catholics  of  both  our 
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islands,  have,  without  impeachment  even  from  Kome,  denied 
upon  oatJi  (the  bath  of  allegiance)  that  the  Pope  has  any  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superioritj,  or  preeminence,  directly  or 
indirectly,  within  thia  realm." 

Id  1S25  the  Irish  Bishops  were  summoned  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  British  House  of  CJommona.  Amongst  themselves 
they  selected  the  most  eminent  and  learned  of  their  body  to 
represent  them.  Being  apprised  of  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry, 
they  had  ample  time  to  examine  and  weigh  and  duly  consider 
them.    Their  answers  are  briefly  cited : 

Doctor  Doyle  is  asked : 

"  Can  the  "Pope  absolve  the  king's  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance 7" 

A.  "No." 

Q.  "  Is  it  in  hia  power  to  deprive  the  king  of  bis  kingdom  ?" 

A.  "  It  is  not  indeed." 

Q.  "  Can  be  by  any  means  excuse  a  Catholic  &om  his  alle- 
giance ?" 

A.  "  Most  undoubtedly  not." 

Q.  "  Is  the  claim  some  Popes  have  set  up  to  temporal  author- 
ity opposed  to  Scripture  and  tradition  ?" 

A.  "  In  mt  opinion,  it  is  opposed  to  boih." 

The  Bight  Eev.  Dr.  Curtis,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the 
same  examination  and  in  answer  to  the  same  question,  says  : 

"I  do  not  think  it  very  conformable  to  it.  I  do  not  say 
exactly  it  is  oppoased  to  it;  but  certainly  he  has  received  no 
sncb  power  from  Christ." 

Doctor  Murray,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  : 

"  The  Pope's  authority  is  wholly  confined  to  a  spiritual 
authority,  according  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  '  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.'  His  spiritual  power  does  not  allow 
him  to  dethrone  kings  or  absolve  their  subjects  frofp  the  alle- 
giance due  to  them ;  and  any  attempt  of  that  kind  I  would 
consider  contrary  to  Scripture  and  tradition," 

Dr.  Kelly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam : 

"  It  never  was  admitted  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  the  Pope  had  temporal  authority  outside  his  own  domiu- 

iODB." 

la  1852,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Maynooth  College  in  Ireland,  who  issued 
their  report.  They  examined  the  professors,  and  propounded 
the  same  questions  that  were  propounded  to  the  bishops  in 
1825,  above  referred  to.  The- answer  of  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  which 
is,  in  substance,  the  answer  of  all,  reads  thus : 
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"  With  regard  to  the  first  doctriue  of  Gallican  liberties,  is  it 
not  a  queatioD  in  dispute  amoo^  Koman  Catholics?  It  is, 
though  we  may  regard  the  opinion  which  attributes  either 
direct  or  indirect  temporal  power  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Church 
as  being  almost  obsolete.  The  only  writers  who  have  attempted 
to  revive  it  in  modern  times  are  Dr.  Brownson,  a  recent  con- 
vert to  Catholicity,  and  an  editor  of  an  American  Review,  and 
the  famous  Lameonais,  who  was  condemned  by  the  Holy  See, 
for  the  extravagance  and  eccentricity  of  certain  doctrines  which 
he  held,  I  might  here  observe  that  in  a  document  addressed 
from  Borne,  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  to  the  Irish  Catholic  Pre- 
lates, so  early  as  1791,  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  the  Holy 
See,  regards  that  man  as  a  calumniator,  who  imputes  to  it  the 
tenet,  '  that  an  oath  to  kings  separated  from  the  Catholic  com- 
manioD,  can  be  violated,  or  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  (the  Pope)  to  invade  their  rights  and  dominions.'  I^pe 
Gregory  XVI.,  also,  not  only  in  his  evangelical  letter  of  1882, 
but  in  Lis  reply  to  the  declaration  of  the  Prussian  Government 
in  1838,  lays  down  principles  which  appear  to  me  to  be  irre- 
concilable with  the  opiDion  which  invests  the  Pope  or  the 
Church  with  direct  or  indirect  temporal  authority.  He  adopts 
the  doctrine  of  Tertullian,  and  some  others  of  the  early  fathers, 
that  no  cause  whatever  can  justify  the  deposition  or  dethrone- 
ment of  a  king,  and  that  the  people  should  patiently  endure 
every  sort  of  tyranny  and  oppression  rather  than  have  re- 
course to  so  violent  and  dangerous  a  remedy.  This  doctrine  is 
as  incompatible  with  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope  as  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  the  political  writers  of  these  coun- 
tries." 

Bichard  Watson,  one  of  the  very  ablest,  most  learned,  and 
most  pious  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Kngland,  and  who 
would  compare  favorably  with  any  divine  of  any  church,  in 
his  Theological  Dictionary,  p.  824,  thus  defines  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popa 

"  Boman  Catholics,  or  members  of  the  Church  of  Bome, 
otherwise  ealled  Papists,  from  the  Pope  being  considered  by 
them  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  universal  Church,  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fountain  of  theological  truth  and  ecclesi- 
astical honors.  He  keeps  his  court  in  great  state  at  the  palace 
of  the  Yatican,  and  is  attended  by  seventy  cardinals  as  his 
privy  councillors,  in  imitation  of  tne  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord.  The  Pope's  authority  in  other  kingdoms  is  merely 
spiritual,  but  in  Italy  he  is  atemporal  sovereign.  Louis  XVIII. 
and  the  allies  having  in  1814  restored  him  to  his  throne,  and 
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to  those  temporalities  of  -vbidi  he  was  depriTed  hj  Bonaparte 
and  the  Freooh  revolution." 

The  result  of  all  these  inq^oiries  and  this  oontrorersy  has 
bees,  that  all  the  proscriptiotiB  and  disabilities  theretofore  im- 
posed apon  Catholics  were  removed  in  1826,  in  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  th^  dow  enjoy  all  the  franchises  and  {sivi- 
leees  of  other  sabjeots. 

^n  our  aeoond  namber  we  shall  show  from  the  "  reoord"  the 
fitlaehood  of  the  asramptiona  of  this  hybrid  Americao  par^ 
with  regard  to  the  Catholic  citizens  of  tiie  United  States,  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  pretense  by  which  eo  many  well-meaning 
but  weak-minded  people  hsve  been  deluded. 


to      OBAN  ADA. 

0  KiTinr,  noK  thx  spuish,  n  o.  a.  « 

b  tiut  bri^  nlo,  wlun  Ow'fl  watan  ^ide 
And  Xeriel'a  nrca  neelT«  tfa«  darkling  tU^ 
Glii  b;  the  prdeu  and  the  grorea  that  Ue 
Id  rich  Inzmlaiice  "neath  a  aonthem  ikj, 
Bepoaing  there  in  aut^tat^  s«noc^ 
Thj  bcMtf,  atatefy  Onnada,  fai  aeen ; 
nion  ihiiuit  then,  vaA.  nalnre'a  worics  toUiiM, 
me  peerieoi  Honri  of  a  vaatem  dime. 

OhI  who  ooold  aeek,  with  toil  and  ezile'i  pain, 
HoDOT  and  waaUb  in  diitant  dimes  to  gain, 
And  Boovn  the  lordinaaa  of  aoaixa  like  tbeae  - 
Wealth  without  UA,  and  innocence  with  Mvet 
Oh  I  neither  gold,  the  Mge'a  iiune,  nor  power, 
The  ebort  and  fleettog  phanb»a  of  an  boor, 
Ooold  matdi  a  lift  like  Ow'a  long  lomnier'a  d^, 
Dreamed  amid  thy  Aurf  palacae  away. 

Throogb  ■ummer'fl  bnrning  gau  the  oool  t«eeae  blow* 
Vma  thy  Siem'e  ereriaBtmg  inowa ; 
And  cloud  on  dond,  in  gorgeous  aplratdor  rdled, 
Adim  thj  akj  with  purple  and  with  gold. 
S 
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The  lUe,  the  JM'mioev  and  tb«  onag*  flowfr,  , 

Spreul  thnr  bright  hue  o'er  gardm  anl  o'«r  htm^ 
And  IB  ttiB  ihadowy  ffon,  or  mwbla  bi^ 
Ua  eoA  ririMH  aaimur  and  the  fbuntaiu  bU. 

The  mflt  vbid  «%hiag  bends  On  Iflr  pde, 

And  Bpreeds  its  fr^noce  e'er  the  bloomhig  vale; 

TniEle  fron  the  Alhanbn'B  pakoe-btnrara  U  beerd 

The  [hiftlin  miuic  of  the  erening  bird,* 

Oh  I  when  the  direr  mom  Ha  iJiUeriDg  betmi 

Outi  «&  thf  en^eat  kowen  and  fimeUiB  atreeaM, 

No  birer  iright  wm  aeen  of  mortal  ejw 

^oe  oor  flrM  parenta  miked  In  J^v»diae. 

Who  then  conld  see  thee,  Granada,  nor  feel 
A  patriot's  lore,  a  paMot'a  bum\ng  leal ; 
Who  woold  not  atrire  for  thee  till  hope  was  o'er, 
And  with  despairing  grief  their  toaa  deplore, 
When  adrene  hte  the  haugh^  Uoor  brooght  low. 
When  paued  bis  glory  to  a  Christian  be ; 
Ihongh  doomed  to  roam*at  fortune's  fickle  will, 
Thj  meouwy,  Granada,  is  with  him  stiD. 

And  on  Hut  Adal  da^,  when  all  piond  vain, 
What  wfid  kmants  aroM  opon  thf  pUn  I 
Bat  loogfT,  vOder  dM  Oe  ohenui  awal^ 
When  U17  sad  mwureh  wH>t  Ms  bHt  flnnrdl. 
And  still  on  Afric's  lone  daitft  stand 
The  Moorish  aonthid  will  mnahig  stand; 
WhBe  gsifaig  fendlf  o'er  the  distant  main, 
He  seeks  with  longing  eje*  Itj  towers  in  vain. 

And  when  from  Abie's  eosst  the  storm,  set  free, 
Sweats  m  tierce  tomnlt  orer  land  and  sea, 
And  tiie  wOd  wind,  wHfa  sodden  rise  >nd  M, 
Moans  through  the  Alhambra>i  wide  and  lonelj  hall. 
It  seems  to  scnod  the  sad  lament  of  those 
Who,  forced  to  tj  b«toe  their  Christian  fbes, 
Still  ntoum,  in  oGmea  beyond  the  swefllng  sea, 
Hie  loss  of  glor^,  QraII•dl^  and  thee. 
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$EWAaD-IlEPtrBLICAinSM. 

QuKlTfiifBt 

What's  in  &  aame  ?  SiHnetime^  look  yon,  there  may  be  a 
whole  history.  Trench  in  his  late  work  on  "the  Stndy  of 
Wordfl,"  argues-to  prove  that  -words  are  Jada  and  &ings  in  the 
pTOgresaive  history  of  nations.  Now  a  name  ia  »  wot^,  sBd  if 
words  be  things — there's  something  in  a  name. 

Qnery  second. 

Why  will  men  persist  in  stealing  the  livery  of  heaT<eD  to 
serve  the  devil  in  r  It  never  deceives  for  a  great  while.  At 
the  first,  We  grant  yon,  the  nndlitnde  of  grace  beguiles  the 
rimple-heartecT;  bnt  there  is  always  a  &int  odor  of  brimstone 
about  the  gentleman  inside,  oontracted  iVom  too  intimate 
Boqimntance  with  ibs  distingaished  person  mentioned  in  the 
latter  member  of  the  query,  wUoh  betrays  them  in  the  long 
niii. 

^Two  qneriea  whioh  natarslly  introdaee  to  the  attention  of 
the  anbiaaed  and  nnsophisticated  reader  the  portentona  6om- 
bination  of  substantives  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Will  any  yonng  American,  whose  ideas  are  ordinarily  olesCr, 
and  whose  Icnowledge  of  Lindley  Morray  ia  what  is  commonly 
called  good — oblige  ns  by  parsing  the  sentence  "  Seward-Be- 
pablie&nism  ?" 

We  premise  that  the  con^nnd  is  none  of  oar  making.  The 
Uberty  ia  one  we  should  never  dream  of  taking  with  honest 
Yankee  English.  Spe^  of  the  "  King's  English,"  and  it  would 
be  quite  a  natural  arrangement,  but  to  handle  republican  English 
in  that  way,  as  one  might  say — ^without  gloves — ^heoven  save 
iba  mark! 

Our  young  American  friend  meantime  has  come  at  it.  From 
the  manner  of  his  parsing,  we  shrewdly  suspect  the  yoang 
TOgae  of  a  tendency  to  DMaoortcy.  He  says  "  Seward,"  im- 
proper nonn  substantive,  twistiS^  into  an  adjective  for  the 
purpose  of  governing  the  proper  noun  Bepnblioanism,  for  the 
iMnefit  of  ue  improper  noun,  and  the  incalculable  loss  and 
damt^e  of  the  proper  noun. 

A  parlous  boy :  Uiere's  the  making  of  a  member  of  Congress 
in  that  boy,  WO  beg  the  potential  voter's  pardon.  We  were 
blinking  (»  th»  time  vhen  members  of  Oon^fTOB  werd— eh? 
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so  SBward-Stpvilioanitn.  t^aa., 

Ib  there  such  a  vord  as  honest  in  the  language  noir-a-dajB  7 
Seward-Repiiblicamsm,  then,  is  Bepublioanism  and  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  in  one  and  the  same  pereon.  A  monstrona  combina- 
tion. Convince  ns  that  it  is  practicable,  and  the  Centaor  and 
Proteus  will  be  fabnlons  no  longer.  The  wildest  extravagances 
of  heathen  mythology  will  be  commoD-place  realities.  The 
nianj-headed  and  many-handed  Yishnn  and  Ghiadama  shall 
walk  Eunongst  as  aonotioed.  Yonr  HyppogiifF  shall  caracole 
in  oar  Btreets,  and  the  Marids  of  the  genu  cat  and  oome  aeain, 
at  their  pleasure,  withont  startling  the  most  Qerroos  fine  lady 
from  her  propriety. 

And  yet  toe  term  has  become  one  defltmptive  of  a  &ot,  or 
state  of  »cts,  and  is  in  every  body's  month.  It  has  givea  same 
to  a  party,  and  it  is 

A  Bn>  FOR  THE  PbBSIDENCT  1 

What  fact,  or  state  of  Acta  is  it  descriptive  of;  and  to  what 
kind  of  a  party  has  it  given  a  name?  These  are  the  qaestiona 
the  solatioB  of  which  we  are  about  to  seek. 

In  seeking  a  definition  of  Bepablicanism,  we  need  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  travel  back  to  Greece  nor  Borne.  To  Italy  ot 
France  onr  readers  wonld  thank  as  little  for  going  in  searcn  of 
any  political  definition  the  t%rms  of  which  were  to  be  applied 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  Let  us  content  ouiBelvea  then  with 
the  general  definition  of  a  republic ;  and  the  specific  one  Of 
American  Republicanism.  Facoiolati  defines  a  Bepablio  to 
be  "rea  communis  «t  publiea  civium  una  viventium."  Dr.  John- 
aon— ~"  A  state  in  waich  the  power  is  lodged  in  more  than 
one."  A  very  lame  definition.  According  to  the  idea  of 
Oicero,  that  is  the  beat-oonstitated  Bepablio  into  which  the 
fbroe  of  royalty,  the  wiaiom  of  aristocracy,  and  the  hones^ 
of  the  people  enter  as  components. — ^Vide  bis  De.  Bep.  Libn 
1,  c  29.  "  Sase  optime  txmsUtutam  rempyhlicam,  quet  ex  trSntt 
ffmarHnta  Hits,  regcM,  opHmo,  ei  populari,  sit  modic^  confiua."  An 
opinion  clearly  shared  by  the  iramers  of  our  CoustitutioQ, 
amce  they  added  to  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  veto  power, 
vested  in  the  President  the  aristooratio  features  of  Senators 
saperior  in  dignity  and  len^h  of  ofElce  to  their  co-legisUt^na, 
and  Judges  appointed  for  life,  or  daring  good  behavior.  We 
might  add  the  defioitions  of  Montesquieu,  and,  indeed,  of  almost 
aU.  other  publicists  and  writers  upon  politioal  ethics.  But, 
there  is  in  all  of  them  a  certain  vagueness  and  crudity,  arising 
from  the  fact,  that  they  are  fetched  from  a  r^on  of  possibih- 
tiea,  dimly  conceived  by  their  authors,  but  never  from  a 
reality  with  which  th^  have  had  actual  contact.    Nor  is  tliia 
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strange,  ance  tlie  United  States  u  the  onljJtKt  of  pore  repub- 
lican goyemment  whioh  hia  yet  existed  in  the  world. 

Oar  ezperienoe,  therefore,  must  gire  the  world  t^cleuor 
and  more  comprehenBiTe  deflnitioii  tEaa  it  has  ^et  learoed. 

The  American  idea  of  a  Bepablio,  derived  ^m  a  daily  ooq- 
MUoosneeB  of  the  realitiy  of  its  ezisteooe  and  effect,  ia  uiat  ot 
a  body  politic  or  political  scKuety  of  men,  the  govemmeDt 
whereof  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  representatiTes  chosen  by 
the  people  and  directly  responsible  to  uie  people  for  the  faith- 
fnl  cbscbarge  of  the  trust  conunitted  to  them.  This  idea,'sab- 
lime  in  its  aimplioity,  pervades  the  entire  goTermental  organ- 
ism of  the  confederacy.  In  the  distribution  of  ita  parts,  and 
the  necessary  conditions  of  its  action,  the  government  becomes 
more  or  less  complex.  Bat,  it  is  only  complex  in  appearance, 
not  in  reality.  The  dnties  with  which  each  agent  is  chained 
may  be  different,  and  so  the  whole  appear  complex ;  but,  the 
principle  which  controls  one  controls  all,  and  that  is,  direct 
responsibility  to  the  People  for  the  chai^  committed  to  any, 
ana  its  necessary  sarrender  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at 
tiie  expiration  of  a  fixed  term.  Hence,  its  simplicity.  Thus, 
the  note  of  the  encyclopedist  is  directly  descriptive  of  oar 
political  condition.  ''  The  word  republic  is  sometimes  under- 
stood to  be  equivalent  to  democracy,  and  the  word  republican 
IB  considered  as  eqaivalent  to  dcTnocrctC^' 

The  United  Stales  are  a  Democratic  Bepnblio.  Henc&  the 
Qemocratia  par^  proper  has,  time  out  of  mind,  appropriated 
and  had  tacitly  conceded  to  it  as  its  peculiar  property  the 
term  Republican.  Under  that  name  it  has  won  its  victories, 
consolidated  and  reconcdled  the  diverse  interests  of  a  country, 
.vast  and  varied  in  its  conditions  of  life,  society  and  avocation, 
and,  finally,  imposed  all  its  distiootive  principles  upon  the 
government  as  laws  of  existence. 

It  divorced  Bank  and  State.  It  prevented  the  Fedeial 
Oovetnment  from  beccHning  a  common  contractor  for  the 
building  of  roads  and  bridges,  under  the  pleasing  title  of 
Ihtemal  Improvements,  It  created  a  Specie  Currency,  bv  a 
system  of  sab-treaaurieB.  It  conquered  free  trade,  and  oes- 
troyed  the  idea  of  govermental  protection  of  class  interests. 
It  rescued  the  public  lands  from  State  or  individual  ^>ecula- 
tion,  and  it  now  stands  the  only  barrier  between  the  Unitm 
and  the  hybrid  crew  of  many-colored  &iiatioa  who  aim  to  des- 
troy it. 

One  by  one  its  positions  have  been  yielded  to  it  by  its  oppo- 
BeDt&    One  by  one  its  principles  have  been  oonoeded  as  tawi 
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of  iiKtioosl  ezifitnice,  and  those  most  oUounoas  af^aiziat  them 
compelled  to  aoquiesce,  and  admit  their  own  (^posmg  Bjetema 
to  be  "  ^bsolete  ideas."  But  let  ua  not  &11  into  ue  stupid 
mistake  of  believiag  that  this  retreat  ia  mora  honest  than  the 
Farthians.  Watch  them  as  they  fly,  and  you  will  eeo  titat 
tber  mecely  lemoTe  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  foe  ihey  fear, 
ana  then,  with  an  undying  hatred,  fit  anothw  arrow  to  their 
bow. 

Defeated,  t^refore,  on  all  subsidiary  questions,  it  is  to  tlie 
^asA  isMie  the^  now  direct  themselTee,  and  their  final  arrow 
18  hurled  agaiitfit  the  Union  itselfi 

Therefore,  we  hare  selected  Ur.  Senator  Seward  as  &e 
object  to  which  we  would  direct  the  watchful  attention  of 
every  lover  of  his  country,  sinoo  it  is  to  his  bow  that  this 
&tal  arrow  of  disunion  is  now  fitted,  and  by  bis  arm  we  must 
expect  it  to  be  directed  without  remorse  or  pity.  A  deqierate 
aepirant  for  the  Presidency,  governed  always  by  the  Jesuitical 
rue,  that  "  the  end  sanctifies  the  meaos.  ms  soliloquy  is 
that  of  the  crook-back  Dickon — 

"  Win  mm  not  b^  Out  to  pones  Uu  croiro, 
No'  tbmgB  divine,  dot  human,  b&ired  my  waf  ? 
Well,  let  tbom— tiier  can't  bat  My  J  Aoi  0— 
I WM  not  foA  M  well  as  mSOHh." 

His  ambition  desjiaizing  of  a  l^tamate  iasue,  is  willing  to  ruin 
that  it  may  rule. 

But  ahall  William  H.  Seward  drive  the  people  of  America 
into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  to  which  disunion  would 
conduct  them  (  When  so  many  greater  have  failed  shall  he 
succeed?  Shall  pigmies  achieve  what  giants  have  labored  for 
in  vain  ?    It  can  not  be  believed. 

But  he  is  a  conning  ape,  and  his  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
keaven  have  a  deep  purpose  in  them.  Observe,  we  do  not  do 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  injustice  to  afieot  Uiat  it  is 
a  great  or  wise  man  agEuost  whose  purposes  they  must  be  on 
their  guard.  It  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  still — it  is  a  cun- 
ning and  wicked  man  of  mean  ambition  and  reckless  charac- 
ter ;  a  man  too  narrow  to  be  controlled  by  large  ideas,  too  sd- 
Ml  to  conceive  a  great  and  statesmanlike  design — ^who  threat- 
ens tbeir  peace  and  safely.  This  man  has  read  the  history  of 
the  Democratic  party  closely.  He  knows  tJie  power  of  a  word 
as  a  popular  symbol;  he  remembers  that  Democratic  repabU- 
eanism  has  stirred  ^e  heroic  sentiments  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights  in  a  thousand  bosoms,  by  the  very  ring  uid  echo  of  its 
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Dime;  that  by  the  ohvta  of  tiiat  tne  ^^mlx^iim,  it  bee  ^wn 
thoBD  thoofiands,  vbilst  yet  ifnoraat,  into  its  idiool,  and  tkwe 
ednoried  them  into  wise  and  patriotio  dtizeOB,  and  loTeiB  oi 
tbeir  irhole  ooantiy.  He  knowB  all  this,  aad  hating  all  it 
means,  he  would  yet  steal  the  symbol  itself,  and  piostitaliDx  it 
to  the  Tile  uses  <^  the  a^tator,  the  sectionaiist,  the  socianBt, 
the  abolitionist,  and  all  his  motley  answ  of  "landless  reetdutcB) 
whom  their  o'er  cloyed  conntir  is  ready  to  T(»iut  forth" — lOse 
it  as  the  means  of  destroying  all  it  svmboliaea. 

Btanding  thns,  aoovling  in  baffled  hate  at  the  pxiocfi^ 
iriiioh  has  bo  long  defied  hiin,  yet  nursing  in  his  bosom  ute 
design  of  triddng  &om  it  its  own  weapons  and  plunging  them 
in  ite  bosom,  we  can  oonceive  of  no  aiNter  rHsesentative^ 
tium  this  man  fbr  Elleazar,  in  Old  Afaxlow^sTTragedy  of  "  Imst's 
DomiuioD,''  ^rhen  he  exclaims: 

"Gomel  pniple  yllbof , 
Kt  Hke  a  robe  Imp«iM  ou  mj  t«cl^ 
3te^  mdff  Him,  1  doMlkr  aaf  ooaUln 
MjTi *" 


It  is  a  vengeance  which  he  seeks  f(s  baffled  hopes  and  dis- 
appointed schemes.  How  aball  it  be  achieved?  Clearly  the 
old  name  of  "Whig"  will  do  nothing  to  help  him.  It  has  be- 
come odious.  That  name  so  holy  once;  around  which,  in  the 
iniimcy  of  the  Bepublic,  the  fondest  affeotion  and  proudest 
memories  of  the  patriot  clang,  as  to  something  inestimably 
predons ;  the  name  which  summoned  np  at  onoe,  pictures  of 
neroic  resistance  to  Britieh  lyranny,  and  calm,  intrepid  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  freemen — a  name  linked  with  eveiy  thing 
which  adorned  and  sanctified  our  atruggle  for  indepenaence — 
iras  appropriated  by  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Seward's  kidney^  it  be- 
came ideali£ed  with  the  purposes  of  a  party,  unrenuttingly 
hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  their  coontry- — a  party,  whose 
existence  was  one  l(Hig  lingering  defeat,  and  whose  histwy  is 
written  in  the  unvarying  success  of  its  opponents — and  in  a 
lew  years,  the  very  name  itself  fairly  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  people.  "Saave  c[ui  pent,"  became  the  motto  of  all  who 
bore  it,  and  you  may  well  believe  Mr.  Senator  Seward  does 
not  mean  to  be  the  hmdmost 

Next  holiest  in  the  minds,  and^sacred  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  the  word — Ilepublican.  But  have  we  not  beard  pf  ft 
"  CDt-porse  of  the  entire  and  the  rule :" 
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'  Twas  50  in  Denmark :  and,  look  yon,  hov  apt  our  modeon 
political  ClaodinB,  ia  to  follov  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Daniak 
piotofype.  He  inll  have  tbe  "preciooB  diadem"  of  the  Demo- 
onoy— Bepublioanism — in  his  pook^  before  7001  irizard  out 
say,  "Iwyf  presto  I  change  I" 

Tkos  indeed,  ve  majconader  the  Wh^  party  as  re-bt^tised, 
and  t^e  child,  with  a  relsrospectiTe  irony,  'whi<^  is  perfectly 
Danteeqae  in  its  immensity,  is  called  "Bepoblioanisnu"  The 
solemn  farce  has  been  played:  the  ceremony  is  complete: 
rerily  complete  for  it  has  been  baptized,  at  the  last  election  in 
the  State  of  New-York,  in  the  identical  waters  wherein  its 
aged  parent  Whiggery  was  drowned,  or  "se  defendendo" 
drowned  himself — the  waters  of  defeat 

Coold  anv  thing  be  more  mournfully  IndicrooB  than  this 
strange  jumoling  of  birth  and  bunal?  A  band  of  spectres 
paler  than  those  which  beleaguered  the  walls  of  ]E^^agTle — ^the 
ancient  but  defunct  "Whig  party — swathed  in  the  cerements, 
and  rustling  in  the  gloomy  pageantry  of  the  grave,  stand 
wildly  tossing  their  fleshleas  arms,  and  erinning  and  jabbering 
with  their  baje  and  ghastly  jaws,  around  the  bap^smal  font  of 
the  last  of  the  Fed^^l  line.  Unhappy  babe  I  ^They  dare  not 
even  give  it  its  father's  name.  A  oill  of  attainder  is  filed 
against  him  in  the  high  court  of  the  people.  His  estates  are 
confiscated — for  he  had  devastated  and  overthrown  cot  and' 
caatle  and  com  field,  to  make  a  royal  park  of  "Protection"  for 
his  delight.  His  heir  inherits  nothing  but  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. It  will  never  do  to  give  him  his  Other's  name.  Bat 
the  high-priest  of  the  old  dispensation  has  an  inspiration.  Let 
tifl  call  the  child  by  the  name  the  people  love ;  bat  when  he  is 
old  enough  we  will  teach  him  his  own  name,  and  what  a  store 
of  hate  he  has  laid  up,  against  these  same  people  who  have 
driven  his  fethera  out  &om  amongst  them.  So  shall  he  grow 
strong,  and  eunning  in  safety,  and  bide  his  time,  and  revenge 
us  when  it  cornea ;  Let  us  call  him  Bepublicanism  I 

And  80  they  baptized  him,  and  then  went  back  to  their  owd 
plaoe,  where  Milton  says,  "ice  performs  the  efieot  of  fire." 

It  will  not  do  therefore,  for-  any  to  delude  thetnselTes  with 
the  idea,  that  the  late  and  ignominious  defeat  of  Black  Bepub- 
licanism in  this  State  concludes  the  tragedy.  It  is  merely  the 
first  act  There  be  yet  four  to  come,  and  tne  name  of  the  au- 
thor upon  the  title-page  assures  as  that  no  triok,  surprise,  nor 
strong  "situation,"  within  the  range  of  political  melo-dnuna 
will  be  omitted.  Ur.  Aathor  and  Uanager  Seward,  has  already 
"rang**  in  the  music.     Preeently  we  shall  have  the  "gas*' 
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tamed  oa,  and  a  litde  more  light  upon  tbe  sabjeot  Another 
totu^  of  the  bell,  and  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  dranm  of 
Black  Sepublioanism.  You  fancy,  perhapB,  ih&t  the  hero  is 
enacted  by  Tonssaint  L'Oavertare.  Not  a  bit  of  it  Wilham  H. 
Seward  is  the  star,  and  the  play  is  cast  with  all  the  strength  of 
a  motlffy  company.  "No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare-crows." 
Abolitionism  ;  Fonrierism ;  Socialism ;  Fiee-Soilism ;  Free* 
Lovism,  and  all  the  "  lams,"  mouth,  and  strut,  and  rant,  and 
"o'er  do  Termagant"  to  a  delighted  audience  of  saints  and 
tabbies;  whilst  meekly  ranged  on  either  side  the  stage,  like 
Bombastes'  army,  tbe  tattered  remnants  of  the  Whig  party 
stand  o^pe,  and  swear  this  God  doth  speak  brave  words. 
And  it  IS  this  forlorn,  forsaken  crew  of  knavish  fools,  and  fool* 
iflh  knaves  who  are  to  disturb  our  quiet,  and  make  night  hideous 
with  threats  of  disunion  I    Ye  Gods  it  doth  amaze  us. 

When  John  C.  Calhoun  stood  up  and  spoke  such  threats, 
mad  and  foolish  though  he  was,  there  was  a  melancholy  eran- 
dear  about  the  man  which  vntrded  hate  aside,  and  turned  oar 
harshest  thon^ts  into  a  gentle  pity.  It  seemed  a  sad,  dis- 
heartening  thing,  to  see  a  great  and  honest  man  a  monomaniac 
on  tiie  suDJect  of  slavery,  and  in  hie  paroxysins  tearing  tbe 
laurel  from  his  own  brow,  dashing  down  his  own  statue 
from  its  niche  in  the  national  gallery — and.  refusing  to  be  im- 
mortal, "narrow  his  mind"  to  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  and 
the  plaudits  of  its  renal  press.  But  when  WQliam  H.  Seward 
Btands  np  to  do  the  same  thing,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
Jonathan  Wild  attempting  the  character  of  Oonolanus.  The 
first  is  a  grand  old  gloomy  portrut  by  Salvator  Bosa ;  the  last 
a  notesque  etching  of  Tony  Johannot. 

But  with  the  ludicrous  and  repuliUTe  in  the  last  picture 
mingles  also  Bontethine  of  the  temble.  The  craft  of  the  man 
sap^ies  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  bis  patient  industry  in 
enl-doing  that  of  geniua. 

Thus,  in  organizing  a  new  part^  firom  the  scattered  remnants 
of  tiie  old  regular  whig  axray,  be  baa  imitated  Fra  Moriale, 
Conrad  I«ndo,  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  and  recruited  hia 
band  <rf  "  &ee  lances"  witi  every  desperate  adventurer,  ruined 
mmester,  or  discharged  servant,  who  would  wear  his  livery. 
Added  to  Iheae,  the  dass  of  insane  persons  popularly  known 
M  "Ism-ites,"  absurd  reasoners  but  desperate  fighters,  and 
m  have  the  whole  "material,"  moral  and  physical,  of  the  new 
Black  Bepnblioan  party. 

The  tactics  of  thiB  iwrty  are  the  ordinary  tactics  of  Oondot- 
tieri.    laving  upon  the  spoil  of  honest  men,  their  harvest  inust 
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be  reaped  in  s  time  of  oiTil  turmoil  and  oonfoBioB.  State,  then- 
fore,  must  be  set  agwnst  state,  and  commanitj  againat  oommTi- 
wij.  Gteos^pbicu.  lines  must  be  made  to  bonnd  rivalries,  and 
divide  neighbors  into  hostile  encampments.  Distrust,  enw, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncbaritablenesa,  must  be  insidioosfy 
sown  in  hearts  once  bonnd  twether  by  the  stiosg  ties  of  oon- 
s&nguinitj  or  of  aS^tion.  Numberless  petty  broils,  and  seo- 
tional  vara  must  distract  attention,  and  anbrd  paj  awit  plunder 
ter  the  free  lanoes  of  Black  BepiibKcan  chiyaJry.  The  Soudi 
mast  be  taught  to  believe  the  North,  from  Ifason  k  Dixon's 
to  the  Oanada  liie,  little  better  than  a  grand  abolition  confed- 
eracy; and  the  North  goaded  with  the  idea  that  "Sonthem 
chivalry"  is  perpetnally  loading  its  revolver  or  sharpening  ita 
bowie-Kni&  ror  flie  benevolent  purpose  of  cutting  ita  throat  or 
blowing  out  its  brains  at  the  first  convenient  opportuni^. 

Is  the  picture  overdrawn?  The  people  of  the  United  States 
know  that  it  is  not  . 

Are  the  means  and  methods  of  the  arch-agitator  &irly  set 
forth  by  na  ?    Every  Northern  man  knows  that  they  are. 

And  who  is  there  that  is  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  it  all ; 
who  so  fondly  ignorant  or  oonfiding  as  to  believe  ehber  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  or  his  party  honest  in  their  love  of  the  Negro? 
Submit  the  matter  to  any  test  that  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise, and,  our  li&  upon  it,  the  hardest-hearted  planter  between 
Maryland  and  Texas  has  more  true  tendemesa  for  the  bodies 
and  sonla  of  his  slaves ;  will  do  more  unselfish  acts  for  their 
benefit  and  condnct  himself  towards  them  with  p  more  manly 
and  Christian  spirit  of  sympathy  and  affection  than  could  l>e 
gathered  out  of  the  sot^  of  all  the  ranting  Black  Bepublieans 
tt^ethor.  How  grandly  beautiful,  with  irtiat  a  h(dy  magnifi- 
cence, above  the  discordant  clamor  of  these  politicai  birds  of 
ill  omen,  these  bats  and  owls,  the  burden  of  whose  boding 
scream  is  ever  the  filthy  'vford  Disunion,  xiae  the  appealing 
tones  of,  Madison: 

"  Hearken  not  to  the  unnatural  voice,  which  tells  you  that 
the  people  of  America,  knit  together  as  they  are  by  so  many 
chords  of  affection,  can  no  longer  live  together  as  membwB  <rf 
the  same  flunily  :  can  no  longer  (jt^tinue  ui©  mutuid  ^ardians 
of  their  mutual  bmptness ;  can  bo  longer  be  fellow-oitizens  of 
one  great,  respectable,  and  iSourishiug  empire, 

"  No,  my  countrymen,  shnt  your  ears  against  this  anhallowed 
language  Shut  your  hearta  a^unst  the  poiscn  whioh  it  con- 
veys. The  Kndied'  blood  whiwi  fiowa  in  the  veins  of  Ameri- 
can cutizens,  the  mingled  blood  whidi  they  have  shed  in  db- 
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feoBB  of  thbit  eacred  rights,  consecrate  their  unioQ,  aad  ex(ate 
horror  at  the  idea  of  their  beoomiiig  aliens,  riraJa,  enemies. 
And  if  noTeltiea  are  to  he  shonne^  believe  me,  the  most 
alarming  of  all  noveltiea,  the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the 
most  rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that  of  rending  in  pieces,  in  order 
to  preserve  our  liberties,  and  promote  oar  happmesa." 

a  W.  C. 


VITRUTIANAB, 


UOBB  OB  LESS  JNTBODnCIOET  TO  THE  ADTHOR'S  BTYLB. 

Ths  days  of  temples  are  passed.  It  is  an  age  of  utilitarian' 
ism.  I  have  an  ambition,  also,  to  be  nsefiif  to  my  felloir- 
beings.  I  shall,  therefore,  devote  to  their  service  the  accnmn- 
lated  stores  of  mj  learning  and  experience.  As  a  "place  in 
the  country"  is  the  end  and  aim  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens, who  do  not  know  a  cabbage  ftom  a  cart-wheel,  I 
diall  dedicate  this  work  chiefly  to  a  series  of  usefol  rules  tmd 
suggestions,  for  the  building  of  Italian  villas,  Elizabethan  cot- 
tages, Swiss  chalets,  Qothic  castles  and  other  such  very  taste- 
fm  and  appropriate  improvemenla  Of  the  oH-fiishioned  countiy 
house. 

To  plunge,  then,  at  onoe,  into  the  middle  of  the  subject,- 1 
anticipate  your  impatience,  my  dear  public,  and  shall  proceed 
to  tell  you  "How  to  build  a  house."  The  mechanical  part  of 
l3ie  operation  Tou  had,  perhaps,  better  leave  to  the  carpenter 
And  mason.    The  plan  I  shaube  happy  to  furnish  you. 

The  following  plain  and  simple  xmes  will,  I  think,  singu- 
larly' assist  yon. 

I^t.  Put  it  up  so  that  it  will  stand  alone.  A  house  which 
becomes  inclined  in  early  youth,  is  apt  1o  crack  before  it 
reaches  matnre  age,  or  an  angle  of  ibrty-five  degree^  and  to 
allow  the  wind  too  much  fanuliar  aacfiss.  Now,  the  "wind," 
says  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  "  is  disagreeable  when  it  whistles 
through  th9  key-hole."    It  is  Apt  to  be  more  so  when  your 
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gable  indolges  in  a  «Qeral  response  to  tlie  popular  Scotch  air 
of  "  Whiatle  and  riTcome  to  ye,  my  lad," 

Second.  Before  yoa  put  up  an  illoatrated  villa  or  cottagB 
om^  be  sure  you  have  counted  the  cost.  As  the  best  "  notea 
on  building,"  I  would  suggest  s  constant  reference  to  your 
book  of  "  notes  payable." 

Third.  Alwara  secure  a  good  aspect,  which  we  would  have 
yon  understana  to  mean,  place  your  house  so,  that  when 
people  come  to  see  it,  they  will  not  amuse  themselTes  by  what 
IS  Tolgarly  called,  "  taking  a  sight  at  it,"  an  operation  com- 
monly- performed  by  a  dose  juxtaposition  between  the  thumb 
and  the  ol&ctory  organ  of  the  observer. 

Hyou  can  place  it  so  as  to  have  the  sun  on  both  sides  of  it 
mt  once — ^it  will  be  an  advantage. 

four^  As  a  general  rule,  the  entrance  should  be  in  a  con- 
tvenient  place  for  getting  in  and  out  Z^  however,  any  local 
(Peculiarity  obliges  you  to  choose  another,  plaoe,  it  will,  per- 
•tu^  be  better  to  do  so.  You  may,  under  such  drcumstancea, 
■  ooDBole  yourself  with  the  adag^  ^at  "  the  furthest  way  round 
lis  the  nearest  way  home." 

.Fifth.  You  should  be  psrticuliir  about  the  kitchen  and  indis- 
pensable offioes.  I^  however,  you  have,  before  you  reach 
them,  spent  more  money  than  you  know  where'  to  borrow,  the 
kitchen  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  yoa  will  have 
".food  for  thought"  ready  cooked  at  all  times.  The  purchase 
of  a  cow,  which  you  may  keep  in  the  kitchen-garden,  will, 
.also,  afford  you  an  admirable  opportunity  of  learning  how  to 
- "  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  fancies.^ 

SSxih,  If  TOUT  destiny,  in  your  oonntiy  home,  is  to  be  a 
mere  idler,  the  smaller  your  house  is  the  better,  as  yon  will 
have  a  greater  chanee  of  confining  youi  attention  to  your 


Seventh.  If  yon  propose  being  an  early  riser  and  feeder, 
you  will  find  a  dining-room  superfluous.  After  breakfasting 
'with  the  "early  birds,"  upon  "wonns,"  which,  we  are  informeoL 
that  class  of  the  community  catch  in  great  numbei^  you  wilt 
'find  a  bite,  at  noon,  with  the  cattle  very  convenient.  Thia 
.advice  is  founded  upon  the  suppoaition,  that  your  rural  tastes 

a  naturally,  leaa  you  to  "  eo  to  grass." 
however,  jou  make  the  late  afternoon,  or  early  evening 
the  principal  event  of  the  day,  you  can  drink  your  tea, 
iand  will,  oonsequently,  have  no  need  of  a  "  ealU  i  mcmgir." 

.^hih.  You  will,  of  course,  provide  a  gem  of  a  room  for 
your  wife — Mrs.  Dobkina.    Snould  you,  however,  be  in  the 
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haixt  of  QBlling  her  "  my  duck,"  the  Qoarest  pond  may  entirely 
obviate  that  necessity,  and  relieve  you  of  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

JfmA.  Your  saloti,  parlor,  or  drawing-ioom — as  yon  please 
— never  being  naed,  you  will,  nator^y,  spend  tbe  moat  paina  \ 
and  money  upon  it.  and  may  also  odcasionally  enliven  the 
tedium  of  a  stormy  day,  by  unlocking  the  door,  if  Mrs.  D— — 
will  lend  you  the  key,  ana,  examining  yourself  in  the  grand 
mirror,  request  the  gentleman  you  see  there  to  explain  hia 
reflections,  and  say,  what  he  means  by  insinuating  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  adage,  "  A  fool  and  hia  money  are  soon 
parted." 

You  will  then  caotionsly  retire,  first  being  careful  to 
observe  that  the  slip-coreia  to  the  iujniture  have  not  bees 
removed  unce  the  last  annual  visit  of  your  fine  neighbors,  the 
DeBoonoes. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  condder  the  LmaAKT.  The  pro- 
vision of  snch  a  room  is  a  necessity,  provided  you  have  any 
books  to  put  in  it,  or  any  deaire  to  read  them  when  you  get 
there. 

I^  however,  your  collection  is  "  small  and  sekctj"  consisting 
of  the  "  Complete  Housewife,"  for  Miss  Dobkins,  and  a  back- 
gammon box,  labelled  "  History  of  England,"  loi  yourself,  a 
pair  of  swingiog-ehelves,  in  the  generu  sittmg-room,  will  be 
at  once  ornamental  and  convenient,  and  efiect  a  decided  sav- 
ing both  in  expenditure  and  space. 

Thr  G-entleuen's  Dkessikg-kook. — As  this  should  bo 
near  tiie  hall,  you  can  have  a  closet  to  serve  instead,  cunningly 
contrived  under  the  main  staircase.  Yon  will,  by  this  means, 
secure  great  ease  of  access  and  complete  retirement 

Mud  being  the  prevalent  oharacteristio  of  the  country,  and 
cowhide  boots  indispensable  luxuries,  the  principal  furniture 
should  consist  of  a  boot-jack  and  a  pair  of  suppers. 

The  tin  basin  and  the  jack-towel  you  wiQ,  of  course,  take 
care  always  to  have  ready  in  the  wasn-house.  In  warm  wea- 
ther, tite  bench  by  the  well  is  the  more  eligible  position  fi>i 
them. 

Thb  Pbincifal  StjUBOABS  should,  by  all  means,  form  a 
oommnnication  between  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
hons^  unless,  like  honest  Dennis  Bulgroddeiy's,  your  house  is. 
only  two  stories  high,  and  both  on  the  gionna-floor,  when 
the  Btaiioase  prindple  may  be  altogether  omitted  &om  th& 
elevation :  it  can,  then,  b^  considered  entirely  off  &om  the- 
main  hjUl,  wbteh  maj  serve,  on  oooasion,  either  as  a  ball-roook 
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or  a  ten-pin  alley.  In  Iiolidaj  times,  however,  tbe  bam-floor 
offers  a  nne  area  of  nno^tnicted  space  for  liota  porposes,  and 
affoids  a  degree  of  primitive  enjoyment  to  the  dancers,  altogc- 
liier  unattainable  in  "  gilded  haUs,"  not  that  we  are  soppoaing 
yonr  hall  to  be  gilded,  out  that  the  quotation  ia  appropnate  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  the  alight  reference  to  gold,  in 
connection  with  dancing,  highly  aucgestrve  of  your  having  to 
"pay  the  piper,"  at  the  end  of  the  holidays. 

THE  SLEePiNG  ApARTMEHra  if  yon  are  of  a  convivial 
•disposition,  had  better  be  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  bandy  to 
the  "  dairy,"  unless  the  "  milk**  is  Kept  "  lying  about  loose." 
Should  you,  however,  decide  upon  the  second  floor,  or  upon 
having  a  second  floor  at  all,  a  staircase — roomy,  easy  of  ascent, 
and  with  the  fewest  possible  "tumings — will  be  found  advanta- 
geous to  health  and  longevity. 

The  bed-rooms  being  used  entirely  for  sleeping  purposes, 
light  will  not  only  be  superfluous,  but'entirelyout  of  the  ques- 
tion, as,  the  leas  hght  one  has  to  sleep  by.  the  better.  Windows 
may,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
A  ventilation  hole,  like  those  used,  we  believe,  in  Glasgow, 
under  a  special  exemption  from  that  blessing  of  Ei^lish  con- 
stitutions liberty — ^the  window-tax — ^being  quite  sufficient. 

Habits  of  early  rising,  and  a  large  increase  of  health  and 
wisdom,  will  accrue  from  this  sensible  and  ufieful  retrench- 
ment 

A  door  to  each  room  will,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  be  found 
Indispensable. 

Tra  Sebtamts'  Staiewat  ot^ht  to  be  entirely  distinct  from 
that  used  by  the  family.  It  is  exceedingly  awkward,  and  some- 
times annoying,  to  find  John  Footman  making  love  to  Sally 
Housemaid  on  the  first  landing,  or  Peter  Groom  and  Dolly 
Cook  comparing  gains  on  the  second,  and  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  how  soon  they  may  prudently  set  up  a  "public,"  or  a 
steamboat-bar  on  your  "  miasings." 


OP  STTLES  OP  AECHlTBOTtTftE. 

Your  architecture  should  spring  naturally  from  the  situation 
And  prevailing  features  of  the  countty,  and  yonr  house  be,  as  it 
were,  the  principal  plant  produced  upon  yonr  cronnda.  The 
Terdancy  of  having  a  oountry  house  at  all,  and  the  improba- 
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\a^  of  7001  producing  mj  thing  da^  will,  howeveTj  seonze 
yoQ  a  close  appnsimaticHi  to  tliiA  oeaizable  oHAracteriatio. 

To  make  asBOiance  donbhr  euie,  howeTei^  and  "  take  a  bond 
of  fate" — ^if  the  jraatlemaii  oom  vhom  you  purchase  have  not 
giren  joa  a  surfeit  of  everr  thing  in  the  nature  of  boEtds,  by 
taking  you2B  for  two  thinu  the  pnrchaBe-money  at  ten  per 
oesl^  and  a  bonus,  it  may  not  be  amiaa  to  point  onta  few  of  the 
grand  divisiona  in  Sticfa.thetic  ABCHiTJurruKS  yoa  wovild  do 
well  to  attend  ta 

I^  for  instance,  the  coantry  be  acBAXFAiGUf  one,  a  detached 
tower  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  hotile  will  be  highly  picturesque, 
appropriate,  and  Boggestive.  The  introduction  m  the  cork- 
form  in  your  outbuildinga  will  be  found  ua  admirable  ex;ten> 
sion  of  the  design,  and  afford  a  pleasing  evidence  of  your  acoa- 
raoy  of  taste. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  large  rirers,  or  numerous  lakes, 
nothing  could  be  in  £aer  lEeeping  than  the  ark  or  ^fiai-booL  By 
the  adoption  of  this  form  the  annual  recnrrence  of  the  spring 
&edietB  will  add  the  agreeable  variety  of  a  yachting  ezcnreioi], 
,  unattended  with  any  of  the  trouble  of  such  an  amusement,  to 
the  monotony  of  an  ordinary  country  life. 

Fire  yeore'  eiperience  of  a  country  life  in  tho  kingdom  of 
Kew-Jetsey  has  disposed  the  author  to  believe  the  Bat-boat 
style  appropriate  to  almost  any  rural  site,  as  no  one  but  a  de- 
cided "Sat**  would  remain, over  a  month  at  a  time,  in  the 
country,  of  his  own  &ee  will- 
In  a  mountainous  country  a  Castellated  residence  is  not 
inappropriate. 

ureat  care,  however,  should  be  talcen  in  adding  the  towers, 
or  wings,  as  they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  furnish  your  purse  with 
the  same  unfortunate  appendages. 

In  a  future  chanter  we  may  go  more  particularly  into  iha 
subject  of  the  dimrent  styles ;  also  the  method  of  warming 
ana  ventilating.  The  latter,  however,  we  consider  of  little 
consequence  as,  in  the  country,  we  always  found  it  much  more 
di£calt  to  keep  the  wind  out  thui  let  it  in ;  indeed,  evety 
country  house  in  which  we  were  ever  so  vnfortooate  aa  to  pass 
a  night,  sent  ua  home  with  the  ear-ache,  and  a  stiff  neek,  and 
appeared  to  ua  to  be  particularly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
^Ins. 

Sbbbsiko  Booub — ^linen-closet^  housemaids^  and  honae- 
keepers'  rooms,  bathing-rooms,  etc.,  etc.,  you  may  think  about, 
but  nad  much  better  take  it  out  in  thinking;  as  the  more  you 
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have  of  tbem  the  votse  von  will  be  off|  on  the  time-honored 
prismple  that  fools  baild  qoobcs  for  vise  men  to  lire  in. 

^Fbr  HEIQETT  and  proportion  of  the  rooms  must,  in  a  mea- 
sare,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  building.  If  your  house, 
therefore,  be  twenty-four  by  thirty-two  feet,  it  may  be  an 
agreeable,  but  it  will  be  found  adeluaive  anticipation  to  expect 
your  hall  to  be  twenty  feet  wide,  or  your  drawing-room  to  be 
forty  by  Sftj. 

If  it  be  a  frame  bailding,  fourteen  feet  from  plate  to  sUl,  it 
will  also  be  an  error  to  otdculate  upon  having  a  aixteen-foot 
ceilinff  to  your  parlor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  room  ibr  a  high- 
posted  beiutead  on  your  second  floor.  With  these  slight  and 
unimportant  restriotionB,  yon  may  make  your  rooms  any  size 
you  please. 

Tour  DnnNO-Roov,  to  secnre  the  comfort  of  the  dinen, 
should  be  at  least  sixteen  feet  wide.  A  good  cook,  howerer, 
will  be  much  more  certain  to  secure  their  comfort,  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  attend  to  the  dimensions  of  your 
cook  than  your  dining-room,  as,  without  her,  no  matter  what 
plan  you  lay  down,  the  whole  thing  will  very  soon  be  as  broad 
as  it  IS  long. 

We  had  intended  to  direct  you  where  to  put  the  fire-place, 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  do  so  before  settling  the  question  of  the 
cook,  as  it  would  be  merely  getting  ont  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire. 

Yo'nr  Dbawing-Boom  should  not  be  aquar^  but  rather  long 
than  otherwise.  As  we  expect,  however,  to  be  longer  than 
otherwise  before  we  have  a  drawing-room  of  our  own  to  test 
the  propriety  of  our  directions  upon,  we  shall  not  draw  any 
&rther  on  our  ima^nation  for  this  apartment. 

What  rules  should  be  applied  to  long  corridors  and  galleries 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Some  good  hints  may  be  found 
in  Lord  Byron,  however,  as  to  their  appropriateness  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  melancholy  man,  and  we  refer  the  reader,  there- 
fore to  his  celebrated  work  on  moral  architeotare,  called  Don 
Juan. 

After  all,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  let  the  long  corri- 
dors alone,  and  content  youreelf  with  a  passage-way  below,  and 
a  shelf  for  a  pot  of  mignionette  under  eaoh  window. 

We  shall  devote  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter  to  the 
SrroHSN,  and  as  that  department  offers  a  large  "range"  to  the 
artist,  we  hope  to  do  it  particularly  brows. 
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AFTER     THE     BATTLE. 


Thkbb  is  little  in  lookiog  back  npoQ  a  diBastroDsIy  result- 
ii^  State  election,  to  inspire  ua  with  veiy  &noifiil  or  visionarj 
anticipations  as  to  the  riitnre,  or  indaoe  QS  in  very  exulting 
strains,  to  sound  the  praiaea  of  a  parl^,  that  thus  sacrifices  its 
honor  and  integrity  upon  the  altar  of  selfishnees.  Were  the 
whole  Democracy  of  the  Union,  thus  sadly  "  distracted,  divided, 
and  dwarfed,"  we  would  leave  them  to  nght  their  own  battles, 
write  their  own  laudatory,  and  their  own  epitaph.  The  ol»ti- 
nate,  fool-hardy  selfishness,  which  has  disgraced  their  leading 
men,  has  nullified  and  nothingized,  for  the  moment,  the  once 
impregnable  and  "lion-hearth  Democracy"  of  the  Empire 
State.  The  Jaet  is  all  we  wish  to  put  on  record.  To  which 
faction  the  lu-ger  part  of  this  disaatei  is  attributable,  we  leave 
others  to  determine.  It  is  sufficiently  humiliating  to  view  the 
scene  before  us ;  and  if  possible  to  read  a  moral  in  it,  that  may 
hereaAer  guide  us  in  safer  paths,  and  lead  na  toi  truer  honor. 
Whenever  the  Democr&<^  of  New- York  shall  again  be  united j 
when  the  unselfish  spirit  of  Silas  Wright  shall  inspire  and 
control  the  hearts  of  her  leading  men;  then  again,  as  we  still 
fondly  hope,  her  masses  shall  move  arm  in  arm,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  in  defense  of  ^e  time-honored  political  principles, 
which  BO  often,  in  the  most  trying  times,  and  on  the  most  mo- 
mentous occasions,  they  have  triumphantly  and  gloriously 
vindicated, — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  retrieve  our 
wounded  honor,  and  once  more  be  pointed  to  &om  our  sister 
States,  as  the  "  Gibraltar"  of  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution. 

Whilst  we  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  let  us  not 
forget  that  all  is  not  lost.  When  we  look  abroad  over  the  vast 
army  that  is  to  be  marshaled  for  the  battle  of  1856,  we  do  not 
eveiywhere  behold  the  banner  of  Democracy  trailed  in  the 
dust.  Far  from  it  In  every  State  of  the  Union  a  spirit  of 
harmony  is  springing  up,  and  the  spirit  of  dieoord  in  our  ranks 
dwindling  away.  The  great  body  of  Democratic  men,  out  of 
New-Yo^  are  acting  unitedly  and  energetically,  and  are 
achieving  iraolts  whi(£  shonld  inspire  ns  with  hope,  and  teach 
OS  to  foUow  their  example.  We  have  in  anticipation,  a  Na- 
tional ConvenUon,  which,  by  a  firm  and  patriotic  course,  in  per- 
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mittingno  jot  or  tittle  of  true  Democratio  iuth  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  nltar  of  Sectionalism,  in  selecting  men,  as  candidates,  who 
have  sbown  their  hand,  uttered  their  opinions,  and  pledged  their 
sacred  honor  to  that  &ith,  may  again,  ewm  here,  produce  har- 
mony, and  enable  u^  to  enter  the  contest  of  1856,  with  sure 
prestige  of  victory.  It  ia  possible  for  the  Democracy  of  New- 
lork,  to  regain  the  proud  eminence  on  which  tnej  stood, 
when  in  1862,  they  rolled  up  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand for  Pierce  and  King. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  selfishness  had  something  to  do  in 
producing  that  unparalleled  majority ;  not  so  much,  however, 
as  it  has  openly  and  shamefully  done,  in  reducing  it  to  two 
impotent  and  contemptible  minorities.  Is  it  not  possible,  nay 
probable,  so  far  as  semshneas  caused  the  discordant  material  of 
1852  to  combine  in  a  solid  and  impregnable  phalanx,  that  in  1856 
it  may  perform  the  same  beneficent  office?  It  is  a  spirit  of 
Mammon  we  admit — that  "least  erected  of  the  spirits  that  fell." 
But  so  long  aa  the  "loaves  and  fishes"  are  necessarily  a  com- 
ponent part  of  what  is  achieved  by  victory,  the  party  most 
likely  in  his  judgment  to  succeed,  is  certain  to  have,  if  not  to 
be  cursed  in  the  end,  by  his  support.  The  Democratie  party 
is  not  the  only  one  he  is  ready  to  serve.  He  is  olreadr  count- 
ing his  accumulated  treasure  of  Know-Nothingism.  £[e  is  by 
turns  Irish,  Anti-Mason,  Abolitionist,  and  Mormon,  just  as  the 
chances  of  success  appear  in  prospect ;  and  if  he  fail  to  thrust 
himself  forward,  and  stand  in  toe  front  rank  in  the  contest  of 
1S56,  on  the  side  of  the  Democratic  nominees,  it  will  be  be- 
cause his  grovelling  and  sordid  perceptions,  can  not  see  the 
"loaves  and  fishes"  in  that  direction.  He  helped  the  Whigs 
in  1840,  but  deserted  them  the  moment  his  espected  National 
Bank  was  vetoed.  He  gave  them  a  lift  again  in  1848,  bnt  quit 
them  the  moment  "Galphinism"  exploded,  and  their  credit 
began  to  run  low. 

We  contend  that  the  administration  of  President  Pierce  has 
been  a  good  and  an  able  one.  No  jot  or  tittle  of  our  national 
honor  has  been  sacrificed,  nor  has  the  country,  from  any  want 
of  enlightened  statesmanship  or  sound  policy,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  suffered  in  any  of  its  vast  interests.  In  our 
November  number  we  showed  conclusively,  that  the  President's 
vetoes  of  three  important  acta  of  Congress,  of  the  last  session, 
were  not  only  justifiable  and  called  for,  on  grounds  of  positive 
justice  and  sound  policy,  but  that  they  were  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  and  decisions  which  have  emanated 
from  our  purest  and  wisest  Democratic  statesmen,  for  the  last 
half  a  century. 
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The  adminiatratjon  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  that  cause, 
even  if  it  have  soffered  the  inevitable  consequences  of  coming 
into  power  by  e6  vast  and  unexpected  a  majoritj.  We  wm 
not  atop  to  "baeket  up  the  family"  of  troubles,  naturally  and 
almost  inevitably  resulting  &om  having  ao  many  to  feed.  The 
moBt  common  mind  will  discover  the  difficulty  at  a  glance ; 
and  we  fear  that  our  merely  hinting  at  the  idea,  may  induce  or 
provoke  aome  ill-disposed  persons,  to  throw  back  upon  us  the 
insinuation,  that  we  are  not  likelv  at  the  next  trial  to  encoun- 
ter the  same  evil.  Jefferson  used  to  say,  that  one  or  two  was 
the  safest  majority  in  a  house  of  Congress.  We  suppose  the 
safety  consisted  in  there  being  little  danger  of  such  a  majority 
being  split  up  into  cliques  and  factions. 

Speaking  of  Jefferson,  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  did  more 
than  any  oth^  to  lay  a  solid  and  durable  foundation  of  pure 
republican  principles,  upon  which  the  Democratic  party  might 
plant  its  standard  and  be  invulnerable.  It  is  to  the  period,  in 
which  hia  influence  had  such  controlling  power  over  the  des- 
tiny of  hia  country,  that  we  can  also  look  for  a  sample  of  such 
integrity  and  devotion  to  those  principles,  as  whenever  prac- 
tised and  lived  up  to,  will  ahield  them  from  dancer  or  degen- 
eracy. He,  like  aU  bis  Democratic  successors  m  office,  had 
fanaticism  and  Federalism  to  contend  with.  In  his  time,  the 
priesthood  were  alarmed  lest  the  Bible  should  be  suppressed, 
and  all  the  infidelity  that  had  disgraced  France,  prevail  here 
under  l^al  sanction.  They  therefore  united  with  the  Federal- 
ists in  denonndng  him  as  a  Jacobin  and  demagogue.  The 
pulpit  became  a  political  forum,  and  a  great  many  good  old 
uidies,  and  some  very  honest  men,  were  exceedingly  firightened, 
both  in  Conneotiout  and  Massachusetts.  The  Federal  party 
were  powerful  in  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the  eminent  talent  and 
learning  of  their  leading  men.  The  wealth  was  not  held  back 
when  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  envied  popularity 
of  the  "Democrat'  JeSerson.  (We  owe  the  Federalists  what  it 
ia  worth,  for  the  name  they  gave  na  in  derision,  and  when  we 
tiaye  made  it  respectable,  have  tried  to  steal.)  The  talents  of  that 
aristocratio  party,  were  bitterly,  constantly,  and  intensely  em- 
ployed in  defaming  his  character,  and  in  misrepresenting  and 
distorting  hia  motives  and  policy.  No  denuQciations  of  the 
patriot  Jaokson,  in  our  times,  were  more  bitter  and  relentless 
uan  were  bestowed  upon  Jefierson,  &om  the  day  he  became 
the  powerful  rival  of  the  elder  Adams,  to  that  in  which  he  but- 
rendered  the  presidential  chair  to  Mr.  Madison.  No  times 
lisve  been  more  trying  to  the  popularity  of  a  public  man.   The 
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repablio  was,  as  it  were,  Id  its  in&noy.  Its  strongtii  vaa  not 
developed,  Ite  resouroes  vere  limited.  The  couoti^  was 
threatened,  both  at  home  and  from  abroad ; '  yet  no  man  has 
siace  taken  a  more  decided  stand,  or  more  unfiinohind^r  main- 
tained and  defended  the  national  honor  than  did  he.  The  fbzoe 
of  his  character,  and  the  integrity  of  bis  party  were  such,  that 
slthongh  he  came  into  power  by  a  mere  casting  vote  in  the 
Houae  of  BepresentatiTea,  he  was  at  the  end  of  four  years 
triumphantly  reelected  by  the  people^  and  broaght  the  second 
term  of  his  service  to  a  brilliant  dose,  by  the  election  of  a 
Democrat  as  his  siiocessor.  We  shall  need  just  such  a  Demo- 
cratic party  next  year.  They  were  a  goodly  heritage,  lefi  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Madison,  for  his  snppOTt  in  what  he  was 
to  encounter  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  hatred  of  the  Federal  party  for  every  thing  Democratic, 
did  not  end  with  Mr.  JeSerBon's  administration ;  but,  if  poaai- 
ble,  was  exhibited  towards  that  of  Madison  in  even  greater 
violence  and  atrocity.  The  same  priesthood,  and  the  same 
politicians  were  still  alive;  and  their  bigotry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  disappointed  ambition  on  the  other,  seemed  to  have  lost 
none  of  their  virulenoe,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  have  reached 
in  madness,  the  verge  of  tieason.  On  the  fanatic  side,  in  the 
war  of  1612,  England  was  toasted  as  the  "Bulwaolc  ofow  re- 
ligxon,  and  the  Worl£a  hut  hope."  On  that  of  the  poiiticiana, 
Madison  was  denounced  in  every  form  of  malignant  ritnpetar 
tion  of  which  language  la  ezpresave.  Sudi  things  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  foi^gotten ;  and  therefore  we  will  wS&t  the  fol- 
lowing, merely  as  a  sample,  for  it  is  only  an  instance  amon^ 
ten  thousand.  It  is  a  sentimeiit  offerea  by  a  distingnished 
Federalist,  on  a  public  occasion:  "James  Mddiaon — unfit  for 
Beaven — too  had  for  Bell :  Toay  &a  angel  of  darhuea  convey  him 
heyond  the  bounds  ofeiAer."  We  do  not  mean  to  insinoate  that 
either  Fusionists,  KnoW'Nothlngs,  or  Abolitionists  would  now 
ao  far  forget  themselves,  as  to  denounce  President  Fierce  in 
terms  of  such  utter  disrespectr;  but  they  have  come  as  near  ta 
it  as  the  present  state  of  civilization  will  permit. 

The  noble  Democracy  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  trained,  were 
the  shield  and  buckler  of  Mr.  Madiscm's  administration  to  the 
end  of  tiie  war.  Its  close  was  brilliant.  It  shed  &  lizht  upon 
the  enormities  perpetrated  towards  their  country  by  the  Fede> 
nd  party,  Hartford  Convention  and  all,  which  caused  them  to 
shrink  from  public  view.  The  party  was  never  heard  of  again, 
(u  such,  for  t«n  years.  It  had  been  practioally  dead  from  the 
election  of  Mr.  Monioe,  to  that  of  Mi.  Adams ;  and  the  &nt 
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notice  ire  bad  of  its  resurrection,  was  the  dnnonncement  by 
Jofliah  Qamcy,  of  Boston,  we  tbink  on  tbe  4th  Jul;,  1825,  in  a 
toast  in  honor  of  Mr.  AdRnris :  "Those  who  fdl  with  Ae  first 
Adams,  have  Ttsen  with  the  second."  The  election  of  1828 
tai^bt  them,  that  if  they  had  thua  risen,  ^  was  only  to  fitJl 
Offaiti. 

Of  the  faithfiilneas  and  energy  of  the  Democraoy,  not  only  in 
tbe  violent  Btniggle  which  resulted  in  Gteneral  Jackson's  elec- 
tion, but  in  tbe  aabseqnent  events  that  marked  tbe  administra- 
tion of  that  heroic  man,  it  were  useless  herd  to  speak.  They 
are  as  familiar  to  all  aa  hoQBehold  words.  It  ia  enough  to  say 
of  the  Democracy  of  Jackson's  time,  that  they  stood  by  their 
principles,  and  their  illuatnoua  leader,  with  unflinching  firm- 
ness to  the  last,  and  placed  in  the  chair  of  state  aa  his  successor 
hie  i^ioxn  vtan. 

Bat  General  Jackson,  great  and  faithful  aa  he  waa,  did  not 
leave  to  Mr.  Tan  Buren  a  duty  without  its  great  and  embarrass- 
ing dif&cnlti^  He  had  himaetf  moat  evidently  foreseen,  that 
a  financial  crisis  was  approaching ;  for,  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
nearly  a  year  before  tne  expiration  of  his  official  term,  he  had 
caneed  an  order  to  be  issued,  requiring  the  payments  for  the 
public  lands,  pnrehased  on  imeoulation,  and  not  for  actual 
Bettlen[ient,  to  oe  made  in  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  bank- 
notes, which  bad  np  to  that  time  been  received.  The  crisis  his 
wisdom  and  forecast  had  thua  anticipated,  did  not  arrive  till 
after  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  accession  in  18S7.  It  was  such  as  caused 
an  almost  universal  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by  the 
banks  throughout  the  countir,  a  prostration  of  business,  and  a 
general  state  of  bankruptcy  for  several  yeai«. 

In  this  emereenoy,  Mr.  Tan  Buren  called  a  special  session 
of  Congress,  and  submitted  to  that  body  a  remedy  for  the  then 
existing  evil,  so  far  as  the  publio  treasury  is  concerned,  which 
haa  aince  been  reSdopted,  and  aa  we  tnist  become  a  settled 
policy,  to  wit :  that  all  the  public  dues,  of  every  nature  and 
description  shall  be  paid,  and  all  its  disbursement  made  in 
specie.  The  proposition  seems  not  to  have  been  finally  acted 
upon  by  Congress,  till  the  people  in  the  election  of  a  new  one, 
bad  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  But  in  the  first  session 
of  the  next  Congress,  Mr,  Tan  Buren's  sub-treasury  bill  be- 
cune  a  law,  and  received  bis  approval  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1840.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  political  hurricane  of  '^Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too-"  and  in  that  drunken  canvass,  in  which 
professed  religion  and  positive  debauchery,  walked  arm  in  arm 
and  sboolder  to  shoalder,  it  had  before  its  passage  become  tbe 
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only  open  istue  tlie  enemies  of  Mr.  Van  Baren  offeree!.  The 
man  of  straw  without  principles,  whom  they  had  chosen  for  a 
candiclate,  was,  under,  the  circumstancea  of  the  crisis,  triumph- 
antly elected  President  of  the  United  States,  Many  men  sup- 
posed, that  thereupon,  the  Democratic  party  would  wrap  itself 
in  grave-clothes,  and  die  ofi*  as  decently  as  possible.  But  the 
history  shows  a  far  different  result 

At  the  fall  elections  of  1811,  it  became  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  "Gxin,"  and  not  the  Democracy,  had  gone  into  a  state 
of  defiinction.  The  animdl  was  practically  "  akamed,"  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana.  Nevertheless,  it  struggled  hard  to  live, 
and  had  a  sort  of  spasmodic  existence.  Under  the  banner  of 
that  great  and  talented  man,  (however  fatally  he  may  have 
erred  in  politics,)  Henry  Clay,  the  Whig  party  rallied  again, 
and  made  a  desperate  effort  against  the  Democracy,  in  1841. 
It  was  a  well-fought  field,  and,  unlike  that  of  1840,  it  was  a 
pitched  battle,  on  the  ground  of  political  principles  and  prin- 
ciples of  public  policy.  The  friends  of  Martin  Tan  Buteo 
were  wounded  deeply,  that  he  was  not  the  chosen  candidate  to 
bear  the  Democratic  flag  in  that  fight,  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve,  in  his  own  person,  the  defeat  of  1840.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  Democrats  still,  and  no  matter  who  the  standard- 
bearer  might  be,  they  were  determined  to  have  their  full  share 
of  tie  fight  And  so  they  did.  New- York,  wounded,  as  her 
Democracy  mi^ht  justly  reel,  at  M,  Van  Buren's  rejection  by 
the  National  Convention,  when  he  had  gone  into  ^at  botfy 
with  a  large  majority,  little  less  than  two  thirds,  still  stood 
firmly  by  the  principles  and  the  usages  of  the  party.  Silas 
"Wright,  then  a  Senator  and  the  leading  one  in  Congress,  had 
been  offered  the  nomination  as  Tice-President  on  the  ticket 
with  Mr,  Folk,  and  had  declined  it.  But,  when  it  seemed 
certain  that  Mr.  Polk  must  lose  the  vot«  of  the  State  and  with 
it  his  election,  unless  the  very  strongest  man  in  the  affections 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  New- York  conld  be  placed 
in  nomination,  at  the  head  of  our  State  ticket,  Mr.  Wright's 
m^nanimi^  was  appealed  to  by  the  partv.  The  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  he  made  when  he  accepted  the  gubernatorial 
nomination,  and  yielded  his  exalted  position  in  the  Senate, 
can  scarcely  be  fully  appreciated.  Nor  could  such  a  sacrifice 
have  been  expected  but  from  the  most  unselfish  patriot  whose 
name  adonis  the  history  of  the  Empire  State.  The  close  of 
the  canvass  told  the  value  of  the  service  he  had  rendered.  It 
had  secured  the  election  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  and,  with 
that  triumph,  the  vindication  and  regstablishment  of  the  solid, 
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oonBtitational  prinoiples  of  public  poUcj,  which  had  marked 
the  administralioDB  of  JacksoD  and  Van  Buren;  and  Mr.  Van  • 
BureD,  ia  his  retirement,  can  not  but  Tcnird  one  of  the  fruits 
of  that  oampaign  as  a  trophy  of  ineetimahle  value.  It  secured 
the  reSnactment  of  the  8ul>treasury  of  1840,  upon  which  he 
had  staked  his  reputation  aa  a  statesman;  and  the  "sober 
second  thought"  of  nia  countrymen  haa  settled  down  upon  it 
in  contentment  and  peace,  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  the  best 
aad  safest  financial  system,  boui  for  the  goTemment  and  the 
people,  the  wisdom  of  man  can  devise. 

What  administration  of  this  government  has  conferred 
higher  or  more  substantial  benefits  upon  the  country  than  that 
of  Mr.  Polk  ?  If  the  Whigs  of  1844  were  alarmed  at  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  trembled,  like  the  king  of  Babylon, 
at  the  war  with  Mexico,  how  deeply  should  they  lament  the 
acquisition  of  California,  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  independent  treasury, 
whose  everlaating  condemnatioD  they  vainly  supposed  they  had 
pronounced  in  1840. 

The  principal  object  of  this  article  is  to  call  to  mind  a  few 
of  the  high  claims  the  Democracy  of  the  TTnited  States  have 
upon  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  party  who  have  accomplished  so  much 
are  neither  disbanded  nor  disheartened ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  looking  forward,  with  confident  and  firm  resolves,  to  new 
triumphs  and  the  achievement  of  still  richer  national  benefits. 

With  the  causes  which  produced  the  defeat  of  General  Cass, 
in  1848,  the  people  of  New- York,  at  least,  are  perfectly  fami- 
liar. If  the  Nicholson  letter,  asserting  the  right  of  "  squatter 
sovere^tu"  had  any  share  in  producing  the  result,  that  truly 
great  and  patriotio  man  will  find  a  source  of  just  pride,  in  the 
feet,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval 
of  a  Democratic  President,  have  as  fully  carried  out  his  views 
on  that  question,  as  they  have  those  of  Mr,  Tan  Buren  in 
regard  to  the  sub-treasury.  Nather  of  those  men  needed  the  JPre- 
sidenctf  to  make  him  great 

The  defeat  of  General  Cass  accomplished  nothing  that  the 
Whigs  could  claim  as  a  victory,  except  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  power  without  the  means  of  using  it  for  the  establish- 
ments of  any  of  their  aristocratic  dogmas  or  doctrines.  The 
administration  of  Mr,  Fillmore  was  relieved  of  its  monotony 
by  the  "  Compromise  Acta"  of  1850,  in  the  passage  of  which 
the  greatest  and  best  men  of  both  parties  could  and  did  cordi- 
ally unite. 
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Beni'amiii  F.  Hallett,  when  the  aDti-masonic  party  to  whieh 
he  had  belonged,  vas  sold  to  the  Whigs,  in  refusing  to  ratify 
the  contract,  pronounoed  the  Whig  party  "  the  inhereni 
minority  \a  the  United  States,"  and  their  hiatory,  thus  far, 
indicates  that  Mr.  Hallett  iraa  not  far  from  the  mark. 

In  1852,  the  Whigs  offered  a  "  military  chieftain,"  as  regular 
ft  "  war,  peetilence,  and  famine"  ohief-captain  as  was  General 
Jackson ;  one  who  bad  never  drawn  his  sword  but  to  be  victo- 
rioua ;  covered  with  laurels ;  ten?  times  the  man,  in  a  military 
or  civil  point  of  view,  that  either  Hsjrison  or  Taylor  ha!d 
been ;  the  fira(  cAoux  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs ;  availaiU  ; 
having  all  the  isma  and  fanaticisms  on  his  aide ;  acceptable  to 
the  Bomish  Church ;  delighted  with  "  the  sweet  Irish  brogue," 
and  wonderiog  at  the  varied  richness  of  the  German  tongue. 

Against  such  a  candidate  the- Democrats  placed  in  the 
field  FranHin  Fierce,  of  New- Hampshire,  a  man  who  had  not 
been  named  in  connection  with  the  Fresidenoy  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  native  State,  twenty-four  hours  before  bis  nomina- 
tion. If  the  veracity  of  the  Whtgs  can  he  relied  on,  his  only  mili- 
tary glory  consisted  in  having  fainted  before  Chapultepec. 
His  principal  availc^le  qualities  were  hie  adcnowledged  abibty, 
his  sterling  patriotism,  and  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  usages  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  pUced 
before  the  country  on  a  political  creed  or  platform,  unmistak- 
ably plain  and  explicit  in  its  terms,  openly  avowed,  widely 
promulgated,  at  war  with  all  the  isms  and  fanaticisms,  implor- 
ing the  aid  of  no  section  or  faction,  but  appealing,  boldly  and 
fearlessly,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  for  their 
verdict  on  ita  merits.  The  principie3  on  which  Franklin  Pierce 
rested  for  victory  were  sufficient  to  insure  it,  no  matter  how 
small  in  stature  he  may  have  seemed,  when  compared  with  the 
"  Giant  of  Gath.,"  The  "gian£'  took  four  States,  the  "  efrijs- 
ItW'  the  balance. 

His  administration  has  been  distinguished  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  platform  on  whit^  he  was  elected.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  brought  forward  in  Congress,  and  so 
ably  and  successfully  advocated  by  the  talented  and  intrepid 
Senator  from  Uliaois  for  a  time,  tureatened  to  raise  a  serious 
question ;  inasmuch,  as  it  abrogated  tbe  "  Missouri  Compro- 
mise." A  party  wjia  immediately  organized,  and  made  its 
appeal  Its  only  visible  effect,  thus  far,  has  been  the  rending 
asunder  of  the  Whie  party  proper,  and  giving  the  largest  half 
to  the  "  Know-Nothinga,"  who  seem  to  know  enough  to 
repudiate  the  sectional  malignity  of  the  other  portion;  and  they 
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will  learn,  in  due  time,  that  intolerance  in  matters  of  religion, 
in  thia  country,  ia  not  only  nncoDatitutional,  but  an  "  inherent 
minority  quality,"  in  a  political  party. 

The  triuiopfis  of  the  Democracy  during  the  present  year,  in 
PennBylvania,  Virginia,  Indiana,  North-Carolina,  New-Jersey, 
Georgia,  Maine,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  other  States,  are  far  from 
iadicating  the  disorganization  and  dissolution  of  the  party. 
These  elections  have  been,  necessarily,  of  a  locaL  character, 
and,  in  snch  cases,  the  Democrat^  axe  seldom  out  in  the  united 
strength  they  muster  at  a  presidential  canvass.  In  Ohio, 
although  a  year  i^o,  the  "  fusion"  of  Whigs,  Abolitionista,  and 
malcontents  in  general,  carried  the  election  by  an  uncounted 
majority,  it  appears  the  good  old  Democratic  party  ia  still 
alive,  and,  at  tbe  recent  election,  have  brought  the  "fusion" 
majority  to  a  very  low  ]%i^  'with  every  prospect  of  its  utter 
annihilation  in  1866.  This  is  the  only  Western  State  where 
"  fusion"  of  Abolitionism  and  Whiggery  has  really  effected 
any  thing.  If  we  recollect  well,  the  "  Dutch  have  taken  Hol- 
land," in  Termont.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  whose  editor  is 
of  the  Seward  school,  extends  its  hands  imploringly  to  the 
£now-Nothings,  and  exclaims;  "  Witfiout  the  aid  of  the  Ameri' 
eon  party,  Ohio  oouM  not  have  been,  and  CAN  NOT  BE  carried 
against  the  DemocraHe  party."  We  shall  see,  within  a  year, 
whether  salt-petre,  when  combined  with  the  other  ingre<fientB 
of  gunpowder,  will  explode. 

New- York  has  ever,  and,  from  her  great  population  and 
commercial  position,  both  on  the  sea-cosst  and  the  Western 
waters,  will  ever,  exert  a  vast  influence  upon  the  elections  of 
the  country,  ana,  particularly,  upon  a  presidential  election. 
The  instances  are  few,  confined,  we  believe,  to  one,  where  her 
Democracy,  when  united,  have  failed  of  success, — the  anomalous 
election  of  1840,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated.  We 
w«e  divided  and  distracted  before  ihe  nomination  of  Fierce, 
nearly  as  much  so  as  we  are  now,  but,  when  reunited,  we 
swept  the  State  overwhelmingly.  Shall  it  be  done  again? 
There  is  no  note  of  fear,  of  disaster,  or  defeat  ia  any  other 
quarter,  amongst  the  great  Democratic  family  of  the  Union. 
Let  the  leading  men  of  the  Democratic  party,  ia  New- York, 
study  the  character  of  Silas  Wright,  and  imitate  hia  example 
of  patriotism  and  nu^animity.  W. 
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A  MOBNING  AT  THE  CHUBOH  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


Life  has  its  myths  as  history  has ;  actual  and  sabstaatial 
personages,  it  is  true,  bat  so  inflated  with  aasumptiona,  or  mag- 
nified by  rumoTB,  that  the  real  mingles  with  the  iabulous, 
the  distinction  between  the  master  and  the  disci^e  lades,  and 
is  lost  in  the  shook  of  tumoltaous  mediocrity.  They  are  the 
peculiar  products  of  no  geographical  section,  nor  exclusively 
the  emanation  of  particular  professions  or  employments.  They 
have  a  nubilous  existence  in  the  columns  of  the  political  press, 
and  are  found  among  the  pious  components  of  the  Church 
Bat  the  myth  political  differs  from  the  myth  clerical,  both  in 
cbaraoteristics  and  in  influence.  Apotheosis  overtakes  the 
one  while  on  hia  knees  before  the  people  for  the  atxolacU  of 
"  honorable,"  and  for  the  emoluments  of  office ;  while  the  other 
arrives  at  canonization  through  the  servility  of  the  congrega- 
tion whose  admiration  he  has  conquered,  and  'whoae  conscience 
he  enthralls.  This  one  exerts  despotic  away  with  an  arbitrary 
power ;  but  that  one  controls  while  seeming  to  persnade,  and 
dictates  while  appearing  to  obey.  The  result,  however,  is  in 
each  case  the  same ;  the  abject  flattery  and  the  mental  abase- 
ment of  the  followers,  and  the  imperious  dogmatism  or  the 
dissimulating  domination  of  the  loiders.  Were  society  ex- 
hausted by  this  cUfisiflcation,  social  progress  would  be  arrested 
and  human  interest  sacriflced  by  the  conflict  of  human  passions. 
But  happily,  it  absorbs  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  menib^  that  compose,  or  of  the  thought  that  stimulates 
the  civilized  world.  While  the  few  are  striving  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ambitious  elevation,  or  the  many  for  that  of  plastic 
serviUty ;  for  individual  aggrandisement  on  the  one  hand,  or 
for  common  deprivation  on  the  other ;  the  destinies  of  the  race 
accompany  the  multitudes  that  move  in  the  thoroughfares 
which  religion  has  prepared  and  civilization  has  opened  for 
liberal  institutions  \  and  which  both  have  designated  to  be  the 
paths  of  progress  towards  the  greatest  social  happiness.  A 
pause  in  the  journey  will  permit  us  to  examine  the  digressions 
of  the  erratic  onea.  and  to  proflt  either  by  the  disclosure  of 
their  errors  or  by  tne  example  of  their  virtues. 

Henry  Ward  Beeoher  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  public 
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eye.  At  ooce  editor  and  preacher,  he  posseases  the  most  pov- 
erM  meatifl  of  impressing  public  opinion.  With  the  results  of 
his  labors  we  have  nothing  now  to  do  ;  it  is  to  his  manner  aod 
to  the  field  of  those  labors  that  we  purpose  to  address  ourselves. 
It  certainly  is  neither  strange  that  a  eiiampion  in  the  colnnuis 
of  a  newspaper  should  come  to  be  regarded  by  his  disciples  as 
a  Leviathan  of  literature,  nor  unaccoontable  that  the  moat  in- 
trepid of  deolaimeiB  should  become  a  theolo^cal  Corypheos. 
While  there  is  much  to  eostaia  the  partiality  of  his  Mends, 
there  is  more  to  shake  the  impartiality  of  their  V^dict. 
Both  they  and  he  are  amenable  to  au  apellate  jurisdiction ;  and 
at  the  bar  of  the  pubhc  we  arraign  them  for  judgment. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  that  of  polemics.  No  ordinary  abilities 
are  required  for  its  prosecution,  and  no  ordinary  use  of  those 
reqairedwill  secure  their  sucoeas.  When  the  orthodox  Christ- 
ian is  con&onted  in  controversy  by  the  heretic,  the  Bible  is 
the  arsenal  to  which  both  resort  for  the  accustomed  weapons  of 
theological  warfare ;  but  when  conflict  is  driven  between  the 
deist  and  the  divine,  the  clangor  of  strange  arms  startles  synods 
from  their  repose.  Spiritual  dogmas  are  assailed,  and  revela- 
^OQ  itself  is  attacked.  Spiritual  infallibihty  and  spiritual  pride 
— the  banners  behind  which  a  priesthood  intrenches  itself — are 
converted  by  the  enterprising  foe  into  hostile  fortresses, 
Beason  is  invoked  and  cogently  applied ;  nature  is  summoned 
from  her  fastnesses  to  the  aSray ;  every  stratagem  of  every 
art,  every  argument  of  every  invention ;  all  devices  and  i^ 
considerations  compose  the  panoply  of  the  free-thinker ;  aad 
saintly  mediocrity,  at  its  almost  tension,  though  armed  with  an 
orthodox  formulary,  and  with  the  theology  of  a  ritualist,  can 
rarely  be  restrained  from  avfdling  itself  of  the  privilege  of  a 
free  fight,  "  to  count  itself  out."  Not  so  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  He  enters  the  arena  with  the  assurance  of  the  victor 
of  a  hundred  fields.  No  skirmishing  diverts  his  enemy  or 
&tigue8  his  own  strength.  He-  never  defends,  but  always 
attacks.  The  fii^t  scratch  of  his  pen  draws  blood,  and  all 
his  lines  fiows  in  an  empurpled  stream.  Positive  are  all  h^ 
positions,  unrelenting  all  his  antagonisms ;  platitudes  he  pats  to 
flight  pursued  by  unnumbered  terrors.  With  him  religious 
controversy  is  a  war  to  the  death,  and  submission  to  peace  but 
a  truce  with  the  devil.  Compromise  with  error  he  would  un- 
dertake as  soon  as  the  defense  of  Iscariot,  and  to  temporize 
with  an  adversary  attempt  as  soon  as  to  mingle  nectar  with 
gall.  He  despises  the  arts  of  the  gladiator,  though  evidently 
lamiliar  with  ^Lem,    Hardly  has  he  shouted  his  ^tUe-cfy  be- 
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fore  he  malies  upon  his  eoemy,  and  vitli  downright  blows  and 
maiu  strength  attempts  his  poaitioD.  If  Bocceesfiil,  do  cMtbI- 
roos  consideration  for  the  vanquished  restrains  hia  trioniphal 
note;  if  defeated,  no  artifice  is  employed  to  conceal  his 
disappointment.  In  every  event  he  views  things  aa  they  are, 
and  is  content  that  others  should  do  so  too ;  and  well  he  may 
be.  The  public  he  writes  for  ia  the  Beeoher  public ;  the  eyes 
it  uses  are  the  Beeoher  eyea.  Fragmentary  truths  caat  into  the 
hopper  of  its  conscience  come  out  Beeoher ;  and  their  incarnate 
product  is  idolized  as  the  ground-work  of  its  faith.  A  reverse, 
nowever  diaastrous,  ia,  therefore,  with  hia  devotees,  unequal  to 
hia  disparagement ;  and  though  at  first  humiliated  by  the  oon- 
soiousness  of  defeat,  yet  the  perverse  pEeaDS  of  his  friends  do 
not  fail  to  be  eventually  misbLken  by  him  for  the  evidence  d 
his  success.  It  is  snipriang  that  the  faculties  of  the  man  have 
not  yet  succumbed  to  this  frequently-recurring  syncope.  That 
they  have  survived  unimpaired,  wnile  it  is  evidence  of  their 
strength,  should  be,  to  a  wise  man,  the  occasion  for  averting  the 
danger  of  their  future  destruction. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  definitively  the  style  of  Mr. 
Beeoher'a  writinffS}  accurately  speaking,  they  have  none. 
Every  phase  of  thought  that  ImpreBses  his  mobile  mind  exacts 
corresponding  peculiarity  of  ezpreasion.  The  ponderous  op- 
presses the  fluent  on  the  same  page;  thefiuniliar  makes  intrepid 
lorays  into  the  precincts  of  the  grave,  and  whole  caravans  of 
similes  bear  their  knapsacks  over  bleak  diatricts  of  abstract 
argnmentation.  Bat  this  variety  is  unattended  either  by  elo- 
quence of  diction  or  by  appositeness  of  language.  His  thought 
involnntarily  presents  itsetf  to  a  magazine  of  words  collected 
without  selection,  and  abundant  without  arrangement.  The 
result  ie  inevitable.  The  whole  oommodiW  is  expended  on  the 
instant ;  and  sentences  which  were  intended  for  repertories  of 
exact  dialectics  are  frequently  obscured  by  an  uncertain  voca- 
bulary. Critical  preciaiou  is  out  of  the  question.  The  habit 
of  his  mind,  while  admirable  fbr  invective  and  adapted  to 
satire,  unfits  him  for  the  accuracy  of  exposition,  and  disquali- 
fies his  logic.  Qnalities  auch  as  these  make  the  debater — the 
polemic  they  destroy.  The  reader  is  never  elevated  by  the 
standard  of  Mr.  Beeoher's  literature ;  his  mind  never  imoued 
with  the  excellence  of  his  performance.  The  fluent  thought 
which  glides  on  diaphonona  wings  from  garnered  stores  of 
dassic  lore,  never  lubricates  the  h^h  cuiTent  of  his  page :  the 
progress  of  his  work  discloses  no  scholar's  plastic  hand  embel- 
tishisg  with  taste  and  enriching  with  learning  the  products  of 
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his  ioventioD.  A  direct  road,  aad  »  roa^h,  is  the  road  to  his 
purpose.  Awaiting  no  eminence  from  which,  aa  from  yuitage- 
^ound,  to  commence  a  journey  to  which  his  reader  is  invited 
m  exploration  of  the  couatrj  beyond,  he  plunges  fearlessly 
into  bog  or  moraes,  aa  jnay  happen  in  hia  way,  and  diligently 
following  the  labyrinth  of'^moHU  depravity,  exposea  the  mon- 
ster and  drives  him  howling  &om  his  lair.  The  pioneer  some- 
times hears  forest-echoes  of  crashing  sounds  and  sees  branches 
tossed  and  trees  uprooted,  and  knows  the  dread  tornado.  So 
when  the  world's  moral  wildemeea  is  shaken  and  doleful  voices 
sound  along  its  aisles  the  pilgrim  takes  good  heart  that  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  is  smiting  "  root  and  branch."  Action  is  im- 
pressed on  all  his  productions,  whether  be  hymns  his  Maker, 
or  excoriates  an  atheist — it  is  action  that  predominates.  Be- 
tween it  and  stagnation  there  is  no  middle  s^te  for  him.  Mod- 
eration would  be  as  much  treason  in  his  counsels  as  in  his 
religion,  it  would  be  heresy ;  and  quiet  as  ruinoas  to  his  eareer 
as  to  a  planet  would  be  repose  in  its  orbit.  Motion  is  his  char 
racteristic  He  in^iresmoreby  the  multiplicity  of  his  thoughts 
than  by  their  separate  value.  Isolated,  they  ax%  weak :  it  is 
their  acgregate  that  prevails.  Thus  distances  are  inseparable 
from  his  reasoninga ;  not  that  he  dwells  in  his  footsteps,  or 
protracts  his  journey,  ^at  that  hia  pace  is  of  ^e  minutest  and 
his  route  the  longest  way  roimd.  It  can  not  be  said  that  Mr. 
Beecher  is  great  as  a  writer.  Destitute  of  language  and  defi- 
cient in  strength,  not  even  beauty  of  arrangement  can  be 
claimed  for  the  preservation  of  his  productioos.  They  are  of 
the  day,  ephemeral ;  and  when  the  day  shall  have  passed,  not 
less  surely  will  have  passed  away  his  writings.  It  is  some- 
thing strange  that  this  should  be  so.  He  is  one  of  a  numer* 
ouB  family  distingiushed  for  their  attainments  aod  their  genius. 
Of  all  his  brothers,  not  one  who  does  not  excel  him  as  an 
author;  while  some  have  attained  eminence  for  their  terse, 
nervous,  and  elegant  diction.  The  muses  are  walking  by  the 
side  of  his  sisters,  and  with  one,  genius  herself  delights  to 
abide.  Wonderful  ftmilyl  haropy  fraternity;  among  whom 
intellect  has  been  distributed  in  lai^est  proportions ;  by  whom 
it  has  been  most  largely  endowed;  and  yet  amongst  whom 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  not  the  superior. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  author  that  our  subject  excels.  His  chief 
distinction  is  derived  from  the  pulpit,  and  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence  is  perceptible  only  when  in  the  midst  of  his  congregation. 

Beader,  have  you  ever  been  to  chnrch?  It  is  worth  one's 
while  to  go  there;  and  whether  it  be  to  cathedral,  chapel,  or 
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meeting-hoase,  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  there  are  people  ia- 
side,  and  a  man  at  the  desk.  One  has  before  him  then  a  scene 
for  abundant  obBervation.  Population  may  be  as  accurately 
classified  by  the  pews  of  the  tabernacle,  as  by  the  tables  of  the 
census.  The  segregation  of  the  wicked  in  the  aiale,  is  perhaps 
as  emblematic  as  the  approximation  of  the  godly  to  the  nave. 
The  vicinity  of  the  chancel  abounds  with  those  whose  carriages 
choke  the  narrow  way  with  a  fashionable  cortege :  an  eques- 
trian order  of  lacquered  eaints,  who  would  decline  the  heaven- 
ward journey,  unless  performed  with  the  chariots  of  Israel,  and 
the  horsemen  thereof.  Unnoticed  sinners  throng  the  sides  and 
attempt  religion  in  the  galleries.  No  royal  banners  indicate 
their  section :  a  pedestrian  troupe,  half-hidden  bv  the  display, 
and  quite  silenced  by  the  pretensions  of  their  titled  brethren ; 
these  have  entered  the  wioket-gate,  and  hopefally  tread  the 
steep  and  rugged  path  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  All  orders  of 
men  assemble  to  wonihip  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  A 
somnambalatory  spiritualism  carries  the  merchant  to  the  mart, 
who  is  inclining  a  dreamy  ear  to  the  preacher's  inventory  of 
the  treasures  above.  The  reverie  of  tne  lawyer  relinquishes 
his  case,  when  the  scripture,  "Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whilst  thou  art  m  the  way  with  him,"  startles  his  in- 
stincts with  fears  of  escaping  clients.  The  exterior  of  the  poli- 
tician implies  a  reepectiul  assent  to  the  text  "  We  are  all  His 
children,"  while  his  mind  is  assiduously  operating  a  compro- 
mise of  his  share  in  the  common  filiation  of  hamanitv  to  the 
father  of  lies.  From  the  profounds  of  sleep  emei^ge  the  genii, 
who  tell  down  ingots  of  gold  to  the  wrapt  senses  ofthe  money- 
changer. Affluence  rustles  in  its  silks ;  poverty  is  mindful  of 
its  pride.  The  mistress  ogles  whom  the  maid  admires;  the 
vagabond  reprobates  what  the  hypocrite  contemns ;  while  but 
a  precious  handful  reverently  receive  the  tidings  of  "righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come." 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  frequent  churches, 
seek  sanctnary  for  their  sins ;  few  only  seek  sanctuary  from 
them.  These  rescue  from  reproach  the  hallowed  precepts  of 
the  Master:  those  subject  to  suspicion  the  professors  of  His 
faith.  It  is  very  questionable  to  what  amount  of  sanctity,  an 
exacting  scrutiny  would  entitie  a  saintly  congregation  of  the 
modern  in^dients.  Perhaps  the  attempt  were  better  omitted, 
for  indeed  it  would  be  appalling,  were  the  conventional  habi- 
tation of  virtne  and  religion  to  be  discovered  to  have  become 
but  the  occupation  of  a  hypocrisy  and  the  retreat  of  a  rascality 
that  have  exhausted  the  safety  of  every  other  device.    It  was 
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a  saTing,  as  cbaraotenstic  of  its  ru^ed  aathor,  as  it  was  appro- 
priate to  his  times,  that  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel,"  An  easy  transition,  both  from  the  times  and  the 
proverb,  might  discover  to  the  modem  sage  both  the  goonndrel 
and  his  refuge  in  the  religions  twilight  of  a  New- York  church. 
The  fretted  roof  nud  groined  arch,  not  ignobly  reflect  the  sub- 
dued but  gorgeous  tints  that  fall  from  mnluoned  windows; 
luxurious  appointments  court  the  senses,  and  solace  the  indo- 
lence of  the  assembled  worshippers,  no  discord  interrupts  their 
religions  repose.  The  chaunt,  the  hymn,  the  organ's  solemn 
swell,  combine  the  harmonious  opiate,  which  presides  over  the 
somnolence  of  belle,  burgomaster,  and  beau ;  and  if  by  chance 
an  -ongaarded  sleeper  topples  down,  his  doom,  unlike  that  of 
Eutycnus,  extinguishes  no  life,  but  only  perturbs  some  nebu- 
lous body  in  the  system  of  fashion,  whose  restoration  requires 
a  power  as  miraculous,  as  that  which  restored  him  of  Troas  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  third  loft.  Drowsiness  oppresses  the  effete 
sensuality,  that  expects  for  the  homage  of  its  presence  the  re- 
ward of  salvation.  Cariosity  excites  the  pruriency  of  those, 
whose  youth  of  calumny  it  is  hoped,  may  be  expiated  by  the' 
discovery  in  their  age  of  others  aa  b^  as  they.  Ilnvy  rankles, 
jealousy  corrodes.  The  strains  of  the  last  night's  revels  occu- 
py the  ear  that  should  be  intent  on  the  truths  of  to-day.  Even 
the  preacher  forsakes  his  official  obligations  to  simplify  for 
the  turgid  involutions  of  an  obscure  style ;  and  the  langnage 
which  criminal  artifices  have  yet  spared  to  nature,  becomes,  when 
wrested  to  the  purposes  of  an  amoitioas  rhetoric,  but  anagram- 
matic  of  the  thougnt :  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  still  spared  to 
religion.  From  such  a  scene  Christianity  mournfully  recedes. 
H«r  primal  simplicity  shrinks  from  sacerdotal  pomp,  and  ab- 
hors even  the  virtues,  when  on  parade.  She  withered  beneath 
the  austerity  of  the  cloister ;  she  will  perish  under  the  frivolity 
of  the  church.  Early  persecutions  chastened  her  children  and 
purified  their  feith.  Later  security  has  acquired  for  her  a 
popular  favor,  which  even  now  has  converted  her  porch  into 
the  vestibule  of  fashion,  and  filled  her  courts  with  its  devotees. 
Once  the  implement  of  salvation  achieved  for  man,  she  was 
afterwards  wrested  to  the  purposes  of  his  oppressors.  Weary 
centuries  of  bigot  sway  crushed  the  hopes  sne  had  inspired ; 
and  man's  doom  was  read  in  the  footprints  of  superstition. 
The  morning  came ;  the  fiice  of  the  evangelist  was  pleasant  on 
the  hill-tops;  the  dwellers  in  the  vales  received  his  tidings,  and 
the  nations  returned  to  the  worship  of  God.  Yet  a  more  for- 
midable trial  is  Christianity  nndergoing  now.     The  gloom  of 
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the  ascetic  has  given  place  to  the  complacency  of  the  comma- 
nicant;  the  monk's  cowl  to  the  mummer's  mask.  The  rod 
with  which  the  prieats  compelled  the  aflectiona  of  natare  into 
uniTcrsal  obedience  to  a  spiritaal  despotism,  when  transferred 
to  the  dirine,  blossoms  in  a  dominion  established  in  the  fiattety 
of  the  senses,  and  in  the  arroeance  of  an  exclusive  caste.  CK>od 
men  wonder  at  the  pact,  which  chartered  profligacy  holds  with 
subsidized  virtue,  and  tremble  that  the  Church  is  the  couise 
and  the  goal  of  their  career.  Ch>od  men  grieve  that  the  mys- 
teries  of  the  renewed  birth  have  been  b^tered  for  those  of 
spiritaal  progreamon ;  and  sorrow  that  the  house,  which  it  ia 
written,  snalt  be  the  house  of  prayer,  has  been  made  hy  the 
necrologists  of  the  new  dispensation,  a  den  of  thieves.  When 
phantoms  defeat  the  truths  of  revelation ;  and  phantoms  dis- 
place their  convictions ;  when  religion  is  dissolvm  in  the  lasci- 
vious embrace  of  eternal  progression ;  and  fdn  established  in  the 
prospect  of  punisbment  eternally  postponed;  when  earth  as- 
sumes the  livery  of  heaven,  ana  His  altar  smokes  with  oom- 
ftlacent  sacrifice,  good  men  groan  with  a  Aarful  agony,  "  How 
ong,  O  Lord  I  holy  and  true  I  " — and  earth  and  its  destinies, 
and  the  mysterious  heavens,  and  prophetic  nature,  testify,  "yet 
for  a  little  season."  The  application  of  this  picture  is  not  uni- 
versal. Exceptions  there  are  as  emphatic  as  they  are  rare. 
Churches  where  worship  is  not  a  ceremony,  nor  religion  a 
rhapsody  of  words :  the  members  of  which  are  more  heedful 
of  their  neighbors'  than  of  their  own  wants,  and  the  pastors  of 
which  are  more  heedful  of  their  own  than  of  their  neighbors'  in- 
firmities :  churches  whose  labor  is  with  the  harvest  of  the  world ; 
and  whose  theology  embraces  a  humanity  commensurate  with 
the  beneficence  of  CKxL  Such  erect  no  architectural  pile,  nor 
gather  beneath  the  ^ded  dome;  a  severe  simplicity  character- 
izes their  taste ;  utility  directs  them ;  and  if  the  insignia  of  afdu- 
ence  ever  attend  their  efforts,  be  sure  that  their  benefits  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  means  employed  They  are  to  be  found,  though 
at  wide  intervals,  throaghout  the  land.  Indeed,  our  cities  are 
sometimes  blessed  with  their  presence.  I  had  even  heard,  that 
sach  a  church  there  is  in  Brooklyn,  set  like  a  city  on  a  hill,  and 
that  its  candlestick  is  supported  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Now 
the  reputation  of  a  mioister  is  as  often  the  manufacture  of  hia 
congregation,  as  the  congregation  is  the  product  of  that  of  the 
minister;  certain  it  is,  that  in  this  instance,  rumor  had  invested 
the  people  with  a  social  efficacy,  that  reflected  the  attributed 
quauties  of  the  pastor,  and  whether  his  accommodation  to  their 
aggr^;ated  idea,  or  their  subjection  to  his  personal  mastery   - 
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were  the  process  of  coojuQctioD,  critical  analTais  alone  could 
determine,  and  careful  observation  alone  would  disclose. 

It  was  a  clear  cold  morning,  that  which  brought  me  to  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  angularity  of  Plymouth  Eock 
had  evidently  been  consulted  by  the  architect  who  planned  it ; 
and  as  evideatly  was  the  rigor  of  the  winter  of  1620  the  idea 
attempted  in  the  order  of  its  architecture.  A  short  Sight  of 
slippery  steps  presented  a  frigid  approach  to  a  melancholy  ves- 
tibule. Tery  precise  bricks  from  very  red  w^ls,  seemed  to 
stand  sentinel  on  comers  which  they  very  sharply  turned. 
PillarB  shot  up  with  a  swell,  seemingly  bursting  with  a  con- 
sciousQess  of  the  magnitude  of  their  support ;  and  doors  swung 
with  a  swagger  wide,  as  if  emulating  old  Grimes's  heart,  which 
is  popularily  believed  to  fiave  been  as  "  open  as  the  day."  The 
interior  diminished  nothing  of  the  outer  effect.  Walla  of  the 
very  plainest  gleamed  coldly  with  a  finish  of  the  hardest  and 
whitest ;  and  a  ceiling  impended  from  above  like  a  suspended 
sea  of  ice.  An  organ  sent  up  its  glittering  spires  &om  behind  a 
choir,  whose  ever-recurring  trios  suggested  a  search,  by  a  Rule- 
of-Three  process,  for  some  unknown  quantity  of  music.  Below 
them  and  m  front,  was  seated  Mr.  Baecher,  the  archetype  in  ap- 
pearanoe  of  all  that  was  formal  in  the  walls,  cold  m  the  vesti- 
Dule,  and  angular  in  the  rock.  A  singular  eS^ot  was  produced 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  church,  A  broad  shelf  of  thickly- 
peopled  gallery,  extending  quite  around,  projected  declivitously 
m>m  everv  side  to  ijie  central  floor:  and  as  the  eye  dwelt  on 
the  aasemoled  mass,  either  from  above  or  below,  continuous 
gradations  of  amphitheatrical  heads  seemed  to  be  looking  down 
upon  their  favorite  athlete.  In  the  area  in  the  midst  stood 
an  elevated  dios ; — a  pulpit  it  oould  not  be  called,  which  had 
the  properties  of  none.  A  simple  structure  ftirnished  a  sup- 
port for  the  necessary  devotional  t>ooks,  and  a  plain  bo&  the  re* 
qoisite  means  ofpersonal  seat.  There  he  sat,  the  object  of  at- 
tention to  all — Henry  Ward  Beeoher — to  the  devotee  a  god — to 
the  curious  an  enigma — ambitiously  simple  and  ostentatiously 
plain  I  studiously  placed  by  the  topograpny  of  his  church  in  the 
focus  of  vision,  and  in  the  centre  of  thought  The  congregation 
was  dense  but  reverential.  The  oooupants  of  each  pew  seemed 
the  members  of  one  family ;  and  their  multiplication  assimi- 
lated the  worship  to  that  of  a  large  femily  circle.  The  absence 
of  old  men  was  notable ;  those  present  being  of  the  middle  age, 
plain  and  thoughtful  people,  whose  features  active  habits  had 
UDpreased  with  intelligence,  and  business  had  stamped  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  A  very  large  proportion  were  children ;  so 
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that  one  oould  not  but  feel,  wIieD  adjusted  in  Ufl  seat^  tbat  he 
had  tteen  leceived  into  the  ^brace  of  4  domestic  broth^hoocL 
whose  iiiterept^  were  bis  own,  and  who^g  admiiations  he  coola 
not  bat  Itvrgeb'  share.  There  were  exoeptioos,  bowers. 
Strangeia  orowdod  the  lusles.  Among  thosf^  cariosity  was  the 
predominating  passion ;  or,  when  actuated  1^  a.better  motive, 
there  still  was  wanting  the  indefinable  impiees  of  the  Beecher 
household.  Here  ana  thwe  memb^?  of  the  anti-tonsorial  frar 
ternitj  exhibited  the  natural  badge*  of  their  fiuth.  Mustache 
and  beard  presei^ted  formidable  evidenoe  of,  the  cB^illarj  phi- 
losophy of  their  ovnen,  while  the  smooth  fiioes  and.  polled 
crowns  resisted  this  covert  impeachment  of  their  )inpoitanc& 
bj  an  arrsngemieat  of  features  which  plainly  enough  spellea 
that  "  Qood  wine  needs  no  bush."  But  all  eyes  are  now  last- 
ened  on  the  minister.  He  has  arisen  from  his  seat,  and  stands 
before  his  pe<^ile.  lAnguor  oppresaes  his  action ;  his  voice  is 
inaudible  beyond  the  immediate  pewa ;  his  energies  seem  Qp> 
pressed  with  the  listlessoeas  whiui  characterizes  his  posture ; 
and  the  worship  of  the  day  is  attempted  as  if  4  feligue.  Pro- 
found stillnfioa  reigoa — each  gesture  is  noted  and  every  look 
treasured.  In  a  oonversational  tone,  now,  he  reads  the  cbapter 
of  the  day.  It  is.the  act  of  a  formalist,  and  its  spirit  is  per- 
fonctotr.  The  exceUenoe  of  the  truth  appears  to  inspire  not 
BO  much  as  gospel  sanctionB  seem  to  command.  Emphasis  ne- 
glected, and  distiuotues?  disregarded,  the  reader  makes  bis  wav 
uovenly  threogh  his  task ;  and  as  the  ssnred  book  is  eloaeo, 
the  hearer  faela  diat  the  Scnptores  acquire  nothing  of  beautry 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beecher.  More  feeling,  however,  is  percep- 
tible in  the  rendering  of  the  hymn ;  still  there  is  a  painful  ab- 
sence of  animation,  and  as  the  organ  oloth^  the  thoughts  of  the 
poet  in  moaii^  &e.EAranger  aits  in  disappointment  who  had  ex- 
pected an  orator  in, the  preacher.  A  feeble invitationprecedea 
the  act  of  praver — ^no  effort  elerat«8  the  people  to  Qod:  the 
first  sentence  brii^  Ood  down  to  the  people;  and  &en  intb 
an  easy  peripatetia  conversatii»i  God  is  chj^roned  through 
the  dwellinn,  and  ia  informed  of  the  occupations  of  each :  of 
the  wants  that  cdiould  bti  supplied,  and  of  the  blessings  that  axe 
expected.  A.  more  copious  oat^ogne  of  desirable  ikvors  it 
were  difficult  to  imagine.  Befomv.thai  should  regenerate^ 
flUGoeed  amendments  that  may  Feoompenae;  and  righteonsneu 
and  reward  are  strangely  coupled.  Individual  interests  take 
precedence  of  the  general  weal ;  domestic  wants  dwarf  the 
spiritual ;  potions  for  grace  come  side  by  side  with  solictta- 
bona  for  prospeii^ ;  and  the  prayer  coooIacKS  with  an  ingenious 
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medlej  of  onstomaiy  loTocationB,  proTerbial  memorials,  aad 
&miliar  formalari^  couched  in  sncli  phrase,  that  tha  absence 
of  originality  is  barely  remarked  in  aoietion  with  which  origin- 
ality woald  Btru^le  in  Tain.  But  tihe  performance  is  not  with- 
out its  merits.  11  feeble  in  utterance  its  source  is  pure ;  if 
characterized  by  ^miliarity  it  is  evidently  siocere.  Its  quiet 
commencement  doabtlesa  Bnmmoiied  devotioa  to  hearts  that 
were  more  intent  on  a  letorn  to  the  reo^aest  than  on  its  zetJ, 
and  satisfactJon  attends  the  uniTersal  conscioosness  at  \\s  close^ 
that  what  each  would  have  preferred  has  been  duly  asked. 
As  expectation  is  still  seated  on  all  oonntenances,  you  doubt 
whether  the  attraction  of  the  day  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  it  has  not  The  uneasy  motion  of  an  audience  set- 
tling to  repose,  af^tatea  for  a  moment,  and  deep  attention  £xea 
every  eye.  Swaying  figures  grow  erect  in  front,  and  from  be- 
hind saxioaB  &ces  incline  to  catch  the  coming  words.  Kow 
he  stands  op,  and  his  utterance  ia  for  all.  Inert,  as  if  some 
veteran  of  powers  too  often  tested  to  challenge  fame  by  show,  he 
stands,  and  by  an  admirable  indifference,  secures  the  general 
interest  At  seeming  random  he  presents  a  text,  the  one  most 
adapted  to  his  hearers — the  best  smted  to  himself;  and  drawl- 
inffly  rehearsing  it,  with  an  impromptu  paoae,  languishes  into 
relation  with  hts  Hearers.  Now  flows  smooth  the  onrrent  of 
his  thoaghts.  From  untrodden  regions  He  presents  nnosual 
consideratioDS,  and  hastens  their  pertinency  ov  epigrammatio 
application.  Then  abandoning  his  position  he  moves  with 
practised  tread  along  the  ways  of  familiar  life,  and  enters  npon 
scenes  in  the  description  of  which  he  employs  a  thousand  pre- 
sent sympathies;  and,  armed  with  them,  descends  with  ao- 
cnmulated  force,  fVom  unexpected  miarters,  npon  his  theme. 
The  minds,  that  at  first,  though  baffled,  yet  continued  their 
explorations,  first  glow  with  uncertain  light,  thMj  flash  with  a 
sudden  illuminatiou  of  the  subject ;  others  follow  with  faculties 
bewildered  as  if  by  the  members  of  a  riddle,  and  when  most 
inclined  to  give  it  up.  are  startled  into  place  again  by  a  quiet 
solution  of  their  douots.  The  voice  of^the  speaker  has  no  at- 
tractive properties ;  it  ia  not  heedful,  even  of  ordinary  care ; 
but  adhering  to  the  inner  mouth  or  escaping  through  the  pas- 
sages of  the  nose,  whether  it  rises  from  one  or  descends  from 
the  other,  its  cadences  an  inaudible,  and  its  modulations  nasal. 
Yet  there  are  times,  when,  indignant  at  oppression  or 
stirred  against  titled  meanness,  he  escapes  from  nia  lethal^, 
and  the  mil  swelling  tones  of  denunciation  are  in  your  ear,  and 
the  thonderes'  is  before  your  eyes.    These  are  the  electrical 
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shocks  of  his  sermon.  The  repose  of  the  narrative  is  assailed, 
and  sudden  lightning  reveals  a  landscape  like  Brnlah,  or  dn 
abyss  like  the  valley  of  death.  Kow  commences  a  scene  un- 
paralleled in  Christendom.  An  excitable  mind  has  flred  at 
thought  of  human  wrong,  and  a  genius  of  exquisite  susceptibil- 
ity has  stripped  to  the  task  of  avenging  justice.  By  a  few 
master-strokes  the  criminal  is  denuded,  and  a  storm  of  invec- 
tive beate  upon  the  incarnate  vice.  Analogies  fail,  And  com- 
parisons are  useless  in  the  deleviation  oi  the  sequel.  Fast 
gathering  epithets  heap  opprobrium — sarcasm  gleams  with  a 
nirid  light  rrom  accumulating  masses  of  ludicrous  illustration — 
ridicule  blights — satire  blasts — and  the  prostrate  enemy,  crushed 
and  helpless,  receives  from  bis  inexorable  victor,  ivnat  sheer 
exhaustion  has  alone  left  him — derision  and  contempt.  The 
ocean  in  a  storm  were  no  inapt  illustration  of  the  congregation, 
the  while.  Eyes  reflect  each  varying  passion  which  incites  the 
preacher — frigid  muscles  and  fixed  leatures  affirm  his  indigna- 
tion — unrestrained  satisfaction  attends  with  decided  manifesta- 
tions every  reverberating  blow ;  and  as  pathos  subdues,  or 
raillery  inflames,  tears  auffuse  or  laughter  convulses  the  gene- 
ral countenance.  Such  is  Henry  "Ward  Beecher,  the  Divine — 
simple  in  manner — ^pregnant  in  matter,  and  triumphant  in 
effect.  His  congregation  has  been  formed  upon  his  model. 
The  useful  is  their  rule  of  life ;  and  whether  dignified  by  com- 
miseration of  human  woe  they  adorn  the  mart  or,  wnggling 
with  the  ministerial  facetionsness  of  the  pulpit  they  d^rade 
the  church — usefulness  is  their  object — the  pursuit  of  wliich  pre- 
serves them  from  buffoonery,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which 
preserves  them  to  respect.  And  so  in  this  every-day  life,  where 
the  laugh  abounds  will  be  found  the  joyous  disciple  of  Beecher ; 
and  where  wretchedness  weeps  will  be  gathered  the  hearts  of 
his  congregation. 

But  a  more  careful  measure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  intellec- 
tual man.  His  mind,  though  nervous,  is  not  of  a  high  order. 
His  thoughts  do  not  expand  outward  synthetically, Ijy  gene- 
ralization, but  penetrate  inward  by  contraction  and  analysiB. 
You  vaiijy  look  for  the  symmetrical  chain  of  cause  and  effect, 
forged  at  a  beat,  in  Titanic  stithy.  Incomplete  reasonings  lodge 
uncomfortably  in  asthmatic  sentences;  broken  images  are 
hurled,  confusedly,  into  paragraphs,  like  broken  candy — ^pal- 
atable, to  be  sure,  but  broken.  Disconnected  thoughts  chase 
each  other  in  the  routine  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and,  with  its  bril- 
liancy and  fractional  ideas,  make  experimental  excursions,  only 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  fractions  of  others,  the  rela- 
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tire  parts  of  which  are  not  7et  bora.  He  exemplifies  the 
extreme  of  trituratioD  of  mind,  and  manifests  its  ohvioua 
advantages.  He  is  sorely  deficient  in  language.  His  vocabu- 
lary is  limited  not  only,  but  so  inopportune,  t&it  verbal  neces- 
sities induce  the  use  of  barbarisms.  It  ia  this  deficiencj'jper- 
haps,  which  accounts  for  his  recourse  to  ^egories.  Tnej 
&^uent  eveiy  part  of  hia  sermoo.  In  the  midst  of  an  argu- 
ment, between  consecutive  sentences,  and,  eometimea,  even 
inteiBeoting  on^  the  figure  is  seized  and  pursued  with  avidity. 
Though,  by  this  means,  his  sermon  becomes  bizaire,  vet  it 
by  no  means  loses  its  strength.  Order  is  disregarded,  but 
material  is  abundant.  Method  there  is  nonej  hat  each  sen- 
tence has  point,  and  everywhere,  interspersed  with  maxima, 
proverbs,  and  quaint  sayings,  fioat  gayimages  of  holiday  life, 
or  sombre  pictures  of  sadder  hue.  With  all  this,  however, 
there  is  associated  neither  dignity  of  manner  nor  elevation  of 
thought  Household  objects  suggest  similes ;  daily  occurrences 
famish  anecdote,  and  the  thou^t  which,  at  its  induction,  was 
worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  is  soon  overtaken  by 
figures,  wrenched  into  attitudes  so  grotesque  or  distorted  to 
purposes  so  perverse,  that  gravity  can  be  predicated  aa  little 
by  the  minister  as  hy  the  mountebank,  and-is  observed  as  lit- 
tle by  the  congregation  as  by  an  audience  of  the  Ethiopian 
Minstrels.  Where  burlesque  is  employed  bv  the  pulpit,  and 
salvation  is  sought  amid  transports  of  fun,  tne  scene  is  more 
dramatic  than  religious,  and  the  disciple  descends  to  the  actor. 
And  this  were  without  redeeming  features,  did  not  an  ever- 
present  susceptibility  of  the  goodness  of  God,  unmistakably 
(diaracterize  tne  thoughts  of  the  preacher,  and  chasten  his  con- 
ception, even  at  its  utmost  levity.  It  is  when,  forsaking  his 
monotonous  under-tone,  he  launches  eye  and  voice  upon  a 
tempestuous  sea,  that  the  social  affections  sway,  and  the  ten- 
derest  emotions  guide  his  utterance  to  the  index  of  a  warm 
and  compassionate  heart.  Indeed,  strong  domestic  attach- 
ments  are  the  basis,  not  only  of  the  character  of  the  man,  but 
of  the  energies  which  he  displays.  And  so,  families  surround 
him.  Children  gather  in  fraternal  groups,  and  the  whole 
people  sit  in  amliating  rows.  All  hearts  are  moved  by  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  when  the  affecting  scripture  is  ren- 
dered in  melody,  over  infants,  at  the  baptismal  font,  "  Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,"  the  suffused 
eye  seeoungly  sees  how  He  "  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put 
his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  power  of  describing 
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natoral  aoenerr  less  Uian  that  poesesaed  hj  "Hx.  Beecher.  Sa 
gul&  are  all  black,  all  his  coasma  ytnrcaa^.  His  tempests 
EaTB  black  jaws,  as  death  has,  and  toe  ool<»in^  of  hb  clouds 
is  nniformly  black,  YHieneTer  his  imagery,  m  any  d^jre©, 
depends  on  natural  phenomena,  tiie  same  iault  oocnn. 
Famine  he  mak^a  to  ''  suck  up  a  harveat,"  and  he  stoutly 
calls  on  his  hearers  to  "hover  over  a  thousht."  It  vers  bet- 
ter with  him  had  he  more  confidence  in  ue  natiTe  strenpth 
of  the  substantiTe.  He  seema  to  be  unconsdous  of  its  inde- 
pendent power,  and,  frequently,  a  pure  and  atordy  Saxon 
noun  is  so  encunibered  with  adjuncts  that  the  idiom  of  the 
language  is  smothered  in  foreign  importatjons.  Adjectivea  he 
riiould  dismiss,  and,  instead  of  transfixing  er^  emotion  with 
a  descriptive  epithet,  it  would  be  better  were  me  task  of  do- 
BcriptioD  to  be  relinquished  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  emo- 
tion. Such  are  some  of  the  Beecher  peculiarities  of  manner 
and  of  style.  But,  above  and  be^ndT  these,  are  the  notable 
peculiarities  of  the  man. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  apply  to  l^e  measure  of  his  faculties 
either  the  graduated  scale  of  verbal  criticasm  or  the  oonveu- 
tional  rules  of  a  carefdl  rhetoric  His  contempt  for  both  does 
not  seemingly  affect  the  despotic  influence  with  which  he 
sways  the  common  mind,  an  influence  secured  by  a  compli- 
ance with  none  of  the  canons,  but  in  opposition  to  them, 
and  preserved  not  bj  a  politic  toleration  of  popular 
errors,  but,  ly  an  uncompTomising  war  upon  them.  It 
is  not  80  much  the  principle  which  ne  condemns,  as  it  is  its 
representatiTes,  whom  he  denounces.  Error,  to  be  sure,  he 
explodes;  but  sin  he  attach  H^esy  he  confounds  by  argu- 
ment, or  pursues  with  reproaches;  but  unmeasured  indigna- 
tion he  heaps  upon  hypocriff^  and  cant  provokes  his  most 
potent  ire.  It  can  not  be  said,  that  he'  preaches  religion;  at 
leasti  that  reli^n  which  recalls  but  to  release,  and  leclums 
but  for  a  Sabbath,  the  sinner  of  the  week.  His  business 
seems  to  be  with  man  as  he  is,  not  as  he  has  been,  or  is  to  be ; 
not  with  him,  only,  as  with  principles  starched  as  the  occa- 
nonal  holiday  suit  in  which  he  presents  his  Sunday  nde  for  a 
seven  days'  lustration ;  but,  with  him,  at  all  times,  everywhere, 
in  all  his  duties,  habits,  and  pursuits.  He  evidently  intends 
that  his  followers  shall  expect  ftom  him  no  transcendental 
tphame  from  stations  in  the  clouds,  but  just  "  the  stated 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,"  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  Orusades  he 
rejects  from  the  artillery  of  the  Church;  for  he  abominates 
long  journey  in  quest  of  regeneration.    In  his  own  phrase, 
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he  strives  to  "  m&ke  <%rutt  uaable,"  aot),  wtth  editable  instrao- 
taoQs,  presonbea  Him  fbr  all  occasions.  Aa  eodentrio  cntic 
of  tlie  last  &^  snnaisod  tbe  chief  pleasnife  ti  the  angels  to  be 
in  the  exqiUHlte  sense  of  the  ltidi(tfo^  PeihbipA  tiie  evidonoe 
is  not  qmte  condiisive,  that  whrt  was  but  oobTMtore,  la  the 
last  age,  is  doctrine  in  this;  but  whether  ItdareBsed  to  the ' 
tastes  of  a  spiritual  or  to  those  of  an  inoarnate  pteeencej  cer- 
tain it  ia,  tihat  the  hamorotiB  so  ^Aoonds  in  ittA  (^ittch  c^  the 
PilgTuns  as  to.  satisfy  the  drollest,  whetiier  of  w^ela  or  men. 
ArohitectDTd  simplifii^  hd  hafi  isttidied,  with  fta  evicteni  view 
to  efibct.  The  vamted  roo^  the  statelr  pUar,  the  flcieze  and  the 
entablature,  iH  nccord  with  the  trenchajit  fmrxeca,  the  ftmiliar 
raillery,  the  plaSn  Bp^edi  fand  secalKr  msnner  <d  Mf.  Beecher. 
He  ia  parelt  a  Btump-pre^er.  His  meest^  is  Bssnmed  to  be 
derived  innaedicately  Sroni  heftTcn,  and  lA  de^Vered  without 
intermission,  to  men.  Poiap  depr^fies,  and  oeremtttiT  disarms 
him.  With  the  skies  above,  Jtnd  the  goodl;r  «arth  abont  him, 
he  dinndera  a6  fhnn  a  natoral  tribane.  Bat,  Bivtithed  in 
canonicals,  and  perched  at  a  modem  pulpit's  height,  the  tigor 
of  the  man  woold  ttnccnmb  to  artifice,  and  grow  toipid  under 
the  tyranny  of  fbrm.  A  cathedral  would  be  Ka  coffin — ita 
gorgeous  drapery  the  ftmeral  tiappinga  of  hi&  toent^  obse- 

Siiea.  He  is  the  ihaij  of  hia  generation.  Kxiy  yaus  fdnce, 
eniy  Ward  Beech»  would  have  driven  nailB  into  the 
&bric  of  ssciety:  sijc^  years  hence  BOdety  will  drive  nails 
into  bim.  He  is  doing  the  work  of  h&  geileiation,  Unprompted 
by  the  past,  disconnected  from  tte  future.  An  able-boaied, 
energetic,  intrepid  man,  inspired  by  benevolence  and  guided 
by  reason,  he  batters  down  presumption  and  auTOorts  merit ; 
strips  hypocrisy  and  celebrates  virtue,  and  bo  will  be  continue 
to  the  end,  and  be  seen  no  more.  .  The  grief  of  Mends,  the 
commiseration  of  the  good,  the  affliction  of  those  whom  he 
comforted,  and  the  regrets  of  those  whom  he  endowed,  will 
more  fittingly  chant  hia  requieKat  in  pace^  and  his  memory 
will  be  interred  with  his  bones.  But,  it  is  no  light  burden — 
the  work  of  a  generation  like  onis.  The  greatest  mind  alone 
ia  inadequate  to  it,  A  heart  of  commensurate  dimensions  is 
required  also;  and  even  then,  when  Acuities  and  feelings 
conspire,  their  product  is  as  nothing  if  not  fortified  by  physi- 
cal energr.  At  timea  when  the  world  leaned  upon  science 
and  rested  upon  discovery,  speculation  was  the  implement  of 
progress.  But  philosophy  is  no  longer  a  motive  power ;  the 
student  no  longer  the  hero.  Ours  is  the  age  of  action.  The 
knowledge  of  toe  past  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
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present,  and  at  a  wonderful  pace  ia  modem  invention  aiding 
societj  along.  Mind,  to  be  felt,  must  be  moving.  Brains, 
without  legs,  are  nseless.  It  is  not  the  calibre  of  the  ord- 
nance, but  tbfi  impetus  of  the  ball,  that  sends  it  crashing 
along  the  path  of  deatiny.  Of  each  department  of  every  pnr- 
iBuit^  in  all  occnpationB,  is  this  true,  wnether  the  Senate,  the 
Bar,  the  Church. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect,  that  the  upward  of  thought  has  been 
so  utterly  relin^uishea  for  its  onward — sad  to  see  that  the 
onward  of  man  )S  not  necessarily  his  upward  also.  And  yet, 
how  necessary  to  duration  is  the  True,  a  wiser  than  philosophy 
has  taught;  and  that  progreas,  without  endurance,  is  vain, 
requires  no  philosophy  to  teach.  The  great  practical  lesson 
for  this  i^  yet  to  Team,  is,  that  national  security  depends  on 
national  faith ;  not  a  sabservience  to  dogmas  and  creeds,  not 
superstitious  observance  of  fasts  and  ceremonies,  but  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  inseparable  relation  between 
man  and  Qod,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  its  violation  without 
human  disaster. 

Though  this  lesson  is  to  be  learned  not  altc^tber  from  the 
Church,  yet  there  should  it  be  earliest  inculcated,  and  there 
its  earliest  rudiments  be  taught.  A  nobler  work  can  not  be 
conceived — nor  one  in  the  achievement  of  which  immortal 
honors  can  be  more  nobly  won :  not  prosecuted  bv  the  feeble 
light  of  traditional  faith,  nor  contracted  to  the  feeble  propor- 
tions of  missal  and  ritual,  but,  expanding  with  the  generous 
impulses  of  a  just  enthusiasm,  emanating  &oni  conscious  affi- 
nity with  Deity,  and  guided  by  a  reason  equally  divine. 
Republican  France,  by  the  introduction  of  Eeaaon  into  her 
churches,  became  the  atheistical  Sepublic  of  the  last  century: 
it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  were  Republican  America,  by  tne 
esclusion  of  B^son  &om  her  churches,  to  become  the  atheisti- 
oal  Republic  of  this. 
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MADDALENA. 


UoTHBBl  TB7  breatli  grom  shorter— I  scarce  oao  whlgper  now ; 
Daric  shades  weigh  down  mhie  ejelida — tbe  desUi-damp'a  on  mj  Inow. 
I  know  that  I  am  djlcg :  ^et  not  liir  that  I  moan — 
But  I  muat  leave  thee  in  Uie  world,  a  widow  and  alone. 
(Hi  I  weep  not  Bx  me,  mother :  no  atlng  is  in  the  dart — 
I  go  when  thwe's  oblivion  fir  fiils  foot  hroken  heart. 

^rfalund  to  kHTBtbM,  mother;  bntobl  twere  wow  to  it^, 

And  Me  thee  watdi  me,  dailj-,  wither  and  pine  swsj. 

Hnah  I  hnah  I — jaa  nerer  scorned  me — jonr  breaK  was  sot  defiled 

Witii  ElMlteriug  and  oaieanng  jaat  sinftil  sbioken  child. 

Q«d  left  70U  to  me,  ntother,  when  he  took  all  beside^ 

To  lead  mj  eniug  sgdiit  baok  to  tbe  Cndfied. 

Thiot^  th7  pale  Epa,  m7  mother,  He  spoke  thoM  words  to  me^ 
One  heart  on  earth  hath  pardoned — "ITulher  condemn  I  titee." 
All  throogh  the  Bhametbl  dajS^it,  all  through  the  sleeplen  night, 
I  heard  the  angels  whispering,  I  sawtliem  clothed  in  white; 
Tbc?  stood  aronnd  thee,  mother,  to  aid  thee,  by  Ood'a  gnue^ 
And  gBced,  Uke  loving  chndran,  upon  thy  gentle  Cice. 

Again  I  ne  tium  dunlj,  and  Mem  to  beer  them  m.7 
niat  He  vrtio  has  fbrgtToi,  lias  wnt  (fer  me  awaj — 
Sent  his  own  bolj  HBgels  fis  ooe  so  iHe  BB  I, 
To  diothe  me  in  white  raiment  aod  bear  me  to  the  Aj. 
Shed,  then,  no  tear,  my  mother,  tboD|A  wow  eaily  part; 
Z  go  where  fiiere  Is  pardco  Ibr  this  poor  tai^un  heart 

HbA  I — if  jaa  miset  him,  mother,  tall  him  the  kire  I  gave 
Died  not  nntQ  this  body  was  cold  within  the  grave ; 
TtQ  him  that  I  fbrgave  him  mj  weatj,  wasted  li(^ 
And  prayed  be  might  be  happy  with  her  he  made  hii  wile. 
Tet  tell  him  not:  the  meesage  m^t  roll  hack  memory^s  tide 
I  would  not  ootm  his  bride. 


Hold  me  still  donr  to  tiifie :  aQ  tUngi  are  bding  now, 

Bxoqit  Hie  hidy  angels — I  saw  one  Uss  thy  Inow. 

Let  tat,  too,  touch  i^  mother.    It  is  not  bard  to  die 

When  Booh  as  these  are  waiting  fbr  tinati  nch  as  1 1 

Joj,ior>xA'b')p9,mfracilib»e:  a IttOe while  ve part, 

To  meet  when  rin  vac  sccrow  can  ocmae  to  break  the  hssrt.       B.  W.  Q 
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THE  CHSONlCLES  Of  PBfiSEPOLIS ; 


HOW    I    waif*    ISrO    IHB    eftUITTJlT. 

Shobtlt  e&at  toy  ^dmustoB  to  tlw  bwi  I  ooconutted  the 
common  improdeaoe  of  ^etdag  mfuried. 

My  practice  never  }umDg  loeeii  large  eaougk  to  aTq>port  me 
as  a  baclielor,  the  addition  of  a  wifb  was  one  of  those  provi- 
dential  arraBgrnneote  vhicfa  fit  a  man  as  ITdqi  O&Uwders  wig 
fitted  his  Mead  Jolm  G£pm. 

What  irould  not  snpport  on6  was,  bt  eoiUa^  &  potential  Cfd- 
ifomia  for  two,  tind  the  possibilities. 

As  I  am  a»}ut  to  withdraw  the  veil  fi>:)i:il  fire  years  of  mj 
life,  it  may,  perhaps,  "be  proper  t6  mention  at  the  outset  that 
my  name  is  Qoigg,  and  that  I  have  heei^  distinguished,  &om 
my  youth,  by  an  amiable  tei^pei^  sever^  iadust^  and  a  pro- 
fbnnd  coimdenoe  in  my  fellow-mea.  In  f^ct^  u  1  had  ever 
poBsessed  a  fortune  large  uiongh.  to  pwmit  me  to  do  good 
without  seiioaa  p«8(»ul  inoonTeni^oe,  I  flatter  mya^f  I 
should  hare  beenft  disdnguished  pkikntfrt^nsi  Indeed  the 
Qoigga  hare  always  been  more  or  less  distingui^ed.  Th^ 
are  a  very  old,  and  exeeedin^y  tc9^>ectable  &Aily. 

My  grandfather  was  a  majot  in  the  inlliiia,  and  kny  great- 
avmt  Deborah  married  an  aldsrmaH. 

I  have  been  told,  too,  that  one  of  my  fiDc^itord  wrote  verses: 
But  the  femily  is  veiy  tender  upoa  that  head,  and  I  coilld  never 
learn  his  name. 

I  believe  it  is  not  xionsnal  for  folk  to  oommence  a  story  at 
the  wrong  end.  Most  oommenee  life  at  ^at  plftce,  and  the 
story  of  a  life  or  part  of  a  life  might  aftturaUy  be  expected  to 
ibUow  BO  general  an  ^raiwla.  J.  ^ould  have  a  very  good 

niogy  to  offer  top ;  fbr  in  net,  haiA.  the  firat  iQoment  I  abau- 
fuie  limilt  cf  tnviUiation,  as  oomftwtably  walled  around 
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b^  the  boundaries  of  c^  lift,  I  hare  never  been  eacHj  oer- 
tun  vfaich  end  was  fotemoit 

HoweTer,  I  bare  b^;Qn  at  th«  b^insing;  and  will  endeaym 
to  preserve  in  some  scot  the  nataial  ordor  of  those  lemarkable 
erecta  which  I  am  about  to  idate.  ^ 

Mj  name  yon  am  alreadv  aeqnaSnted  wi^  I  have,  there- 
fbre,  onlj  to  inform  yon  tDat,  to  the  best  of  my  inibrmadon 
and  beHef,  I  am  tbe  son  of  m^  &th0r.  My  parents  were  good 
and  bapjw'  people ;  btcppira  in  nothin0,  nowever,  as  wul  be 
readitf  ammtteo,  than  is  having  so  ea»3leBt  a  bob  as  myselC 

This  brief  aooonnt  «lf  my  birth,  paiKDiage,  and  early  educa- 
tion, lyaAt,  I  itdukf  to  'Oititle  me  to  &e  «ntii«  con^denoe  of 
nrf  reacbrs. 

Sy  way  of  seeming  me  in  honest  and  TirtnonB  conrsea,  my 
lerered  parents  detennmed  tliat  I  ahonld  be  bred  to  the  law. 
If  they  coold  have  made  iho  law  bread  to  me,  tbey  would  have 
done  a  better  thing. 

Tba  smnmer  beftm  I WM  mairied,  I  was  fadcen  with  the 
aflffietzBg  dislemper  which  nsra^y  refioltB  in  tiiat  inedea  of 
moral  aoicide.  I  i^  iUi  love :  de^y,  terribty — over  head  and 
ears  in  love. 

The  great  distanoe  one  bis  to  ftU  into  taat  abyss,  the  rapd- 
ity  of  the  desoent,  and  ibe  severe  (bock  sostaineo,  nuk«  it 
quite  a  miracle  how  any  survive  the  aooident.  Death,  bo  v<ever, 
seldom  intervenes.    A  braiQ-fever  ia  OBttally  tbe  voret  of  the 


In  the  sommer  ot  184-,  Aea,  t,  Cftu^uon  Qmgg,  Esq.,  at- 
torney at  }aw  and  sobcitair  in  ehimoery,  te&  in  love>.  It  was  a 
violent  attack.  The  ftonlty  gave  me  ap,  and  my  best  Maada 
oonsidered  my  case  bopelese. 

Early  in  the  month  of  July  the  <k^tet  of  my  piotn  adoration 
went  up  the  HndBOQ  Kv«r  to  sp«Dd  Ae  suumer.  OfooorBel 
went  with  her. 

A  sultry  summer-day ;  ft  crowded  stMOier :  the  gloriooa 
Hadson.  Solitude  in  tbe  crowd.  Alone  with  die  goddto  of 
mydreame.    Sednctive pietare I 

*We  talked  sentiment  beneath  the  Palisades.  Onr  sonh  wtn 
elevated  to  a  heavenly  communion  by  the  grandanr  of  Antho- 
ny's Nose. 

Ah  I  if  Providence  bad  only  gnmted  ns,  at  that  moment,  a 
small  boat  all  alone  by  ourselves,  a  &iihftal  dog,  and  a  Qerman 
flute,  together  with  a  guitar  for  my  divine  Julia,  the  mea* 
sure  of  our  earthly  felicity  had  been  Ml.  Wanting,  however, 
those  BuUime  aocessories,  we  nooriahed  ooi  yonng  romanoe  of 
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passioD  with  the  fael  of  imsginatioD,  aod  got  as  &r  avray  firom 
reality  and  commoD-aeiise  as  the  moat  azacting  novelist  oould 
reaaonablj  require  from  two  people  in  our  situation. 

It  was,  however,  the  place,  that  old  house  amons  the  trees 
where  we  sojourned  all  those^unnj  days  of  summer-time,  whioh 
finished  us ;  quenched  the  last  lingering  epark  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  fooled  us  into  marriage. 

There  were  mothers,  sifters,  brothers,  oousins  there  with  ua. 
But  I  will  not  linger  over  them.  That  sort  of  people  are 
always  in  the  way  ot  lovers;  always  just  where  they  are  not 
wanted.  I  leave  them,  aa  I  wished  oAentimee  they  would 
leave  me — oloite ;  ainoe  I  am  not  engaged  in  recoUing  the  sor- 
row of  tiiat  time,  but  the  sweet  in&tuation  of  our  youthful 
eoataay  of  love. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Hyde  Park  then,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hndson,  was  the  scene  of  those  eventa  which  gave 
a  color  to  all  the  after-purpose  of  our  lives. 

A  wide  lane  led  up  to  the  house  from  the  "  Old  French 
road."  On  either  side  the  lane  towering  giant-like  in  the  air, 
rose  up  some  of  the  finest  locust  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  Be- 
fore the  house  especially,  were  five  of  enormous  size,  and  so 
old  the  oldest  neighbors  said  they  were  great  trees  in  their 
childhood,  and  were  probably  remains  <u  the  original  forest 
whioh  there  bordered  the  river. 

The  house  itself  was  a  long,  narrow,  onQ-Btoiy>and-a-half 
Dutch  mansion  of  the  olden  time  of  Kew-York.  Quaint  and 
comfortable,  it  agoatted  behind  its  trees,  and  as  the  smoke  rose 
up  from  its  chimney,  seemed  like -a  comfortable  old  broad- 
sterned  burgher  seated  in  his  "bowerie."  The  eaves  came 
down  at  the  back  of  the  house  almost  to  the  ground,  and  in 
front  a  broad  piazza  stretched  its  comfortable  length. 

A  lovely  reach  of  meadow-land  lav  behind,  the  house,  through 
which  a  brook  made  its  way  with  many  strange  twists  and 
windings.  This  brook  came  down  by  way  of  a  rocky  hill 
which  lay  a  little  to  the  south,  and  formed  in  its  descent  a 
hundred  tiny  cascades.  Amongst  these  were  some  very  pie- 
tur^que ;  and  ftom  the  summit  of  the  rocky  elevation  a  single 
watenall,  worthy  of  die  name,  took  its  first  leap  of  some  twentv 
feet  downwards  to  the  valley.  When  a  storm  came  to  sw^ 
the  brook,  the  water&ll  could  be  heard  at  the  house ;  and,  in- 
deed, at  snch  times  it  made  quite  a  grand  and  imposing  fi^re, 
and  lifted  up  its  variable  voice  alm(»t  to  the  roar  of  a  cat- 
aract. 

A  saccesuon  of  rude  steps  in  the  rocks,  partly  natural. 
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partly  tlie  Trork  of  man,  led  up  the  hill  by  the  brookside  tilt 
at  the  laat  step  yoa  came  suddenly  upon  the  Bweetest  possible 
little  lake  lying,  like  a  forest  mirror,  framed  among  the  old 
trees,  and  reoeoting  the  fantas^o  shadows  of  the  moving  donds 
from  its  waveless  surface. 

Here,  here,  we,  alaa ! — we,  Julia  and  myself  used  to  sit 
die  lirelong  summer's  dar,  and  indulge  in  choice  selections 
from  the  British  poeta  How  every  tender  passage,  every  soft 
quotation  took  a  particular  and  touching  application,  and  re- 
ceived an  eloquent  commentary  from  the  language  of  the  eyes, 
do  ye  not  know,  O  lovers  ? 

The  shadows  of  the  forest  were  around  us.  The  sunlight 
glinted  through.  The  lake  lay  at  our  feet,  reflecting  tremu- 
lously the  fleecy  clouds  as  they  sailed  across  the  sky  "like 
ships  upon  the  sea."  The  trees  above  spread  their  broad  green 
aims,  and  the  little  leaves  clapped  their  hands.  The  birds, 
loving  foola  like  ourselves,  twittered  and  girled  with  mischie- 
vous delight  to  see  us  getting  into  the  impracticable  labyrinth 
of  love,  and  roshing  madly  into  the  jaws  of  the  Minotanr  of 
matrimony. 

And  why  do  I  relate  these  things  ?  Why  do  I  mentiob  the 
lake,  the  forest,  the  old  Dutch  farm-house  ?  Alas  t  it  is  because 
having  been  so  happy  there,  ail  our  fondest  memories  and 
brightest  fancies  became  foolishly  and  fatally  connected  with 
the  idea  of  a  country  life.  The  country  alone  would  satisfy 
us.  There  the  sW  was  bluest.  There  the  birds  sang  sweetest. 
There  the  very  silence  was  eloquent,  as  with  the  tongues  of 
angels.  The  calm  and  quiet  of  the  soul  had  there  its  birth. 
love  was  cradled  there,  and  lay  so  sweet  "  all  canopied  with 
bowers."  The  day-spring  of  the  soul,  the  heart's  sunrise,  and 
the  opening  gates  oi  F^adise,  with  all  that  lies  beyond  the 
mormng's  doors  where,  paved  with  sunbeams,  to  eternal  bliss 
the  road  leads  on  for  ever — all — all  commenced  with  "babblings 
of  green  fields." 

That  road,  in  ecstasy  of  hope  and  loving  prophecy  of  endless 
joys  succeeding,  we  were  to  tread  down  to  a  remote  old  age ; 
and  always  travel  it  by  way  of  the  rural  districts. 

And  we  tried  it ;  poor  deluded  creatures.  All  that  thing 
began  up  there  ;  or,  rather,  all  those  three  things — moonshine, 
matrimony,  and  a  country  life. 

It  began  up  there.  Up  in  the  country.  Up  by  the  water- 
fall. Up  by  the  lake  apon  the  mountain-top.  Further  up 
still — in  the  morning  clouds,  the  sunny,  misty,  rosy  morning 
douds  of  youth  and  iove. 
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Therefi»e  ve  determued  to  be  nunied,  snd  w  booh  as  pos- 
nble  aftaiwarda  to  move  into  th&  ooontiy.  We  reeolTed  to 
retire  from  the  horrid  city,  to  lesTe  ^Lat  place  of  ariioet  cnun, 
ooQveQtioBaliUes^  fHppeiy,  aiul  falubiood,  and  go  avJky  to  dw 
paradisaical  peace  and  purity  of  the  oountry. 


Sdmiibb  vent  Automn  came.  The  leares  grew  red.  We 
wrere  BB  green  as  ever. 

We  wera  mamed, 

I  had  a  terrible  head-acbfi  the  next  momjng.  Kj  brother* 
in-lftv  waa  indelicate  enongb  to  r^r  to  the  arraek-punch  of 
the  bridal  eremng ;  but,  libit  oonrlDced  t^  it  waa  nothing 
but  nervoua  eaaceptibili^. 

Our  first  season  in  town  was  as  brilliant  as  our  wospecta 
were  kIochuj  ;  and,  by  spring,  rich  in  all  Uie  new  poIkafL  but 
terrib^  low  in  CEish,  we  b^n  to  think  eerioualy  of  the 
future. 

Hoyle  says :  "  Wlien  70a  are' in  doubt,  play  trumpa." 

Now,  the  country  ia  toe  very  ace  <&  trut^n,  for  all  new-mar* 
ried  folks,  whose  tastes,  habits,  and  anteoeaents  are  at  war 
with  the  state  of  thai  flnaoces.  Added  to  this  was  the 
memory  of  that  littla  garden  of  bliss,  where  we  had  passed 
the  summer  preoeding  our  eepoosala. 

Of  course  I  bon^bt  a  farm. 

To  the  oharttcter  of  s  landed  proprietor,  I  prop(»ed  adding 
my  professional  one,  and  tilling  ue  rugged  sou  01  law,  as  weU 
as  the  araUe  land  cs  araicnlture.  Coke  and  Selden,  Wirt  and 
Emmet,  Story  and  Wwster  wen  beautifiilly  mixed  np,  in  my 
imagination,  with  wheat  and  nita^bagas^  compost  and  sum- 
mer-fallow. I  proposed  opening,  for  my  neighbors,  a  new 
viflta,  through  whicn  their  astonuhed  gaze  should  be  directed 
to  unheard-of  triumphs,  in  the  art  of  urming;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  to  be  charmed,  in  tlie  county  court,  out 
of  their  usual  stolidity,  by  the  magic  of  my  eloquence.  I  fore- 
saw much  profi^  and  ^|eat  &ne  fiom  this  oombinatiDn  of 
indnsbial  and  s»uietic  wort 

How  I  succeeded  in  the  praotioe  <^  the  law,  I  shall  relate  in 
another  chapter,  in  which  will  be  found  a  ^U  report  of  tlu 
great  case  01  Bivins  vs.  Smithers. 

I  very  aoon  beard  of  a  place — a  charming  farm,  near  the 
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(hriTing  Tillage  (£  Peisepolia,  in  tfie  kisgdoni:  of  New- 

I  went  to  see  it  The  maams  of  iTarel  'was.  ^  a  nilroftdt 
laid  with  tiie  flat  rail ;  wluch  is  a  flal  ba>r  of  iion  epiked  upon 
'tinps  of  Tood.  Tfaeee  bara  fceqnentt^  carl  up  Woie  the 
wheeb,  and  Bhoot  tbiongb  the  cars  with  tba  Tolodt;  of  t 
laasket-baU.  The  dmnoes,  tbecefoiek  of  being  pinned  to  the 
roof  of  the  ear,  like  a  apecimen  beetle^  affoidod  an  ogteeabte 
Tarletjr  to  ijie  oMial  dollness  of  YaUroitd  tmvel. 

I  reached  the  place.  It  wa»  spriog — ^tbe  mondi  of  April 
The  mud  -m^  two-  feet  de^;  and  anofa  mnd,.  a  dizt;  red, 
eveiT  touch  of  whi(^  stained  liJw  red  paint, 

[  had  nothing  to  wear  bat  a  p<4r  of  piri«nt-le^ffl-  boots; 
and,  Bo  accontied,  started  at  saiuise— rthe  £rst  sunrise  I  ever 
reoolleot  to  have  seen.  And  if  that  was.  a  fair  epetamen  of 
tiie  lominary^,  at  that  uncluistiaa  l(ow*i  I  am  &ee  to  confess,  I 
bare  no  d^ire  ever  to  attend  hia  "  Uivt^^  a.saooBd  time. 

We  walked  over  the  faira.  I  tjioq^i  I  mnst  follow^ 
beoanse  a  great  fellow  in  cowhide  bootc^  led  tiie  waj,  and  I 
was  ashamed  to  play  cockney,  and  back  out.  My  inapectios 
of  the  &Fm.  and  n^y  pabent-leathere,  finished  about  the  aitme 
time,  and  mr  first  pnnduiaQ,  in  the  -rilkge  of  P«r8Bp<dia^  was  a 
pair  of  "  higQ  lows/'  to  retam  to  the  city  in^ 

On  my  rednim,  a  dd^  of  qnaqtions  awaited  ine-;  sl\,  how- 
erer  tending  to  this :  Was  I  not  delighted  ^th  the  farm  ?  Of 
coarse  I  was.  We  had,  iJl  of  ds,  made  up  o^  quqcIb,  before- 
hand^  to  be  delighted  with  it,  and  I  was  not  g(HBg  to^  show  tjie 
white  feath^  BJret.  But  a  mere  assent  would  ^lot  do.  Imost 
go  into  ectaaies,  to  please  them,  and  I  went  into  ectasies.  I 
represented  it  as  a  paradise  \  an  the  magic  ^uden  of  Solomon^ 
which  Shedaud  the  Si^tan  saw,  and  the  splendor  of  which 
sorpassed  that  of  £den>  The  Gaidens  o£  Gui — I  think  I  oom- 
pared  it  to  those;  certainly,  I  should  hare  done  so — were 
nothing  to  it ;  and  it  only  awaited  mj  dachng  little  wif^  to 
play  the  Eve  tlkere,  to  bring  back  Edeu  to  a  work-daj  world. 

The  papers  signed,  sealed,  and  deliTfited,  whioh  ooostitided 
09  landed  proprietore,  we  boxed  the  fomUore^  and  ^nbarked 
npon  the  Central  Snake-Head  Bailroad,  tor  Feis^lia  the 
new. 

It  was  the  flrst  day  c^  April.  "IHi  avoetitA  otnmP^  The 
day  wa9  one  of  those  spring  days,  half-oppresmre,  half-ohllly. 
Yon  sweltered  in  the  sunshine,  and  &0Be  in  the  shade. 

A  cold  dinner,  at  the  County  Hotel,  did  little  to  renTe  oor 
drooping  spirits.    Bet  all  were  on  tip-toe  as  soon  as  dinner 
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wfis  OTer,  to  look  out  &r  the  new  carriage,  our  new  caniage, 
a  miracle  of  coach  building,  a  rockaway,  with  an  aqua  marine 
colored  body  and  ailrer  mountings. 

Directly,  a  fafm-wagon,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  which  I 
recognized  aa  mine,  drove  up  to  the  door,  at  which,  in  too 
brief  a  time,  Tom  Steele,  the  coachman,  appeared,  to  annonnce 
to  the  ladies  that  he  had  come  to  take  them  up  to  the  house. 
The  stupid  rascal,  the  lazy  rascal,  had  brought  the  &rm- 
wagon,  to  keep  from  muddying  the  carriage.  They  gazed, 
but  who  shall  paint  that  gaze  ?  Not  I :  it  was  enough 
to  see  it.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however.  It  was  getting 
late,  and  into  the  wagon  we  all  bundled — two  gentferaen, 
three  ladies  and  four  servante.  All  Persepolis  waa  at  the 
windows  and  doors,  to  see  us  pass  on  our  way  to  "  Bouge> 
iQont,"  for  BO  wB  had  christened  our  mansion,  from  its  utu- 
ation  upon  the  top  of  a  red-shale  hill. 

We  reached  i^  at  last,  under  a  severe  fire  of  sighs  and 
groans,  mingled  with  an  occasional  exclamation,  from  the  male 
members  of  the  family,  the  reverse  of  pious.  The  exterior  of 
OUT  house  I  shall,  perhaps,  hereafter  describe.  But,  at  that 
moment,  we  thought  only  of  the  interior,  and  our  thoughts 
were  not  all  ht^py.  Built  by  a  queer  old  bachelor,  who  had 
no  more  notion  of  convenience  than  one  of  hia  horses,  that 
interior  signally  failed  to  realize  the  promise  of  the  rather 
pompous  exterior,  with  its  pillars,  porticoes,  and  other  archi- 
tectural frippery.    ■ 

In  &ct.  It  consisted  of  a  kitchen,  wash-room,  dairy,  a  use- 
lessly lar^  hall,  two  parlors  of  the  same  size,  and  six  chambers 
of  different  sizes.  From  the  hall,  doors  opened  into  every 
thing ;  BO  that  every  point  of  the  compass  was  represented  by 
a  crack,  and,  like  "John  Gordon  Nott's"  renowned  castle, 
there  was  not  a  "  room  which  was  not  a  rheumatic" 

The  principal  chamber  was  large  enough  for  a  theatre,  and 
the  parlors  were  barns. 

That  night  we  slept  upon  our  arms.  "Worn  out  with  pulling 
and  hauling;  searching  for  eveir  thing,  and  finding  nothing, 
we  dept  where  we  fell,  and  woke,  next  morning,  to  struggle 
again,  amid  the  general  wreck. 

Grates,  barrels,  boxes,  trunks,  and  hampers  formed  pyramids 
of  terror  in  every  room.  Boxed  sofas  and  pianos ;  chairs, 
curiously  bandaged  about  the  legs,  like  beggars,  with  rags 
and  straw ;  half  opened  packages,  and  crockery,  in  perilous 
places,  all  lay  strewn  in  most  admired  disorder  and  discomfort. 

And  BO,  feeding,  for  the  moat  part,  upon  cold  bread  and 
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meat,  we  gradually  emerged  from  chaos  into  that  state  of  semi- 
pnrgatory  wbich  ensues  upon  the  putting  up  of  bedsteads  and 
putting  down  of  carpets,  miscalled  "  putting  to  rights." 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  that  first  month. 
With  the  Buocinctneas  of  a  diary,  I  will  sketch  our  first  year 
in  country-quarters. 

At  seven  A.U.  we  breakfasted.  At  twelye  we  dined,  and 
at  eight  P.M.  we  went  to  bed,  thoroughly  tired  of  Kouge- 
mont,  the  country  generally,  ourselves  m  particular,  and  all 
the  world  at  once.  Let  me  recall  the  principal  events  of  that 
dismal  year,  events,  however  trifling  m  themselves,  huge  and 
well-defined  as  snow-crowned  mountains  to  us. 

First  the  breakfast-table  was  injured  in  ila  legs  by  the  jour- 
ney. Bullfinch,  our  dog  insisted  upon  crossing  beneath  it, 
instead  of  going  around  it  as  any  well-bred  dog  would  have 
had  the  sense  to  do.  Bullfinch  knocked  out  the  lame  leg  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  down  came  the  table.  Coflfee-pot  went 
into  mother-in-law's  lap,  hot  water  into  mine.  Wife  with 
divided  interest  grabbed  at  mother  with  one  band,  and  hus- 
band with  the  other,  which  naturally  brought  us  all  in  a  sin- 
gularly mixed  condition  on  top  of  the  table.  Total  destruc- 
tion of  chaDV,  and  a  curtain  lecture  on  dogs. 

Second.  Bought  forty  hens  with  the  place.  At  least  they 
were  represented  to  me  by  the  owner  aa  the  female  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl.  But  to  save  our  lives  we  can  not  find  more  than 
two  eggs  for  breakfast. 

Two  eggs  among  five  of  us. 

Not  much  to  crow  over  there. 

Old  Tom  Steele,  our  coachman,  a  very  fine,  reverend,  sensi- 
ble old  nigger  he  appears  to  be  too,  says  the  hens  steal  their 
nests.  Very  likely,  or  else  what  becomes  of  the  eggs  ?  Forty 
hcna  must  lay  more  than  two  eggs  a  day.  And  in  so  respect- 
able a  neighborhood  as  ours  it  oan  not  be  possible  that  any 
body  interferes  with  our  hen-roost. 

Old  Tom,  who  is  as  great  a  hunter  as  he  is  pious  and  trust- 
worthy, says,  however,. that  there  are  a  great  many  "coons" 
about. 

"  Its  mos  adiculous,"  says  that  dusky  philosopher,  "  how 
fond  dem  varmink  be  of  egg.     Eat  all  he  see." 

I  should  like  to  catch  a  "  varmint"  at  it. 

Decidedly  we  must  have  a  coon-hunt,  and  also  search  for  the 

stolen  nests  immediately.     This  becomes  the  more  necessary 

as  the  scardtyof  eggs  has  given  rise  to  serious  discontent  in 

the  family.    The  woman  folk  have  even  indulged  in  some  ex- 
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ceedingl^  foolish  inaiauatioas,  as  for  instance,  that  there  are 
_  "  two-legged"  coons  about. 

Just  as  if  any  one  ever  heard  of  a  "  two-legged  coon." 

Bought  a  barrel  of  cider.  No  lock  to  the  oellar-door,  bat 
consider  it  perfectlj  safe.  Tom  Steele,  and  Judy  the  cook, 
being,  from  their  conversation,  very  high-toned  temperance 
people.  I  couldn't  even  induce  either  of  them  so  much  as  to 
taste  it,  in  order  to  give  an  opinion  of  ita  q^uality.  Opened,  at 
his.  solicitation,  an  account  with  Mr.  Voudelara,  the  ^ocer. 
Castom,  and  the  cultivation  of  neighborly  relationship,  being 
much  more  an  object  with  him  than  cash. 

Really,  the  people  of  this  place  seem  exceedingly  kind. 

Mr.  Guff,  the  blacksmith,  ^so  desires  my  custom.  He  don't 
care  when  I  pay  bim  I 

Has  then  the  golden  age  returned?  are  we  in  Arcady  the 
blest?  And  does  it  find  its  £rst  development  in  the  kingdom 
of  New-Jersey,  and  village  of  Persepolis  ? 

After  a  day  or  two,  Sara  Bivins  the  butcher,  found  to. 
Bought  lamb.  Bivins  did  not  seem  to  have  a  great  variety. 
Our  leg  and  another  were  all  he  had  to  stand  upon.  Prom- 
ised U3  beef,  however,  in  a  few  days,  as  Mr,  Dyscomp,  our  next 
neighbor,  is  going  to  kill  a  beef,  and  had  promised  him  a 
quarter. 

Gradual  improvement  in  the  poultry.  Three  eggs  for 
breakfast.  At  this  rate  we  shall  get  on  finely.  An  increase 
of  one  egg  a  week,  will  be  more  than  four  dozen  in  a  year, 
and  we  shall  have  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 

FoOr  hens,  however,  reported  missing.  That  excellent  col- 
ored person,  Tom  Steele,  says  be  met  them  last  night  in  the 
woods,  and  has  no  doubt  th!ey  have  made  their  nests  in  the 
trees,  "  Cos  dar  wing  was  not  clipped." 

Widow  Yanstyne  has  a  little  farm  back  of  ours.  Her  son, 
a  fine  ingenuous  youth,  came  up  the  other  morning  and, 
brought  with  him  two  strange-looking  little  birds.  They  had 
very  long  beaks,  made  a  queer  "oaw-cawiog"  noi&e  unlike 
fowls  in  general,  and  were  entirely  without  feathers. 

Archie  Vanstyne  says  his  mother  heard  we  had  trouble  with 
our  hens,  and  sent  him  over  with  these.  They  belong  to  a 
remarkable  species,  and  are  called  the  "  Chinese  fowl."  Archie 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  Shanghais  or  not;  but  was 
certain  they  "  crowed  wonderfal."  The  good  woman  has  only 
four  herself,  and  it  is  very  kind  in  her  to  let  ua  have  half. 
I  gave  Archie  therefore  two  dollars  apiece  for  them.    They 
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flay  this  kind  of  fowl  are  remarkable  layers  ;  so  if  we  only  get 
them  along,  we  shall  have  no  more  trouble  about  eggs. 

One  comfort  at  least  we  have,  and  that  is  Judj  the  cook. 
She  is  a  perfect  household  treasure.  An  excellent  plain 
cook,  and  one  of  the  soberest  and  most  moral  persons  in  the 
world. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  Judy  has  appeared  quite  unwell  for  several 
days. 

That  venerable  negro,  also,  Tom  Steele,  is  decidedly  under 
the  weather.  Both  complain  of  much  pain  in  the  head,  and 
occasional  sickness  at  the  stomach.  I  suggested  a  little  stimu- 
lus to  both,  but  they  repulsed  the  idea  of  uquor  with  virtuous 
horror. 

To-day  cook's  indisposition  increased  to  such  an  alarming 
degree  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed,  and  my  dear  wife  had  to- 
commence  her  housekeeping  in  reality  by^-cooking  dinner. 

We  ate  it ;  ahem  1  And  really,  considering  it  was  the  first 
leg  of  lamb  she  had  ever  seen  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  first 
potatoes  to  which  she  had  been  introduced  in  the  condition  of 
"  natives,"  it  was  a  remarkable  dinner. 

Tom  Steele,  that  respectable,  pious,  ancient  colored  person, 
was  unaccountably  absent  all  day. 

Rained  cats  and  dogs.  Mud  six  inches  deep,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  -  glue.  No  Tom  Steele ;  no  body  to  do  any 
thing.  Begun  my  agricultural  experiences  in  earnest,  by  milk- 
ing the  cows,  an  operation  which,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not  re- 
sult in  a  flattering  success.  The  old  fools  would  not  stand  still 
a  minute.  I  got  on  the  right  side,  and  cried,  "  mooly ;  mooly  ; 
shew,  shoo  now  I"  all  the  time ;  but  they  only  frisked  their 
tails  and  kicked  up  their  heels  the  more,  the  more  I  halloed  to 
them,  till  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  milking  as  a  bad  job ; 
and  content  myself  with  feeding  and  "  bedding  down"  the  cat- 
tle, and  locking  up  the  chicken-coop. 

No  Tom  Steele  to  be  seen  yet 

Towards  nightfall,  Judy  came  down  stairs,  and  went  about 
her  work  in  a  very  strange,  wild  manner.  Directly  she  went 
into  the  cellar ;  and  uponTier  return,  her  eyes  rolled  terribly. 
Indeed,  she  barely  reached  the  kitchen,  when  she  fell  upon  the 
fioor.  Rushed  to  her  assistance ;  and  endeavored  to  learn  what 
idled  her ;  but  could  get  no  other  answer  than  "  0  my  head  I 
0  my  head !" 

My  wife  suggested  brain-fever ;  and  all  the  women  were 
argent  to  have  the  doctor  sent  for.    Brother-in-laW;.  Tom,  and 
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I  helped  the  sufferer  ap  stairs.  As  wecante  down,  Tom  vhia- 
pered: 

"  Drank  as  the 1" 

And  it  was  so.  "  Heavea  shuts  the  Dose  at  it  and  the  moon 
winks."  Judy  drunk  I  My  conBdence  in  hamaoity  is  becom- 
iDft  undenained. 

Next  morning  Caleb  Shultz,  a  near  oeighbor,  and  testy  old 
bachelor,  called  over.  I  took  him  to  see  my  Chinese  R>wl3f 
and  described  the  singular  properties  of  the  breed, 

Caleb  eyed  me  for  some  time  with  a  puzzled  ur. 

"  Chinese  fowls  1"  said  Caleb. 

"  From  the  Central  Flowery  Land,"  said  I. 

"  Shanghais !"  said  Caleb. 

"  Wonderful  birds,"  said  I.  Caleb's  face  flushed.  I  did  not 
like  to  remark  it,  thinking  he  might  be  subject  to  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head.  His  cheeks  began  to  swell.  He  clenched  his  fist, 
squared  himself,  took  a  Ann  stand,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
terrible  eye. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  stud  I  soothingly. 

"  Matter  enough,  sir,"  sputtered  Caleb.  "  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool  ?" 

"My  dear  sir " 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  a  natural-born  idiot,  wr?" 

"  I —  upon  Taj  word,  I  don't  understand  vou." 

''I  should  thmk  not,"  roared  Caleb.     "What  the do 

•yo«  mean  then,  sir,  by  trying  to  sell  me  with  your  infernal 
Chinese  fowls?" 

"Eeally,"  said  I,  now  quite  beside  myself  "I  have  no  de- 
mre  to£ell  you,  northefowls.  Ihave  just  bought  them  at  two 
dollars  iipiece,  and  consider  them  a  great  bargain." 

"  OhJ  vou  do,  do  you  ?"  cried  Caleb  with  a  diabolical  sneer. 
"Now  1&.  Quigg,  you  may  think  yourself  a  Tcry  smart 
maQ.j  and  maybe  you  are.  But  it  will  take  more  than  a 
'  York'  lanryer,  Mr.  Clarkson  Quigg,  to  make  ua  believe  that 
two  young -crowjs  are  a  pair  of  Chinese  fowls." 

"  Crows!"  G^d  I  innocently,  "  who  was  talking  of  crows?" 

"  Who  was  ?"  echoed  Caleb,  sardonically.  "  Why,  sir,  I 
was.  Your  Chinese  fowls  are  a  couple  of  unfledged  crowa, 
(dr.  And  the  next  time  you  wish  to  try  a  saw  oa  a  Jerseyman, 
try  it  with  something  beside  crows,  sir. 

And  away  stalked  Caleb  with  indignant  strides.  I  looked 
after  him  sadly  fof  &  moment ;  then  I  put  my  hands  under  my 
coat-tails,  and,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  I  ceased  not  to 
^gaze  upon  the  .Chinese  fowls. 
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It  waa  a  fact.  1  saw  it  now.  I  heard  it  in  their  "  caw." 
They  were  crows,  two  crows,  two  little  crows,  crow  all  over ; 
nothing  but  orow  I 

I  don't  think  I  looked  any  bod^  straight  in  the  face  for  a 
■week  after  that  litUe  development  in  nataral  history. 

The  neighbors  call  occasionally  ;  quite  as  often,  it  seema  to 
me,  as  they  are  wanted.  The  carpets  are  jwst  put  down.  The 
furniture  and  every  thing  is  in  apple-pie  order.  Of  course 
every  body  who  comes  leaves  a  legacy  of  red  mud  behind 
them.  A  figure,  seen  in  the  distance,  instantly  takes  the  shape 
of  one  of  Carlyle's  "  Mud  Demons,"  and  fervent  prayers  are 
offered  that  it  may  be  providentially  directed  anywheres  else 
but  to  those  "  new  carpets." 

In  addition  to  the  legacy  of  mud,  every  visitor  has  left  us  a 
new  bequest  of  distrust  m  humanity.  Each  has  favored  ua 
with  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  his  or  her  predeces- 
sor. The  profoundest  secresy  ia  enjoined  by  each.  But  really 
I  begin  to  think  secresy  would  be  criminal.  My  hair  stands  on 
end  with  horror. 

Mrs.  Yrelinghorst,  it  appears,  has  had  two  husbands,  and  no 
body  knows  what  became  of  the  first. .  Mr.  Y.,  the  second,  died 
suddenly,  and  it  is  thought  lucky  for  the  widow  that  there  was 
no_post- mortem  examination  of  the  body. 

The  three  Miss  Veodersneers  are  old  maids.  What  they 
said.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  repeat ;  but  if  the  half  of  it  be 
true,  the  number  of  children  in  this  county  who  are  not  wise 
enough  to  know  their  own  fathers,  is  shocking  to  contem- 
plate. 

Mrs.  Armendorff,  another  very  pleasant  and  lady-like  women, 
according  to  Miss  Aurelta  Grammin's  account,  is  a  disgrace  to 
her  sex,  and  aterrible  story  of  maternal  vengeance,  which  I  may 
hereafter  relate,  confirms  the  fact.  The  hero  was  her  own  son ; 
the  heroine  a  beautiful  Creole  girl,  who  awakened  the  jealousy 
and  pride  of  the  mother,  and  drew  upon  herself  a  vengeance 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  female  cruelty. 

Amongst  other  things,  have  learned  that  all  Persepolis 
knows  who  I  am.  Persepolis  hag  discovered  that  I  am  a  Jew, 
Why  ?  Because  I  am  guilty  of  an  unshaven  chin,  and  guiltier 
still  in  a  moustache.  Quigg  is  a  good  name,  it  is  said ;  but 
if  mine  be  not  "Abrahams,"  or  "Levy,"  there's  no  truth  in 
beards.     What  a  delightful  place. 

Went  into  the  cellar  to  draw  a  little  cider.  Found  the  faucet 
turned  and  all  the  cider  run  out.    Heard  a  groan  from  one 
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comer.  Begaii  to  feel  queer.  Fancied  the  bouse  might  be 
haunted,  and  the  spirits  partial  to  cider. 

Another  groan.  Gathered  courage  to  investigate,  and  found, 
actually  found  Tom  Steele,  that  fine,  reverend,  pious,  temper- 
ate, and  philosophical  colored  man,  that  veritable  "  Uncle  Tom," 
lying  dead  drank  in  the  corner. 

The  stupendous  scoundrel  had  turned  the  faucet,  clapped  his 
mouth  to  it,  and  let  the  cider  run  down  his  throat  till  he  was 
literally  filled — like  a  demijohn. 

Beside  him  stood  his  hat.  Somethiug  white  glittered  in  it. 
Looked,  and  found  it  half-full  of — eggs. 

Discovered  upon  inquiry  in  the  village  that  we  had  supplied 
one  store  with  that  article  for  several  weeks,  and  that  I — I, 
Clarksoh  Quigg,  Esq.,  was  debited  against  the  eggs  with 
seventy-itoo  quarts  of  bad  rum.  And  what  adds  venom  to  the 
injury,  is  that  all  Fersepolis  turns  up  its  nose  and  insists  that 
the  story  of  Tom  Steele  is  a  fiction,  and  that  I  drank  the 
rum! 

Tom  and  Judy,  I  am  happy  to  say,  expiated  their  dns  by  a 
fit  of  the  "  delicious  triangles,"  and  having  been  summarily 
ejected  from  the  premises,  have  been  replaced  by  white  folk. 

A  thousand  similar  occurrences  took  place  during  our  first 
year ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  their  rehearsal. 

More  stirring  scenes,  and  events  of  larger  issue,  indeed, 
speedily  drove  them  from  our  memories. 


LOVE     IN    ABSENCE. 

I WOUMI  I  were  a  sunbeam,  that 

I  might  depart  the  ekiea 
When  flmt  the  light  of  risen  da; 

Upon  thy  piBow  lies, 
id,  hoffer"'-  ^■™  ""*^  "*> 

Thy» 

I  would  I  were  the  breaUi  of  mom, 

That  I  might  eaiij  hear 
The  iweetnew  of  the  violet 

Unto  the  chamber,  where 
Thou  BleepeaC,  and  might  Cm  tt^  brow 

Wiib  peribmed  air. 
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ROBERTO  OOaSINL 
TUHSunD  nan  tee  fbbkch  fob  the  devoceatic  betibw. 

Every  Monday,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  the  tables 
were  set  out  in  the  principal  apartment  of  the  palace;  and,  by 
the  light  of  crystal  Venetian  giraodolea,  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
found attention,  the  play  went  on. 

Politics  was  excluded  from  the  noble  assembly.  Of  religion 
they  3poke  no  more  than  if  such  a  thing  had  been  UDkoown  to 
them.    Play  absorbed  every  thing. 

It  was  Monday  night  For  two  hours  nothing  had  been 
heard  but  the  rattling  of  the  cards,  when  Signor  Eoberto  Cor- 
sini  rose  quickly  ana  strode  up  to  a  table,  which  was  covered 
with  piles  of  gold  and  bank-notes. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  to  one  of  the  players,  "put  up  two 
hundred  pistoles  for  me.  I'm  not  in  luck,  and  it  is  my  last 
stake," 

The  two  hundred  pistoles  rolled  out  upon  the  table.  In 
two  turns  of  the  cards,  the  money  of  Corsini,  and  of  the  player 
on  whom  he  betted,  was  in  their  adversary's  hands.  The 
player  who  had  lost  rose,  and  politely  offered  to  yield  Corsini 
his  place.  He  accepted,  and  his  first  bet  was  two  thousand 
sequins.  "  My  lord  Doria,"  said  he,  "  let  us  see  if  chance 
always  favors  you.  The  proverb  says,  '  You  are  happier  at 
play  than  in  love.' " 

"  My  Lord  CJorsini,  it  is  scarcely  generous  in  you  to  remind 
me,  that,  in  a  few  days,  you  are  about  to  marry  my  cousin 
Aglaura,  You  have  pleased  her.  It  is  well.  She  has  pre- 
ferred you  to  me.     That  is  marvellous — but— clubs — " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  you,    I  have  no  clubs." 

"  Then  the  stake  is  mine." 

"  Two  thousand  sequins— they  are  yours,  I  go  you  twe:ity 
thousand,  now.  That  is  nearly  the  value  of  the  ear-rings  I 
mean  to  buy  for  Aglaura." 

"Aglaura  again.  The  kiuff— you  have  lost  again,  Signor 
Corsini.     Do  you  wish  to  stop?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  stopping  when  I  lose.  Kecoil 
before  such  a  trifling  check  1    Pooh  I    Fifty  thousand." 
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"  Fifty  thousand.    Be  it  so." 

The  enunciation  of  thia  sam,  made  in  a  loud  voice,  attracted 
the  attention  or  the  other  players,  and  tbey  arose,  both  men 
and  women,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  circle  silently  around 
Roberto  Corsini  and  Doria,  "  You  are  wrong,  Signer  Doria, 
to  hesitate  an  instant,  when  I  offer  to  bet  fifty  thousand 
sequins.  Do  you  not  know,  my  palace  is  worth  as  much  aa 
yours  ? — my  villa  of  Camaldoli,  as  much  as  your  vineyards  of 
Carrara? — and  my  credit  equal  to  what  we  play  for  ?' 

"SigQOr  Ooraini.  Your  ill-humor  puts  a  wrong  construc- 
tion upon  my  words,  as  well  as  upon  my  ailence.  Be  it  so. 
Let  us  play.     Your  fifty  thousand  sequins  are  mine." 

"  Yes ;  but  my  villa  of  Camaldoli  may  represent  two  hun- 
dred thousand.     Here  are  the  title-deeds  of  it." 

"  Q-o  on ;  let  us  play  for  the  Villa  of  Camaldoli.  We  will 
stop,  when  I  have  played  two  hundred  thousand  sequins 
against  it." 

"  Yes;  a  thousand  times,  yes.     Go  on." 

"  The  Villa  of  Camaldoli  is  mine," 

"  The  cards  arc  infamous ;  the  devil  made  them ;  the  fire  of 
hell  colored  them.  But  will  you  leave  your  victory  half 
finished?  You  have  the  villa;  but  I  sti!l  possess  my  palace, 
that  of  my  ancestors.  It  is  second  only  to  the  Pitt),  as  you 
know.  Marbles  and  pictures  worth  nearly  a  million !  I  offer 
you  the  chance  for  it. 

"  And  I  accept." 

"Very  well,  then.  Double  or  quits.  What  you  have  won 
against  the  palace?" 

The  cards  were  distributed,  and,  in  three  turns,  the  luct 
which  ran  so  violently  against  Corsini,  finished  as  it  had 
begun.  Without  a  change  of  color  or  a  complaint,  he  laid 
upon  the  green  table,  the  golden  bey  of  his  palace,  and  opened 
for  himself  a  passage  through  a  crowd,  terrified  by  the  blow 
which  left  him  landless  and  penniless.  No  one  dared  to  stop 
him. 

Again,  however,  he  returned,  and,  leaning  down,  whis- 
pered, with  evident  emotion,  to  Doria.  The  latter  made  ■» 
sign  of  acquiescence,  and  the  cards  were  resumed. 

"  Are  you  the  devil  that  you  always  win  ?" 

"  I  have  proved  the  contrary,  Signor  Corsini,  since  the  devil 
has  no  fancy  for  women,  and  I  have  just  won  from  you  your 
mistress,  your  betrothed — she  whom  you  were  to  marry  so 
soon  I" 

"  You  are  a  coward  to  say  it." 
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"  And  you  are  a  hundred  times  a  coirard  to  have  staked 
her." 

"Aglaura!  his  betrothed,  the  only  daughter  of  Cavalcati, 
bet  her  awaj.  Holy  Virgin !"  cried  all  the  ladies  present,  in 
accents  of  anger. 

"  Silence !  and  hear  me,"  cried  the  gamester.  "  I,  Roberto 
Coisini,  descended  from  the  most  illustrioas  ancestry  of  Italy ; 
I,  who  have  had  among  them  a  Governor  of  Trieste ;  a  con- 
queror at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto;  two  consecrated  Doges  of 
Venice,  in  the  fifteenth  century;  who  still  proudly  count 
Podeatas  and  Gonfalioneers  of  Florence,  Roberto  Coreini,  lord 
of  Camaldoli,  I  repeat,  I  stake  my  name." 

"  His  name !"  cried  the  cavaliers,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 
"  His  name  i" 

"  It  is  well  worth,  I  think,"  he  continued,  smiling  bitterly, 
"some  thousand  acres  of  vines,  in  Carrara;  and  the  glory 
which  acconipanies  it,  my  lord  Doria,  is  not  worth  less  than 
the  sum  it  pleases  you  to  fix.  I  stake  my  name.  If  I  lose,  my 
lord,  I  consent  never  to  be  named  agam  whilst  I  live.  It  is 
a  fine  treasure,  that  name  of  mine.  It  is  inscribed  in  the 
book  of  life ;  it  is  traced  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  the  register 
of  Venice;  it  is  written  in  every  glorious  memory  of  Etruria. 
If  I  lose,  I  agree  that  it  shall  oe  erased  from  all.  By  our 
name,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the  archangel  calls  us  from  the 
tomb.  It  ig  the  key  of  heaven  and  hell.  Do  you  understand, 
now,  what  I  risk  ?  For  the  last  time,  at  what  will  you  value 
it.    Quick?" 

"  I  value  it  too  highly  to  fis  a  value.  If  I  gain,  it  will 
belon?  to  me.     If  I  lose,  you  shall  fix  it  yourself." 

"  Place  yourself  there,  then." 

And  the  two  players  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Whilst  they 
shufBed  the  cards,  the  company,  by  a  common  impulse  of  ter- 
ror, abandoned  the  hall  and  left  them  alone  with  each  other. 

Midnight  struck. 

A  cry  rose  upon  the  night — "  I  am  damned."  And  a  man 
went  out  by  the  gate  of  St.  Paolo. 

He  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  dry  tree,  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hands  and  wept. 

"  O  my  Villa  of  Camaldoli,  where  the  fruits  were  so  beauti-  ' 
fal ;  my  palace ;  my  Aglaura  [  my  name — lost — ^lost — all  lost. 
Could  1  but  force  it,  sword  in  hand,  from  Doria ;  trace  it  up- 
on the  sand ;  read  it  when  'twas  writ,  or  even  halloo  it  to  this 
solitude.  But  no.  I  have  gambled  it  away.  I  have  stripped 
myself  of  the  right  or  power  to  resume  it.    The  law  of  pay 
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has  taken  it  from  me,  and  debts  of  honor  are  sacred.  The 
world  is  ashamed  of  me.  It  denies  the  apostate  who  has 
denied  himself.  I  am  viler  in  its  eyes  than  the  vilest  pagan. 
O  helplessness  I  O  misery  I  The  very  demons  refuse  me ; 
for  even  they  have  a  name  ia  the  creation.  Satan,  Satan  I  I 
call  on  thee. 

The  blush  of  day  tinged  the  horizon.  A  band  of  young 
girls  passed  him. 

"  Will  you  buy  a  rose,  of  Marta;  a  sprig  of  jessamine,  from 
Gloria;  or " 

"Despair!  They  have  each  a  name."  He  left  the  young 
girls,  and  ran,  like  a  madman  across  the  fields,  crying: 
*'  Marta,  Luigina,  Gloria !  all  have  a  name,  but  I  have  none. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  convent.  A  monk  appeared. 
."  Brother,"  he  said  ;  "  I  wish  to  be  baptized." 

"  You  come  early." 

"  My  safety  demands  it." 

"  Are  you  a  Jew  ?"— "  No  I"  "  A  Turk  ?"— "  No !"  "  A 
Manichean  ?  a  Protestant  ?" 

"  No,  no !  I  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  and  Boman  Church." 

"  What,  then,  is  it  you  ask  ?" 

"  To  be  a  second  time  baptized." 

"  The  Council  of  Trebizonde  has  forbidden  it" 

"  But  I  have  lost  my  name." 
."Find  it  again.     The  angelua  sounds.     God  help  you." 

The  door  of  the  convent  was  closed. 

"  Baptism  is  refused  me.  I  am  no  longer  a  Christian. 
Divine  pity !  For  me  no  Christmas,  no  Eaater,  no  Pentecost, 
no  candle  of  the  Virgin  of  Carmel,  when  I  am  sick ;  no  word 
of  priest  to  console  me  on  my  deserted  couch  1" 

He  entered  a  village,  whicn  was  upon  the  domain  of  his  sis- 
ter the  Dutchess  of  Faglia. 

The  curfi  said  to  him :  "  Good  morning,  Signer  Eoberto 
Corsini."  His  nurse  called  from  the  window :  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Corsini."  The  villagers  cried  out:  "Long  live  Signor 
Corsini."     He  answered  neither  cur6,  nor  nurse,  nor  villagers. 

"I  have  no  name,"  he  muttered,  and  rushed  away  like  an 
evil  spirit  which  some  priest  has  exorcised. 

Vassal  and  mendicant  and  robber  scorned  the  man  without 
a  name.     He  attempted  to  join  a  band  of  brigands. 

"  Who  are  you  ?    said  the  chief. 

"  The  enemy  of  men." 

"  You  are  our  friend.    What  do  you  desire  ?" 
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To  carry  misery  and  desolation  into  families ;  to  live  upon 
the  highway;  to  follow  you  to  pillage  or  the  ^bbet;  to  win 
my  bread  with  my  da^er." 

"  Your  name  V 

"I  have  none." 

"  You  can  not  be  of  our  band.  Yon  would  bring  misfortune 
upon  brave  men,  and  the  saints  would  abandon  us,  if  we 
received  you.    Depart !" 

A  little  while  atter  this,  he  learnt  that  Dona,  who,  chang- 
ing his  name  for  that  of  Corsini,  had  continued  to  bear  the 
latter,  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  drawn,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  hurdle  of  an  infamous  renown — in  a  word,  disho- 
nored. He  was  a  fraudulent  bankrupt.  He  learned,  that 
Doria  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Galleys  of  Cattaro,  for  cheat- 
ing at  cards,  and  had  escaped. 

Corsini  had  been  cheated  of  his  palace,  hia  mistress,  and 
his  name.  Whatever  he  was,  what  would  he  not  give  to  see 
liim? 

Six  months  he  wandered  about,  night  and  day,  hopeless. 
Still,  he  clung  to  life ;  he  durst  not  kill  nimself. 

At  la.st,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Florence,  He  reached  the 
city.  He  stood  before  the  palace.  The  street  was  deserted ; 
but  the  palace  gleamed  with  lights.  Beautiful  women  passed 
and  repassed  before  them, 

"  They  are  there,"  he  cried.  "  It  is  "he.  It  ia  Doria.  It  is 
Aglaura  I  Take  back  your  gold ;  but  give  me  back  my 
name.  Bestore  me  my  bride.  My  life  ia  wiund  up  with  hers. 
Itoria,  for  love  of  grace,  give  me  back  my  name." 

Hia  cries  fell  unheeded.  Despairingly,  he  turned  towards 
the  bank  of  the  Arno.  Half-dead  witn  fatigue,  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  bank.  Directly,  he  heheld  approaching, 
gondolas,  filled  with  musicians.  Valets,  bearing  nambeaux, 
nned  the  banks.  The  wedding-festival  was  continued  upon 
the  river.  He  fancied  himself  in  a  dream.  He  saw  Aglaura, 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Her  arras  were  bare ;  the  dia- 
monds glittered  in  her  hair ;  her  embroidered  robe  swept 
down  in  folds  of  marvellous  richness. 

When  the  different  groups  had  descended  into  the  little 
barks  which  awaited  them ;  when  all  had  passed,  and  swept 
away  into  the  darkness,  he  heard  a  strange  and  terrible  cry. 
Hastening  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  started,  he  saw 
two  men  nastily  retiring,  and  crying,  as  they  did  so: 

"  The  infamous  wretch  is  dead !" 

A  man  had  been  assassinated. 
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Seizing  the  lantern,  wbich  they  left  behind  them  in  their 
flight,  and  bringing  it  close  to  the  face  of  the  murdered  man, 
who  was  twisting  himself  like  a  serpent,  he  knelt  beside  him, 
and  endeavored  to  discover  who  he  was.  With  a  handker- 
chief he  wiped  away  the  blood  and  dust,  which  bubbled  from 
his  lips,  raised  the  dead  and  folded  eyelids,  and  cried  :  "  It  is 
he  I  It  is  Doria  I  Great  Heaven  !  and  he  is  dyin^.  His  eye 
closes ;  his  mouth  works ;  his  veins  are  blue.  He  is  dying, 
and  my  name  with  him.  Doria  1  my  friend  Doria  1  save  me, 
for  pity's  sake,  from  annihilation.  Give  me  my  name.  What 
does  he  say  1  His  voice  fails.  Speak,  dear  Doria,  apeak ! 
What  do  yon  wish  ?  That  I,  too,  snould  die  ?  I  will  die,  if 
you  require  it.     But,  answer  me  I" 

"  A  fittle  water,  for  pity's  sake." 

"  The  whole  river,  if  you  wish.     Bat  my  name  first." 

"  A  drop  of  water.    A  red-hot  iron  is  in  my  heart." 

"  My  name  !  for  a  draught  of  water.  Give  it,  and  I  will 
open  your  mouth,  and  the  Amo  is  there.  I  have  but  to 
stretch  out  my  hand.  Nothing  for  nothing.  My  name  1  and 
you  shall  have  the  water — ^the  water — a  throat  full  1  my 
name  I" 

"  A  little  water.    I  stifle  1" 

"  Three  words,  my  good  Doria.  Ah  1  the  scoundrel !  He 
hesitates.  He  laughs.  He  is  trying  to  roll  over  towards  the 
river.  No — ^you  go  not.  Answer  me,  wretch,  or  I  will  stran- 
gle you  with  my  own  hands  1"  and  he  caught  him  by  the 
golden  ornaments  of  his  dress.  He  bent  over  and  gazed  into 
his  wandering  eyes:  he  fastened  upon  his  breathless  lipa; 
then  loosed  his  hold,  to  clasp  his  hand,  and  mingle  supplica- 
tions with  blasphemies,  persuasion  and  insinuation  with  cries 
of  rage. 

A  moment  of  silence.     Doria  was  dead. 

Then,  with  the  smile  of  the  atheist,  he  raised  his  foot  and 
epurned  the  body  into  the  river.  "Now,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  now,  be  thou  accursed  for  ever  I" 

Next  day,  some  fishermen  heard  a  plunge — the  fall  of  a 
heavy  body  in  the  water.  Running  to  the  place,  they  saw 
only  an  eddy  in  the  water. 

Ill  the  museum  of  Florence,  in  the  dissection-room,  may  be 
Been,  in  its  glass-case,  a  glittering  skeleton,  the  articulations  of 
which  are  of  copper  and  silver.  It  is  the  man  without  a  name  ! 
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Waii-^UII  war  I  H«ira  from  the  Crime*  l—«t  least  a  mus  of  matter 
which  newsp^er  editors  ud  newB-boja — huay  tnfBckera  in  "  extras" — c«JI 
■o.  To  our  thinking,  howeYer,  it  appears  aingulorlf  stole  and  vapid;  also 
ttuice-Taniped  and  iosufferablj  tedioua.  Good  gracious,  Hai  I  what  a  nuis- 
Knee  this  iustitntion  of  latter-writing  has  grown  to  be.  Ooce  upon  a  time, 
Uadame  de  Serig^S  and  Ladf  Montague  exhausted  the  record.  Thef  were 
bouad  in  voiumei ;  thej  were  set  up  upon  libraiy-shelres  in  the  flueat  of 
binding  and  gilt  lettering ;  they  were  the  letter-writers  par  excellence.  But 
now — now  ereiynookond  cranny,  every  hole,  chink,  and  crevice,  of  the  world 
iwarma  with  them.  We  once  heard  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  at  a  watering- 
place^  growling  at  the  number  of  children  in  the  hotel,  and  vow  that  he 
could  n't  set  his  boots  outside  his  door  over  night,  without  finding  a  baby  in 
the  toe  ofeach  of  them  in  the  morning.  NoW'«-days,  in  this  great  tnn — the 
worid— you  can't  set  your  foot  anywhere  outmde  your  own  door  without 
stomhling  over  a  letter-writer.  Twist,  turn,  screw,  rummage;  heat  every 
ground,  political,  moral,  philosophical,  mechanical,  or  farcical,  and  not  the 
leanest  of  tnrds  cao  yoa  scare  up.  It  has  all  been  beaten  before  you.  Anec- 
dote t  hlesa  your  innocence,  reader,  there's  no  such  thing  as  anecdote  to  be 
bad  now-ft^ys.  Who  steals  them  all  F  The  letter-writers.  Fact  ?  Inno- 
cent creatnre  I  Fact  perished  miserably  a  long  time  tgoj  hung  himself,  in 
dt^air,  and  his  own  garters.  Who  manubcturea  (acts,  now-a-dajs,  to  on£#rf 
The  letter-writers  I  Wise  suggestions,  profound  reflections,  cunuiug  guesses, 
immense  discoveries,  prophetic  revelations — who  makes  them  all?  The 
letter-writers.    Also,  who  kills  Cock  Robin  every  day  T    The  letter-writers. 

foa  can  not  get  ahead  of  the  cunning  rogues ;  t^ey  know  every  thing,  and 
seveni  other  things  besides.  But  catch  me  a  live  Washington  letter-writer, 
and  then  you  have  the  Phcinix.  Fire  can't  bum  him.  Watercannotdrown 
Tiim  Stone  walls  can  not  stop  him.  In  (act  the  lost  are  all  ears  for  him,  and 
t(H]gn«  into  the  bargain.  The  Capitol,  the  President's  private  study,  the 
Secretary's  snuggeries  are  slaves  to  his  hunp.  He  has  but  to  mount  to  his 
three  pair  bad^  and  rub  that  serviceable  piece  of  brass,  and,  in  a  jiffy,  all 
the  echoes  of  all  those  private  retreats,  where  the  inhabitants  vainly  suppose 
themMlves  secure  from  eaves-droppers,  oome  tumbling  np-stain  to  him,  one 
over  the  other,  and  tell  htm— bless  usand  save  us  I  whatdon't  they  tell  him  f 
They  tell  him  what  the  President  had  for  dinner,  and  bow  the  roist  beef 
bemg  a  little  tough  o'  Tuesday— jei,  lar,  a'  Tuesday  moming— 'twu  Uien, 
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Indeed,  FrankliD  Pierce  remarked,  with  an  omiaonB  tirinkle  id  his  eye,  that 
lh«  roast  beef  of  old  Eogluid  was  a  tough  subject;  vrhereupon  Vxkj 
chuckled,  ind  replied  jocoselj :  "  Well  carve  something  out  of  it  for  all 
that"  I'o  which  Coahing,  who,  prabahlj  io  honor  of  his  CbriBtian  name, 
and  the  popular  refraia  of 

"  Heads  np,  ti^  up, 
HerecomeeCalebl"  . 

la  always  ready  for  k  alice  of  any  thmg,  cootinued  :  "Aye — aye !  We  can  cut 
and  come  agun  at  the  £uI2,wheDweVo  carbonadoed  the  .^laniari."  Start- 
ling and  reliable  infbrmsUon !  "  Now,"  cries  the  man  who  didn't  get  the 
public  printing,  or  the  Mission  to  France,  "now  we  have  got  at  the  anijjuu 
of  the  Adminislration.  Onr  readers  may  rely  upon  the  statement  of  facts. 
It  is  from  our '  own  correspondent,'  who  possesses  the  secret  of  <  fern  seed,' 
and  'walks  invisible.'  In  fact,  he  was  undBT  the  table,  with  the  President's 
l^»-dDg,  when  the  couTersation  took  place.  Drivento  the  wall;  with  nothing 
indeed  but  old-fashioned  honesty,  and  Democratic  principle  to  stand  upon — 
and  «e  found  out,  by  experience,  long  ago,  what  a  miserable  chance  a  man 
has  on  that  platform  now-a-days — Pierce,  Marcy,  Gushing,  and  Ca  are  bound 
to  make  a  fuss  generally,  and  '  talk  d^gers ;'  but  Lord  bless  yon  I  they  will 
use  none.'  Mere  bluster  and  Qreytown  braTeiy."  What  a  blessing  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  is,  to  be  sure.  Which  naturally  brings  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  foreign  relations  with 

ENGLANi>^^»nceming  which  most  Christian  kingdom,  and  Grand,  Stock- 
Jobbing,  Filibuster,  Political  Association,  for  the  annexation  of  Punjanbs, 
Mahratta  kingdoms,  EindoostAns,  and  other  such  "  unconsidered  trifles"  of 
land,  evidently  made,  and  lud  out  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  being  snapped  up  by  his  or  her  Britannic  Hqesty,  for  the  time 
beiikg ;  concerning  these  our  good  neighbors,  and  constant  Mentors,  it  seems 
to  us — and  we  apeak  it  in  the  simpleness  of  our  hearts,  and  the  tcnderest 
fbeling  of  consideration  for  TTnde  Bull's  vsni^ — itseems  tous,thatdigniaed 
person  has  been  making  a  very  clumsy  attempt  at  dancing  among  the  eggs. 
To  think  of  the  staid  John  blustering  and  bra^'ng,  and  sending  four  hnn> 
dred  great  guns  to  bluster  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  Western  World.  Did 
John  really  fancy  that  folk  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  did  not  know  that  all 
those  great  guns  were  worn  out  and  honey-combed,  pounding  away,  to  no 
purpose,  at  Sebastopol  and  Sweaborg,  and  would  burst  and  blow  every  thing 
to  kingdom  come,  the  first  time  Ihey  were  "  scaled"  with  shot  her«aboutT 
Do  tell,  now,  0  TJncle  John  I  what  was  the  use  of  frightening  all  the  cot- 
ton-spinners of  Liverpool  and  Qla^ow,  and  all  the  wool-men  of  Lancashire, 
and  ^1  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  generally  f  What  was  the 
use  of  frightening  all  those  poor  folk  to  death,  trying  to  scare  Brother  Jona- 
than a  little — a  very  little — for  you  know  you  did  not  expect  to  scare  him 
much  f  What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  have  to  be  a  Thunderer,  and  always 
make  Olympus  tremble  at  a  nod !    Printing-House  Square  itself  haa  not 
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sulphur  and  iron  enoogh  to  keep  the  game  up  for  ever.  Meanwhile  we  t^ke 
it  for  granted  that  Franklin  Pierce  will  be  found  eqnjj  to  the  aituaUon ;  let 
the  opposition  bow-wow  as  it  utaj.  When  there's  s  scratch  to  come  to,  be 
will  be  there.  That  he  is  "  thar,"  one  sentence  &om  his  late  speech  to  the 
AmOfikeag  Teterans  pec.  1  Tth)  indicates  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken :  "A 
nation  which  can  summon  to  the  field  Stb  hundred  thousand  brave,  intelligent, 
bardj  men,  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  the  saddle,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
rifle  and  musket,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  inziu  aggrutumt"  By  the  light  of 
which  expression  it  will  be  well  to  read  the  following  extract  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph:  "When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Uexico,  a  placard  appeared  in  the  window  of  a 
gmunaker  on  Tower  Hill,  offering  a  bounty  to  all  who  would  enlist  in  the 
Uexican  service,  or  rather  go  privateering  in  English  vessels  against  the 
'  commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  took  the  bQl  to  George  Bancroft,  then 
United  Slates  Minister.  He  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Lord  Falmerston, 
then  in  office,  and  the  next  day  appeared  in  the  Timet  an  official  notice  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  all  such  parties  who  enlisted  here,  and  were  caught, 
would  le  tTtated  at  piraUi,  and  punished  accordingly.  The  notice  in  the 
window  was  not  shown  afterwards."  Shoatd  the  government  of  the  United 
States  adopt  Lord  Palmetston's  rule,  and,  simply  changing  the  scene  from 
IiOndon  to  Washington,  treat  atpiratet  English  subjects  canght  in  the  same 
act  upon  American  soil,  would  the  British  Cabinet  have  any  right  to  com- 
plain  J    Would  they  olgect  to  English  law  lor  English  subjects  f 

We  Euicy  the  President  and  Cabinet,  as  a  unit,  will  be  (bund  staonch. 
If  not,  we  know  a  particular  friend  of  our  own  who  will  say  what  he  thinks, 
though  the  Heavens  should  foil  for  it ;  not  that  we  fancy  "  that  brave,  o'er- 
banging  canopy"  will  come  down  from  any  chance  shot  of  oura,  but  simply 
as  a  form  of  expression,  by  which  wa  would  imply  that  onr  confidence  in  the 
Democratic  party  is  the  rule  of  our  duty,  towards  any  man  and  all  men. 

A  principle  we  may  discuss  hercafler,butwhich,  although  of  much  greator 
importance  to  the  world-  in  general  and  to  ourselves  in  particular,  than  those 
powers,  "  paired,  not  matched,"  must  give  way,  for  the  moment,  to  the 

Allies — and  it  affords  as  a  singular  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  last 
conncil  of  war,  in  the  Crimea,  held  Nov.  8,  declare  the  campaign  of  1655 
fiiushed.  How  many  more  they  will  finish  in  the  same  unfinished  manner, 
or  when  they  expect  to  commence  the  beginning  of  the  end,  or  whether  any 
one  will  ever  live  to  see  them  finish  any  thing,  except  bragging,  are  great 
mysteries.  "  Great  Arthur's  ghost  complains  that  they  are  slow,  and  Marl- 
boro's sh^e  walks  onavenged  amoi*gst  them."  But  what  can  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  "  going  ahead,"  fnm  a  people  who,  when  their  little  dot  of  an 
island  is  actually  bound  up  and  diss -crossed,  every  half-mile,  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads,  are  so  wedded  to  old  fashions  that  they  dare  not  adopt  the 
model  of  an  American  locomotive,  but  continue  to  run  a  "  scven-by-nine" 
article,  dignified  with  the  name,  with  a  ten-inch  driving-wheel  behind,  a  pair 
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of  cotton  spindles  in  front,  trad  no  cow-catcher  t  They  do.  It  is  a  fjct.  Of 
course  they  can't  be  expected  to  drive  the  mighty  engine  of  war  at  much 
over  a  siudl's  pace.  -  Ueanwhile  "  cotton,"  which  is  ' '  king,"  although  an 
amiable  lady  of  dietinguisbed  nunaers  and  defective  education,  pleatea  her- 
self with  the  idea  that  the  "round  and  top  of  royalty"  beloogs  to  her,  begins 
to  mutter  audibly  in  the  rural  districts.  The  war  does  not  "pay:"  "teutatt 
iontrain;"  the  manufacturers  pay  for  the  war  to  a  tune,  the  singing  whereof 
Is  fast  gteaUng  its  popularity  from  that  other  floe  tune  of  "  Role  Britannia." 
In  most  patbetical  fact,  Great  Britain  may  be  said  just  now  to  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  half-pay  lieutenant,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Poor  Qentleman,  and 
if  not  "more  honest  tbon  poor,"  she  is  certainly  more  proud  than  either;  4 
pleasant  little  flash  of  the  latter  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  Uosquito 
shore,  and,  prior  to  (admg  away  into  the  tiritight  of  renewed  negotiations, 
shining  quite  grandly  on  the  Clay  ton-Bui  wer  treaty.  Alao  it  may  be  seen 
with  a  kind  of  farthing  rushlight  splendor,  worrying  through  the  "thick 
opaque"  of  Ur.  Uinister  Crampton's  patiioUc  attempt  to  steal  American 
thonder  for  English  uses.  What  the  President  or  Ur.  Marcy  intend  to  do 
in  those  premises,  we  pledge  the  public  our  honor,  we  do  not  know.  They 
.  hare  not  sud  a  word  to  us  about  the  matter ;  which,  considoing  the  uncom- 
monly free  manner  and  style  of  their  communications  to  the  "  own  corre- 
spoDdents"  of  the  Svrald,  Timet,  and  other  respectable  "two-pennies," 
we  take  to  he  very  shabby  treatment  indeed.  When  we  mentioned  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  we  observed  that  he  shut  one  eye  ;  from 
which  we  naturally  concluded  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  he  had  the 
other  upon  him.  If  the  honorable  Secretary,  however,  deceiTod  us,  and 
through  us  of  course  the  whole  country,  we  shall  resent  it  We  insist 
upon  it,  the  language  of  that  eye  was  as  clear  as  preaching,  and  we 
promise  the  country  never  to  put  our  legs  under  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman's mahogany  again,  if  he  keeps  any  body  else's  "own  correspond- 
ent" under  it,  to  feed  on  the  "  alm»-buket  of  his  words,"  whilst,  above  the 
polished  surface  of  that  hospitable  piece  of  furniture,  he  deludes  our  inno- 
cence with  diplomatic  "winks."  Which  naturally  leads  us  to  the  second 
member,  or  as  some  think,  thejjrtf,  of  the  grand  Western  Co&litiou,  which, 
with  a  very  questionable  hand,  is  undertaldog  to  "  bluff  "  the  Morthem 
Bear,  id  egt, 

FR1.HCB— where  it  is  noticeable  that  the  eSpression  of  opinion  by  the 
Emptor  and  the  members  of  his  government,  widi  regard  to  the  United 
Stales,  has  about  it  an  ^r  of  common-sense  and  cordiality  which  contrastn 
pleasingly  with  the  natural  roughness  of  bis  opposite  neighbor.  The  Hnti- 
ment  of  Fi«nce  translatesitself  upon  the  lips  of  her  leading  men,  into  a  gen- 
ial appreciation  of  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  model  Republic  In 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  they  talk  of  peace;  ihay  say  Russia  desires  to 
Inai;  and  Prussia  is  anxious  to  have  a  6nger  in  the  pie.  Oar  advices  fi-om 
Russia,  on  which  we  place  more  reliance  than  on  Parisian  canards  or  Vien- 
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Dese  ''  bvpa,"  in£c»te  that  the  only  "  treat"  Sussik  iB  willing  to  offer  will 
be  composed  oF  equal  parts  of  cold  steel  and  ganpowder. 

Tha  subject  of  "  treating"  calls  us  naturally  back  nexrer  home,  and  lands 
OS  in 

Njcuaqca — wbere,  it  is  popularly  beliered,  "Bis  Serenity,  Qeneral 
WiUiam  Walker,  is  dcdng  a  rery  large  tnudness  on  a  Teiy  small  capital.  In 
any  view  of  his  acta,  h  is  an  aetonisfaing  thing  to  look  at,  that  inTasion, 
or  colonisation,  or  what  yon  please.  Nothing  finer  since  Cortez  and 
Kzarro.  Think  of  seventy  Yankees  entering  in  and  possessing  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  by  force  of  anns ;  defeating  half-Srdozen  f^tions,  with  half- 
frdozen  armies  of  pick-podcetsaad  cut-throats  at  their  backs;  capturing  the 
Stat  of  gOTemment,  and  then  sitting  quietly  down  to  sapper,  "  calm  as  a 
sonuner's  morning;"  and  abore  all,  with  a  clemency  which  has  struck  the 
heart  of  Cenbal  America  with  admiration,  not  shooting  above  a  dozen  re- 
fiactory  generals,  coandllors  of  state,  and  other  distinguished  jiatire  pre- 
toidera  amoDg  the  seigniory  of  that  people  I  Stupendous !  There's  virtue 
for  you.  In  connection  with  which  subject,  a  striking  little  episode  came  off, 
"off  "  the  Battery,  "  on  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
not  a  creatore  vns  s&ring,  not  even  a  mouse."  At  that  quiet  time  about 
three  hundred  gallant  sonts,  who  had  heard  the  alarm  of  Nicaragn&n  war, 
and  longed  kit  fields  of  &me,  attempted  to  get  away  in  the  Korthem  Light 
But  Hr,  Disfarict-Attomey  McEeon,  in  obedience  to  the  Premdent's  orders, 
inristed  npon  putting  their  "  light"  under  a  bushel.  Those  who  saw,  report 
that  the  gallant  District-Attorney  showed  more  pluck  than  all  the  gallant 
three  hundred  put  together,  and  parodying  the  wonla  of  the  indomitable  Fita- 
James,  exclaimed  as  he  stood  upon  the  veeseTs  dde  alone,  like  ^az  breast- 
iif  tlie  thunder-bolt : 

"  This  boat  shan't  f  7 
From  New-Tock  Bay  with  yon  or  1 1" 

Id  pursuance  of  which  stem  resolve  he  rushed,  like  the  bearer  of  the  fiery 
cross,  from  Barge  office  to  Revenue  Cutter,  from  Berenue  Cutter  to  NaVy- 
Yard,  and,  in  the  turn  of  a  hand-^ike'  was  standing  oat,  side  by  side  with 
the  filibosteros,  fora  yard-arm  andyard-ann  fight  Having  opened  the  ball, 
however,  with  a  nine^ounder  double-shotted,  the  crosadere  "  caved  in,"  and 
meekly  fivbore  to  put  the  Bevenue  Cutter  to  the  trouble  of  sinking  them. 
The  prompt  acti«i  of  the  gmieral  government  in  the  premises  evinces  their 
detennination  to  preserve  the  letUr  and  tpirit  of  oar  b«aties  with  Great 
Britun ;  and  if  they  ore  broken  at  all,  to  tJirow  the  onus  of  the  act  entirely 
upon  her.  In  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  government  towards  the  Engli^ 
IGnister,  TSi.  Crampton,  the  necessity  of  preventing  any  infraction  of  the 
Neutrality  laws,  by  American  dtizens,  is  self-evident.  From  Nicaragoa  to 
the  United  States  b«ng  but  a  step,  it  affords  us  a  great  deal  more  pleasure 
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to  take  it  in  that  directioii  than  it  irould  to  go  from  the  United  States  to 
Nioangaa.   We  tarn  therefore  than  the  fbrdgn  to  the 

DOUEBTIO. 

And  beujg  upon  tbat  bleaaed  etxl,  ve  beg  to  recommend  to  the  aeri- 
oos  cwisideration  of  a  Teiy  large,  and  reij  fboliih,  portion  of  onr  ftllow- 
dCizens,  e^edallf  to  the  "Wwhington  Chapter  of  United  Americans," 
and  all  others  who  inroke  that  rerereod  name  aa  patron  of  Qiwt  politi- 
cal faith,  these  grand  and  noble  words  of  George  Washington.  Lay  them 
to  heart,  0  blind  and  firaliah  Know-NoUungs :  "  The  bosom  (rf  Amwica  ta 
open  to  reoeiTe,  not  onlj  the  (^ulent  and  nspeotriile  stranger,  bat  the  op- 
pressed and  peraecated  of  .iu.  lunovs  and  of  all  wligion,  whom  we  otuiu 
velcometoaparticipati<»iIiiaZI«urnj7At*<indjprftiIc^«i."  3a,tbeFalher 
of  his  Coontr;  being  dead,  fetspeaketh.  WhatawonderAd  aee<rfprognBB, 
perdie  I  Vifwy  Kaow-Nothing  clod-hopper  or  coaulMVJumpv  is  wiser  and 
more  patrioSc  than  Washington  I  One  comfort,  it  can't  last ;  "  So  wise  so 
joung,  they  say  do  ne'er  live  long."  There  is  a  little  oommon-sense  return- 
ing too,  Tide  the  ptonundamento  of  a  number  of  individaals  who  latel; 
withdrew  from  the  org^nixalion  in  Arkansas :  "  Those  of  us  who  nere 
heretofore  Democrats  return  with  joy  to  our  first  ion,  Those  who  wen 
Whigs  are  Btill  so,  bat,  their  otgauiza^on  being  t»i>keB  i%  daun  fiw  tiie  (Utqre 
no  party  but  their  oountiy,  and  expect  to  co<kperate  with  that  part^  irtkose 
organization  is  national,  whose  vms  are  tbeir  country's  prospoify,  and  whose 
war-cry  is  oppositicm  to  reli^us  proscription  and  secret  p^tical  sodeties." 
"  There  is  a  faturt  left  Ibr  all  man  who  have  the  Aom*^  to  repent,  and  the 
wuraga  to  at«n&"  Probably  some  body  will  expect  us  to  say  something 
about 

iTAwum — We  wilt ;  and  what  we  say  Is,  the  least  sud  the  soonest  mended. 
A  pared  of  scoundrels  and  idiots,  or  a  lovdy  conglomerate  of  both,  have  been 
airing  their  Talor  on  that  distant  field.  We  see  no  great  harm  In  that ;  no 
great  harm  in  a  few  hundred  of  them  bdng  shot,  If  they  like.  And  if  they 
have  a  fitncy  tor  being  shot,  in  Heaven's  name,  why  cant  people  a  thousand 
Biles  off  let  &emei)}o}rthenisdvesr  When  Hie  Kansas  bill  settled  the  great 
orl^nal  right  of  self^rcniment  on  its  original  basis,  there  was  an  end. 
After  that  let  the  gentlemen  fight  it  oot  among  themselvefl ;  it  is  no  business 
ofonrs.  We  gave  them  self-gOTemment ;  let  them  use  it  or  abuse  H. 
They  bare  to  pay  the  pipw :  pray  let  them  dance  as  long  as  they  please. 

31ie  last  place  to  wtieh  we  turn  our  eyes^  is  that  to  which  all  ^es  have 
been  turned  tot  a  month  past, 

WAsmssTOir. — And  you  shaU  find,  at  yoor  pleasure,  men  who  will  tell  you 
that  the  friends  of  Banks,  Fuller,  Bidurdson,  etc.,  have  each  and  all  of  them 
ooTered  themsdres  with  glory.  Also,  the  next  man  yon  meet  wiD  tell  you 
that  tiiey  should  individiiaUy  and  ooUedirely  be  corered  with  coising  aa  with 
a  garment.    For  our  part  we  watdted  Qiat  gallant  "ssTenty-fonr,"  ss  we 
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would  w4ich(ddIroiisideagdng  into  battle  >gidn§t  an  enoDT'sflaet.  Ererf 
baQot  rang  on  oar  ean  like  4  broadnde  from  the  <HA  fr^ate,  and  ereiy  time 
tbe  emoke  lifted  end  the  TOtes  wore  eonnted,  onr  bearta  beat  with  exultatioa 
to  see  the  old  Democratic  barlcie  come  plun^ng  through  the  hoslilB  line,  the 
broad  pennant  streaming,  and  tvwj  thin;;,  from  clew  to  earing^  from  track 
to  keelson,  taut  and  trim ;  not  a  apar  aplintered,  not  a  line  or  brace  cut: 
there  she  rode.  Whaterer  maj  be  the  issae,  or  who  the  Speaker,  the  atti- 
tade  assnmed  andmalntained  bj  the  Democratic  repreBentatires  aflbrda  a'sure 
indioation  of  the  attitude  which  will  also  be  maintuned  hj  the  party  in  Uie 
oMiteat  (tf  18&6.  It  will  be  firand  a  nnit^  and  as  sn^,  the  last  bulwaric  of  the 
Oonstitalim  againat  the  enoroacbmenta  of  every  other  patty  and  Action. 
In 

Nxw-YosK— «  sort  of  snapeudon  of  hostilities  baa  taken  place,  and  poU- 
tidana  of  all  shades  await  the  opening  of  the  seadon  of  ttie  Btate  Legislature. 
^M  moat  active  body  in  the  Democratic  field  appears  to  be  the  "  Toung 
Uas's  Demooatao  Unimi  Clob,"  o(  New-Tork.  They  have  Jnst  Issned  a  or- 
cular  asking  the  sapport  of  the  party  for  a  system  of  operation  in  the  ap- 
pioaehlng  campa^iL  Tbe  drealar  atat«e  that  tbey  pr<^ose  to  open,  in  a 
central  positfon,  on  Broadway,  a  political  head-qnarteis  of  the  Democracy, 
fli^iTiiti"g  of  a  readin^nxmi,  ftnnished  with  the  newspapers  from  all  quarters 
of  the  Union,  and  a  room  for  public  meetings  ;  the  meetings  to  be  held 
weekly,  and  distinguidied  Democratic  speakers  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  to  deliver  addresses  at  anch  times  aa  they  may  designate. 
Ibej  propose  also  to  pol)lidi  a  weekly  campaign  paper.  They  pledge  them- 
aelna  to  si^port  «n^  National  Democratic  principles,  atid  tie  nominee  qf 
the  OmomnaU  OoTtettOion,  whoever  he  may  be,  so  long  as  he  Is  neither  an 
Abolitioniat  nor  a  Free-Soiier^-a  contingency  hudly  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
is  acanely  within  Uw  tinge  «fposaibflitr.  ^e  scheme  ^)pears  an  admirable 
DIM,  sod,  if  eairied  wA,  most  exert  a  powerfrd  infinenco  upon  all  sections  of 
tiM  Goontry,  and  do  vum  to  hannoniie  the  party  in  the  State  of  New-York 
tiHn  any  thing  which  has  yet  been  set  on  fooi 


TBSta  is  a  moral  In  the  little  "  mot"  below,  worth  some  good  mm's  ow- 
rideration.    It  touches  a  sore  place  on  the  body  politic. 

"  The  fbUowing  dialiq^e  occurred  between  a  conductor  on  one  of  the  Pcxt- 
land  r^lioaA  and  a  paasenger  a  few  days  smce : 

"  PASBaKGEB,    '  Well,  Ifr.  Omduotor,  what's  the  political  news  T' 

"  OoiniocroB.    '  Don't  know,  rir,  f«i  haven't  been  to  oAureA  fbr  the  last 
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T&a  first  coacert  of  the  PhObuniomc  Societj  drev  together  the  lirgert 
Audience  ever  present  tt  v>y  of  tiieir  performuiceB.  I4iblo's  Xbe»tro  wis 
crowded  to  its  ntmost  c&pa^ty ;  i  reaulC  prettj  surelf  fbreahadowed  by 
the  feet  thet  handreda  turned  ^way,  unable  to  gun  KdmiBuon  to  the  last  re- 
heaiml  previous  to  the  coocert.  It  is  ■  peculiar  end  veiy  encouraging  bet  to 
beobservedintheseaudiencea,  that  the  afengeyouth  is  greater  than  is  ever 
seen  at  any  other  public  eshibitioo  in  our  citjr.  Our  joung  men  and  maid 
ens  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  Hozart  and  Beethoven,  musicallj',  morallj,  and 
politically ;  and  if  the  young  learn  to  tqtpreciate  and  love  the  works  of  the 
^viue  old  Uaaters,  ve  need  have  no  fear  for  the  permanence  of  a  correct 
mosical  taste. 

The  concert  with  which  the  present  Philharmonic  season  has  commenced 
deserved  its  great  success.  It  was  the  best  ever  given.  Beethoven's  PiutoraZ^ 
Oluck's  lp\igeni»,  and  Wagner's  roMiAaiMw,  was  the  work  cut  out  fiw  the  or- 
chestra, and  they  did  thdr  work  welL  A  more  iutetesting  selection  of  sym- 
phonies could  not  possibly  have  been  made — each  marking  distinctly,  snd 
standing  at  the  front  of  three  great  eras  in  orchestral  music ;  at  least  it  is 
claimed  by  many  th&t  TannhiiiueT  is  to  create  an  era,  as  his  mighty  prede- 
cessors created  theirs.  Eow  difBcult  it  is  for  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
inezhauatible  richness  and  resources  of  the  modem  orchestra,  as  develtqied 
by  Hozart  and  Beethoven,  to  realize  the  commotion  produced  by  Gluck  ia 
the  musical  world.  What  seems  to  us  now  almost  naked  simplidfy,  and  a  lack 
of  fullness  and  effect  in  i)ie  Iphigenii,  led  Metastasio,  just  one  hnndred  years 
ago,  to  say :  "  Gluck  has  surprising  fire,  but  is  mad :  with  him  spirit,  noise,  and 
extraTaganco  have  supplied  the  place  of  merit"  So  wrote  Hetastasio  in 
176S.  What  would  he  say  now  if  he  could  be  present  (without  eottonin  his 
ears)  at  the  performance  of  some  of  the  oTcrtures  of  the  modem  Dramatic 
Romantic  School?  With  such  an  example  before  us,  we  natarally  hesitate 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  TannhAiiter,  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  world 
in  music  Often  as  we  have  heard  it,  and  much  as  we  have  read  about  it, 
vre  nevertheless  still  hesitate  to  believe  Qiat  Mozart  and  Beethoven  will  ever 
be  as  completely  shelved  by  Wagner  and  his  successors,  as  Gluck  and  Ficcini 
now  are  by  the  fathereof  the  modem  symphony.  We  haveasortof  belief, 
or  notioo,  an  intimate  conviction,  as  the  Fren^  say,  that  B&fello,  Michael 
Angelo,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  carried  their  respective  aits  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  will  never  again  be  equalled.  The  arts  culminated  in  their 
works,  and  although  many  good  pictures  have  been  since  piunted  and  un- 
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donbtedly  will  b«  igun ;  tnd  thongh  Powers  and  Orawlbrd  m*.j  chlael,  tai 
HeodelafiohuB  aadWagnere  vrite  Bjmphoniea,  the  Iruisfigaratum  will  coa- 
tioiie  to  nigu  in  un^proached  gnudeur  and  aabtimitr.  BuonaroUi'g 
Mota  will  BtiU  look  haaghtilj  down  on  a  long  ursf  of  TeMuet  and  Oruk 
SbsMt,  and  the  Jupitar  and  PaiUtraU  continue  to  chant  their  heaTeu-bora 
■trains  some  hundreds  oT  years  after  Detert  and  TtmnlAvter  sjmpho&iM 
have  breathed  theii  lut  sigh,  and  live  only  in  the  memoiy  of  some  musical 
Old  Mortality.  However,  Umm  hysterics  are  very  improper  in  a  critic,  and 
if  our  iiiendB  in  Wall  street  and  on 'Change  will  pardon  the  presentfit,w« 
promise  not  to  he  "  taken  so"  again,  for  a  month  at  least.  We  will  close 
our  notioe  of  the  concert  by  praising  the  orchestra  and  their  efBcient  leader, 
Mr.  Bergmann,  lor  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  discharged  their  da^> 
The  shading,  the  eosemble,  and  efiectiTo  taking  up  of  all  the  points  were  well 
done  throaghoat  We  Tcntnre  to  surest,  however,  that  the  first  mOTemoit 
of  the  PattcnUe  symphony  was  taken  so  fost  as  almost  to  destroy  the  pe- 
eoliar  flowing  character  of  the  measure.  And  we  should  like  to  bint  that 
neither  of  the  symphonies,  not  even  Tannh&xuer  was  written  as  a  solo,  with- 
out Tftriations,  for  the  drums,  with  orchestral  accompaniment — Mr.  Eisfeld's 
second  quartette  soiree  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  flfteeuth  December,  at 
the  usual  place.  As  uaoal,  our  unlucky  "  professor"  bad  a  stonny  night, 
and  as  usual  the  lorers  of  classical  music  showed  that  their  lore  was  stronger 
than  their  fears  of  a  wet  skin.  Here,  too,  the  modem  Dramatic  Romantic 
crept  in  through  the  rain-drops,  in  the  shape  of  a  quartette,  by  a  R  ussian 
c<»nposer,  with  the  extremely  German  name  of  Rubinsteiu.  At  least  we 
heard  from  veiy  good  authority  that  the  composer  was  a  Buseiau,  and  we 
fbUy  beliere  it.  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position on  a  single  hasty  hearing.  It  was  very  elaborate,  and  in  one  of  the 
moTcments  there  was  such  a  rapid,  intricate,  hopeless  interlacing,  twisting, 
and  twining  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  million  of  indistinct  semi-quavers,  that 
the  different  members  of  the  concern  lost  all  individuality,  and  first  violin 
and  tenor,  second  violin  and  base  collapsed  suddenly  into  indistinguishable 
flisioD,  and  our  brain,  after  one  or  two  hopeless  twirls  in  pursuit  of  the  &n- 
tastic  gyrations,  suddenly  refused  to  act,  and  wben  it  consented  to  restune 
its  wonted  fuDCtioDS,  things  seemed  to  b«  going  on  pretty  smoothly  again. 
The  scherzo  movement  was  very  charming  and  original,  though  grotesque, 
and  the  slow  movement  pleased  us  most  of  all.  It  was  simple  and  majestic, 
just  such  a  strain  as  a  lonely,  boundless  Bussian  steppe  might  suggest. 

The  variati<ms  by  Beethoven  and  quintette  by  Spohr  were  cleverly  played. 
We  have  to  congratulate  Ur.  KoU  on  his  improved  tone,  and  take  leave  to 
say  that  there  is  room  for  a  like  improvement  in  the  second  violin  and  vio- 
loncello. Our  German  friends  sometimes  seem  to  forget  that  the  quality  of 
tme  is  the  essential  element  of  a  good  quartette.  Every  instrument  lepie- 
Benls  a  human  voice,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any  thing  by  way  of 
Olustratiug  the  value  of  quality  of  tone  in  the  voice  used  as  a  muaica]  instru- 
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SMOt  nink  of  StcAnime  tad  ui  old  Fnneh  aetnm,  irith  Siin  cracked 
tiUm,  ringing  tl>o  Mnw  mfllodj,  md  yxxi  begin  to  ^predate  our  notion  on 
thifl8ab|eot  The  tbotigtiti^StefiknoMbringanBnatanllT'to  theAcademj 
of  Hiunc,  iriun  ItaMao  open  so  ftr  has  not  been  a  nry  ttiriving  affidr. 
And  this  too,  altfaoa|^  a  great  niiety  of  good  op«na,  most  of  them  w^ 
moanted,  have  boen  prodneed.  Then  are  serenl  raasons  to  be  gives 
wbj  Om  goitlemen  who  hxn  undertaken  to  entertain  the  public  at  Vbo 
Academj  of  Hurit^  hare  done  bo  at  a  Teiy  oonafderebls  loaa.  In  the  first 
pboe,  Hm  hoQM  is  entirel;  too  large,  and  not  man  thui  two  tMrds  of  the 
people  it  is  capable  of  containing,  can,  irtien  seated,  see  the  stage,  ^oso 
who  are  seated  and  can  see  the  st^e,  are  so  crowded  together  «nd  shnt  in 
Ihnn  all  approach,  that  thej  can  speak  to  bo  one  bnt  their  next  neighbor. 
Now,  aa  ladles  never  go  to  tiie  opera  with  the  man  ibty  wish  most  putica- 
larlf  to  talk  to,  the  prewnt  opwa^Mose  has  no  attraction  fbr  Q:em.  Fbte 
drenriDg  is  tlirown  awa^  too,  vnrj  bod;  is  so  fiir  off  that  whether  the  dress 
one  has  on  cost  a  dollar  or  ten  «  jard,  can  never  be  mGahdocSj  kntnm  to 
all  one's  ftniale  Mends.  The  oonaeqnenee  of  all  this  is,  ttiat  yon  nu^  go 
night  after  night  to  Fonrteuith  street  and  not  see  fire  out  of  the  five  hnn- 
dred  wellrdnesed  and  well-known  women  who  occapled  thmr  eest  ererf 
night  at  the  Aster  Place.  And  as  if  all  Qieet  reasons  were  not  mongfa,  the 
prices  of  admission  were  pnt  up  so  ridicnlonsly  high  at  the  begimiing  of  lite 
season  as  oompM^ly  to  extingoish  the  last  flicker  of  desire  In  any  to  enter 
the  uneonfbrtable  Academy  of  KwAc  Only  to  think  of  the  madness  that 
eonld  imagine  a  number  of  live  Sankeea  paying  two  dollars  a  head  fbr 
tteuir^i  seats  in  the  npper  tier  of  boxes  1  We  &ncy  they  woold  be  quite 
secnre  from  occapanta  at  two  cents. 

It  would  require  a  much  more  popular  troupe  than  the  present  one  to 
counteract  all  these  disadrant^es.  The  lyric  drama  of  Italy  mnst  be  well 
played.  It  la  not  enough  that  the  murio  ia  correctly  rendered.  Her  nnri- 
valled  dramatic  power  haa  kept  Oris!  firmly  seated  on  her  throne.  There  is 
not  SB  actor  nor  an  actress  In  the  preemt  comptny,  and  that,  etmsidering 
its  nnmbers,  is  a  [Hvtty  extensive  wuit  Four  prima  donnas,  and  the  clev- 
erest of  them— and  Ae  nothing  more  than  ^ever  as  an  actress— is  IKdi6e ; 
three  tenors,  but,  shade  of  Qarriekl  what  sticks  they  are ;  two  baritones, 
goodjolly  fellows  with  fine  richvoieea,  and  good  Biagers,  but  surely  the  txagic 
mose  will  never  claim  them  as  the  moat  iUustriona  of  her  children.  This 
will  never  do  for  an  Italian  opera  company  in  New-York.  It  is  but  jnstice, 
however,  to  say,  that  in  comic  opera,  snch  as  the  "  Barber,"  they  are  Mcel- 
leot  We  never  saw  this  opent  better  done  than  by  the  present  tronpe. 
The  incredible  mastery  of  vocal  difficulties  by  Lagrange  pleases  us  in  the 
fim-loving  Bosina,  and  Kovere  is  juat  the  best  Dr.  Btrtolo  alive. 

As  siogen,  mere  singers,  the  principal  members  of  the  troupe  are  excel- 
lent. Lagrange  ia  the  most  astonishing  vocalizer  we  ever  heard.  In 
rapidify,  brilHsnt^,  and  preddon  of  execution,  in  extraordinary  compass  ot 
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Toioe,  and  in  endannc«,  she  is  troly  mmderftil.  But  abe  hu  not  a  ^gte 
rrmpatlietio  tone,  ind  her  st^le  is  farced,  niuutonl,  and  artdflciaL  Didiie, 
is  to  na,  the  onlj  reallj  good  artist  in  the  troupe.  She  ponpoMot  a  good 
eoatralto  Toioe^  irfsipathetio  md  rich  in  qoalitj.  She  baa  learned  to  sing  in 
a  good  school,  and  oatnre  has  pTen  her  what  no  school  can,  the  power  of 
gennine  expression.  She  posBesses  no  great  fbrce^  she  can  not  storm  so 
grandl;  aa  Giisi,  bnt  her  enchantiiig  erpression  of  the  gentle  emotiona, 
compenBates  ns,  espectall;  after  late  experiences,  !tx  her  lack  of  capacity  to 
BaeJinliwL  Amodio  and  Uorelli  are  both  excellent  artists,  and  have  been 
^iM  witii  good  Toioea.  The  tenor  Brignoli  nwj  mike  a  good  tenor  if  be 
ever  leama  that  there  is  anj  other  element  of  musical  expression  beeides  an 
InoasHBt  diminaeDdo  and  crescendo,  employed  with  a  regularity  that  Tery 
nnuh  KMmble*  the  mevemetit  of  a  pair  of  beUows  in  fbll  operation.  How- 
ercr,  as  ho  tnoaopd^MK  the  manly  bean^  of  the  company,  perh^M  he  can 
diapttiM  wUh  any  fanprovement  hi  his  s^le  of  rin^g,  Sudt  we  ctmaider 
to  be  a  pnl^  &ir  eottmiate  of  the  merits  <A  the  present  tronpe,  and  we  see 
DO  naaoa  why,  erai  without  the  drawbacks  which  belong  of  necessity  to 
flie  Academy  hi  Fourteenth  street,  any  tne  ihonld  dream  with  such  mate- 
rial to  carry  on  a  [voaperoaa  op«ra  season  in  the  dty  of  New-Toric 


Thi  Mowing  qaestion,  put  by  the  LcmitBilU  Democrat,  has  a  world  of 
nsefiil  warning  in  tt  We  pnt  it  here  that  Donocrats,  aml^tioos  of  shining 
in  a  tntoiluoy,  as  secntaries  of  public  meetings,  and  so  forth,  may  see  what 
risk  thc^  mn  of  burning  their  fingers  in  the  flame  of  tiie  torches  which 
Bsoally  illuminate  the  stands.  Speaking  of  the  tricks  of  the  Hindoos,  to 
inveigle  Democrats  Into  their  order,  by  making  them  conspicuous  as  officers 
on  all  public  oocatdoos,  it  asks  reiy  pertinaitly,  "  Did  any  one  erer  see  a 
iio-par^  meting  gotten  up,  but  a  Demoerat  mat  j>u£  in  the  chair,  if  one 
eonld  be  found  in  the  crowdt"  The  JDemoerat  might  hare  added  that  they 
arc  placed  in  aoch  potitjons  from  motives  as  disinterested  as  those  whii^ 
Induced  Darid  to  put  Uriah  "  in  the  front  of  the  battle," 
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LITBBAKT    NOTICE. 


New-Torh:  J.  0.  Det^.      Sottm:  PkOi^ 

THaas  ire  Bome  people,  we  believe,  who  nerer  l«igh  heutilT' — wbo  would 
feel  it  nndigiiifled  to  da  bo.  They  should  Uke  care  not  to  reard  the  "  Widow 
Bedott  P^wn" — eapecMy  not  to  read,  or  hear  them  read,  oZmMl—^rtdch 
mikes  their  humor  particularlj  telling,  and  laughter  proTokmg.  We  conlbflB 
we  think  the  Widow  herself  haa  a  "  leetle  too  tnuoh"  of  "  human  natnr,' "  and 
>ie  not  quite  sure  the  world  ia  the  better  &>t  the  expOBore  ci  all  her  wcak- 
neafws.  But  Mrs.  Miguire's  obBerrttioDS  and  ezperienots  are  not  only 
"  capital"  as  fun,  bat  foil  of  practical  good  sense.  The  witty  anthoress  of 
the  work,  published  as  a  Tolome,  and  not  merely  aa  articles  In  a  magarane, 
only  dnce  her  death,  waa  the  wife  of  a  decgymvi,  and  no  one  can  doobt  she 
drew  her  "  donalion-pirtieB,"  and  "sewingwxdeties,"  and  "  ooontry  n«gb- 
bors,"  from  life.  We  don't  commend  the  book  to  the  very  graTe,  who  are 
accustomed  to  be  shocked  when  others  are  merry,  and  we  advise  the  bstl- 
dioua  to  read  it  only  now  and  then,  by  single  chatters,  bat  even  they  wiU 
find  in  it  fbod  Ibr  thought,  and  hhita  for  action,  aa  well  aa  matter  for  mirth. 


THE  HOST  NOTABLB  OF  NOTABLE  THIKC^ 

Or  all  tho  notable  things  on  earth, 
The  qceerest  one  U  pride  i^  birth, 

Among  oar  "  fleroe  Democracy  t" 
A  bridge  across  a  hundred  yean, 
Without  a  prop  to  save  from  sneers— 
Not  even  a  aou[4e  of  rotlen  Peers— 
A  thing  fbr  lankier,  ineei^  and  jeen, 

la  American  arietocraoyl 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


FEBRUART,      1856. 


THB  UNION— THE  DANGEBS  "WHICH  BESET  IT. 


SITIfBBK     IVO. 

Odr  first  number  closed  with  a  rapid  digest  of  the  aothori- 
tiea  relating  to.the  subject  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  ia  what  manner  it  was  couBtraed  and 
accepted  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Europe. 

Let  113  see  how  the  matter  stands  in  the  United  States. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  that  great,  good,  and  learded  Catholic, 
Bishop  England,  a  man  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
Icnew  nim,  said: 

"It  is  ft  heresy  in  religion,  it  ia  aa  abettrdltf  in  piditioi,  to  UBert  that 
becaoM  a  man  posaesaes  political  pover,  thcrafim  ho  poucBBM  eoclediaU- 
cal  Jarisdiction :  or  tbat,  bocHua  he  has  apirttoal  pomr,  be,  therefbra,  hat 
magisterial  ingfats  in  the  State.  The  dootrinea  of  the  Boman  CathoUo 
Ohnrcti,  and  £e  principlea  of  the  Amcncan  Conatitatioa  an  in  muaui  opon 
this  aobjeet"— ^h^Iiinif  f  Tftn-b,  Vol  S,  p.  340. 

Agtun,  in  same  volume,  p.  261,  he  Bays:, 

**  Iiet  the  Pope  and  Oardinal&  and  all  the  powers  of  (he  Oatholie  worid 
united,  make  the  least  encroacbment  on  thii  Constitution,  (of  the  XJ.  8.,) 
we  will  protect  it  with' oar  Urei.  Sammon  a  general  conndL  Let  thu 
eonncQ  interfere  in  the  mode  of  our  electiog  but  an  assistant  tumke7  of  a 
prison — we  deny  its  right;  we  rtject  its  usorpatiott.    Let  that  coonol  laj 
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a  tax  of  oDe  o«nt  only  upon  mj  of  oar  churchn,  wa  will  not  pay  it    Tel^ 
w»  tn  most  obedintt  P^iata,"  etc. 

At  p.  262  of  the  same  volame,  in  tenna  still  more  emphatic, 
he  says: 

"RomanOathoIieaftelleTathePbiMttfbBthegDacesMrorSt  Pet«r,  ud, 
thtrefcre^  to  be  entifled  to  ■  BUpremM?  of  honor  uxt  distineUoa  through 
the  wbfAt  of  the  Chiiitiui  world.  TIub,  howerer,  is  only  that  which  is  doe 
to  m  spirittiel  heed  This  Jurisdiction  is  only  in  wiritnel  and  eccl«8iMticil 
oonoenuL  Hie  AmerlcMi  Conslitatiaii  leevee  its  atiaenB  in  perfilet  freedm 
to  hare  whom  tbey  please  to  reguUte  tbelr  spiritual  ooncemB.  But  if  the 
Pope  were  to  declare  war  against  America,  and  any  Roman  Catholic,  uDder 
the  pretext  of  a[»ritual  obedience,  was  to  refuse  to  oppose  this  temporal 
agneaeor,  he  would  deaer*e  to  be  punished  for  his  ref^isal,  because  he  owea 
tobis  conntty  to  maintwn  its  rights;  and  spiritual  power  does  not  and 
can  not  destroy  the  cbln  which  th«  government  has  upon  him." 

BitTwp  Spanlding,  in  his  "  Evidenoea  of  Catholicity,"  p.  SS8, 
emphatioallj  denies  this  charge.     He  sajB : 

"  Bat  the  Vaptcv  invented  itsdf  with  temporal  powers ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle agei^  it  claimed  the  right  to  denoae  princes,  and  to  abwlre  their  lal}- 
Jeota  fr<Hii  the  oath  of  allegiance  Be  it  8o ;  what  then  T  Was  this  accea- 
rion  of  temporal  power  ever  riewed  as  an  tumtiat  prwroga^ve  of  the  Pa- 
pa^r  (V  was  it  notcontidered  merely  as  an  aceidtntal  appead'ife;  the 
creature  o(  pecnUar  drcnmstances  t  Are  there  any  exam^es  of  such  al- 
leged naarpatioiis  daring  the  first  ten  centuriea  of  ila  htsloryf    Has  this 


then  how  maintain  that  a  belief  in  the  Papacy  involTea  a  recognition  of  its 
tempofal  powtrf  Was  the  latter  erer  a  doctriiu  of  the  Catholic  Church  f 
If  it  waa,  whwe  is  the  proof:  where  the  Church  deflnitlon  that  made  it  a 
doctrine?  Did  not  fire  leadmg  Oatbc^  ndTenhiea,  when  offldafly  cafled 
on  by  lb.  Pitt,  Prima  lUniMer  of  Great  ftttaJn,  solemnly  ami  unaBimoaid/ 
disowm  this  opinion,  and  muntain  Um  predse  conbary  r  Did  the  Catholio 
Chnrch;  did  the  Popes  erer  rebidce  them  for  the  disclaim vf  Do  not 
OaAoUoB  aU  eear  1A«  woau  new  tloMst  nDaoimouaty  disdaJm  itT  And 
are  titer  the  lass  Oathelio  for  thisr  I  foarUasly  assert— and  1  do  it  adria- 
ediy — uatthenanTtayCnrOathdiesat  theiH^srat  day  whodoDotr^ect 
thiaophuon— that  Qui*  an  still  fewer,  if  any,  who  maintain  it— and  that  it 
is»>taUowedtohedriknded,at  least  pnUioly,  msm  m  Anne  {Cm^.  Sueh 
being  clearly  the  case,  is  not  dl  this  claator  about  the  temporal  powtt 
oftmPopeameredeTtee— aoo^aringnpof  aphantomin  thepast,  for  the 
.purpose  of  frigfatwdag  ptssona  orweak  nwres  into  a  hatred  of  thePapat^t" 

The  Catholic  CotiDcil  of  New-York,  in  its  lost  pastoral 
Address,  uses  the  following  laugaage  : 

"  Yoor  first  dn^  it  to  God  and  your  holy  feith.    Tour  seeond  subordi- 
nate, but  in  its  own  Qihcn  equally  suproue,  loyalty  to  your  counliy,  in  aU 
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her  TldsritndM  of  proap«tlt;r  or  of  adreraltT',  if  God  shotild  H  permEt  her 
to  bo  tried,"  etc. 

The  Catholic  Coancil  of  Baltimore,  in  April  last,  we  believe, 
in  their  pastoral  letter,  address  the  following  advice  to  the 
OBtholic  people : 

**  To  the  geoenl  ta&  State  Koremmeuts  you  owe  aU«gIv)ce  In  ill  u 
nffods  the  QTil  otder.  The  aothoritiea  of  the  Obarch  chaUenge  your  obe- 
dience in  thmn  of  Bilnlioii.  We  b»Te  no  need  of  pressing  this  diatinction, 
which  fou  Mlj  nndentuid  md  ooustantlj'  obMrro.  Tou  know  thM  we 
lure  onifonnly  taii^t  you,  both  pnblidy  ind  priTately,  to  perform  all  Uie 
duties  of  good  dtizeos,  ind  that  we  have  never  exacted  of  you,  as  we  otir- 
Ktves  have  aever  made,  even  to  the  highest  ecdesiastical  authority,  any 
engagementa  inconsistent  with  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  country  and  its 
lawB.  On  every  opportune  occasion  we  faave  avowed  these  principlei ;  and, 
even  in  oar  commmdcatlon  to  the  late  Pontiff  we  rejecteiJ,  a*  a  eofumny, 
the  imputation  that  we  were  in  dvil  matters  subject  to  his  authority.  Be 
not  distorbed  at  the  misatatements  of  our  tenets  which  are  dally  made,  or 
at  the  effort  to  deprive  ua  of  our  dvil  righla,  and  of  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  our  Mow-dtisenB,"  etc 

Bishop  Hughes,  of  New- York ;  Bishop  McOill,  of  lUchmond, 
and,  indeed,  every  bishop  and  pricBt  m  the  United  States, 
bave  denied  the  truth  of  this  charge,  and  no  Catholic,  save 
one,  in  the  United  States,  asserts  it  If  the  Pope  had^  or 
daimed  any  snch  paramonnt  allegiance,  so  important  in  its 
character,  it  is  wonderfol  that  he  did  notpunish  or  rebuke  the 
insubordinate  and  rebellions  Bpirita  in  Eiirope  and  America, 
who  denied  it. 

At  this  day,  the  main  authority  relied  upon  to  snstain  this 
monstrous  charge,  is  Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  the  editor  of 
Brovmson^s  Bemew,  a  not  very  ancient  convert  to  Catholicism, 
who  is  the  only  Catholic  in  the  United  States  that  does  claim 
this  power  for  the  Pope ;  but  who  is  not  the  Catholic  Church, 
nor  authorized  to  speak  for  it  He  claims  it  as  a  mere  deduc- 
tion from  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Of  this 
claim,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brownson,  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of 
Baltimore,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Vermont,  makes  the  following  satisfactory  disposition  : 

<i  Although  I  addressed  this  ^Ungulsbed  publidit  (BnnmsdD)  In  184C, 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  bis  zeal  and  alMli^  in  debnse  of  the 
Catholic  faith  which  he  had  embraced  hut  two  years  belora,  and  the  other 
bishops  concnrred  with  me,  none  of  us  thought  of  rendering  ourselves  re< 
spoDsible  for  whatever  views  he  might  afUrwards  entertain,  as  he  himself 
has  recently  avowed  most  distinctly,  to  correct  the  abuse  made  of  our  sinia- 
tores  wUcn  are  represented  at  implying  aa  nnqnali&ed  indmwment  itf  all 
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his  Mntiroants.  Uoat  uaarMy  I  duaent  from  him,  if  he  claima  for  the 
Pope  may  right  to  interfere  with  our  civil  ill^ikoce.  With  his  full  knoir- 
le^e  &Dd  ftpprovtl  Gfttholics  eTsryvhere  [uedge  knd  render  it  to  the 
govemmeDt  uoder  which  tbej  lire ;  knowing  Uut  it  is  a  du^  independent 
of  ell  ecdeaiuticsl  e«ncti<m." 

Tq  additioD  to  all  this,  tbere  has  not  been,  in  our  whole  his- 
<tory,  a  single  instance  in  which  the  Pope  claimed,  or  the 
Catholics  yielded,  any  action  or  datj,  in  peace  or  in  war,  or 
uttered  any  sentiment  of  obedience  incompatible  with  the 
strictest  allegiance  or  most  devoted  loyalty,  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  In  war,  they  have  proved  themselves 
gallant  and  faithfal  soldiers ;  and,  in  peace,  quiet  and  valuable 
citizens;  aa  much  so  as  any  Protestant  denomination.  Why 
then,  diafratichise  them — many  of  them  native-bom  citizens — 
of  their  civil  privileges  ?  In  Christian  devotion  and  charity ; 
in  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  in  fidelity  to  the  national  fiag,  and  in  all  the  qualities  of 
good  citizens,  they  are  as  far  superior  to  the  political  clergy- 
men, who  have  been,  and  are  now,  engaged  in  f-uming  the 
ilames  of  discord  between  North  and  South,  as  an  angel  of 
light  to  a  demon  of  perdition,  or  as  Montgomery  to  Arnold. 

In  every  oath  of  allegiance  which  a  foreign-bom  Catholic 
takes,  on  being  naturalized,  he  expressly  abjures  all  political 
fJlegiance  to  all  and  every  prince,  power  or  potentate,  what- 
ever, which  embraces  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince.  Now, 
if  they  retain  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  they  all  com' 
mit  a  willful  and  deliberate  perjury,  which,  as  to  the  great 
mass,  is  uncharitable  to  believe  and  cruel  to  charge;  particu- 
larly, when  no  act  incompatible  with  the  greatest  loyalty  and 
utmost  fidelity  to  our  institations,  has  ever  been  exhibited. 
We  regard  this  idea  of  allegiance  to  two  independent  govern- 
ments one  paramount  to  the  other,  as  supremely  rimculous 
and  absurd ;  an  anomaly  in  politics,  which  has  no  other 
existence  than  in  the  inventive  brain  of  scheming  religious 
big^ 

We  all  know  what  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  a 
whole  host  of  their  patriotic  cotemporaries  thought  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  We  all  know, 
that,  well  acquainted  with  Soman  Catholicism,  with  all  its 
objectionable  features,  they  intended  that  there  should  be  no 
iDeligibility  to  office  on  account  of  religious  opinion,  and  that, 
under  the  benignant  inSuence  of  this  fundamental  principle  of 
true  liberty,  pure  and  undefiled  religion  has  flourished  in  this 
country  beyond  all  example.    In  addition  to  all  they  have 
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aaid,  we  sabioin  the  following  explicit  and  most  eloquent 
remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  the  greatest  statesman  that 
New-England  ever  produced,  which,  though  brief,  compre- 
hend the  whole  ground. 

In  his  great  discoarse  deliTered  at  Plymoath  Bock,  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  Mr.  Webster  said  : 

"  Th^  JM-Jiwi^  t^  rtligioui  t«l»ration,  U>  vhich  ti»  teorld  hat  eoms  m 
dmdyfUatonc«t3i«no»tjnttand  ^  mott  v>u6  of  ail  frino^Ut." 

Again,  he  says : 

"  Tha&ka  b»  to  Ood,  &at  tkit  ipet  wit  honored  at  tht  atyhim  ^religimta 
Ubtrtp.  Ukj  its  Btandkrd,  reired  here,  reouia  for  erer  I — M*;  it  rise  up  u 
high  u  heavcD,  till  its  bumcrs  shall  &b  tfae  tit  of  both  contiDeiita,  mmI 
waTOaa  Aglorioas  ensigQ  of  peace  uid  Becuritj  to  thenationsl" 

In  one  of  his  letters  ho  remu-ks  as  follows : 

"  It  iMina  to  be  the  AinericKa  destiiiT,  the  mission  which  hu  been 
iotnisted  to  ua  here  on  this  ahoro  of  the  Atlantic,  the  great  conception  and 
the  great  iatj  to  which  we  are  bom,  to  show  that  all  sects,  and  all  dmomi- 
nations,  professing  reTeretic«  for  the  anthorlt;  of  the  Author  of  onr  being, 
and  beUef  in  his  revelalionB,  may  be  safely  tolerated  without  prvjndica 
dther  in  onr  religion  or  onr  liberUee. 

"  We  are  PKvbeatants  generally  speaUne;  bnt  you  ail  know  th&t  tliere 
neddea  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Judicature  of  the  United  States,  a 
Roman  Cathidlc;  and  no  man,  I  soppow,  tbrongbont  the  whole  United 

„.  .  _  I .-___  .....  .!._  !.!,__.__   igiggggij^.  tJit  Uie  administration  of 

9S  secure,  because  the  Chief-Justice  of 
,  a  firm  adherent  of  tlut  religion.  And 
■0  it  is  in  eTeiy  department  of  society  amongst  ns,"  etc. 

There  is  no  neoessity  of  voting  for  a  Boman  Catholic 
•  because  he  is  one,  nor  should  ue  be  ezcladed  becaase 
he  is  one.  Every  trae  man  should  vote  or  not  for  a 
Boman  Catholic,  as  bis  qualifieationa  might  determine.  The 
first  inqniiT  should  be,  Is  be  honest,  is  he  faithfVtl,  is  he  capa- 
ble 7  and  if  he  is,  the  second  inquin^  should  be,  la  he  more  so, 
than  bis  Protestant  competitor?  If  he  be,  select  him.  If  bis 
Protestant  competitor  be  more  so  than  he,  select  the  Protest- 
ant. If  qualifications  be  equal,  other  considerations,  not  af- 
fecting the  public  interest,  may  determine;  for  the  country  will 
suffer  no  detriment  by  the  selection  of  either.  We  thinlk  the 
people  are  very  capable  of  selecting,  aa  well  between  the  trust- 
worthy and  untrustworthy  Catholics,  as  they  are  between  the 
trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  Protestants,  and  that  they 
an  snffi<HenUy  impressed  with  tne  importance  of  the  duty  to 


states,  imannes  that  the  judicatore  is  la 
public  jQBtice  is  less  respectable  or  less  ai 
lh«  United  States  hu  been,  and  is,  a  fin 
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perform  it  iudicioiuJj.  The  principlea  of  thia  American 
port;  would  kindle  a  mime  in  the  Bepublio  of  such  intensity, 
that  it  could  Dot  be  extinguiahed,  until  a  common  ruin  had 
enveloped  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  people,  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  Union  of  these  once  free, 
happy,  prosperous,  and  powerful  States.  Let  every  Democrat 
determine  to  resist  it  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity. 
By  it,  they  will  neither  advance  the  cause  of  religion  nor  ' 
suppress  Catholicism. 

The  Protestant  prophets  have  been  assuring  the  world,  that 
Romanism  was  accursed  of  Clod  and  must  surely  fall,  and 
some  of  them  have  calculated  the  very  day  of  its  final  over- 
throw; and  yet  they  profess  to  be  awfully  afraid  that  it  is 
about  to  sweep  over  the  world,  like  a  sirocco  blast  I  Do  they 
distrust  God — if  not,  why  are  they  afraid  ? 

The  next  engine  which  the  American  party  has  brought  to 
play  upon  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
IS  that  of  "foreigniam."  The  Catholic  question  was  intended 
to  operate  upon  the  religious  bigotry,  and  the  foreign  apoD 
the  native  prejudices  of  the  country — both  of  them  formid- 
able, when  brought  to  play  upon  feelinga  already  intensely 
excited.  They  would  have  ua  oelieve,  in  spite  of  the  everv- 
day  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  neither  virtue,  intelli- 
sence  nor  love  of  freedom  in  any  country  but  this.  That  no 
£>reign-born  citizen  can  so  far  forget  the  land  oi  his  nativity, 
as  to  feel  that  affection  for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  which  will 
make  it  safe  to  trust  him  with  office,  or  even  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. That  he  is  too  stupid  to  understand  the  value  of  liberty 
and  the  principles  of  our  institutions,  until  after  twenty-one 
years'  schooling!  All  this  they  urge,  with  a  zeal  and  pertina- 
city, which,  to  a  casual  observer,  would  induce  the  beliei|  that  . 
they  are  sincere  I  But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  there  was  no 
uncerity  in  its  originators.  It  was  intended  to  delude  am} 
deceive,  until  other  and  more  ambitious  projects  were  consum- 
mated. Now,  a  few  facte  and  a  few  illustrations  will  dissipate 
this  scheme,  and  scatter  it  into  thin  air. 

We  can  point  to  the  peopling  of  our  Bepublio  by  foreigners. 
We  can  trace  in  our  past  history  their  patient  endurancGL 

S sinful  toils,  severe  sufiering,  intrepid  services  and  faithful 
evotion  to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  under  circumstances,  some- 
times, of  the  strongest  temptation  to  abandon  it.  We  can  per- 
ceive in  our  past  as  well  as  our  present  history,  proois  th^ 
they  are  industrious,  quiet,  peaceful,  and  enterprising  citi- 
jKus,  and,  for  the  number  ihax  has  come  among  oa,  a  most 
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wonderfU  ezhibitioD  of  loyalty  to  oar  lOBtitntiaDS.  In  war, 
although  they  composed  the  material  part  of  our  regular 
armies  and  enipe'  crewe,  they  have  been  gallaa^  faithful,  and 
true.  So  much  so,  that  our  most  difitiugatBhed  oommaudeiB, 
by  land  and  sea,  commeod  their  gallantry  and  Melitv — among 
them  is  scaroely  ever  a  desertion.  In  peaoe,  there  nave  been 
no  conapiracjeB,  no  schemes,  no  plota  to  overthrow  or  subvert 
our  Bepublican  institntiotiB,  or  aabjeot  them  to  any  foreign 
domination.  All  the  schemes  and  plots  and  conspiraoiea, 
which  have  ever  been  gotten  up  to  dissolve  this  Union,  sub- 
vert this  government,  or  subject  us  to  foreign  domination  and 
inSuence,  liave  been  the  work  of  native-born  Neu>-_Ei^l(mdirsl 
We  do  not  apesk  it  angrily ;  but  with  hearty  sorrow.  New- 
England  has  the  misfortune  to  furnish  the  entire  material  <^ 
disunion,  raw  and  manufaotared  for  the  rest  of  the  Bepubljo. 

This  bostiirty  to  foreigners  commenced  during  the  session  of 
the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  by  those  of  ita 
members  who  subse<^uent1y  proved  themselves  to  be  monocrab 
and  federalists  in  pnnciple  and  in  feeling.  It  was  renewed 
by  the  federal  administrstion  of  John  Adams,  in  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  which  ^e  Democratic  piu-ty  80  indignantly  and 
BO  terribly  overthrew.  It  was  again  renewed  by  the  Hartford 
Convention,  that  memorable  body,  which  was  engaged  in 
schemes  of  treason,  and  busied  in  paralyzing  the  arm  of  the 
American  government,  when  engaged  in  our  arduous  and 
doubtful  struggle  with  Great  Britain  j  while  foreigners,  now  so 
odious  to  them,  were  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Union  in  tri- 
amph,  over  the  bloody  £elds  of  Chippewa,  Bridgewater  and 
New-Orleana,  and  humbling  the  Qaa  oi  the  proud  mistress  of 
the  ooean.  In  which  shuuld  the  Americui  pe^le  confide  ? 
Those  plotting  and  secret  schemers  against  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  or  those  who  abed  thetr  hearts'  blood  in  the 
defense  of  onr  institutions  and  for  the  glory  of  our  flag  ?  In 
those  armies,  and  in  those  ships'  crews,  were  many  Irishmen, 
%bUng  against  the  armies  of^tbe  Ui^ited  Kingdom  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  Irelsjid — and  yet  they  wavered  notl  I — tiiey  fal- 
tened  not!  I  Can  the  American  people  withhold  from  Uieaa 
men  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship,  when  they  freely  offer 
their  blood  and  treasure,  in  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  the  flag 
and  devotion  to  the  institutions  of  the  country?  What 
etronger  evidence  can  they  afford  of  thair  fidelity  7 

What  is  it  that  produces  this  attachment  to  our  institutiont^ 
and  devotion  to  our  flag?  It  is  the  simple  fact,  that  our  insti- 
tutions open  to  them  the  path  to  honor,  wealth,  and  prefer- 
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ment — a  pstb  vhioh  vas  closed  to  tbem  in  the  land  of  their 
nativity.  Close  this  door,  and  you  dry  up  eveiy  feeling  of 
Bympathy  and  devotion  to  oar  country,  and  make  aliens  and 
enemies  of  them. 

The  "American  party"  speaks  most  wailingly  of  foreign  influ- 
ence and  of  the  necessity  of  "  Americana  ruling  America."  For 
men  who  desire  to  take  upon  themselves  the  entire  jurisdiotion 
of  the  politics  of  the  country,  this  is  the  most  miserable  and 
contemptible  clap-trap  ever  attempted  to  be  played  off  upon  a 
confiding  people.  We  would  inquire  of  these  gentlemen, 
when  it  was,  since  the  close  of  the  Evolution,  that  any  other 
than  "  Amencans  ruled  America,"  and  who  now  but  Ameri- 
cana rule  America?  The  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Judiciary?  President  or  Vice-President,  a  for- 
eigner can  not  be.  We  should  be  gratified  to  receive  the 
information,  for  it  has  escaped  both  our  reading'  and  observa- 
tion. There  is  Boarcely  ever  a  foreigner  by  birth,  either  in 
Congress,  in  the  State  Legislatures,  or  in  the  Federal  or  State 
Judiciaries.  No  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the  federal 
government,  in  the  slightest  degree  tinctured  with  foreign 
mflnenee.  In  some  instances  the  votes  of  foreign-born  citizens 
may  have  decided  an  election  between  native-bom  candidates ; 
but  this  could  only  affect  the  ascendency  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  which  divide  the  people,  and  it  still  leaves 
"  Americans  to  rule  America."  We  defy  the  proof,  that  the 
relations  of  the  country  with  foreign  powers,  or  any  measure 
of  the  government  has  been  prejudiced  by  foreigners,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  tinctnred  with  foreign  influence.  This  cry 
about  foreign  influence  is  a  miserable  humbug,  worthy  of 
poli^cal  intriguers  and  tricksters,  but  altogether  unworthy  of 
statesmen  ana  patriots,  dealing  with  the  great  political  rights 
and  interests  of  80,000,000  of  people.  Foreigners  are  induced 
to  emigrate  here,  because  our  extensive  domain  and  produc- 
tive soil  afK>rd  them  the  means  of  sustenance  and  comfort, 
and  our  institutions  protection  and  freedom,  beyond  what  they 
enjoyed  in  Europe.  And  when  they  do  come,  they  have  aa 
strong  inducements  to  defend  and  maintain  them,  as  the  na- 
tives have.  The  privileges  and  franchises  of  citizenship, 
which  the  goveniment  holds  out  to  them,  are  the  very  strong- 
est inducements  to  patriotism  and  fidelity,  which  can  be  pre- 
sented. It  has,  heretofore,  attracted  to  our  countiy,  some  of 
the  ablest,  most  learned  and  useful  men  of  Europe,  and  while 
many  vicious  have  come,  from  too  much  relaxation  in  the  eze- 
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cation  of  the  naturalization  laws,  tfae  great  masa  has  been  of 
valnable  men,  and  made  useful  oitizens. 

Bat  after  all,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  what  danger 
is  there  to  our  institutions  from  the  for^ign-Dom  population  ? 
In  1800,  our  whole  population,  native  and  foreign,  black  and 
white,  was  5,000,000;  in  1810,  7,000,000;  in  1820,  9,000,000; 
in  1830,  12,000,000;  in  1840,  17,000,000,  and,  in  1860, 
23,000,000;  now,  about  27,000,000,  of  which  4,000,000  are 
■laves,  and  not  exceeding  3,000,000  foreign-bom — so,  that  ^e 
native  exceeds  the  foreign-bisrn  population,  at  least  20,000,000, 
or  more  than  the  whole  population  in  1840,  or  any  preceding 
decade.  When,  then,  according  to  the  best  arithmetic,  save 
that  of  Know-NothiDgism,  will  the  foreign  become  equal  to 
the  native  population,  so  as  to  exert  any  controlling  inSueuce, 
l^ood  or  bad,  upon  our  social  interests,  or  endanger  our  free 
institutions?  Certainly  not  befc«e  the  stars  fali.  If  some  of 
OQr  learned  politicians  would  visit  some  of  the  new  States, 
filled  up,  almost  entirety,  by  foreign  emigrants  and  .their  im- 
mediate descendants,  and  see  their  prosperous  agriculture, 
skillfal  mechanics,  moral  and  religions  beanng  and  industriona 
habits,  and  withal  their  great  devotion  to  the  TJuion  and  our 
free  institntions,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
people,  after  all,  were  not  so  dangerous  to  either  liberty  or 
virtue  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  them  were  not  to  be  judged  or  estimated  by  those  miserably- 
depraved  wretches,  who  gather  about  and  infest  oar  large  cities. 
l%ey  are  a  different  kind  of  people. 

To  proscribe  and  disfraucmise  those,  who  are  already  natu- 
ralized, as  proposed  by  the  American  party,  would  be  faith- 
less and  perfidioaa,  and  create  within  our  midst,  a  class  hostile 
to  our  government.  It  would  arouse  a  feeling  of  hostility  among 
the  people  of  other  countries  prejudicial  to  our  interests,  and 
exclude  from  the  emigration  here,  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  learned,  and  bring  as  only  those  who  care  nothing  for 
God  or  man,  or  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live. 
To  create  a  privileged  and  a  proscribed  class ;  to  put  Cauiolica 
and  naturalized  citizens  upon  the  footing  of  convicts  and  free 
negroes,  would  sow  the  whirlwind,  and  a  few  years  would 
bring  us  the  storm,  and  a  destructive  one  it  would  be. 

With  an  area  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles,  capable  of  sos- 
Uining  a  population  of  700,000,000,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  an  excess  of  papulation,  when  we  hare  but  27,000,000. 
A  thousand  years  would  not  make  it  as  dense  as  it  is  in 
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Goiope,  c»  even  in  Maaeachiuetts — tint  spoi  particalarly  aat 
apart  for  reliirious,  politioa],  aad  mt»al  voloanio  ovptiooB, 

The  fedenu  gOTemment,  by  the  Conatitatioo,  has  no  power 
over  the  sabjeot  of  immiKrati<»i,  save  oMy,  to  pass  uDifonn 
laws  of  QatamieatioD,  which  it  bJu  done  and  whidi  have  been 
in  operation  fifty-three  years,  with  great  anoceBo.  Who  ahaU 
emigrate  here  and  who  shall  ezerdae  the  right  of  suffrage,  ia 
a  matter  belonging  Bolelj  and  exclusively  to  the  States.  !&■ 
whatever  State  nnnatnrsuzed  foreigners  are  permitted  to  vote, 
that  State  haa  the  power  to  correct  it ;  and  m  whatever  State 
convicts  and  panpeis  &om  foreign  eoantries  laud,  that  State 
may  prohibit  them ;  the  federal  govemmeDt  has  no  power  te 
do  it.  In  the  whole  South,  bv  the  lost  oaifloa,  tiiere  were  but 
S86,000  foreigoen,  naturalized  or  not  Why  ^lould  the  South 
Buffer  heiHelf  to  be  thrown  into  oommotion  on  this  accoan^ 
when  she  is  not  suffering,  or  in  the  remotest  danger  of  saSa- 
ing  from  this  cause,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  ? 

Trom  its  foundation,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment— a  policy  founded  in  the  moat  elevated  principles  of 
hnmanity,  liberality,  and  hospitality' — to  invite  to  our  country 
the  learned,  the  virtuous,  the  enterprising  and  indnsthoua  of 
other  countries,  and  to  make  it  an  asylum  for  the  down-trod- 
den,  oppressed,  and  distressed  <^  every  land ;  and,  in  order  to 
win  their  affections  and  acquire  their  confidwioe,  we  have  held 
out  to  them  the  inducement  of  full  and  &ee  citizenship  with- 
out distinction  of  birth.  The  result  has  been,  to  fill  our  coun- 
try with  good  citizens,  and  our  armies  and  navies  with  gallant 
and  faithful  soldiers.  Why  change  a  system  that  has  woritied 
so  succeasiiilly,  without  the  slightest  detriment?  We,  at  least, 
are  not  willing  to  see  the  experiment  made.  If  Greece  and 
Borne  had  given  full  citizenship  to  the  people  they  conquered, 
it  would  have  created  an  attadiment  to  their  govemmenta  ao 
ardent,  that  neither  Macedonian  phalanxes,  nor  Gothic  and  Yan- 
dsl  hordes  could  have  subdued  them.  Give  these  people  the  pri- 
rileges  of  full  and  complete  citizenship,  and  no  foreign  is&i- 
ence  can  detach  their  allegisnoe  or  shake  their  fiddity  to  our 
government     Actual  axperienoe  has  demonstrated  this. 

In  the  present  aspect  of  the  sectional  oontroversy  betweea 
North  and  South,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  ^tempted  prosorip- 
tioa  and  disfranchisement  ,by  the  South,  is  perfectly  suicidal. 
The  very  sin  charged  upon  these  people,  by  Northern  "  isms" 
ia,  that  in  the  exeroiee  of  the  right  ot  Buffrage,  they  oast  thdr 
votes  for  the  men,  who,  standing  upon  the  fiuth  of  the  Consta- 
tndon,  sustain  the  Constit^itional  nghts  of  the  South.    If  the 
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Soudi  be  right,  the  couise  of  our  adopted  citizens,  in  sugtaia- 
ing  them  must  be  right,  aod  should  be  approved,  at  least,  hj 
the  Sooth. 

In  the  late  presidential  eleotiou,  when  the  atrongest  appeals 
were  made,  aod  the  most  eeductive  influenoes  emploj'ea  by 
the  late  Whig  party,  bringing  to  ita  aid  the  glare  of  military 
renown,  they  were  impregnable  and  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
Democracy;  and  why  should  Democrats  distrust  them  now? 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  a  host  of  able  and  patri- 
otic cotemporaries  confided  in  th&m — a  confidence  never  be- 
trayed— and  why  ahoold  we  distrust  their  fidelity  ?  We  may 
h»  assured  there  is  no  reality  in  these  professed  appr^ensions. 
It  is  another  attempt  at  Barnumnizing,  to  enable  its  perpetra- 
tors to  seize  the  government,  and  divide  the  "  spoiis.  There 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  many  bad  men  among  the  foreign- 
ers in  our  country,  and  there  are  certainly  many,  as  many, 
comparatively  speaking,  as  among  the  natives.  The  statiatica 
of  crime,  exhibited  by  the  last  census,  show  this.  In  costing 
our  suffrages  or  making  appointments  to  office,  the  eligibility 
of  foreign-born  citizens  does  m^  necesaarily  put  them  into 
office,  and  no  party  maintuns  that,  where  Qualifioations  are 
equal,  the  foreigner  ^ould  be  pr^erred.  On  the  contrary, 
we  all  admit  that  the  native  should  be  preferred,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the  government  in  whieh 
this  rule  has  been  departed  from,  '"me  American  party" 
goes  for  a  total  exclusion,  however  high  the  qualification,  «• 
virtuous  the  man ;  which,  we  think  totally  at  war  with  the 
genius  of  our  free  institutions.  Leave  the  voter  or  the  ap- 
pointing power,  when  the  suffrage  is  cast,  or  the  appointment 
made,  to  determine  this  question  of  preference,  as  existing  cir- 
cumstances decree,  and  the  heA  interests  of  the  country  may 
require.  The  Democratic  party,  following  the  lead  of  its  wise 
and  patriotic  founders,  Jenerson,  Madi-ion,  and  others,  is  op- 
poaed  to  any  material  alteration  of  the  existing  naturalization 
U.WS,  except  so  far  as  to  procure  their  more  cautious  and  effi- 
cient execution. 

The  fugitjreTBla.ve  law  of  IS&O-l.  by  whidi  the  federal 
government  tot^  upon  its^  througn  its  own  of&cers,  the  re- 
clamation of  fugitive  slaves,  as  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion— a  law  made  necessBry  by  the  refusal  of  the  Northern 
&ates  to  execute  the  act  of  1798,  to  give  effect  to  this  consti- 
UUional  provision — is  now  a  source  of  bitter  cootroversy.  By 
the  constitational  compact,  the  &ee  States  undertook,  and  in 
good  £utli  were  bound  to  execate  this  provisioii,  whidi  tiiej 
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&ile<l  to  do.  When  Congress  UQdertook  to  perfonn  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  proTision,  the  Abolition  and  Free-Soil  pitities  of 
the  Northern  States  not  on!  j  refused  to  execute  it,  but  resisted, 
defied,  and  nullified  it,  and  then  prated  most  vociferously  about 
the  faith  of  compromises  and  the  "  A&souri  perfidy."  Judg- 
ing them  by  their  actions,  they  have  detennined  to  afford  an 
asylum  to  runaway  slaves,  protect  slave-stealers  and  hold  out 
inducements  to  slaves  to  run  away  from  their  owners.  la  thia 
honest — ^is  it  good  faith — is  it  abiding  the  Constitution,  or  is  it 
fraternal  to  the  people  of  the  SoutK? 

In  this  sectional  quarrel,  in  which  so  many  of  the  most 
exciting  elements  are  brought  to  bear,  all  at  the  same  juncture 
of  time,  and  when  the  elements  of  discord  have  been  fanned 
by  fanatics  and  traitors,  into  such  an  intense  blaze,  is  there  any 
hope  that  the  Union  can  be  preserved  ?  Is  it  not  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  foreign  intrigue,  unhallowed  treason,  nnsorupa- 
lona  ambition  and  mad  fanaticism  are  about  to  accomplish  toat 
work  of  direful  calamity,  the  dissolution  of  this  great,  this 
powerful  and  this  beneficent  Union  —  this  mighty  edifice, 
erected  by  unsurpassed  wisdom,  ardent  love  of  liberty  and 
unequalled  patriotism.  When  we  look  through  the  vista  of  the 
future,  and  see  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  the  weight 
of  responsibility  which  will  rest  upon  those  who  shall  have 
wrought  the  mighty  ruin,  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the 
qnestioD :  Where  lies  the  wrong — at  what  door  the  sin  ?  We 
proclaim  the  South  is  innocent. 

By  the  Union,  the  South  gained  in  her  political,  but  lost  is 
her  pecuniary  interests,  while  the  North  gained  botb  politic^ly 
and  pecuniarily,  as  the  statistics  of  commerce  conclusively 
prove.  By  the  Union,  we  have  been  protected  and  strength- 
ened, until  we  have  grown  to  be  a  powerful,  prosperous, 
and  free  people,  and  promise,  in  these  elements  of  greatness, 
to  eclipse  the  world.  In  the  history  of  our  progress,  the 
South  demanded  no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  to  their  sectional  views,  save  the  compacts 
of  the  Constitution,  and  without  which  the  Constitution  would 
not  have  been  made,  or  the  Union  founded.  All  that  the 
South  ever  demanded  or  now  demands,  is,  the  observance  of 
these  compacts — its  national  beneficence,  and  its  sectional  and 
individual  equalities.  This  every  Democratic  administration, 
sustained  by  the  Democratic  party,  always  has,  and  now 
accords.  What  is  the  course  of  the  free-soil  parly — the  "  Se- 
publioans"  {prok  pudor  f)  of  the  North  ?  They  have  not  onl^ 
oeiaauded  a  system  of  measures,  oaloalated  to  promote  tbeir 
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aeotionftl  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  bat  they  de- 
mand to  prescribe  to  the  South  her  moral  and  religious  opin- 
ions; to  aboliah  Slavery  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  form- 
atioQ  of  the  government ;  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  any  of  the 
territories ;  to  dictate  to  any  new  State  coming  into  the  Union 
whether  Slavery  shall  be  one  of  its  domestic  institutions ;  to 
prohibit  the  sale  and  traoafer  of  slaves,  from  one  of  the  Slave- 
States  to  the  other ;  to  withhold  from  their  ownera  fugitive 
slaves,  and,  in  a  word,  to  confine  Slavery  within  its  present 
limits,  until  thev  have  so  encompassed  us  aboat,  that,  when 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,'  they  may  crush  it  out 
ima  entirely.  All  these  -purppees,  now  openly  avowed  by 
^e  &Qatics  of  the  North,  violating,  as  they  do,  the  vital  in- 
terests and  rights  of  the  South,  and  aaaihilating  her  independ- 
ence and  destroying  her  prosperity  and  safety,  it  is  ezpecfcd 
of  the  South,  and  demanded,  that  she  shall  submit  to,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Union.  Let  the  Abolition-Bepublicans  of  the 
North  be  assured  that  she  will  not !  Her  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, her  sense  of  justice,  her  knowledge  of  her  rights,  and 
her  stem  and  lofty  honor,  will  not  permit  it  The  Union  will 
cease  to  be  dear  to  her,  if  she  by  it  is  to  be  provincialized, 
domineered,  and  tyrannized  over,  with  more  cruelty  than  in 
the  days  of  her  colonial  bondage. 

If  in  the  provideoce  of  God,  these  Northern  ianatica,  traitors, 
and  disorganizers  shall  succeed  ia  dissolving  this  Union — 
who,  or  what  is  to  be  the  gainer?  Beligion  ? — it  will  undergo 
the  eclipse  of  sgea.  Liberty  7 — she  will  be  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  conflagration,  without  hope  of  resurrection.  Free  insti' 
totions  ? — there  will  scarcely  be  a  wreck  of  them  left.  Intolera- 
ble and  crushing  despotisms  will  be  reared  upon  their  ruins. 
The  North  ? — she  will  make  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  ene- 
mies of  a  race  of  virtuous,  independent  people,  who  by  a  fair, 
a  liberal,  a  jaat,  and  conciliatory  course  might  have  been  made 
sincere  and  valuable  friends.  The  slaves  ? — they  will  be  trans- 
ferred only  to  a  new  set  of  masters  and  a  severer  bondage. 
The  world? — the  nations  will  only  see  the  last  hope  of  libertv 
and  free  institutions  fell  into  ruins,  procIaiminR  in  their  felt 
the  incapacity  of  man  for  self-government.  What  calamities 
will  ensue?  bloody,  and  desolating  wars,  waged  with  a  fero- 
city and  bitterness  never  before  experienced.  The  conflict  of 
kindred  against  kindred,  for  the  sake  of  an  inferior  race.  The 
wreck  of  free  institutions,  the  crush  of  freedom's  last  hope — 
^e  annihilation  of  commerce,  the  extinction  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  a  swarm  of  unmitigated 
d^otisms.    Whether  ia  the  long,  the  bitter,  the  devastating 
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and  bloody  Btrife,  tbe  North  or  tbe  Soatb  sball  trianapb  ia  tho 
work  of  destmction,  they  vill  bat  aoqnire  tbe  wreck  of  power, 
the  ruina  of  liberty,  and  a  devastate  and  blighted  coaatry. 
The  victor  will  be  the  vanquiahed. 

To  avoid  these  woeful  reaalta  and  sad  calamities,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  North  and  South,  is  most  ardently  stru^lin^ — pro- 
claiming  ita  determined  purpose  to  maintain  the  CooBtitution, 
andtheriglitsof  the  South,  or  perish  in  the  struggle.  And  what 
do  we  see  ?  It  is  tbe  Southern  wing  of  the  "American  party"  of 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  utter  an  unkind  word,  or  of  whose 
motivea  make  the  alightest  impeachment,  which  is  engaged  in  a 
league  and  making  common  cause  with  the  Whigs,  Abolitionista 
Pree-Soilers  and  "American  party"  of  the  North  in  a  furious  and 
uncompromising  war  upon  the  Democratic  party,  while  the 
Southern  "American  party,"  if  we  are  to  believe  tiieir  profea- 
nons,  are  diametrioally  opposed  to  the  objects  of  the  Northern 
party.  Thus  the  South  sees  in  the  hands  of  her  inveterate 
enemies,  an  arrow  feathered  from  her  own  wing  ready  to  be 
aped  to  her  heart.  Does  not  the  Southern  wing  of  the  "Ame- 
rican party"  see,  that  to  overthrow  tbe  Democratic  party  is 
but  to  put  fanaticism,  folly,  and  Northern  domination  into 
power?  We  wish  the  limits  of  this  article,  alreadyso  protracted, 
would  permit  us  to  cull  from  their  various  sources,  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  every  party  and  fragment  of  a  party 
at  the  North,  save  the  Democratic  party,  ia  hostile  to  the  South, 
and  that  in  crushing  the  Democratic  party,  they  design  to  crush 
tbe  righta  of  tbe  South  if,  by  any  means,  they  can  acquire 
the  strength. 

In  this  day,  when  the  political  elements  are  in  such  fierce 
agitation  and  threaten  a  storm  so  calamitoos;  when  the  array 
of  sectional  battle  is  already  drawn,  and  the  bloody  strife  u- 
moat  ready  to  commence,  why  is  it,  that  many  of  our  greatest 
and  moat  patriotic  statesmen — men  whose  moral  and  political 
infiuence  ia  sufficient  to  hush  the  storm  and  calm  the  waves 
of  civil  strife,  Achilles-like  remain  in  their  tents,  indifferent 
to  the  gathering  danger?  Now  is  the  time  for  such  men  to  in- 
terpose between  the  excited  sections,  stay  tbe  hand  of  agres- 
sion, proclaim  the  truths  of  the  Constitution,  restore  confidence 
between  citizen  and  citizen,  save  the  Union  &om  destruction, 
and  oar  happy  institutions  from  ruin. 

We  have  been  more  than  surprised  at  the  discontents  with 
tbe  present  administration.  Upon  the  slavery  question  its 
course  has  been  all  that  Franklin  Pierce  expressed  previous 
to  hid  election,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Coostitation 
and  the  Democratic  platform.     Its  state  papers  have  been  able 
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and  sonndlrDemocratio,  and  its  coarse  mild  bat  firm  and 
decisive.  We  know  c£  no  preceding  admioistration,  in  wbieh 
Ae  principles  of  DemocnicT  have  been  more  truly  and  iiuth- 
flilly  parsaed.  It  is  trae,  Gen.  Pierce  has  made  Bome  injadi- 
dons  appMntments,  that  had  better  aot  hare  been  made,  and 
wfaat  adminietTattoa  has  not?  but  this  Ss  no  apology  for  men 
colling  themselves  Demoorats,  for  forsaking  their  party  and  its 
principles,  and  going  over  to  its  adversary.  Petnlonce,  resent- 
ment,  and  private  grief  shonld  never  enter  into  the  considera- 
tioQ  of  governmental  administration.  We  shonld  bear  much 
personal  wrong  and  disappointmeiit,  before  we  abandon  a 
party  that  maintains  those  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
oar  republican  institutioiis  and  the  peipetnity  of  the  Union  is 
foanded. 

Thus,  we  have  expreaeed  oar  views  of  the  present  and  fbara 
of  the  future.  We  trust  in  Heaven  that  our  fears  will  never 
be  realized,  and  that  our  apprehended  dangers  may  prove  to  be 
bnt  the  phantoms  of  an  over-excited  imagination.  We  know 
we  love  onr  country,  her  free  inatitutions  and  the  Union,  and 
shonld  be  thrioe  happy  to  see  the  threatened  dangers  disappear : 
bat  we  believe  the  South  has  been  wronged,  outraged,  and 
calumniated,  and  her  rights  put  in  jeopardy.  We  shall  be 
gratified  if  in  this  crude  article  there  shall  be  found  some 
Uiought  which  may  be  valuable,  and  awaken  the  South  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger  and  the  necessity  of  unanimity  to  avert  it. 

While  the  rapid  whirl  of  time  has  greatly  improved  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people,  the  present  condition  of 
things  demonstrates  the  &ct  that  they  have  neither  improved 
in  feelingsof  public  virtue  or  in  the  science  of  free  government. 
We  seem  about  to  exhibit  thatr  depravity  and  that  recklessness 
of  fanaticism  which  heretofore  caused  others  to  throw  away  the 
great  blessings  of  free  government,  for  the  curse  of  despotism. 
The  Ciesars  and  Arnolds  are  too  numerous  for  the  Bruti  and 
Washingtons,  and  anarchy  and  disorganization  are  perhaps  about 
to  triumph  over  order  and  publio  virtue.  The  anarchists,  the 
traitors,  the  fanatics  and  the  factiohists  of  the  North  are  eager 
to  poll  down,  trample  under  foot,  and  destroy  the  fairest  and 
best-constructed  fabric  of  human  liberty,  which  the  wit  of  man 
ever  did  or  ever  will  again  devise.  Twenty-four  million  of 
people  are  to  be  enslaved  by  men  of  their  own  race,  that  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  another  and  an  inferior  race  may  change 
masters! 

We  are  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  we 
ventore  the  prediction,  that  if  the  straggle  wnioE  now  seems 
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almost  iuerttable  eball  oome;  if  a  politioal  eartbqaake  ahall 
shake  this  great  temple  of  liberty  aod  free  iostitutioDS  iato 
ruins ;  that  in  its  fail  it  will  not  crush  the  slaTeholdiug 
States  only,  but  the  Northern  States — those  very  States  that  set 
it  in  motion — with  them.  They  and  their  posterity,  in  con- 
templating the  ruins  which  their  madness  and  iolly  hare 
wrought,  will  deeply  lament  the  rashness  which  precipitated  it. 
In  this  fierce  and  almost  unequal  contest  of  the  Democracy 
with  these  fearful  factions,  there  is  one  thing  that  strikes  with 
peculiar  astonishment ;  it  is,  that  there  are  so  many  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  who  know  and  feel  that  the  I)emocratia 
^rty  are  engaged  in  desperate  struggle  to  save  the  Union  and 
GoDsUtution,  and  yet  who  so  &r  remember  and  cherish  the 
animosities  and  prejudices  of  by-gone  conflicts  as  to  aid  the 
traitorous  and  disorganizing  factions,  by  either  affording  direct 
assistance  or  by  stanaing  idly  by.  Eternal  honor  and  gratitude 
await  the  noble  self-sacrificing  patriots,  who,  true  to  the  sublime 
instincts  of  liberty,  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Demooratio  ' 
party,  in  this  evident,  portentous  and  doubtful  struggle,  on 
which  is  staked  liberty,  republican  institutions,  and  the  Union. 
LnroHBDB^  Vi.  J.  a 


MEDEA. 


Tb  God«  ot  matri^e,  guardians  of  the  bed 

Hollawed  by  aacred  ritea  1 
Whj  to  our  shores  was  conqoering  Tethya  lod 

Bf  besTen'B  eternal  lighta  T 
Wberalbre,  stem  Euler  of  the  souDttiiig  sea — 

WhereEwci  aU-seeing  EOn — 
Wherefoi^  tbou  tbree-rormed  goddess,  Hecata^ 

Was  his  course  BoTel;  nin  T 

Oome,  thou  loot  wonuu),  to  rarenge  Inndca 

The  Qoda  of  heaven  and  belli 
Tbxj  to  whom  Jaaon  svare  the  oaths  be  broko 

WheniRODged  Medoa  M. 
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Cham  uid  Nlgbl^  hiaA  as  mj  grief  and  ohdoa^ 

Boula  of  tlie  damned,  I  call ; 
DaA  Plato — lo  I  with  no  snqodoDi  voioe 

I  do  s^joie  JO  aU  t 


To  witliont  pi^,  7«  witb  tcnnenta  botmd, 

'Wlrase  fool  and  matted  bur 
With  bisdng  lerpents  wreathed,  shakea  hamr  nnmd, 

And  tenfiile  de^i^; 
Te  who  with  bloodj  baiid  tiu-UstA  embmM 

WMcb  lij^ts  the  damned  to  wofr— 
Giaat  to  Uedea  all  ;ixit  deadly  ^aco 

To  carae  hex  deadliest  fbe  I 


Come  oa  of  jore  ye  stood  my  bed  betdde, 

Soblime  in  that  dark  grace, 
When  by  my  hand  boaband  and  &{hei  die^ 

And  perished  all  their  race. 
And  if  Oiere  be  ^'greater  in  in  hfe, 

Is  hen  a  Iceenor  woe, 
Qnmt  that  my  hniband  &lse,  in  death  and  tife 

S  ooh  Bgony  may  know  I 


Godsl  1st  him  lire  to  wander  &r  awt^ 

Where  unknown  dtlea  riaes 
Hat»d  and  trembUng,  ezHed  aad  aatray, 

Beneath  the  rtrangei^  ikies. 
Weak  and  In  wan^  withont  or  &iand  or  faome^ 

Type  <ri'a  living  he^ 
IiBt  yonr  whips  drir«  him  bopden  MOl  to  nam, 

Till  ho  drc^  down  to  die. 


Teal  bend  his  proud  heart  with  yonr  laah  offlra 

Unlit,  In  abject  fear, 
Ue  he  may  long  for — even  mo  doaire. 

And  wish  ICedea  near. 
And,  last  and  worst — 0  Qods  of  Hell  [  the  worst— 

Hay  be  more  children  taise^ 
Dread  as  Usdea  when  their  rire  she  onrsed, 

And  than  himself  more  tmael 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


Taa  seMon  at  Baden  eonmaaeaB  in  fhe  month  of  Vltij ;  the  official  opw- 
ing  takes  place  towards  t)>e  close  of  ^ring,  and  from  that  period  tlie  fashion- 
able world  begins  to  arrive :  at  flnt,  eloffl^  hj  ooee  and  ttros ;  then  the 
ritnks  close  up,  the  crowd  increases  grsduallj  and  becomes  ererj'  day  more 
uumerous  and  brilliant  Those  who  having  been  the  fiiBt  to  anire  have 
made  excnrmons  into  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Grand  Dnchj  which  borders 
on  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Wnrtemherg,  find  on  their  retom,  the  citf 
invested  bj  a  splendid  army  to  which  every  naUon  of  Europe  has  famished 
a  picked  contingent  Baden  now  presents  itself  under  a  new  aspect ;  hav- 
ing surprised  it  making  ready  for  the  lestival,  we  now  see  it  in  all  the 
splendor  of.  its  adornment,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  Joyous  animation. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  what  new  guests  the  citf  has  received  during  your 
absence,  here  is  the  list  of  strangers  given  in  the  Badtblatt  with  minute 
regularity.  The  Bad^latt  is  the  gazette  of  Baden-Baden ;  be  not  alarmed 
at  its  title  of  gazette,  in  it  yon  will  flpd  nmther  politics,  critidsm,  nor  any 
thing  calculated  to  trouble  or  stupefy  the  readar'a  mind,  A  model  journal, 
the  Badeblatt  never  says  too  mudi  j  makes  no  pret«isioD  to  profound  views 
of  things ;  lUDs  after  nothing  brilliant  and  does  not  pique  itself  on  discover- 
ing political  secrets  and  being  in  the  confidence  of  Hettemich.  Simple 
la  its  make  up  and  of  convenient  sise,  it  ofiteta  every  day  In  its  octavo  page 
a  precious  collection  of  announcements  and  adrertiiKments,  a  programme 
of  Uie  week's  anHuemente,  the  address  of  the  principal  tradesmen  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  the  novelties  recently  received  from  t>ariB ;  in  a  word,  it 
contUDS  all  that  can  be  of  any  interest  to  the  public.  But  that  which  con- 
sUtotes  the  chief  merit  of  this  admirable  gazette  and  seoures  its  prosperity, 
is  the  perfect  regulaH^  wi^  which  it  each  day  gives  the  list  of  strangers 
ai  they  arrive  at  Baden-Baden. 

Everywhere  yon  find  morning  and  evening  papers :  the  Sadeblatt  is  the 
only  Journal  in  the  world  which  appears  exactly  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, l^e  hour  is  happily  chosen ;  at  five  Baden  dines,  and  at  the  exact 
moment  when  soup  is  served,  the  carrier  enters  the  dining-room  and  distri- 
butes to  each  guest  a  damp  copy  of  the  Gazette  for  the  moderate  sum  of  six 
krentzen.  Bvery  one  hastens  to  read  the  flnt  two  pages  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  the  strangers  vbd  arrived  on  the  morning  and  even- 
ing of  6»  preceding  day,  set  down  in  rc^lar  order  with  the  places  where 
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they-  hftve  pat  up,  so  that  ia  rwdinj-  their  niin«B  j<m  le«m  also  th^  resi- 
dence, and  aee  in  what  proportion  the  netr-comeis  are  distributed  between 
the  hotd  d'Angleterre,  de  Sosaie,  de  I'  Europe,  the  Three  Kings,  the  Stag, 
the  Sun,  the  Salmon,  etc.,  etc  Tiriee  a  week  these  dailr  lists  are  added  to 
the  gwinal  list  which  th«  BadtbJatt  publiabw,  uid  thna  is  formed  each 
year  a  piotnre  of  the  Tiaitom  who  hare  adorned  Baden-Baden  with  their 
pteamee.  All  the  ^sHngnlghed  pwwmageB  that  Europe  rvokons,  all  the 
eminent  and  c«lebnit*d  of  the  age  are  written  on  tbia  tablet  These  lists  so 
cotioasly  collected,  are  Uie  Golden  book  of  contemporary  kristocTacf,  In 
its  doM  columns,  figure  the  most  high-sotmding  and  glorious  names.  Roy- 
dty,  high  birth,  opnlence,  talent,  beauty,  tdl  are  ther&  On  erety  page 
nunes  enTironaed  with  a  splendid  halo,  crowned  wiUi  diamonds,  laurels,  or 
flowers,  illustrious  for  birth,  great  actions,  genius,  or  grace.  Nothing  ia 
wanting  that  makes  the  glory  or  beanty  of  earth.  SoTereigns  and  princes, 
great  lords  and  great  c^ti^ns,  millionaires  and  poets,  dandies  and  gay 
women  have  come  with  a  crowd  at  their  heels.  All  mnst  make  this  pilgrim- 
age commanded  by  fitshion,  encouraged  by  exunple  and  recompensed  with 


At  Badm  all  greatnesses  are  modest  Princefl  wish  their  rank  unknown, 
or  at  least  not  to  be  ndled  to  thair  notice;  they  suppress  their  titles,  and 
hide  their  majesty  as  much  as  possible  behind  a  strict  incognito.  This  ex- 
ample, set  with  such  good  taste  by  the  great  personages,  has  become  a 
general  ralo  which  is  applied  to  all  the  magniflcos  at  Baden-Baden.  The 
pmnp  of  the  thing  is  hidden  nnder  the  simptid^  of  its  name.  Thus  by 
general  consent,  the  palaoa  where  all  the  entertalnitiMiita  and  fttes  are  giren 
is  called  "  ConTersation  Ho&se."  A  building  <^  lUrylike  «lqance'Bnd  art. 
The  pencil  of  Oioeri  has  decwated  the  apartments  of  this  temple  consecrated 
to  all  the  pleasnres  which  enchant  the  eye,  the  mind  and  the  seises.  No- 
thing can  be  ima^ned  more  imposing  than  the  grand  haU  glitteriag  with 
gilding,  and  remarkable  fbr  the  noble  style  of  its  archit«ettire  and  decora- 
tioB.  Two  oUmt  saloons,  furnished  with  regal  iQznry  in  the  style  of  the  last 
two  eantories,  are  resarred  for  psrticvlar  occasions.  Then  there  opens  be- 
ton  yoQ  a  ravishing  gallery,  fiwdi  and  smIUng  as  Spring.  It  is  all  flowers ; 
the  ceiling  is  enamelled  with  roses  and  violets;  diusles,  carnations,  and  camc- 
liss  sre  grouped  in  bonqvets,  and  hang  in  garlands  on  the  wainscoting ;  and 
festoons  of  flowers  cover  the  frames  of  windows  and  doors.  At  the  two  e^ 
tremities  of  Uie  gallery,  orange  trees,  pom^ranatea  and  oleanders  complete 
the  enchantment  Here  three  times  a  week,  dancing  and  music  delight  a 
select  company  of  two  or  three  hnndred  persons.  Saturday  is  reserved  fiv 
grand  balls,  when  the  whole  world  of  strangers  at  Baden  inondates  the  vast 
saloons  of  the  palace. 

How  shall  we  describe  these  entertainments,  their  dazzling  magntflcence, 
and  the  wondeifhl  society  composed  of  ^1  the  aristocraclM  of  Europe ;  a 
true  Oongress  where  France,  Rus^s,  Oeraumy,  England,  Italy,  and  Spain 
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Bend  their  most  flluBtrioiu  r«prea«ntatires,  mnd  their  moat  beuUful  vaA 
gnoeTul  wonMnf 

In  the  ftai  vaA  nobl«  edidc«  whose  ceotre  is  taken  up  b;  whtt  are  called 
the  coDTersatiaa  rooms,  the  right  wii^  is  occupied  as  a  reetanmnt,  the  left 
bf  a  librar;,  reading-room,  and  theatre.  The  restauraat,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Baden  ia  called  a  rtttawr^wn.  Is  beyond  doubt  tlw  most  nugnia- 
cMt  gastrODomic  establishment  in  the  world.*  Two  hundred  gaests  can  be 
comfortablf  accommodated  in  this  immense  and  somptnous  dining-saloon, 
where  rich  arabesques  &ame  the  smiling  pictures  (rf  Oioeri.  At  the  table 
dliMe  of  the  restauratian,  a  dinner  is  serred  uoriTalled  in  lozurions  perfeo- 
tiMi  and  abundance,  which  oosts  but  four  franca,  wine  not  included.  In  the 
beet  hotels  the  price  of  a  dinner  is  tiiree  francs,  and  teas  than  this  in  inferior 
hotels. 

'  Everywhere  symphonies  ezecnted  by  jhll  orcheatraa  enliTen  the  repast 
A  legion  of  musioiana  takea  possesaion  of  Baden  during  the  entire  season 
and  sccompaniea  with  Taried  tirs  the  different  episodes  of  thia  pnpetoal 
fUe.  At  the  left  of  tiie  poistyle,  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  is 
the  literary  gallery  of  U.  Harx ;  the  Ussea  Uarz  preside  over  the  book-store 
where  may  be  found  all  the  last  new  books  reprinted  by  the  Belgians,  those 
abominable  pirates,  who,  sterile  to  produce,  ininqtahle  of  writing  and  totally 
deprived  of  immination,  lire  by  others'  wit,  rob  Uionght  on  the  highway  and 
fraudulently  copy  the  worka  of  thdr  neighbors.  The  resdiog-room  exhibits 
on  its  tables  the  prindpd  journals  of  erery  nation  not  excepting  thoae 
marked  by  the  dedded  tone  of  their  democratic  coloring.  The  Grand 
Dnchy  of  Baden  is  a  country  of  intellectual  freedom,  open  to  every  roanifes- 
tstion  of  thought,  «n4  acceauble  to  all  ahadea  of  political  creed. 

Eaehdayhae  its  plesanrea  ao  distributed  as  to  aroid  either  emptiness  or  sa- 
tiety ;  every  moment  has  its  unployment,  and  the  hours  have  but  one  fault 
— tiiey  fly  too  fast  The  morning  is  devoted  to  vralking  in  the  environs,  and 
the  country  BO  abounds  in  picturesque  situations,  is  so  well  furnished  witii  ro- 
mantic ruins,  ao  admirably  adorned  with  frowning  castles,  green  hills,  grae«- 
ful  retreats,  sombre  fwasts,  foaming  torrents  and  fresh  caeoades,  that  the 
entire  season  does  not  sufflce  to  exhaust  the  ric^  variety  of  daily  exonraions. 
After  dinner,  the  loungers  resort  to  the  alley  of  shops  which  traverses  Ibe 
park  and  asoends  to  the  Conversation  House.  Here  a  thick  shade  protects 
the  promenaders  against  the  ardent  rays  of  the  suo.  On  each  side,  in  small 
wooden  stalls  rather  than  stores,  are  exposed  for  sale  all  kind  of  wares  and 
merchandise.  It  is  one  greet  bazaar  where  each  merohant  wears  the  cos- 
tume  of  his  country.  The  indosliions  mechanician  of  the  Black  Foreet  vends 
his  wooden  clocks;  the  Tyrolean  keeps  a  full  assortment  of  artides  made  of 
chamois  leather;  the  Hungarian  exhibits  his  cloth,  the  Bohemian  spreads 

•  The  French  author  would  hardly  believe,  probably,  that  out  on  the  coo.- 
fines  of  Western  American  civUizaUon,  a  dining-Boloon  where  twice  that  number 
can  lUne  comlbrtably,  is  not  thought  tuy  thing  very  surprising.— An.  Ed. 
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oat  the  lichea  of  hto  gUss-vkre  spukling  like  rabies  and  diunonda ;  the  cane 
merduuit  eBtafaliaheB  hia  ahop  in  tiia  open  ur,  and  Qndiatracted  b7  the 
eariodtj  of  the  passers  l>y,  leiilptDreB  with  his  kutfb,  pleasing  or  grotesque 
flgorea,  and  if  joa  teel  so  inclined  be  will  carve  yonr  bust  on  the  head  of  a 
catM.  The  dealen  in  eagraTings,  nlk,  Parisian  jeirehy,  and  HaTana  cigats 
complete  the  nnmb^  occupying  the  Bazaar. 

Tha  space  stretching  in  front  of  the  "Conversation  House"  and  which  is 
eilled  the  Terrace,  divides  with  the  Liohtenthal  w»lk  the  honors  of  the  even- 
ing pranenadft  After  dinner  the  crowd  takes  possession  of  the  tables 
idaced  in  front  of  the  caK  of  the  restanration ;  the  Terrace  fills  with  loun- 
gcn ;  the  corioas  look  for  and  point  out  to  each  other  the  illustriouB  visitors 
<tf  Baden:  the  princes,  oelebrated  men,  great  ladles,  and  beauties  of  renown. 

Do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  society  at  Baden  is  composed  entirely 
of  princes  and  great  personages.  The  hospitality  of  this  amiable  residence 
admits  within  its  bosom  every  condition  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  moet 
ntitinf  visitor  is  received  and  treated  just  as  the  most  brilliant  Here  as 
sbewhere,  stesi  in  some  of  those  adventorers,  those  sndadous  IntrignerB 
who  always  Mow  at  the  heels  of  the  bshionable  world.  How  shonld  Baden 
Mcape  the  scoorge  which  visits  all  the  great  cities,  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
where  in  borrowed  plnmage  these  birds  of  prey  penetrate  into  the  most 
degant  and  noblest  mansions  t  But  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  stop 
them  <Hi  the  w»y  and  prevent  them  from  entering^  their  hostile  plans  are 
gwerally  fruatrated.  Tb«  most  ineeesant  surveillance  watches  over  the 
peaceful  retreat  of  Baden.  The  most  perfect  order  reigns  amidst  this  chan^- 
ii^  crowd,  «id  no  trouble  ever  raffles  the  polished  suriace  of  a  society  com- 
posed of  socb  dissimilar  elements.  A  suspii^ous  figure,  an  equivocal  gut 
are  no  sooner  maiked  than  absolute  power  clothed  in  black  and  gloved  in 
white,  takes  to  one  side  this  spoil-sport,  and  says,  "  Sir,  you  are  not  exactly 
in  yonr  place  hoe."  "  Madam,  the  air  of  Baden  will  not  hnprove  your 
health."  If  the  person  to  whom  these  words  are  addressed  pretends  not  to 
imderBtend  them,  he  is  told  to  quit  Baden  immediately  and  in  twen^-four 
hoars  to  be  behind  the  fnotien  of  the  Qrand  Dnchy.  There  id  no  reply, 
obedience  without  betitaUon  must  follow,  unless  you  prefer  to  travel  with  a 
strong  escort  This  is  arbilnry,  if  you  will,  bnt  every  honest  man  will  ap- 
prove this  kind  and  tutelary  tynnny  which  manifests  itself  only  for  the  main- 
ttnaooe  of  order,  the  triumph  of  morali^  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  eveiy 


Daring  the  d^  the  s^le  of  dress  is  negligent  The  moat  punctilious 
dandies  wear  linen  coals  and  straw  hats.  At  the  dinner-hour  dress  pals  oo 
a  more  ceremonious  character,  and  in  the  evening  displays  all  its  marvels; 
although,  at  small  evening  parties,  men  sre  admitted  in  fhick-coals.  Ele- 
gant women  at  Baden,  as  ^ewhere,  fiod  occasion  to  dress  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  beginning  with  the  morning  ntjfligi,  and  ending  with  the  full 
dnes  toe  a  ball.  The  winter  st  Paris,  St  Feterabnrg,  Vienna,  or  London 
sxhibita  notbiog  ctKuparable  to  the  balls  at  the  C<»xversatioii  House.    No- 
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wbere  Ig  aaM  aadi  to  usembUge,  meb  loxur^,  soeh  brilHant^,  snch  »  k> 
luloii  of  ttw  gfMt  and  dignified,  nowhere  tuoli  a  bouquet  oanqMaed  of 
fiowen  frcnn  erec;  dime,  kUncUoiiB  from  ereiy  land.  When  can  jaa  an 
this  piquant  mixtore,  which  exUbits  in  the  same  qoadriUe  a  aorweign 
pnnC8B8  and  a  simple  gentleotaD,  an  beroditaij  prince  and  a  Invker'a  wift, 
and  at  the  same  wlust-Uble  the  fimr  aidM  oecnpied  b;  the  fbur  quarten  of 
the  globe  f 

Iffoaareftindofmuuc,  coaoerts  m  not  waoliag^  It  it  oddom  that  tiie 
attraction  of  these  entertainments  is  not  heightened  hj  suae  &moas  names. 
The  Golden  book  has  inscribed  on  Us  pages  the  names  of  Paganini,  Thal- 
ber^  Beriot,  Liszt,  Ole  Boll,  Hsdaue  PleyeL  They  vho  have  nude  instni- 
ments  ilbstrions,  meet  those  who  hare  rendered  song  glorious,  Rubinj,  La- 
Uache,  Ibrio,  Pasta,  Hahbian,  Catalani  and  others,  «f  whom  the  nommda- 
tan  would  be  too  long. 

It  may  be  aaid  irith  tnith  that  Badm  gives  the  tone  to  Paris.  It  is  a 
OongresB  where  noble  rot^eaentatiTes  from  every  ooontry  diaonsa  the  grave 
questions  which  occnpy  the  wtrid  of  bahion.  Here,  doring  the  sunuoH',  is 
decided  what  shall  be  the  bshionaUe  danM  for  the  foUovring  winter  in 
Paris.  Thus,  before  being  adopted  by  the  leaden  in  Parisian  baU-rooms^ 
the  hoogroise,  the  pcJka,  Uie  maanrta  and  the  redowa  made  thdr  dAM  at 
Baden-Baden.  When  there  is  neither  Isall  nor  outotrt,  the  gay  world  meets 
toe  gosdp,  and  then  the  Oonversation  House  completely  justifies  its  name. 
Every  thing  that  is  reflned  and  ooorteous  Id  speech  is  welcomed.  Each  one 
talks  after  the  manner  of  hia  nation-,  but,  to  avoid  the  oonfbmon  t^Babel, 
by  common  conaent,  the  ^ench  language  ia  adapted.  Tbaa  the  world  of 
fuhion  and  good  taste  decrees  and  r<ndera  a  homage  to  his  language,  irf 
which  a  Frenchman  may  well  be  proud.  The  Aench  language  reigns 
supreme  in  the  ariatocratic  iMnaintiM  of  Eum^m,  and  {weddes  over  the 
ffrfmtetonJMZeofalluiteUigenceB.  aennanB,Iin|^[isiunen,andRoaBianaBp«ak 
French  aa  it  ia  spoken  b  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  The  aoateat  observer, 
the  most  atteotive  listener  conld  acarody  detect  the  nati<mali^  of  the  Inter* 
locutors.  Eadk  one  contributes  his  shwe  cJdeheate  wit,  refined  pleasantry 
and  intcrestiDg  oevelationB,  in  the  recital  of  those  true  anecdotes  which 
ennpose  the  history  of  the  Springs  of  Baden-Baden,  and  which  are  no  leas 
curious  than  the  ancient  legends  of  the  country, 

A  noble  Hungarian  lord,  Oonnt  Christian  W— -,  bad  come  to  pasa  the 
season  at  Baden,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Helen.  TouKg,  beautiful, 
charming  and  heiress  to  an  immense  fwtune  left  her  by  her  mother,  the 
young  countea  aoon  found  hwself  summnded  by  a  host  of  admirers. 
Adorers  of  all  kinda  were  not  vranting,  ridi  and  poor,  noble  and  obscure, 
tender  and  paimonata,  grave  and  gay.  It  was  a  perpetual  tournament,  erf 
which  she  was  the  qneen,  and  where  the  aqiirants  contended  for  bw  hand, 
by  exhibiting  their  addrus,  grace  and  seductive  qoalities.  When  she  en- 
tered her  carriage  ten  cavaliers  were  in  the  saddle  caracoling  around  her 
tdUeh*.    At  the  ball,  the  most  decant  danccn  were  devoted  to  htt.    Th^ 
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had  Mithar  Mns,  attantlatia  nor  ti^  but  (br  bv,  wbweM  1U17  bMolifbl 
women,  French,  Engjiah,  and  BosbUh  wore  particolarly  mortified.  AsMagat 
these  t^eanng  auiCacS  Eeleo  selected  the  moat  worthlMS.  The  Obonlicr 
Qaetan  H— —  was,  it  ia  true,  a  obanniog  Mow,  pale  and  delicate,  with  fine 
blue  ejes  and  long  black  wavy  hjur  :  in  the  place  kA  tnie  pasaioa,  he  had 
eloquence  of  look  and  word ;  in  abort;  he  dressed  with  taste,  danced  mairel- 
louslf  and  aang  like  BubinL  But  unhappUj,  these  adrantages  were  con~ 
tnatad  by  gre«t  Tioea.  A  dlsaqiated  gambler,  and  on^riuoipled,  the  Cbera- 
lier  Qaetan  had  Quitted  Napka  in  eonaequetice  of  boim  aeandalotis  adven-  - 
tores  In  which  he  had  been  implicated.  The  Connt,  after  haviog  ioformed  ' 
himself  f&  these  beta;  desired,  but  too  late,  to  put  bis  daughter  en  ber 
guard  against  a  dangetotu  affection.  Helen  listened  neither  ta  the  advice, 
the  prayers  nor  the  orders  of  her  fkther.  The  man  for  whom  he  endea- 
Tored  to  destroy  her  esteem  was  already  master  (rf  her  heart,  and  she  obsti- 
nately refhsed  to  beliere  m  the  disgraGtM  sntecedeata  (tf  the  yoong  Italian. 
If  Qaetan  bad  bad  to  do  with  a  lather  who  lacked  enei^,  perhaps  h^  would 
have  become  the  happy  husband  of  the  young  Connteai,  and  the  peacefiil 
possessor  of  the  unmente  fortune  with  which  he  was  so  frantically  in  lore. 
But  the  Count  knew  how  to  carry  his  point  either  by  management  or  force. 
He  was  an  old  lion.  He  had  preserved  all  the  vigor  of  yonth,  and  all  the 
rode  flrmneas  of  an  indomitable  character,  which  notUog  but  paternal  ten- 
derness had  ever  softened.  S^-wiUed  in  bis  reeolntions,  stem  in  his  exe- 
cution of  tbem,  he  cast  about  for  means  to  put  Aon  dtt  eonAol  this  carpet 
knight,  who  had  dared  to  undertake  to  become  his  wm-in-lsw  in  spite  of 
him,  when  accident  threw  into  his  hands  a  letter  which  Qaetaa  bad  writlpn 
to  Helen.  The  CheTalier,  impatient  to  attain  the  goal  of  his  desiref,  pro- 
posed, in  direct  terms  to  the  young  Countess,  an  elopement^  and  proposed  a 
clandestine  meeting,  at  the  hour  when  the  Count  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  to  play  whist  with  some  gentl«nen  tA  his  aequuntance,  at  the  CouTersa- 
tion  House. 

A  rose  placed  in  Helen's  belt  was  to  be  the  signal  of  consent 

The  yonng  girl  bad  not  read  the  adroitly-intercepted  note. 

"  Put  tiiis  flower  in  yonr  belt,"  Bud  Uie  Count  to  her,  oflbring  a  rose, 
"  uid  come  with  me." 

Helen  smilingly  obeyed,  and  took  her  fktber'a  arm.  In  the  ooorse  of  their 
walk  th^  met  Gaetan,  who,  seeing  the  rose,  was  ore^oyed. 

Then  the  Count  conducted  bis  daughter  to  the  residence  of  one  of  tbeir 
acqnnntances,  and  requestad  her  to  wait  until  be  came  for  her.  That  done, 
he  returned  to  the  little  house  in  whidi  he  lived,  at  the  oot^rts  of  Baden, 
on  tbe  Lichtenthal  road.  He  bad  sent  away  bis  serrants  and  was  alone. 
At  the  appointed  hour  Gaetan  arrived  at  the  rendexVons,  leaped  lightly  over 
the  wait  of  the  garden,  utd,  finding  the  door  shut  entered  the  bouse  through 
one  of  the  low  windows.  Then  mounting  the  stain,  filled  with  pleasing 
emotions,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  apartment  of  Heleo.  There, 
instead  <tf  the  daughter,  he  found  the  &thw  armed  with  a  brace  ttf  tn.~tol8. 
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The  Ootmt  doBed  Hie  door,  and  ttiA  to  tbe  wretched  Chuton  tramblingwith 
tenw: 

"  I  oonld  kill  you ;  I  hire  the  right  to  do  so,  Tob  bare  entered  my 
houM  at  nIghL  Tou  have  broken  Into  it.  I  conld  treat  yon  aa  a  fetoi — 
nDthing  eoald  be  more  nahiraL" 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  Qaetan,  almost  inandlbly ;  "  I  am  not  a  robber." 

"And  what  are  you,  then!  TonbaTecome  to  Bteal  mydangktor^— toateal 
an  beiresB— to  steal  a  fOitane.  Here  is  year  letter,  which  unveiled  to  me 
yonr  crlndnal  intrations.  I  shall  show  you  no  mercy !  But,  to  take  your 
lire  I  bad  no  need  of  this  tnp.  Ton  know  the  skill  of  my  right  arm— a 
duel  wonid  have  long  ago  rid  me  of  yon.  To  aroid  scandal  I  did  not  wish  a 
duel,  and,  now,  I  will  slay  you  only  at  the  last  extremity,  if  you  lefose  to 
obey  me," 

"  What  is  your  will,  eirT" 

"  You  must  leave  Baden,  not  in  a  fow  days — not  to-  mwrow,  but  this  rery 
instant  Ton  most  put  two  hundred  leagues  between  it  and  you,  and  noTer 
again  come  into  the  presence  of  my  daughter  or  myself  As  the  price  of 
your  obedience^  and  to  pay  your  trarelling  ezpenses,  I  will  give  yon  twem^ 
thousand  francs." 

The  Ohevalier  wished  to  apeak. 

"Notawordl"  cried  the  Count,  In  a  roice  of  thunder.  "You  know  me, 
nndeistand !  I  hold  yonr  life  at  my  mercy,  and  a  momeofB  heritation  will 
be  pmushed  with  death." 

"  I  <^>ey,"  itammnvd  the  Oheralier. 

"  In  good  timet  Tonr  twenfy  thousand  lk«nca  are  In  that  secretary,  take 
(hem." 

"  Permit  me  to  decline  your  offer." 

An  imperious  gesture  orercame  the  fitlse  modesty  which  the  Oheralier 
expressed  feebly  and  like  a  man  who  declines  only  for  form's  sake. 

"  But,"  sud  be,  "  the  secretary  is  locked." 

"  Open  it" 

"  There  is  no  key  in  it" 

"Break  the  lock  thea" 

"  What  I  you  wish  me  to        t" 

"  Break  the  lock,  or  Fll  blow  yoor  brains  out" 

The  pistol  was  again  prea«ited  as  an  argument  wUdi  admitted  no  reply. 

Qaetao  obeyed, 

"Itis  welir'saidtheConnt  "Take  that  padmge  of  bank-notes;  th^y 
are  yonin.    Have  yon  a  pooketbookT" 

"Yes," 

"Witat  doea  it  cmtaint" 

"  Some  papeis— letters  addressed  to  me." 

"  Let  yonr  pocket-bodE  M  in  flxmt  of  the  secntny  you  hare  broken 
open." 

"What!" 
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"  I  mnat  lure  proof  which  will  confict  yon." 

••But " 

"But,  air,  I  meui  to  hare  here  ftll  the  evidencea  of  »  burglity.  I 
mewn  tlut  the  robber  bImU  be  known.  Robber,  or  detthi  Choose  I  Ah  I 
joor  choice  ia  nude.  I  wis  snre  jon  would  be  reuoiuble.  Now  yaa  ire 
kbont  to  Bj.  Yon  will  go  before  me.  I  do  not  quit  yon  until  70Q  are 
a  league  £ram  Baden.  For  the  rest,  make  yourself  easy.  I  will  return  late, 
and  will  enter  no  complaint  ontil  to-morrow.  Tou  may  easily  escape  por- 
■nit,  andif  my  protection  becomes  necessary,  reckon  on  me,    Begone  I" 

After  this  adrenture^  which  made  a  peat  noise,  Helen  could  no  longer 
doabi  Gaetan  was  buiisbed  from  her  heart,  and  she  married  one  of  her 
1,  captain  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  Smpeior 


A      MOTHER      LOST 

Nbtir  more  to  hear  her  saying : 
"Daiiiog!  are  ;ou  ill,  or  well  r 

Gently  on  our  forehead  laymg 
Hands  that  like  a  blearing  fbU. 

Ohl  my  mother,  never  mwel 

Never  more  to  wondo',  ^bioj^ 
When  Uie  bu^  day  will  close, 

So  with  heart  to  heart  replying 
We  foty  teU  its  joys  and  woea. 
Ohl  tny  mother,  oeTsr  more  I 

Nerer  mere  to  &el  her  gliding 
By  the  bed  her  prayen  had  blest. 

With  her  band  Uie  candle  biding, 
Lest  it  should  diBtnrb  oor  rest. 
Oh  t  my  mother,  never  mora  I 

Kever  more  to  know  aba'a  keeping 

Watch  on  all  we  say  or  do; 
Fondly  anxiouB,  waking,  sleeping^ 

With  a  care  for  ever  new. 

Ohl  my  mother,  never  moral 

Other  hands  may  gently  tend  as, 

Other  hearts  be  leal  and  tniB, 
Other  ktres  their  treasures  lend  na— 

Bat  they  can  not  iovo  IDce  yon. 
Kotherl  motherl  nerer mMet 
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THE    CRIME    OF    OFFICE. 


All  office  holders  are,  ipto  Jacto,  oriminalfl,  if  not  ia  public 
opinion,  at  least  for  all  tbe  inteata  and  purposes  of  the  mana- 
fecturers  of  public  opinion — ^the  makers  of  newspapers.  The 
pet  criminalB  of  the  press,  are,  however,  the  gentlemen — sape- 
rior,  and  subordinate — who  are  entrusted  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  National  Bevenne. 
We  have  a  &ncy  for  looking  at  the  philosophy  of  the  subject 
a  little.  It  may  be  a  very  bold  thing  in  us  to  do  so.  Proba- 
bly it  is ;  because  our  philosophy  may  suit  neither  the  news- 
paper men  nor  the  office-holders.  In  point  of  fiict,  also,  we  do 
not  care  a  button  whether  it  does  or  does  not.  One  man  in 
his  life  plays  many  parte ;  and  in  ours  we  have  played  both  the 
parte  referred  to.  We  have  held  office,  and  made  newspapers ; 
and  upon  our  conscience  we  think,  as  a  general  rule,  the  first 
to  be  the  more  honest  employment  of  the  two.  In  the  first,  a 
man  may  keep  truth  on  nis  side ;  in  the  second,  his  soul  is 
hourly  endangered  by  a  fetal  necessity  for  lying.  In  short,  if 
your  office-holder,  like  Touchstone's  iU-roasted  egg,  is  "  damned, 
all  on  one  Bide;"  your  newspaper  editor  has  no  side  at  all  for 
heaven's  mercy  to  forgive.  In  respect,  however,  they  are  both 
public,  they  are  both  very  vile  lives ;  and  for  both  of  them 
"  as  they  are  spare  lives,  tney  go  against  our  stomach." 

To  our  philosophy,  however. 

Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  said; 
"  To  these  are  to  be  added  oppressive  excise-men  and  custom- 
house officers.  Sir,  tbe  people  have  an  hereditary  hatred  to 
custom-house  officers," 

And  in  another  place  he  says ;  "  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
rich,  fet  Federal  emoluments — your  rich,  snug,  fine,  fat  Federal 
offices ; — the  number  of  collectors  of  taxes  and  excises  will  out- 
number anything  from  the  States." 

To  fan  this  "  hereditary  hatred,"  and  whip  me  these  "  fine,  fet 
Federal"  knaves  of  collectors,  naval  officere,  and  surveyors,  has 
been  the  delightful  employment  of  the  public  press  from  that 
day  to  this.  When  one  party  is  in  power,  the  other  takes  up 
the  cudgels,  Langu^^  fails  toexpress  their  indignation  at  the 
enormities  practiced  by  ^e  "In's.      Goaded  and  stung,  as  by 
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a  Bwsrm  of  thizsty  moeqnitoea,  the  people  tnin  to  and  turn  out 
tiie  crimioals.  "The Icing  is  dead!  Iioiig  live  the  king  I"  The 
Qrand  Ch&mberlaiu  bresiKB  hia  old  rod,  and  pidfs  up  a  new 
one.  The  "Outa"  walk  in,  and  the  "Ins"  walk  out.  But 
scarce  ia  the  change  effected  when  the  preaa  opena  again,  like 
dogs  baying  the  moon,  with  the  same  agonised  howl  of  insulted 
patriotiam,  and  outraged  virtue.  The  poor  people  stand  aghast 
They  have  done  all  that  was  told  them,  and,  lo  I  they  are  no 
better  o£f  than  before.  The  howl  has  only  passed  from  one  set 
of  jaTra  to  ihd  other,  and  hunger  screams  as  viciously  from  a 
Whig  throat  aa  a  Democratic.  The  good,  honest,  innocent 
flools  tnmed  out  one  set  of  tenant^  and  swept  and  garnished 
the  house,  and  behold !  the  new  tenants  are  nothing  out  seven 
other  devils,  worse  than  the  £iet.  Now  this  would  be  very 
terrible,  and  heartbreaking,  if  it  were  not  very  farcical.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  like  the  m^'ority  of  English  farces,  the 
jokes  are  all  stale — veritable  Joseph  Millers,  with  venerable 
beards,  hanging  down  to  their  wais^  and  hoary  with  the  rime 


of  age. 
Thet 


e  tirade  of  one  party  will  stand  for  the  objurgation  of  the 
other.  The  garment  of  curses  fits  either  wearer  indifferently 
welL  Pick  up  a  twenty-year-old  file  of  an  opposition  news- 
paper, change  nothing  but  names  and  dates,  ana  your  "  slash- 
ing" article  is  ready  to  your  hand.  It  ia,  in  fiwit,  matter  for 
surprise  that  some  enterprising  printer  has  not  had  a  set  of 
stereotype  plates  cast,  with  blajtks  punched  for  those,  and  ad- 
vertised something  after  the  following  manner :  "A.  B.  keeps 
constantly  on  hand  the  best  standing  material  of  the  trade, 
namely,  articles  on  official  peculation  ^  dereliction  of  duty ; 
enormouH  salaries;  dangerons  perquisites;  illegal  fees,  etc, 
etc  N.B.  He  would  call  attention  particularly  to  his  uxticles 
on  'Bemovals:'  they  are  copyrighted,  and  embrace  the  whole 
subject  The  'Infamous'  article  is  conceded  to  be  a  miracle 
of  invention.  Also,  the  '  Poor  Inspector  and  his  distressed 
&mily,'  which  he  takes  thia  opportunity  of  assuring  the  public 
has  not  been  naed  above  eleven  times  since  the  last  change  of 
administration."    Beally,  those  plates  would  pay. 

Qet  behind  the  scenes,  oh  1  sympathising  public,  before  you 
spoil  your  eyes,  crying  at  the  tragedy.  You  will  see  the  mur- 
dered men  walk  off  aa  livelily,  and  with  as  good  a  stomach  for 
a  steak  and  a  pot  of  beer,  as  ever.  The  disconsolate  widow 
shall  put  off  her  weeds  and  "  polk"  marvellously  the  rest  of 
the  night,  and  the  persecated  orphan  go  borne  to  a  joUy  supper 
aud  a  sound  sleep. 
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So  we  will  step  behind  the  scenes,  if  you  please,  a  minute 
with  you.  It  is  a  printing  office.  Be  careful  how  .you  step,  or 
you  will  make  that  sort  of  "pi"  which  printers  have  no  TeHsh 
for.  There  site  the  editor  of  the  paper  which  has  aroused  your 
indignation  i^insi;  Federal  officials.  That  is  the  identical  man 
who  has  thundered  in  your  startled  ears  the  tale  of  enormities 
practiced  by  collectors  and  surveyors.  The  man  with  whom 
secretaries  of  the  treasury  are  "  butchers,"  and  minor  function- 
aries, boa  constrictors.  What  do  you  think  of  him?  An 
honest -looking  fellow  enough,  isn't  he  ?  He  told  you  last  week 
how  they  made  appointments  at  the  custom-house,  and  your 
"  hereditary  hatred  grew  rampant  at  the  vile  disclosure.  You 
read  how  honest,  good  mea  were  put  aside,  and  party  hacks 
and  tools,  the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  every  city,  ward,  or 
country  village,  appointed  because  they  had  done  the  dirty 
work  of  a  political  party.  Terrible  to  think  of— wasn't  it? 
What  is  the  nation  coming  to  ?  My  good,  credulous  fnend, 
what  would  you  think  if  I  3iould  tell  you  that  that  large  bun- 
dle of  virtuous  indignation  was — -an  Alderman  ?  Verily  and 
truly,  an  Alderman.  You  know  what  an  Alderman  is  now-a- 
days.  Read  something  in  the  papers,  perhaps,  about  "Indict- 
ments." Of  course  yoa  did.  zou  are  posted.  You  can 
fiincy  how  he  got  into  the  City  Council,  can't  you  ?  If  you 
be  a  New-Yorker,  your  imagination  will  not  be  much 
strained  to  conjure  up  "Broadway  railroad  lines;  Joseph 
Walker  wrecks ;"  felons  bailed;  fighting  men  maintained;  a 
little  murder,  now  and  then,  slubbered  up ;  and  all  that  sort  of 
generous  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  and  the  good  of  so- 
ciety. You  will  see  it  all,  with  your  mind's  eye,  at  a  wink. 
For  you  are  shrewd,  very  shrewd,  and  "  down  on"  all  kinds  of 
corruption. 

But  you  would  bo  a  little  surprised,  I  know  you  would,  if  I 
should  tell  you  that  our  virtuous  friend  there  had  held  office 
under  the  Federal  government  as  long  as  any  other  man,  and 
that  the  or\  dit  goes  ne  received  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  way  of  salary,  and  public 
printing,  and  pickings  from  first  to  last.  You  stare.  Your 
feith  is  a  little  shaken.  You  won't  believe  everything  you 
read  in  the  newspaper  to-morrow  morning,  and  it  will  be  lucky 
for  you  if  you  do  not. 

You  have  probably  got  enough  of  one  of  the  public  virtues. 
Let  us  try  another.  Step  over  the  way  into  a  second  news- 
paper office.  Here  you  shall  see  a  round  portly  gentleman, 
who  has  howled  as  loud  as  any.    In  fact,  you  have  &irly  shnd- 
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dened  at  the  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  official  conuption,  and 
bardneEa  of  heart.  Yoii  have  wondered  how  any  admiDistra- 
tion  could  hold  up  its  head  after  snch  excoriations,  Buch  Maria 
Monkish  discIoBtires  of  tiie  revolting  secrets  of  its  prison-houBe. 
M^  pool  friend,  the  writers  of  bad  romances  aie  not  all  dead, 
neither  are  the  fools  who  read  and  believe  them.  Do  you 
know  that  gentleman  there,  who  dips  bis  pen  in  everything 
except  trath  and  common  sense,  was  amongst  the  most  et^r 
grabbers  of  office.  And  do  you.  know  he  never  said  anything 
about  official  corruption,  or  administration  crime,  until  be  jailed 
to  get  a  slice  of  the  loaf,  and  a  piece  of  the  fish  ? — Melancholy, 
but  true,  my  dear  indignant  fnend.  Yon  have  changed  your 
mind,  on  this  showing,!!  see;  and  are  preparing  to  go  away 
much  perplexed.  Farewell  I — Think  it  over,  and  when  we 
meet  again,  tell  me  what,  in  your  opinion,  constitutes  the 
"crime  of  office."  Hold,  a  moment.  Before  you  go,  let  me 
bint  to  you  what  my  opinion  makes  it.  It  may  help  you  to  a 
solution. 

The  crime  of  office  is  not^  Uien,  putting  out  one  set  of  men,  or 
putting  in  another.  Speaking  as  Democrats,  we  say,  and  know, 
that  the  public  service  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party  than  any  other.  History  sustains  the  assertion,  and  the 
action  of  the  people  evinces  tbeir  steady  belief  in  its  truth.  It 
can  not  however  De  charged  as  a  crime  when  the  men  of  other 
parties  are  substituted.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  a  deplorable 
mistake,  and  the  people  commonly  repent  their  folly  concur- 
rently with  its  consammation.  As  they  pay  the  piper,  how- 
ever, they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  the  tune  he  shall 
play,  and  dance  to  it  as  long  as  suite  them.  Nor  is  it  the  man- 
ner of  men  who  are  appointed.  It  is  the  inequality  of  remu- 
neration. 

An  administratioQ  appoints  its  high  officers ;  and  in 
their  turn  they  place  the  crowd  of  subordinates.  That 
these  are  not  always  chosen  from  the  most  virtuous  and 
worthy  of  the  community  is  too  true.  But  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  superiors ;  it  is  in  the  system  which  makes  them 
first,  and  controls  them  afterwards.  Appointed  for  political 
services  merely,  they  are  compelled  to  cany  out  the  system, 
and  appoint  in  their  turn  for  the  same  cause.  Their  election 
is  narrowed  by  an  arbitrary  rule;  their  choice  is  limited 
to  the  "workers"  of  aparty,  and  the  laborer  is  claimed  to  be 
worthy  of  hia  hire.  Tliey  are  not  permitted  to  ask,  "  is  this 
Ae  best  man  for  the  place  ?" — but,  is  the  place  the  best  that  can 
be  found  for  the  man  7    Thos,  blind  agents  of  a  superior  ne- 
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oemity,  beyond  the  Tiev  of  the  public  geneially,  they  become 
reeponeible  for  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  thoDsand  men, 
of  whose  character  and  conduct  they  never  knew  anvtbing,  and 
never  could  know  anything,  bat  that  they  were  sharp  party 
practitioners,  and  mnst  have  their  fee — in  office.  They  an  at 
the  mercy  of  innumerable  dependents,  whom  they  feed,  but 
can  not  control  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  that  limit  a  very 
narrow  one.  One  or  many  of  these  men  prove  incapable,  or 
dtsbonest,  or  vicious  in  any  way — and  the  gentleman  who  a.p- 
pointed  is  instantly  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  tne 
grand  jury  of  the  press  haul  him  up  before  them,  and  seldom 
fail  to  find  a  "true  bill"  against  him — for  another  man's  crime 
or  folly.  "There's  wisdom  for  you,"  as  Captain  Cuttle  says. 
Having  some  inkling  of  this,  it  is  commonly  charged  by  the 
oppositioii  press  that  the  heads  of  departments  are  converted 
into  mere  political  machines  for  placing  and  displacing  men  in 
office.  And  beyond  that— having,  according  to  the  fatal  law  of 
their  own  official  existence,  culled  out  all  the  "workers"  of  the 
party  they  hold  of — the  "ward  wire-pnllers,"  and  "convention 
makers,"  and  "  resolution  backers,"  and  "  ticket  peddlers,"  and 
public  meeting  packers  smdelacqueura — ^they  are  expected  to  keep 
them  "  working ;"  to  keep  them  in  public  meetings,  and  resolu- 
tions, and  ward  committees,  and  all  the  rest  of  me  machinery 
of  agitation  and  political  "  high  life  below  stairs."  Of  course, 
such  business  would  be  quite  enough  to  occupy  their  time  if 
they  did  it,  and  the  "  duties"  of  their  respective  offices  as  by 
law  established,  which  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  discharge, 
would  have  to  bo  mainly  confided  to  the  hands  of  deputies. 
These  "  subordinates"  in  that  event  must,  of  course  too,  have 
alt  the  brains  and  tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  busines 
talent,  which  would  fit  them  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  re- 
public? It  is  charged  often  bv  the  opposition  press  that  such 
IS  the  fact.  Do  you  believe  it?  Would  it  be  a  natural  thing 
to  happen  in  this  country  ?  Did  you  ever  heiur  of  a  man  really 
^at,  and  fitted  for  high  employment,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  reliable  Democrat,  whom  thepamle,  GtoA  Idesa  them,  ever 
left  long  in  a  subordinate  station?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one 
who  could  make  popular  Democratic  music,  who  ever  played 
second  fiddle  long  to  any  other  man ;  unless  he  happened  to 
be  a  drunkard,  or  a  vicious  fellow  determined  to  spoU  his  own 
chances  ?  We  never  met  with  such  an  one ;  and,  depend  upon 
it,  that  kind  of  talk  is  all  bosh.  You  can't  keep  a  man  down 
in  this  country,  when  nature  has  endowed  him  with  the  power 
of  rising.  The  people  always  take  care  of  him,  if  htis  true  to 
ihem. 
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Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  this  twaddle  of  oppo- 
altion,  about  th«  orime  of  <mce,  were  trae  7  How  can  yoa 
account  for  this  fact,  and  it  is  a  &ct,  that,  with  men  ap- 

Kinted  to  ofBce  for  every  other  reason  under  hearen  than 
Muse  their  previous  habits  had  fitted  them  for  the  partica- 
lar  place  they  fill,  the  public  Bsrvice  |of  the  United  Statea  is 
better  carried  on,  and  its  enormous  revenue  more  cheaply  and, 
Ic^cally  therefore,  more  honestly  collected,  under  Democrats 
ituapicea,  than  that  of  any  other  Known  govemment?  la  not 
that  a  poaer?  Will  raiting  accnaations  rub  that  out?  And 
this,  too,  in  the  Jaoe  of  the  fact  that  the  subordinates  are  the 
most  ill-paid  body  of  pnblic  officers  in  the  world.  Their  sala- 
riee  are  inadequate.  Fixed  many  years  ago,  every  article  of 
consumption,  the  whole  price  of  life,  has  advanced,  whilst  their 
stipend  naa  been  stationary.  Under  the  present  administratioQ 
too,  as  under  all  Democratic  administrations,  "  the  chances" 
have  been  narrowed  down  to  nothing.  The  man  who  makes 
a  penny  beyond  his  legal  pay  does  himself  great  injustice  by 
keeping  his  place ;  he  is  certainly  clever  enough  for  much  bet- 
ter things.  He  is  fit  for  a  Wtul-fltreet  financier.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Guthrie  may  not  be  the  greatest  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
Aury  that  ever  lived ;  but  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  meet  care- 
ful custodians  of  the  people's  money.  In  fact,  too,  we  should 
like  to  know  how  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  prove 
his  fitness  for  the  post,  and  fitness  for  a  thing  is  greatness  in 
that  thing,  except  by  the  impartial  exactitude  and  conscientious 
honesty  with  woich  he  carries  out  the  routine  pr^cribad  by 
law.  He  makes  no  law.  Be  originates  no  system.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  originated  the  system.  After  him,  the  whole 
matter  is  merely  executive. 

But  to  ^ve  you  my  idea  of  the  fault  of  the  system  which 
sometimes  leaves  an  opening  for  the  attacks  of  the  oppt^tion, 
and  gives  a  colorable  pretence  of  honesty  to  their  fault-finding, 
you  shall  have  it  in  tne  words  of  Eldmund  Burke.  The  sys- 
tem of  govemment  in  British  Indi^  so  sternly  reprobated  oy 
him,  bsB  a  good  many  points  of  analogy : 

"Another  dreumstance  in  that  service,"  says  Bnrke,  "is 
deserving  of  notice.  Exoept  in  the  highest  parts  of  all,  the 
emoluments  of  office  do  not  in  any  degree  correspond  with  the 
trust,  nor  the  style  with  the  dignity.  Under  the  petty  appel- 
lations of  the  counting-house,  you  have  administrators  of 
,  revenues  truly  royal.  The  legal  public  emoluments  that  be- 
long to  them  are  very  often  totally  inadequate.  •  *  It 
is  true  that  tlte  greatest  lituationB  are  often  attended  with 
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bat  litUe  emolument;  yet  etill  they  are  filled.  Why?  Be- 
oanse  repatation,  glory,  fame,  the  honeat  applauses  of  a  grate- 
fol  country,  sometimes  pay  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  toils,  which 
Tait  on  great  situations  in  the  commonwealth.  Sut  glory  is 
not  the  lot  of  subordinated  merit.  These  moet  be  luia  in 
money  what  cannot  be  paid  in  fame  and  reputation.  *  * 
All  tne  subordinate  parts  are  officers  who,  in  comparison 
with  the  offices  and  duties  entrusted  with  them^  are  miserably 
provided  for ;  whereas  the  chief  of  each  great  presidency  has 
emoluments  securing  him  against  every  mode  of  tempta- 
tion. *  *  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  find  a  series  of 
gradual,  progressive,  honorable,  and  adequate  rewards  for  the 
persons  who  serve  the  pablio  in  subordinate  but  powerful 
situations,  he  has  left  them  to  prey  upon  the  people,  I  do 
not  say  that  some  of  the  salaries  given  would  not  sound  well 
here ;  but  when  you  con«der  well  the  nature  of  the  trusta,  the 
digni^  of  the  situation,  whatever  the  name  of  them  may  be, 
the  powers  that  are  granted :  I  repeat,  it  is  a  source  of  innn 
gnevaDCfr— of  infinite  abuse."  So  reasons  Edmund  Burke. 
Which  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  in  every  government 
where  you  put  power  and  opportunity  in  men's  hands,  twd 
underpay  them — if  you  expect  them  to  be  honest,  you  mistake 
human  nature.  The  great  crime  of  office  in  the  United  States, 
then,  as  in  British  India,  is  putting  men  in  the  way  of  tempt- 
ation, and  underpaying  them.  It  has  been  said  in  Congress — 
Why,  you  can  ^t  as  many  men  as  you  can  shake  a  stick  at, 
to  do  the  pubhc  work  at  a  dollar  a  day,  instead  of  three  or 
four  which  is  now  paid.  Certainly  you  can.  But  that  will 
help  you  little.  The  only  difference  would  be  that,  suppoung 
men  to  continue  men,  and  beef  to  be  18}  cents  a  pound,  your 
one  dollar  men  would  he  under  the  disagreeable  neceemty  of 
stealioo;  the  difference  from  the  public  crib,  beine  a  clear  addi- 
tional loss  to  the  public  of  two  dollars  I  "-Steu^?  A  fioo  for 
the  phrase.  Convey — the  wise  it  call."  We  are  not  denying 
the  possibility  of  human  honesty.  Happily  for  society,  there 
are  some  honest  men  left.  But  a  fine  moral  sense,  and  a  lofty 
principle  of  self-respect  and  scrupulous  honor,  is  not  a  com- 
mon ^ft  to  mortals.  The  majority  of  men,  it  is  also  true,  will 
not  steal — directly.  Visions  of  Sing-Sing  and  the  Tombs  haunt 
and  prevent  them :,  but  they  will  whip  the  devil  very  close  to 
the  stump.  It  is  said,  a  Whig  President  appointed  a  friend  to 
some  subordinate  office.  The  friend  was  indignant  at  being 
put  off  with  such  a  pittance,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  sir,  the 
salary  is  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a-yearl"    "  Bah  1"  replied 
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his  Excellency ;  "  that's  the  salary,  John.  I  give  you  the 
place — that  is  worth  more  than  mine  I"  It  is  aJao  related  by 
maor  persons  of  veracitr,  that  it  is  the  coinmoD  habit  of 
hea<u  of  department,  oa  tne  advent  of  a  Whig  administratioD, 
to  say  to  their  subordinates :  "  You  hare  fiur  years  before 
you ;  make  the  most  you  can  out  of  them  for  the  party,  and 
yourselves."  Under  Democratio  auspices,  however,  and  we 
spcat  by  the  card,  the  whole  effort  of  its  superior  executive 
officers  19  directed  to  saving  the  people's  money,  and  narrow- 
ing the  office-holders'  chances  to  as  near  nothing  as  possible. 
This  system  is  carried  out  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness,  and  painful  fidelity.  And  here  the 
real  "  crime  of  office"  is  developed ;  since  the  most  oppr^aive 
weight  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  always  the  inevitable 
work  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  coming  into  power,  after 
an  interregnum  of  Opposition  hcense  and  peculation,  falls  upon 
subordinates.  For  superior  officers  the  law  provides  emolu- 
ments. For  inferiors  it  provides  none.  The  idea  of  the  fram- 
era  of  the  law,  regulating  particularly  the  iRevenue  service  of 
the  United  States,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  honest  Federal 
aristocratic  notion,  that  your  great  officers  are  a  kind  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  and  will  bear  nigh  glazing  and  fine  painting;  whilst 
your  common  fellow  must  be  Trept  as  poor  a  piece  of  pottery 
as  possible.  It  is  scarcely  a  Democratic  notion  that  one  hu- 
man vessel  is  to  be  fashioned  by  legislative  legerdemain  to 
honor,  and  another  to  dishonor.  The  logic  which  assumes 
that  the  head  of  a  Department  must  be  kept  rich  to  keep  him 
honest,  and  the  tail  poor  to  keep  Mm  honest,  is  about  as  oeau- 
tifol  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  as  complete  a  "  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum,"  as  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  stumbling  over. 
The  sauce  for  the  goose  is  clearly  no  sauce  for  the  gander  in 
that  system  of  dialectics.  Our  laws  go  further  indeed,  and 
whilst  they  provide  emoluments  for  the  heads  of  departments, 
they  provide  penalties  for  all  below  the  head,  who  even 
coquet  with  so  much  "reward,"  "emolument,"  "guerdon,"  or 
"remuneration,"  as  Costard's  "elevenpence  ha'penny."  In 
the  language  of  Burke,  which  is  quite  as  applicable  to  this  as 
to  the  folly  of  the  East  India  Company :  "The  gentlemen  at 
the  head  of  the  service  have  high  legal  emoluments.  The 
orders  of  the  government  j'Br&tii  inferiors  to  take  any  extrane- 
ous emoluments.  The  act  of  Parliament  has  fulminated 
against  them.  Clear,  positive  laws  have  no  exception  of  cir- 
cumstance in  them,  no  difference  qtwad  majus  et  minus.  The 
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conaequence  is,  that  he  who  has  taken  but  one  penny  of  unlaw- 
fol  emolument"  is  without  defense. 

And  as  an  inferior  or  subordinate  has  no  l^al  emoluments 
by  our  system,  any  more  than  be  had  under  the  British  East 
India  system,  "  he  who  takes  but  one  penny"  has  taken  an 
unlawful  emolument,  and  the  law  has  no  mercy  for  him ; 
official  duty  no  pity ;  his  superiors  no  liberty  to  excuse.  The. 
penalty  attaches  as  directly  and  in  as  exemplary  a  manner  to 
the  "  one  penny"  as  to  a  million. 

Does  such  a  system  square  with  common  justice  or  common 
sense  ?  Is  self-conceit  weaker  in  the  breast  of  the  inferior  than 
in  the  breast  of  the  superior  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not 
know  that  men  think  after  this  fashion :  Fortune  has  given 

Sju,  A.  B.,  a  big  throw  in  the  raffle,  and  you  have  a  prize, 
ut  it's  mere  lode.  Why  might  not  I,  B.  G.,  have  thrown  the 
same  ?  Had  I  done  so,  you  would  have  had  my  place,  and 
I  yours."  That  is  human  nature.  And  if  men  think  thus, 
and  see  the  law  provide  emoluments  for  the  lucky  thrower  of 
"  sixes,"  and  pains  and  penalties  for  the  unlucky  caster  of 
"  deuce  ace,"  with  the  political  dice ;  whose  honesty,  does  it 
strike  you,  intelligent  legislators  of  an  intelligent  people,  is 
beat  provided  for — whose  honesty  moat  certainly  secured ;  the 
man  whose  honesty  is  secured  by  "  legal  emoluments,"  or  the 
man  whose  dishonesty  is  punished  by  legal  penalties? 

Per  Baccho  I  We  think  penalties  make  rogues.  All  legal 
experience  proves  the  fact.  Hang  a  man  for  stealing  "  five 
pounds,"  and  a  thousand  pounds  are  stolen,  where  twenty  are, 
if  you  make  the  penalty  a  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail.  That  fact  nas  long  been  in  evidence,  and  undis- 
puted. 

Yet,  you  will  reply,  men  rush  in  as  eagerly  for  inferior  as  for 
superior  places.  Certainly  they  do ;  because  like  the  Draco- 
nian penalty  for  a  "  five  pound"  larceny,  under  the  old  English 
system,  the  severity  of  the  law's  vindication  defeats  the  law ; 
and  where  one  man  is  hung  as  "  an  example,"  a  thousand  are 
found  not  guilty  by  tender-hearted  juries. 

The  whole  argument  may  indeed  be  condensed  in  this — to  se- 
cure men's  honesty,  as  a  general  rule,  you  must  pay  them  in  a 
fair  ratio  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  not  in  the  ratio  of 
their  work.  If  one  man  has  the  power  to  cheat  you  out  of  a 
million,  and  another  the  power  to  cheat  you  only  of  a  thousand, 
the  bonuses  on  their  honesty  must  he  relatively  as  the  sums 
oommitbed  to  their  mercy.  Some  men  will  be  honest,  and 
starve  in  the  midst  of  untold  gold.    But  these  noble  specimen 
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of  htimaa  virtue,  whilst  they  elevate  our  opinion  of  huuinnity, 
and  command  our  admiratiori,should  never  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  ehining  exceptiona  to  a  gloomy  rule. 

In  opposition  to  the  "  Opposition,"  we  conclode,  therefore, 
that  the  crime  of  ofBce  is  not  that  one  man  holds  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  better ;  nor  that  dishonest  men  are  selected  ;  nor  that 
andue  fevoritism  elevates  ftne  to  depress  aD,other ;  nor,  in  short, 
any  of  the  specifications  and  charges  commonly  exhibited ;  but 
that  the  system  and  its  theory  is  at  war  with  fact ;  that  men 
hold  office  by  a  tenure  which  paralyzes  their  capacity  for  good, 
and  developes  abuse  against  the  will  and  beyond  the  power  of 
the  best  to  prevent ;  and  that  custom',  the  custom  of  every 
party,  ha^  established  as  a  law  the  much-abused  but  inevita- 
bly-followed rule,  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  ;"  not 
that  favoritism  is  displayed;  but  that  no  legal  opportunity  is 
provided  for  its  display  in  behalf  of  public  virtue  and  public 
services'  in  subordinate  stations.  These  constitute  the  true- 
crime  of  office. 

Democratic  administrations  of  the  Federal  Government,  from 
the  highest  position  to  the  lowest,  in  all  its  ramifications  and 
bearings,  in  spite  of  these  vices  of  system,  first  originated  by 
"  Federalism,  and  carefully  imitated  by  all  its  anti- Democratic- 
progeny,  have  been  distinguished  for  their  general  fidelity.  This 
has  been  so  marked  and  p^pable  that  the  people,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, fall  back  upon  them  oIwots,  from  all  other  parties,  for  relief. 
Four  years  of  administration  by  any  other  party  usually  place 
the  finances  of  the  country  in  such  a  position,  and  introduce  such 
a  crowd  of  abuses  into  everv  office,  that  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  succeeding  Democratic  administration  is,  inevitably,  to 
restore  them  to  the  position  in  which  its  predecessor  found 
them,  and  reintroduce  order,  regularity,  and  honesty.  This 
nsually  occupies  the  whole  attention  of  one  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  only  during-  a  second,  immediately  auc- 
«eeding,  that  the  people  begin  to  see  unmistakably  how  much 
has  been  done  for  them.  It'haa  been  the  fate  of  the  present 
administration  to  carry  out  this  work  of  restoration,  this  rein- 
aueuration  of  Democratic  fidelity  and  economy  in  official  life^ 
aaa_  hence  the  violence  with  which  it  has  been  assailed.  Abuse 
has  found  no  shelter;  dereliction  from  duty  no  excuse ;  and 
both  have  been  as  indignant  and  aggressive  as  they  were 
before  numerous  and  secure.  A  very  little  examination  of  the 
attacks  levelled  against  it  asd  the  least  inquiry  into  the  per- 
eonal  character  and  antecedents  of  their  authors,  will  demon- 
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strate  that  this,  which  in  the  people's  eyes  haa  been  the  virtue, 
has  in  theirs  been  its  Grime  of  Office. 

We  put  thia  before  the  people  not  as  the  special  adrocate  of 
diis,  bat  as  the  general  advocate  of  aU  Democratic  administra- 
tions; and  we  point  them  to  the  nominee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  of  next  June,  be  he  who  he  may,  as  the  only  safe 
rallying  point  for  all  honest  lovers  of  their  country,  its  consti- 
tution, and  good  government  B.  w.  c. 


THE     STREAM     OF     LIFE. 


WnmH  a  Terduit,  pmctAil  rile 
A  limpid  atretua  was  stealing, 
Naught  bat  Ha  hpplee  nnirmuriBg 
ItB  gectlo  course  revealing. 

The  111  J,  Tith  itH  spotless  white, 
Above  its  ware  waa  bending ; 
The  wild  bird's  note,  the  ngbing  hKeze, 
Their  harmoniefl  were  blending. 

And  bird  uid  flower  of  bii^tast  bus 
All  circled  to  enwreath  it, 
The  evening  atar  and  azure  blue 
Shoos  bright  and  pioo  beooaCh  it : 

But  all  nnnoticed  and  fhrgot, 

The  foontain  soomed  its  humble  lot, 

And  a  gnardian  spirit  heud  its  prajer, 

Mnrmurel  from  that  ralle;  fiur. 

Its  atream  waa  fllled  with  molCicg  mow 

And  toirenla  Ihnn  the  mountain'a  brow, 

And  as  it  onward  rolled  in' pride. 

Broad  riven  formed  its  rnabbg  tide; 
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Dark  fiiresta  rrowned  upon  its  shore, 
And  gatbering  clouds  hung  darkly  o'er ; 
Its  turbid  wateiB  found  a  b«d 
With  rocks  b  ragged  masses  sproad, 
And  stately  fleets,  in  WBr-like  jsidc^ 
TTpou  its  sveUicg  \ratera  ride. 

But  the  rirer  mooned,  that  now  was  giTOB 

Ko  Image  of  the  eununer  heaven, 

But  clouds  fi«wn  daric,  and  ligbtmug's  nj 

Above  its  stormy  waters  pktj ; 

The  deer,  that  sought  its  stream  beibre. 

How  leave  its  waters  pore  no  more, 

And  scaly  monsters  of  the  deep 

l^ithin  its  dark  recewea  sleep ; 

And  all  is  changed  on  that  dark  atream — 

An  image  of  Ufe's  troubled  dream. 

For  this  ia  Man,  and  thos  when  tmth, 
The  purity  of  early  youth. 
And  virtue's  brightnees,  all  is  lost. 
Upon  ambition's  waters  tossed, 
Alas  1  tbe  Hvcr  seoka  in  vain 
To  be  the  peocefiil  stream  ag^ ; 
Wltbin  man's  tronblsd  soul  is  given 
Ko  image  of  its  Maker's  hcavenj 
For  passions  all  beyond  control 
Have  dimned  the  mirror  of  hia  k>uI 
Welt  may  he  mourn  bis  altered  fat«, 
The  troubled  grandeur  of  hia  Btat«^ 
And  childhood's  pure  and  peaoefy  Jc^ 
Exchanged  (br  manhood's  gilded  toTS. 
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VITRUTIANAE. 


T  FGTSB  S.O(m-yfXES,  ABOHTTEtTT. 


Tbb  exdtement  CKftted  bj  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  this  treatise 
having  become  intense,  and  the  rules  laid  down  in  them  threatening  to  pro- 
dace  on  entire  revolution  in  the  rural  drchitecture  of  the  countrj,  I  shall 
hast«n  to  develop  my  whole  sjstem.  I  shall  do  this  because  I  hear  that 
great  numbers  hare  already  conmtenced  puUing  down,  and  my  feelings  are 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  their  bdng  without  a  proper  roof  to  cover  them,  at 
this  inclement  season  ot  the  year.  We  entreat  those  who  have  not  yet  en> 
tirely  demolished  thdr  dwellings  to  pause  until  they  have  read  this  aj> . 
nopBis. 

The  best-way  then  to  set  about  building  a  country-house  is,  first,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  a  common-sense  light  "Wo  particularly  recommend 
.  thisviewof  the  sul^ect,  as  the  longer  you  consider  it  in  that  light,  the  darker 
it  will  appear  to  you,  and  the  less  likely  yoti'  will  he  ever  to  get  further  than 
the  beginning.  In  tiie  next  place  we  would  impress  upon  those  of  a  san- 
guine' temperament  the  wisdom  of  consulting  the  experience  of  the 
last  genUeman  he  planned  for,  after  you  have  consulted  your  architecL 
An  attention  to  this  suggestion  wilt  save  you  much  harassment  of  mind, 
which  might,  otherwise,  be  easily  traceable  to  the  singular  difference  between 
your  architect's  estimate,  and  yonr  builder's  bill. 

Material. — In  choosing  your  material  you  will  be^  of  course,  influenced 
by  the  selection  your  neighborhood  .affords.  la  any  cose,  however,  it  would 
perhaps  be  wiser  to  be  Induenced  by  the  selection  you  can  afford  yonTBeI£ 

Wood  and  stone  are  generally  used,  but  brick  may  be  introduced — into 
the  chimney — with  great  advantage.  Wood  may  also  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  the  oven  previous  to  any  attempt  at  baking.  The  attempt 
to  substitute  any  thing  else  for  floors,  shelve?,  doors,  and  window-sashes, 
will  he  attended  with  great  expense,  and  possibly  partial  failure. 

Stoke  is  of  many  characters,  and  needs  varied  treatment  Harah  treat- 
ment, consisting  of  a  &ee  use  of  the  stone  hammer  and  chisel,  is  usually 
the  most  Bucoessful.  How  indeed  are  you  to  treat  flint,  granite,  greywack, 
or  trap  tenderly,  without  meeting  a  most  ungrateful  return  for  your  kind- 
ness we  are  unable  to  inform  you. 

Brick  does  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  had  a  lair  chance  of  trial.  Gentle- 
men, however,  who  have  attempted  to  adopt  it  as  a  hat  lining,  have  niot  only 
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frequently  bad  a  lui  ch&nce  of  trikl  (at  the  Police  Court)  fast  hxyo  even  been 
&Ded  for  the  experiment.  The  world  is  proverbially  ungrateful  to  its  beD»- 
rftCtoTS ;  and  the  attempt  to  combine  the  uses  of  the  "  brick"  with  the  "  tile" 
meets  no  greater  oppoutiou  than  the  system  of  Qalileo  or  the  ateam-engine 
of  Fulton.  In  the  present  state  of  sodcty,  and  the  absurd  prejudices  aguntt 
that  article,  aa  your  honse,  like  your  bat,  is  meant  to  shelter  your  head,  the 
less  yoD  have  to  do  with  a  "brick"  in  it  the  better. 

If  you  have  timber  in  abundance,  and  your  buildug  be  of  moderate  di- 
mensions,  instead  of  enlarging  it  you  had  much  better  put  up  a  saw-mill 
and  dispose  of  the  surplus  to  your  neighbors. 

A  Rustic  treatment  of  this  material  is  often  very  effective.  It  is  perhaps 
uoneceBsary  to  describe,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  what  we  mean  by  a 
rustic  treatment,  as  most  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  stopped  on  the  road 
to  Lebanon,  the  WbiteSulphur  Springs,  or  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  or  some 
other  remote  celebrity,  to  admire  one  of  those  charming  log  cabins,  stuck  in 
a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  or  hanging  like  a  strange  fungus  from  the  side  of  a 
woody  declivity,  and  altogether  bnilt  of  unhewn  timber,  omh  with  a  barrel, 
for  a  chimney  (styled  in  rural  architecture  chimhley)  and  an  agreeable  va- 
riety of  old  hats,  and  flannel  petticoats  for  window  ghuiB. 

ANomBR  style,  for  which  wood  is  a  suitable  material,  is  called  Glotbie, 
The  term  Qothic  is  now  determined  to  mean  umply  "pointed."  If,  there- 
fore, you  be  of  an  epigramatical  turn  of  mind  you  will,  of  course,  choose  the 
Gothic,  as  a  quiet  way  of  informing  your  neighbors  that  you  consider  them 
"Qoths,"  and  have  adapted  your  style  to  your  neighborhood.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  your  architecture  will,  by  this  means,  be  sure  to  be  "  marked." 
You  may  possibly  secure  the  same  result  to  yourself^  bnt  having  defined 
your  position  amongst  your  neighbors,  will  easily  prepare  yourself  for  any 
tiling  coming  fi^)m  so  rude  a  source  as  a  community  of  "  Goths." 

But  the  great  principle  upon  which  all  styles  are  based  is  reality.  For  all 
purposes  of  home  comfort,  therefore,  "  chaUaux  en  etpagrie"  taitj  ha  con- 
sidered as  altogether  iaadmissihle. 

A  Gothic  houBe,  then,  is  a  building,  the  character  of  whose  architecture 
is  distinguished  by  the  upward  tendency  of  its  leading  lines. 

The  same  tendency  being  particularly  observable  in  ial/omu,  they  will  be 
found  a  remarkably  cheap  substitute  for  it  Great  care,  however,  must  be 
taken  to  secure  the  leading  lines  properly,  especially  in  situations  much  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  winds. 

In  arranging  the  outiines  of  your  plan,  upon  the  ground,  the  selection  of 
wood  as  the  material,  vrill  permit  of  a  more  varied  and  irregular  shape  than 
stone  or  brick.  In  arranging  it  upon  paper,  which  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
best  place  to  do  it,  pen  and  ink  will  probably  be  all  the  material  you  will 
need.  If  yon  inadvcrt^tiy  sign  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  how- 
ever, and  it  shonld  find  its  way  into  your  builder's  hands,  the  amusement 
afforded  by  the  flreedon  of  irreguhkrity  ceases,  and  the  regular,  and  cttea  ■ 
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disagree(J>le  course  of  payment  at  maiurify,  or  &  s(ut  at  lav,  practically 
ensues. 

The  Modkrh  bracketed  Italian  Btjie  b  very  suitable  for  wooden  buildings, 
and  is  one  of  great  bsaatj.  Tfiia  bracketed  style  is,  of  connie,  a  synonjin 
fbr  the  parenthetical  or  involved  style,  and  appears  admirably  suited  for 
gentlemen  in  difflcultiea,  whom  a  turn  of  the  stock  market  in  the  city  has 
turned  to  keeping  "  stock"  in  the  country.  Or  tbe  Iwacketa  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  modem  dramas,  to  mark  the  parts  which  may  be  omitted  with- 
out injury  to  the  sense.  By  putting  yonr  house  in  "  brackets,"  therefore, 
you  may  foUow  the  wise  example  of  the  managers  with  regard  to  the  dramas 
referred  to,  and  omit  it  altogether,  which  would,  after  all,  be  probably  the 
most  son^ble  thing  you  could  do. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Italian  bracketed  style  is,  that  it  will  not  admit 
ofthe  use  of  shingles.  As  this  would  prevent  its  appropriation  by  the  most 
honest  and  deserving  class  of  the  community,  the  cla£S  too  to  which  we  have 
the  honor  to  belong — the  legal  body — we  shall  not  recommend  its  adoption. 

Stone  appears  to  be  the  true  material  for  a-rustic  home.  Ur.  A.  Gordon 
Knott's  objection,  however,  to  throwing  away  bis  money  upon  a  deal  of 
stone  when  stone  of  deal  was  cheaper,  appears  founded  in  right  reason,  and 
appeals  affectingly  to  the  seat  of  architectural  life — the  pocket.  Its  general 
fVetted  surface  is  nevertheless  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  country  bouse,  in 
which,  especially  doriag  a  long  storm,  any  one  but  a  Job  usually  represents 
that  peculiar  quriity  of  stone  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

If  yoD  are  from  the  dty,  do  not,  however,  fancy,  because  stone  is  your 
material  tbst  you  will  need  fewer  of  what  are  classically  termed  "rocks"  to 
complete  the  ediBcc.  Cutting  the  stone  will  display  it  to  more  artistic  ad- 
vant^e.  The  superior  advantage  of  wood,  bowever,  is  that  it  will  enaUe 
you  to  cut  your  stick;  an  operation  which  any  ono  of  our  way  of  thinking 
will  always  take  care  to  make  provision  fbr.  < 

Many  persons  complain  of  stone  houses  in  the  country  bdng  damp ;  but 
as  every  thing  else  in  the  country  is  also  damp,  and  pervaded  by  a  general 
chilly  kind  of  desolation,  at  all  seasons  except  midsummer,  I  consider  this 
an  unfounded  objection.  My  friend  Knott  says,  on  all  three  floors  of  hia 
bouse,  there  was  "  no  room  that  was  not  a  rheumatic" — which  proves  inc(Hi- 
testably  that  wood  or  stone,  in  the  country,  make  little  difference. 

The  modem  Italian  s^le  is  suitable  for  either  stone  or  wood,  and  un- 
doilbtedly,  for  crot^ety  people,  is  the  only  proper  one.  For  gentiemen, 
also,  whose  circumstances  and  desires  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other, 
this  style  is  at  once  pleasing  and  profitable,  as  whatever  scale  they  may 
choose  to  build  on  they  can  do  so  by  a  system  of  notes. 

Terraces  are  features  constantiy  associated  with  this  style.  As  our  ob- 
ject, however,  is  "cheapness,"  as  well  as  beauty,  balattrades  in  cardboard, 
or  canvas,  after  the  fiuhion  of  Juliet's,  not  in  Verona,  but  the  Broadway 
theatre,  may  be  made  to  produce  all  the  c&ect,  at  a  little  distance,  ofthe 
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most  elaborately-ctrved  mkrble.  Terraces  are  also  kssocUted  nith  moon- 
light, lovers'  vows  nod  runaws^  mmtches,  and  parents  with  large  fiunilies  of 
grown-up  danghUra  will  find  them  to  their  advantage. 

A  word  or  two  about  brick  before  we  close  this  number.  Aa  a  material 
it  is  not  sppredated.  We  are  very  far  behind  our  ancestors,  in  this,  the 
importation  of  the  article  from  Holland  having  almoBt  entirely  ceased  of  late 
yean. '  I^  however,  you  should  recur  to  the  good  old  iashion  again,  and  nM 
them,  it  will  be  in  good  taste  to  piunt  them  in  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  the  landscape:  your  spring  coat  should,  therefore,  be  a  warm 
fTeen,  and  your  fall  one  a  cool  gray.  A  greater  variety  of  colors  will  be  ne> 
cessary,  if  you  detemune  to  follow  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  but  aa  a 
general  thing  we  are  inclined  to  think  green  will  be  found  the  moet  impro- 
priate and  significaiit 


A  comfbrtable  home  most  be  both  a  warm  and  a  sweet  one.  The  former 
of  these  conditions  may  be  secured,  aa  a  general  thing,  in  summer  by  open* 
ing  all  the  windows  at  mid-day.  In  winter  it  will  be  attended  with  sreater 
difficulty;  in  fkct,  warmth  at  that  season  must  be  artifldally  create<(  a  sd- 
entiflc  fact  of  which  few  of  our  readers  are  probably  awar&  The  substances 
by  which  artificial  heat  is  created,  in  the  largest  degree,  are  generally  sup. 
posed  to  be  wood  and  coaL  Payne's  water  gas  may  possibly  be  added  to 
the  list  in  a  short  time.  Our  text  book  recommends  the  "  Household  De- 
mon" as  evolving  the  largest  amount  of  calorio  from  those  substances.  As 
almost  every  family  possesses  a  Household  Demon  of  its  own,  which  up  to 
this  time  has  been  altt^ther  a  useless  member  of  it,  we  expect  the  sugges- 
tion to  be  eagerly  seized  upon.  This  kind  ot  demon  heater  appears  to  have 
been  known  indeed  as  &r  back  aa  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  if  we  may  credit  the 
allegation  of  lago,  that  the  ladies  of  the  family  are  sometimeB — "  devils" — 
that  is.  Household  Demons.  The  sole  difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  "  demon" 
ix,  that  it  often  makes  the  house  entirely  "  too  hot  to  hold  yoa  ■"  and  no  sort 
of  ventilation  has  yet  been  hit  upon  to  moderate  her  "  too  searching 
breath."  Indeed,  in  severe  weather,  she  is  constantly  rushing  to  extremes, 
jumping  from  extremely  hot  to  extremely  cold,  and  keeping  you  in  an  in- 
teresting state  of  oscillation  between  a  fover  and  an  ague  fit 

In  an.  overheated  room  the  atmosphere  soon  becomes  foul,  unless  proper 
ventilation  be  resorted  to.  The  foul  air  usually  begins  to  form  on  the  floor 
in  layers,  which  are  gradually  built  up  to  the  ceiling.  This  Is  a  state  of  the 
atmosphere  meant  to  1m  described  by  old  ladles  when  they  say  "  it  was  so 
tbi<^  you  could  cut  it  with  a  knife."  Our  text-book  speaks  of  the  "  debris" 
ofwarmthinair,  but  as  we  never  saw  a  large  section  ofair  broken  to  pieces, 
and  can  not  conceive  of  the  ''  wreck"  of  that  kind  of  matter,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  sort  of  thing  the  "  debris"  of  the  air  may  be.  The  tir 
indeed  has  been  said  to  be  "  a  chartered  libertine,"  and  as  that  kind  of  foul 
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rreature  is  tbij  abaky  and  liable  to  M  to  piecea,  it  maj  b«  rather  a  poetical 
than  practical  allusion. 

In  whatever  way  jaai  house  is  trarmcd,  an  eecape-flue  should  always  be 
provided.  This  flue,  in  its  relaUon  to  Tentilatioc,  will  be  found  peculiarly 
serviceable  if,  in  pursuit  of  jour  building  plan  you  havo  been  forced  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Ur.  Knott,  and  accept  "dntnghts  which  rua  all  wajs 
except  up  chimney."  In  such  a  state  of  thiogs  you  will  readily  pbrceive 
that  an  escape-flue  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  you  to  "  air  your 
reputation"  as  well  as  your  person.  An  admirable  treatise  upon  ventilation 
may  be  fonnd  in  Dr.  Mayo'a  Ealoolah.  The  simple  apparatus  described 
there  as  used  in  Framacugda  could  no  doubt  be  made  at  a  slight  cost,  and 
would  soon  come  into  universal  use.  The  addition  of  the  "Flower-organ" 
which  he  also  describes,  by  which  the  entire  wealth  of  natural  scents  is 
evolved  by  a  kind  of  oUat^ory  notation  will  insure  you  a  "  sweet"  as  well  aa 
a  warm  home. 

We  have  IhitB  put  onr  readers  in  possession  of  the  way  to  build  a 
home  "cbetqtly  and  well"  in  a  short  connte  of  easy  lessons  for  young 
begimiers: — and  have  only  to  assure  them,  in  conclusion,  that  if  they 
should  follow  our  directions,  or  those  of  the  text-book  upon  which  the^ 
papers  have  been  a  running  commentary,  no  one  will  sympathize  with  them 
more  heartily  than  ourselves.  ■  Nest  to  the  folly  which  a  man  is  gujlty  of 
in  hanging  himself  for  lore,  we  tank  the  folly  of  the  city  man  who  builds  a 
house  in  the  country  for  comfort  The  only  way  to  live  in  the  country  is 
to  rise  with  the  lark,  instead  of  laying  plans  for  "larks;"— to  hold  the 
plough,  swing  the  cradle  and  the  axe,  in  short  to  be  a  fanner — the  most  in- 
dependent sad  noble  of  all  characters  and  occupations.  Ci^  manners  and 
dty  bouses  are  as  mockable  in  the  country,  aa  the  homely  wits  of  home-bred  - 
bumpluns  are  ludicrous  at  a  court  To  enjoy  the  country  do  not  build  your- 
self either  a  palace  or  a  medifeval  mansion,  all  jimcracks  and  nonsense;  but 
And  out  some  good  old  place  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  years,  green  in  its 
Age  aa  the  character  and  virtues  of  an  honest  man,  grown  old  in  making  the 
earth  bear  fruit  to  feed  the  busy  throngs  of  your  starved  dUcs,  and  there, 
with  the  old  rafters  over  your  head,  the^otd  luxuriant  vines  sbout  the  door, 
the  garden  full  of  tloweni  which  in  their  season  have  gladdened  generations 
ofhappy  and  innocent  hearts — there  make  a  home  indeed,  a  place  where  the 
sturdy  virtues  of  your  Republican  forefathers  may  not  be  ashamed  to  grow, 
nor  your  children  forget  to  learn  them. 
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THE  CHRONICLES  OF  PERSEPOLIS ; 

Or,   five   YEAR3  IN  THE   LIFE   OP  A  GENTLEMAN-PARMEB    IS 
THE  KISQDOM  OF  NEW-JERSEY. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  CHRISTIAH  PHIIOSOPHT. 

Ooa  retiremeBt  from  the  busy  scenes  of  city  life  to  the  sap- 
posed  quiet  of  the  country  naturally  afforded  our  frieoda  ^ 
subject  of  profound  interest  and  frequent  conversation.  In 
fact  the  interest  one's  friends  take  in  one's  welfare  in  this  world 
\a  80  flattering,  so  very  humanizing,  that  it  makes  you  feel 
quite  tender,  sometimes  almost  tearful. 

How  exquisitely  delightful  to  know  that  a  hundred  hearts 
are  moved  on  your  account;  a  hundred  brains  busy  with  spec- 
ulations, of  which  you  and  your  fortunes,  are  the  objects;  a- 
hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  conversations  carried  on,  in.which 
you  are  the  central  point  and  figure  of  the  picture  they  painti 

Charmina;  world !     Excellent  and  much-aoused  humanity  I 

Who  shall  have  the  audacity  to  say  that  some  remnant  of 
the  angel  does  not  linger  still  in  that  poor  outraged,  and  vilified 
human  nature,  which  silly  scribblers  are  so  fond  of  represent* 
ing  as  cold,  selfish,  calculating,  and  heartless  ? 

It  is  true  that  if  I  had  died,  instead  of  going  into  the  coun- 
UT.  If  I  had  been  hanged,  instead  of  gomg  into  the  country. 
If  I  had  ran  away  with  another  man's  wife,  and  murdered  her 
husband,  according  to  the  laws  of  honor,  instead  of  going  into 
the  country.  If,  in  short,  I  had  made  an  immense  ass  of  my- 
self in  any  way,  or  met  with  a  frightfully  disgraceful  misfor- 
tune of  any  kind  whatever,  instead  of  going  into  the  country, 
my  friends  would  have  had  quite  as  i^eeaole  and  welcome  a 
subject  of  conversation.  To  disappear  from  society  in  a  natural 
and  honest  way,  mates  no  kind  of  difference.  In  fact,  it  rather 
detracts  from  your  importance. 

But  then  admit,  it  is  really  very  flattering  to  be  talked  about 
by  so  many  people,  and  to  awake  so  wide  an  interest  that  not 
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even  the  smallest  of  your  faults  has  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
being  forgotten. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  if  yon  had  staid  in  the  city,  and  givQu 
very  fine  parties,  and  recherche  dinners;  worn  very  fine 
clotnes,  and  been  able  to  do  a  great  many  favors  for  a  great 
many  people,  yon  woald  have  been  Tinivergaliy  loved  and 
respected. 

But  if  you  had  staid  there,  and  done  nothing  of  the  sort^ . 
no  body  would  have  troubled  their  heads  about  you- 

On  tbe  contrary,  if  you  had  needed  any  of  those  fine  friends  j 
if  your  fortune  had  taken  to  itself  wings  and  flown  away,  and 
instead  of  leaving  you  in  patent  leathers  and  yellow  kids 
among  the  blisses  of  Broadway,  and  the  luxurious  parvenuism 
of  the  Fifth  avenue,  had  landed  you  high  and  dry  in  the  re- 
mote regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city — ^ay  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  two-story  frame  house  in  Henry  street,  or  some  such 
hyperborean  latitude,  I  give  you — gentlemen  and  ladies — I 
give  you  my  word  for  it — your  best  friends  would  never  have 
mentioned  your  name, 

I  think  Isee  some  body  sneer,  or  shrug  their  shoulders ;  or 
hear  some  body  say,  "  I  never  act  so.  Such  conduct  is,  con- 
temptible. I  grasp  a  friend's  hand  as  cordially  when  there  is 
not  a  penny  in  it,  as  wheu  it  can  sign  a  check  good  for  s 
million." 

My  respectable  but  deluded  friend,  you  may  flatter  yourself 
that  you  are  telling  the  truth ;  but  the  fact  is  you  are  lying 
like  a  horse.  You  would  do  no  aijch  thing.  It  isn't  in  you. 
It  isn't  in  any  New-Yorker  or  Englishman  that  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  it,  but  you 
are  a  humbug  and  a  snob.  If  you  ever  see  a  man  down,  I  will 
lay  any  money  you  take  as  early  an  opportunity  as  any  body 
else  to  give  him  a  nice  little  kick.  Or  if  he  is  only  going  down 
hill  you  will  assist  him  towards  the  bottom,  with  a  sly  shove, 
as  soon  as  your  neighbors. 

Don't  be  ashamed.  It  is  perfectly  natural.  Nay,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  but  it  is  very  moral,  meritorious,  and  admirable. 
What  right  has  a  man  to  fail? 

In  the  vocabulary  of  pious  pity  there  is  no  word  of  sympa- 
thy for  a  man  who  fails. 

If  he  faU,  is  he  not  proved  a  contemptible  rascal,  and  worthy 
to  be  kicked  ? 

Fortune  always  favora  the  brave.  What  more  contemptible 
than  a  coward  ?     Success  is  the  true  test  of  merit. 

You  are  perfectly  right  to  ride  rough-shod  over  any  man 
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who  shows  himself  such  a  thoroughly  worthless  and  cowardly 
animal  as  to  let  yott  do  it. 

From  which  it  appears  that  all  this  fine  talk  about  charity^ 
kindness,  hmmanitj,  sympathy,  and  that  obsolete  kind  of  thing 
is  mere  moonshine  on  the  water. 

It  ia  not  at  all  sarprising,  therefore,  that  when  we  abandonee) 
the  luxurious  city  of  New- York;  when  I  turned  my  b^k 
upon  the  dignified  Bar  of  that  city,  and  removed  myself  iny 
little  wife,  and  household  gods  to  the  kingdom  of  New-Jersey, 
it  shoald  have  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  boaoms  erf 
mine  and  my  dear  wife''s  numerooe  and  amiable  friends. 

Some  five,  or  by  our  lady,  six  hundred  of  the  "  Grande 
Monde"  had  graceef  oar  -wedding,  and  the  arraek  punch,  cham- 
pagne, etc.,  OB  that  interesting  and  momentouB  occasion,  hav' 
ang  been  particularly  good,  not  a  few  of  them  had  gone  very 
near  weeping  for  pure  happiness  and  delighted  sympathy,  in 
the  fullness  of  their  hearts  and  satis^tion  of  their  stomachs. 

No  body,  however,  came  down  as  far  as  the  wkarf  to  see  as 
off. 

But  that  was  six  months  afterwuds;  and  any  one  who  ex- 
pects  the  tenderness  of  champagne  or  the  symj^athy  of  boned 
turkey  to  last  that  length  of  time  deserves  a  straight  waistcoat 

It  m«st  net,  however,  by  any  means  be  sapposed  that  the 
general  interest  felt  in  our  affaiis,  by  our  loving  and  generous 
friends  was  at  all  lessened  by  that  lapse  of  time.  On  the  con- 
trary it  was  rather  new-edged  by  the  natural  seclusion  into 
•which  we  fell,  as  all  ne*-married  folk  do,  daring  the  firet  six 
months  of  our  double  blessedness. 

I  say  seclusion,  for  although  we  went  to  more  balls,  parties, 
hops,  matinees  dansante,  conversations,  tableaux,  receptions, 
■evenings,  etc.,  ete.,  than  usual,  like  all  unfortunates  m  the 
same  predicament,  we  played  the  r5fe  of  hermits  in  a  crowd, 
and  danced,  waltzed,  and  polked  through  balls  of  dazzling; 
light,  in  the  midst  of  five  hundred  over-keated  people  dressed 
■"  to  kill,"  very  much  as  if  those  people  had  ■been  cabbages, 
which  possibly  they  might  have  been  without  losing  any  thing 
themselves,  or  domg  the  world  any  material  injury  by  the 
slight  change  from  animal  to  vegetable  life. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  went  tlirough  the  waltzes  and  i.he 
-winter,  looking  neither  ai  the  people  around  us,  nor  into  the 
•future  before;  but  simply  —  I  don't  mean  foolishly  —  bat 
merely  and  alt  the  while  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
talking  the  softest  and  most  delightful  nonsense  in  the  world. 

.So,  it  came  to  pass  that,  although  every  body  saw  us  tdl  the 
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while,  everywhere,  wc  were  quite  as  remote  and  Beparate  from 
any  body  in  particular,  as  if  we  had  gone  away  to  Kamschatba 
immediately  after  the  ceremony.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
why  the  shock  was  not  so  great  when,  in  the  spring,  we  really 
went  into  baniflhrnent  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  New- 
Jersey. 
put  we  were  not  forgotten,  as  yon  shall  quiddy  hear. 


THE  UNINTITED  GDEST.    ' 

It  was  about  nine  months  after  we  had  firmly  planted  our- 
selves in  the  red-shale.  A  succession  of  rainy  days  had  turned 
that  peculiarly  delightful  soil  into  a  cross  between  bad  red 
paint,  .and  gritty  cement,  WalliinB  was  impracticable,  and 
carriage-wheels  sank  up  to  the  hub.  Two  horses  were  scarcely 
enough  to  drag  a  baby  s  eo-cart  through  the  detestable  stnf. 

I  must  tell  you,  excellent  reader — and  therefore  excellenli 
because  you  are  a  reader  of  this  book — ^I  must  inform  you 
that,  shortly  after  our  immigration,  I  had  gone  to  work  to 
make  an  avenue  from  the  turnpike  to  the  house,  which  stood 
back  from  it  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  All  the  way 
up,  too,  the  ground  gradually  ascended;  so  that  "Eougemont" 
was  worthy  of  its  name,  both  by  reason  of  the  redness  of  the 
soil  and  the  elevation  of  its  site. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  very  fine  prosjfect  frmn  the  house ;  and 
I  may  be  said  to  have  had  at  least  "a  look"  for  my  money.  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  during  my  entire  residence  in  the 
kingdom  of  New-Jersey — I  never  had  any  thing  else. 

However,  I  made  that  avenue,  I  was  justly  proud  of  it  It 
was  a  triumph. 

I  borrowed  a  "  road-scoop"  from  a  very  kind  neighbor,  who 
afterwards  borrowed  three  buBhels  of  seed-wheat  from  me. 

I  returned  the  aeooy,    I  never  saw  the  wheat  again. 

However,  I  bitched  my  carriage-horses  to  that  scoop,  and  as 
I  was,  about  those  times,  one  of  the  "hone  and  sinew,"  since 
all  the  flesh  I  originally  brought  into  the  State  left  me  very 
soon  after  I  got  there ;  and  as  I  might  be  considered  as  "  hara- 
handed"  as  the  best  specimen  of  the  working  Democracy  you 
could  pick  up  in  a  day's  electioneering — why,  of  course,  I  held 
the  handles  of  that  "  road-scoop."  By  the  space  of  two  days 
I  ceased  not  to  be  jerked  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other  as  fast  and  hard  as  tnro  spirited 
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horses  and  red-shale  earth  could  perform  for  me  that  agreeable 
office. 

Bat  my  labor  was  not  in  vain.  I  triamphed.  From  the 
turnpike  to  the  summit  of  Kongemont  I  threw  up  an  avenue 
of  goodly  width,  and  admirable  directness.  That  it  might  al- 
ways be  firm  and  dry,  and  afford  a  pleasant  path  for  man  and 
beast,  I  rounded  it  up  in  the  middle  to  an  extraordinary 
height. 

That  unutterable,  despicable  red-shale  soil,  however,  defeated 
my  philosophy,  and  threw  contempt  on  my  engineering.  In- 
stead of  becoming  more  firm  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  it  only 
added  depth  to  the  mud.  The  first  rain  turned  it  into  a  red- 
ahale  quicksand,  a  man-trap  and  beast-trap,  an  almost  bottom- 
less pit  of  destruction.  No  man,  let  alone  woman,  could  ven- 
ture upon  it. 

One  man,  a  farm-hand,  bolder  than  the  rest,  and  armed  with 
the  courage  of  love,  (he  was  going  a  "sparking,")  attempted  it 
one  damp  evening.  At  three  yards'  distance,  from  the  house 
he  sunk  to  his  arm-pits.  After  much  suffering,  he  was  re- 
covered, at  the  expense  of  many  severe  contusions  and  the  loss 
of  his  Sunday  suit,  by  laying  down  broad  plank,  and  raising 
him  gradually  with  rails,  which  were  used  aa  levers. 

After  this,  none  of  the  initiated  ever  attempted  the  avenue 
except  in  a  drought. 

In  our  early  verdancy,  longing  naturally  after  green  things, 
we  planted  trees  of  many  kinds  on  either  side  of  the  abortion ; 
and  labored  diligently  to  make  them  "  full  of  growing ;"  but 
they  never  grew,  and  what  the  cattle  did  not.  nib  down  stood 
barely  up  in  thin  and  ghastly  regularity,  at  wide  intervals,  like 
the  poles  of  an  abandoned  line  of  telegraph. 

Sueh  was  the  avenue  which  led  np  to  our  Baronial  Mansion 
of  Kougemont :  our  castle  not  in  "  Espagne,"  but  the  kingdom 
of  New- Jersey ;  which  we  take  to  be  the  next  best  place  in  the 
world  for  houses  without  foundation,  and  castles  in  the  air. 

It  was  then,  as  I  said  before  this  digression,  about  nine 
months  after  our  banishment. 

I  was  sitting,  with  my  wife,  at  one  of  the  front  windows  in 
the  second  story. 

It  had  been  raining  for  three  days,  and  had  just  ceased. 
The  clouds,  not  yet  entirely  broken  by  the  west  wind,  con- 
tinued to  lower,  as  they  rolled  up  the  sky  in  fantastic  shapes, 
and  tumbled  one  over  the  other  like  leviathans  at  play.  Here 
and  there  amongst  them  began  to  appear  small  patches  of  blue 
sky,  or  glimpses  of  suoshina- 
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My  eldest,  and  thea  ooly  chiki,  was  at  that  time  foar  months 
old. 

Charming  age,  in  which  are  blended  the  innocence  of  the 
angel  with  the  vocal  properties  of  the  screech-owl ! 

The  dear  creature  lay  asleep,  near  na,  in  the  cradle.  It  was 
truly  a  picture  of  almost  Arcadian  felicity. 

If  it  had  a  drawback,  however,  it  was  that,  as  I  could  not 
get  segars  for  love,  and  was  particularly  short  of  money,  I  was 

i'ust  then  smoking  pig-tail  tobacco  in  a  clay  pipe.  It  was  my 
irst  attempt  at  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  made  me  in  fact,  a  little 
sick  at  the  stomach. 

We  were  sitting  there,  I  say,  in  that  truly  interesting  and 
dehghtful  situation  when  I  turned  my  eyes  by  accident  to- 
wards the  "avenue."  I  no  sooner  did  so,  than  I  beheld  a 
sight  which  caused  a  strange  agitation  of  my  nerves. 

Far  down,  near  the  gate  wluch  opened  on  the  turnpike,  or 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  opening  for  any  one  who  ever 
reached  it  alive,  appeared  a  novel  object — a  black  speck  in 
£ict — a  something  which  might  possibly  be  a  man,  since  it  was 
certainly  too  large  for  a  crow. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  I  exclaimed,  "  there's  a  stranger." 

"A  what?"  said  my  wife, 

"A  stranger,  and  coming  here,"  said  I. 

My  wife  tamed  to  look,  and  gave  a  little  shriek,  bo  as  to 
satisfy  the  tenderness  of  her  own  nerves  without  injuring  those 
of  the  baby. 

"  Is  he  crazy,"  she  murmured,  "  to  venture  upon  our  avenue  f 
He  will  sink  for  ever  before  he  goes  three  stepa  further." 

"  No  I"  said  I,  "  he  understands  his  peril.  Some  body  most 
have  betrayed  us.  He  abandons  the  avenue  and  keeps  along 
the  fence.     Get  me  the  spy-glass,  and  let's  see  who  it  is?" 

My  wife  got  the  spy -glass.  She  did  not  give  it  to  me,  how- 
ever. Of  course  she  didn't  She  was  a  woman,  and  therefore 
put  it  to  her  own  eye  first.  She  rested  it  upon  the  window- 
frame.  She  got  the  range.  An  instant  sufficed  to  carry  to  her 
mind  not  only  a  conviction  of  the  black  speck's  identity  with 
a  man  and  an  acquaintance,  but  a  conviction  also  that  he  was 
a  New-Yorker.  With  female  intuition  she  also  divined  imme- 
diately his  motives  for  being  there,  as  will  shortly  be  evident. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  she  exclaimed,  "that's  Cartwright." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  Who" — (delicately  referring  at  the 
same  time  to  the  gentleman  with  the  unmentionable  name) 
— "  Who  may  Cartwright  be  ?" 

"A  fool  and  a  bore,"  she  replied  with  mingled  asperity 
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and  trepidatioD.    "The  greatest  fool  and  most  persevemg 
'snook'  in  New- York." 

"  Ding  a-ling-a-Uog"  went  the  bell,  answering  witb  alarming 
promptness  the  rigorous  ^plication  of  Mrs.  Quigg'a  nervous 
grasp  upon  the  pulL 

Cp  came  Jane  Cook,  or  rather,  Jane,  who  was  now  cook, 
chambermaid,  ladles'  maid,  child's  nurse,  and  bottle-washer 
general,  to  our  reduced  establishment. 

"  Hun  tor  jour  life,  Jane,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Quigg  breath- 
lessly, "  and  open  the  parlor-windows.  Mind,  the  ones  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  way  that  man's  coming.  Yes,  don't 
staiid  there  grinning  like  a  fool  There's  a  maa  coming,  Jane : 
there's  a  man  coming,  I  telt-  you. '  He's  coming  to  stay  here. 
Coming  to  dinner — coming  to  sleep.  Coming  to  lire  for  all  I 
know.  It  wotild  be  just  like  him.  And  Jane,  there's  nothing 
in  the  house  fit  for  a  dog  to  eat  And  take  the  slip-corers  on 
the  parlor-cbairs,  Jane :  and  dust  the  mantle-piece.  No,  let  it 
alone,  you'll  break  something.  And  make  up  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  that'll  look  as  if  we  did  cook  at  least." 

"Yah-yah,  ow-ow-ow !"  went  the  baby,  waking  up  with  a 
jerk,  and  going  iato  a  small  exhibition  of  his  infant  vocal 
powers  on  his  own  account,  whilst  precociously  evincing  his 
musical  talents  by  keeping  time  wiUi  his  heels  on  the  foot  of 
the  cradle. 

"  Husband — ^take  that  child,  do  I  Don't  you  see  Jane  can't, 
and  Tm  most  crazy  ?  Axe  men  good  for  any  thin  gin  the  world  ? 
He'll  hurt  himself  crying  before  yoa  stir.  Dare — dare,  baby. 
Mother's  peL  Yes,  it  should  cry — so  it  should.  Now  will  you 
take  him  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  trot  his  life  out  of  him  in 
that  way.  The  child  is  not  a  horse.  You've  been  with  horses 
so  much  lately,  you  grab  him  as  if  you  were  going  to  put  a 
curb-bit  in  the  dear  little  darling's  mouth,  and  stick  your  spurs 
iDtc^him.  Why  don't  you  put  a  saddle  on  him  at  once?  Do 
try  and  remember  he  isn't  niade  of  iron.  I  don't  often  ask  you 
to  hold  him  —  not  often  enough  at  any  rate,  to  make  you 
look  like  a  thunder-cloud  now  when  I'm  in  such  distress. 
What  shall  I  wear  ?  There  he  comes.  At  any  rate  it  will  take 
him  half  an  hour  to  get  up  here:  I  may  thank  "■your  avenui^ 
for  that  at  leasL  I  haven't  a  dress  to  my  name  that's  fit  to  be 
seea.  We  ought  to  have  ironed  yesterday:  but  you  were  get- 
ting in  that  rye,  and  I  know  all  uose  ten  men  you  had  three 
days  running,  cost  you  twice  as  much  as  the  rye  will  sell  for 
when  you're  dona     But  you  would  have  them  here  eating  up 
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erery  tiling  in  fhe  house;  and  now  we're  in  a  pretty  fiz.  Cart' 
wrigat  coming,  and  nothing  to  put  before  him." 

"Bah  1"  said  J^  when  I  got  a  chance.  "  What's  the  use  of 
all  this  fuss  about  one  man  7  Bid  we  never  have  a  gnest  be- 
fore? Were  we  never  taken,  as  people  must  aometimes  be  in 
the  country,  a  little  oat  of  sorts  ?  Do  keep  quiet,  and  be  rea- 
sonable can  t  you  ?" 

"Mr.  Quigg,"  said  iny  wife  with  tragic  solemnity,  and 
"  taking  the  stage"  with  a  sweep,  that  is,  crosBing  from  left  to 
right,  with  her  half-indued  dress  draped  about  her  with  strik- 
ing negligence,  her  arm  elevated  to  a  right  angle  with  her' 
body,  and  her  fore-finger  quivering  with  intense  emotion :  "M>,. 
Quigg  do  you  see  that  man?" 

"mil,  I  do." 

"  That  man  is  Jones  Cartwright." 

"  The  twenty-third  time  I  have  been  fevered  with  that  in- 
formation, Mrs.  Q.,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes." 

"That  man,  Mr.  Qui^,  is  sent  here  from  New- York  by 
the  Johnsons,  the  Skeddya,  the  Joneses,  and  all  that  horrid  set 
of  people,  to  see  how  we  live.    Yes,  to  see  how  we  live  1" 

Her  voice  took  a  wilder  tone — ^passionately  contemptuous 
and  indignant. 

"  To  see  whether  we  get  on.  To  see  whether  we  are  poor 
or  rich.  He's  nothing  better  than  a  spy,  Mr.  Quigg — a  mise- 
rable spy,  and  Tm  determined  he  shan^t  go  bacK  to  New- 
York,  and  tell  those  people  we're  poor,  if — if—" 

"  If  we  fry  the  baby  for  dinner,  said  I. 

"  Unfeeling  monster !"  exclaimed  my  better  h&H,  with  a 
bounce,  which  threw  the  drapery  of  the  "  bending  statue"  into 
yet  wilder  disarrangement,  and  to  hint  the  truth,  gave  her  an 
air  much  more  picturesque  than  presentable.  "  Unfeeling 
monster,  to  jest  at  such  a  time." 

That  dear  baby,  however,  thanks  to  my  nnrsing,  rough  %nd 
unskillful  as  it  might  be,  had  dropped  away  again  into  a  pro- 
found slumber.  Laying  it  carefully  back  into  the  cradle,  I 
went  to  the  mantlepiece,  over  which  hung  my  n6e,  and,  taking 
down  that  peculiarly  national  arm,  I  loaded  it  and  sat  down  by 
the  window. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  said  Mrs.  Q. 

"  Going  to  shoot  your  friend  Cartwright,  by  accident,  when 
he  gets  within  range,  and  aave  you  the  trouble  of  receiving 
him!" 

"Good  gracious,  Mr.  Qniggl  can't  you  be  serioos  some- 
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times  ?  Do  put  that  nssty  thing  avay,  and  hook  mj  dress  for 
me." 

I  pnt  it  away  1  To  be  sure  I  put  it  away.  I  hooked  the 
dresa.  Umpht  That  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  putting  up  the 
lifle.  Howeyer,  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  partner  of  my 
bosom  being  pretty  "  tight,"  like  many  other  people  in  the 
same  condition,  began  to  grow  amiable,  and  view  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  with  less  distracted  eyes. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  silk  dress,  with  the  dinele-nm-dangle- 
ums  on  the  deeves,  and  the  poUy-wobbles  on  flie  corsage,  j- 
though  restricted  in  its  effects ;  and  that  French  cap,  the  soli- 
tary remains  of  Madam  Megoozelem'a  little  bill  of  "five  hun- 
dred," went  a  great  ways  towards  mollifying  her  disposition. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  women  are  twice  as  cross  and 
unreasonable  in  a  morning  "calico,"  particularly  the  "shil- 
ling" sort,  as  in  an  evening  silk,  particularly  "  brocade." 

The  last  hook  was  achieved  just  as  Jane  reappeared,  and  au- 
nonnced  "  Mr,  Oartwright"  as  being  down  stairs  to  see  "  de 
Missns." 

The  ladv  of  the  nunor,  the  Chatelaine  of  Castle  Rongemont, 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  given  to  that  pet  ringlet,  and  the 
last  twitch  to  the  skirt  of  that  astonishing  dress,  descended  to 
ttte  parlor  to  receive,  not  welcome,  our  Uninvited  Guest. 


MR.  JONES  OABTWHIQET. 
Having  been  earnestly  adjured  thereunto,  I  did — what  I  had 
not  done  for  a  week  before — shaved.  I  then  proceeded  to 
dress  myself  to  "  go  on,"  for  that  occasion  only  in  the  "charac- 
ter of  a  "  Gentleman  Farmer."  A  calico  shirt  (clean)  fancy 
Eattem,  white  ground,  and  dogs'  heads  in  purple ;  falling  col- 
ir,  tied  at  the  throat  with  a  small  blue  handkerchief,  negli- 
gently knotted;  a  canary  "  veskit,"  light  continoation^  patent- 
teather  shoes  and  drab  gsaters,  short-tailed  green  sporting-coat, 
with  anperb  buttons — by  Jove  they  were  buttons — and  a  natty 
white-feet "  Golgotha."  I  flatter  myself  I  was  as  well  made  up 
for  the  part  as  any  man  could  be  at  half-an-hoor's  notice. 

I  descended  the  stairs,  therefore,  with  mingled  satisfaction 
and  anxiety.  Satisfaction  at  my  personal  "  rig,"  and  anxiety 
for  the  "  grub."  I  knew  the  larder  was  as  clean  as  a  whistle; 
and  I  was  not  sufficiently  full  of  faith  to  believe  that  a  miracle 
of  flesh  would  be  wrought  in  our  behalf.  However,  I  fell 
back  upon  my  pet  doctrine  of  iatalily,  and  resolved  that  if  it 
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were  our  "Kismet" — our  fate,  to  have  "proper  nice  loaat 
duok"  for  dinner,  we  should  have  it,  and  if  it  were  not  our 
"  Kismet"  to  hare  the  roast  duck,  we  ehoold  not  hare  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ataira  which  landed  yoa  in  the  great 
hall  of  Bougemont— dimensions  16  it.  by  ^ — I  came  sad- 
denly  upon  our  guest. 

My  wife  was  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  too  glad 
to  see  him  for  any  thing.  What  with  iaquiiiea  after  his  own 
health  and  happiness,  and  the  health,  wealm,  and  happiness  of 
ererj  body  e&e  in  the  city  of  New- York — ^it  was  serwal  mi- 
nutes before  my  presence  was  noticed  at  alL 

At  last,  howerer,  I  was  introduced  in  fonn  to  Mr.  Jones 
Oartwright 

He  was  a  little  man,  the  great  misfortune  of  whose  life,  the 
shadow  upon  whose  prospects,  the  thorn  in  whose  flesh,  was — 
a  nose. 

And  such  a  nose  I    A  beautiful  and  exceedingly  rare  comU- 


nation  of  the  woodcock  and  the  bottle.  It  had  ul  the  inquisi- 
tive elongation  of  the  one,  and  all  the  jolly  solidity  of  the 
other. 

Two  little  gray  eyes,  which  appeared  to  hare  been  origi- 
ginaliy  reiy  dull  and  foolish,  but  to  have  been  dilig^itiy  edu- 
cated to  do  the  intelligent,  peered  out,  with  a  kind  of  restless 
vacuity  from  either  side  of  that  nose :  wiry  hair,  of  a  dull, 
dirty,  yellowish  brown;  a  sguat  figure,  and  a  general  air  of 
conceit.  Such  was  Mr.  Jones  Cartwright. 
,  I  was,  of  course,  introduced,  and  dir©3tly  found  myself  alone 
with  the  animal  in  the  parlor,  which  now  shone  as  brightly, 
and  looked  as  comfortably  as  if  we  really  lired  in  it  every 
day. 

Mra.  Quigg  immediately  disappeared.  I  thought  she  had 
gone  to  prepare  a  Barmecide  feast,  or  at  best  a  dinner  of  two 
courses ;  stone  soup  for  the  first,  and  Dr.  Franklin's  saw-dust 
pudding  for  the  second. 

How  I  ever  lired  through  the  time  intervening  between 
that  introduction  and  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  I  can  not 
pretend  to  explain.  I  only  know  that  my  cheaa-table  attracted 
the  man's  attention,  and  being  challenged  by  him  to  a  game,  I 
played  with  much  the  same  distraction  of  mind  as  Miranda 
in  the  "  Tempest,"  but  with  a  rery  opposite  sentiment  towards 
my  partner.  Mr.  Jones  Oartwright  really  knew  the  moves. 
He  knew  no  more,  and  when  I  beat  him  repeatedly,  "  with  my  ■ 
eyea  shut,"  as  one  might  say,  had  the  transcendental  imperii- 
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oeoca,  the  irapertarbably  insolent  vuiit7  to  compUment  me 
v^n  my  game. 

At  last  the  dioner-bell  rang. 

My  heart  sank  witJiin  me.  I  antic^iated  an  introduction  to 
Dnke  Humphrej.  I  knew  there  was  next  door  to  nothing  in 
the  house.     On  what  then  should  we  dine  ? 

We  reached  the  hall  where  the  dinner-table  was  set 

Apicius,  LncnlluB,  Sallust — et  id  genua  omne:  what  a  sur- 
prise! The  &ine8  seemed  to  have  visited  us.  The  dinner- 
table  was  set  in  the  finest  style.  I  don't  know  certainly  that 
the  v^U  OTOckery  closet  was  emptied  upon  it,  and  dued  not 
aak;  but  I  suHpeot,  We  sat  down.  I  no  more  dared  to  touch 
one  of  the  blocs-tin  oovers  of  those  Serres  china  dishes,  than  I 
dared  to  fly.  I  was  sure,  like  the  feast  set  by  some  jealous 
body,  I  have  read  of,  for  some  other  foolish  body,  there  must 
be  hve  mice  under  some  of  them,  for  I  knew,  however  sparse 
the  other  live  stook  might  be,  we  had  mice  in  abundance. 

I  looked  at  my  wife.  There  was  a  slight  flush  upon  Mrs. 
Quigg's  cheek  j  out  she  sat  serene,  as  if  oonacious  of  a  vic- 
tory achieved.  My  bosom's  lord  began  to  sit  lighter  on  his 
throne. 

I  removed  the  flrst  cover.  Fricaseed  chicken.  Of  course  it 
was  fricaseed  chicken. 

Where  that  chicken  came  from  I  never  knew.  I  never  had 
coorage  to  ask.  I  only  know  that  all  our  own  died  of  that 
painful  disease  incident  to  the  infancy  of  the  dameatio  fowl, 
called  the  "pip."  I  beean  to  believe  Mrs.  Quigg  an  en- 
chantress. I  rubbed  my  Bands  in  a  kind  of  desperate  jollity, 
and  smiling  wildly  removed  the  remaining  covers.  Ham  I  pota- 
toes 1 1  beets  I !  hash  1 1 1  pork  1 1 1 1  Why,  bless  yon,  we  had 
a  dinner  fit  for  a  prime  minister.  It  was  Btylisk  It  was 
royaL 

Ifed,  OBT  man,  a  little  stunted  Hercules,  with  exaggerated 
shoulders,  and  such  a  pair  of  calves  as  mignt  set  up  the  king 
of  the  Oobalds  on  his  pins  for  liie ;  Ned  was  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  a  pair  of  my  white  cotton  driving-glovea,  newly 
washed,  and  "  which  is  more,"  had  performed  the  same  unu- 
sual office  to  his  &ce,  and  "  waited." 

Sut  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  that  dinner,  so  promptlr 
and  wonderfully  improvised,  not  for  Mr.  Jones  Cartwright  s 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  New- York  in  general, 
and  "  our  set"  in  particular,  wno  were  supposed  to  have  sent 
him  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land — the  most  stupend- 
ous triumph  was  the  Uijuon).    I  knew  that  my  wifo  had  about 
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half  a  bottle  of  "  old  port,"  Btack  awar  flomewheres,  aa  a  sto- 
machic in  extremity,  namely,  in  case  of  a  certain  "  ainting"  at 
the  stomach,  to  vMch  ladies  are  somotimes  subject.  I  knew 
alflo  that  there  waa  a  small  bottle  of  very  bitter  bitters  for  the 
"  chills,"  if  any  body  eyer  got  them ;  and  I  knew  also,  very 
well  indeed,  uiat  there  was  a  gallon  of  the  newest  kind  of 
"apple-jack,"  or  cider-whiskey  on  hand.  But  I  certainly 
never  imagined  any  one  mad  enough  to  put  either  of  the  three 
upon  the  dinner-table. 

What  was  my  surprise  then,  to  hear  that  remarkable  wife  of 
mine  pressing,  actu&Uy  pressing  our  guest  to  take  port — of  two 
different  vintages.  Two  kinds  of  port  I  And  Heaven  knows, 
and  I  knew,  there  had  not  been  suSi  a  thing  within  forty  miles 
of  the  place  since  grass  first  grew  there. 

First,  however,  she  indicated  one  bottle,  and  then  the  other. 

Now,  I  began  to  feel  thirsty  with  all  these  wonders^  and 
whilst  she  was  pressing  our  guest  to  do  justice  to  the  wine,  I 
did  stretch  out  mine  hand  to  help  myself. 

Ouch  1  Mrs.  Qui^  trod  on  my  pet  com.  Trod,  did  I 
say?  Stamped  is  the  word.  It  was  done  as  quick  as  light- 
ning— aright  upon  it — hard  upon  it — unrelentingly  and  fiercely 
upon  it.  I  did  not  screech.  I  was  too  much  frightened  at  my 
own  audacity  in  daring  to  think  of  wine.  I  felt  aiek  with  pain 
and  terror,  but  I  made  a  heroic  effort,  and  did  not  faint.  I 
began  to  see  how  it  was.  I  did  remember  me  that,  some  year 
or  so  before,  I  had  bought  a  bottle  of  Binninger's  old  port, 
made  &moafi  to  the  world  by  some  particular  letter  of^  the 
alphabet,  which  I  have  now  forgotten.  It  was  the  residue  of 
that  bottle,  combined  with  Mrs.  Quigg's  private  "  drop,"  slight- 
ly "  broken  down,"  as  the  dealers  say — that  is,  watered,  which 
now  did  duty  for  two  bottles  of  "  two  vintages." 

Upon  my  nonor,  and  in  epite  of  that  private  signal  by  which 
my  com  suffered,  and  although  I  knew  the  water  must  have 

Soiled  it,  I  did  long  for'  some  of  that  wine.    But  to  parody 
0  affecting  lyric,  in  which  a  disconsolate  young  woman  says 
some  very  harsh  things  of  her  mamma : 


And  Uiat  eye  said,  clearly  and  significanUy  as  any  preach- 
ing: "Mr.  Quigg,  don't  you  dare  to  touch  a  drop  of  that — 
not  a  drop  for  your  life,  Mr.  Quigg." 
The  man  with  a  nose  won^^  at  my  abstinence.    But  I 
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qaioklj  put  him  at  his  ease,  hj  a  discourse  upon  temperaace, 
which  would  have  ^ne  to  Fathei  Mathew'a  heart  of  hearts. 
Heaven  help  me,  thirst;  siouer  that  I  was,  every  seutence  cost 
me 

"  A  pang  SB  great  u  irhen  a  giant  dice." 

But  it  imposed  upon  our  sirople-minded  guest,  and  he  fell 
instantly  into  the  belief  that  I  was,  at  the  veiy  least  a  tho* 
rough-paced  Washingtonian  total-abstinence  man.  I  had  one 
comfort  after  all ;  that  poor  wretch's  head  was  weak,  uncom- 
monly weak;  for  half-a-dozen  glaaees  of  "modified  port" 
loosened  his  tongue,  and,  in  addition' to  being  silly,  be  became 
alao  garrulous.  He  told  us  that  his  earlier  tendencies  had  been 
towards  the  stage.  I  knew  diat,  howerer,  before;  and  no 
body  who  erer  saw  him  could  deny  that  he  had  remarkable 
powers  that  way. 

I  remember  once  we  were  d<anK  "Pizarro,"  (private  of 
course)  and  Cartwright  was  cast  for  uie  sentry. 

Determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  part,  he  put  in  the 
stage  directiona,  as  part  of  the  text,  and  when  BoUa  made  asif 
to  enter  the  care  and  prison  of  Alonzo,  Cartwright  breasted 
him  manlully,  delivering  at  the  same  time,  in  a  voice  which 
graduallv  subsided  into  his  boote :  "  Back — ^back  I  Pushing 
fiim  bacK  ffrith  his  gun." 

Naturally,  when  ne  £red  that  "gun"  at  them,  in  melancholy 
thunderous  tones  remote,  the  audience  went  into  strong  hyste- 
rics,  and  the  sentinel  was  immediately  "relieved"  by  Bolla's 
bursting  into  a  "  gufl&w,"  and  vanishing. 

These  histrionic  yeamines  had,  however,  he  informed  us, 
been  graciously  overruled  oy  Providence,  and  the  Episcopal 
miniatiy  presented  itself  in  a  fascinating  point  of  view.  More 
,  profound  study,  however,  carried  him  over  to  Presbyterianism. 
A  severe  cold  had  then  shaken  his  convictions  with  regard  to 
'Protestantism,  and  a  course  of  th^  Patristic  writings  almost 
persuaded  him  to  be  a  Boman,  when,  suddenly,  a  turn  in  his 
disease,  and,  possibly,  the  great  weight  of  hia  nose,  precipitated 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  Millerites,  and  he  assured  us  he  was 
DOW  laboring,  with  great  success,  in  that  particular  fold. 

This  agreeable  ration  brought  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  us  to  the  end  of  the  dinner:  and  the  gentleman 
being  by  this  time  quite  sleepy,  was  easily  persuaded  to  take 
a  ^p — a  siesta — an  afternoon  snooze  in  his  room. 

We  put  him  safely  away,  and  then  went  to  work. 
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Mrs.  Qnigg  was  Ariel  indeed,  "and  flamed  amazement" 
from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom. 

McBflengera  were  diBpatched  to  Persepolis,  and  by  tesrtime, 
we  had  levied  contributioiis  upon  every  ehop  ia  the  place,  (on 
fici,)  aa  well  as  invited  and  drawn  together  all  the  most  dis- 
tJDguiabed  males  and  females  thereof  to  a  regular  "  blow  oat" 

When  Cartwright  awoke,  the  whole  place  was  vocal — ^very 
Tocal  indeed—with  the  voices  of  an  himdred  &ir  ladies  and 
,  their  squires. 

He  waa  in  ntter  amazement.  The  tea-table  was  Bet,  and  all 
were  jost  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  it,  when  he  appeared. 
His  eyes  opened  to  the  width  of  saucers.  During  hia  sleep  we 
had  unpacked  ihai,  harrd  of  china,  which  we  never  expected  to 
unpack  in  those  parts ;  and  crimson,  buf^  and  gold  gorgeously 
illustrated  the  table  from  end  to  end. 

Beal  Bpermacetti  candles  were  burning  in  large  branches 
at  each  end  of  the  table ;  and,  in  short,  we  were  as  fine  as  five* 
pence — and  finer. 

Oh  I  the  tea  we  forced  that  unhappy  enussary  of  envious 
Gotham  to  drink!  Oht  the  waffles  we  forced  that  miserable 
spy  of  the  Johnsons  and  Joneses  to  eat  I 

Oh  I  the  tongue,  and  ham,  and  Bologna  aaosage,  and  bread 
and  butter,  ana  hot  biscuit,  and  pound  cak&  and  jumbles  with 
a  hole  in  tlie  middle,  and  jam,  we  crammed  down  the  throat 
of  that  vacillating  religionist,  and  miserable  tool  of  inqoiaitjve 
New-York. 

If  he  lived  afler  it  all  it  was  a  miracle. 

So,  when  tea  was  over,  the  fiddler  came,  and  We  danced  all 
night ;  and,  finally,  by  virtue  of  a  bowl  of  ptmch,  put  him  to 
bed  as  happy  as  a  lord. 

But  my  wife  went  to  bed  that  nisht  happier  still,  "  Now, 
let  him  go  back,"  said  she,  "  let  nim ;  and  let  them  ptunp 
him.    He  can't  say  we  don't  live  at  Hougemont." 

I  should  fimoy  not    We  lived  for  twenly  that  day. 
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ST  ir.  H.  O.  HOeUEB. 


A  uinr  aAs  ft  TWM  flun  me 

To  stain  this  spotlaa  leaf; 
A  TotlTS  Bne  to  memof?, 

Tboog^  fUgitlTe  Mid  btiet; 
And  I  oonply,  althoo^  mine  e^a 

On  her  baa  nsver  gsced; 
Let  ^tacj  point  a  likenesa  Unt, 

With  loolc  to  heaven  npraised. 


^e  b  a  wife  riniwre  and  tme, 

And  lorea  the  htarth  of  home ; 
Har  ejea — I  think  they  mnst  be  blnsv 

Lilce  heayen'i  azura  dome; 
Upon  her  knee  a  babe  in  gtee 

TJSs  ap  ita  VottiTS  handi; 
WhUe  near,  the  while,  with  h^tpy  imile^ 

An  hoTn^iit  hiuband  ftMntn 


Long  maj  s<rai  cap  o'atbiim  witb  Joy, 

Ye  worth;'  wedded  pair  I 
Ajid  manj  a  blooming  giil  and  boy 

Toot  flre-atdo  pleemrea  ihan. 
Ah  I  may  jelmowDor  gilefnor  vo% 

In  thia  daik  worid  of  oun, 
Bat  down  Ufb'a  tide  In  lalbly  tlds 

Botweeo  brigbt  bulu  at  Bmnu. 
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THE    MTSTEEY    OF    MUSIC. 


" Oleiale  toftJIofitoiiM, 

Bonnda  and  nreet  ain  that  giro  delight  attd  hurt  noL" 

'.  MusTO  is  the  only  form  of  the  beautiiu],  left  to  poor  &lle& 
man  over  which  the  trdl  of  the  Berpent  has  not  passed.  Mis- 
place it  in  the  hanntfi  of  vice,  mis-ally  it  with  coarse  or  sensuiil 
pleasures  you  may,  but  it  takes  no  taint,  brings  away  none  of 
the  slime.  Released  from  its  false  position  it  comes  forth  pure 
as  CTer.  Like  the  Lady,  it  is  proof  against  all  the  arts  of 
GomuB  and  his  beastly  rout,  and  passes  through  them  un- 
harmed.   Music  never  slanders,  spreads  and  perpetuates  no 

'  calupiny ;  is  incapable  of  being  made  the  medium  of  eavy, 
strife,  or  hatred ;  can  not  utter  treason  or  convey  impurity — 
"  hurts  not."  HofTman,  in  his  quaint  German  rashion,  says : 
"  Every  police  director  may  safely  give  his  testimony  to  the 
utter  innoGuousness  of  a  newly-invented  musical  instrument, 
in  all  matters  toacluDg  reli^n,  the  state,  and  public  morals ; 
and  every  music-master  may  unhesitatingly  pledge  his  word 
to  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  that  his  new  sonata  does  nofcon- 
tain  one  reprehensible  idea." 

Just  at  this  time  when  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New- 
York  is  exerting  such  a  wide  influence,  and  becoming  so 
amazingly  popiUar  with  the  younger  portion  of  our  commu-  ■ 
nity,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  show  them  how  much  of 
their  attention  and  love  this  delightful  science  may  justly 
claim.  We  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  formal  review-artiole 
on  this  theme.  With  the  strongest  intentions  leading  that 
way,  we  should  inevitablv  iail  for  want  of  ability;  and  with 
all  the  ability  in  the  world,  we  should  not  feel  incUned  to  be 
didactic  or  dignified  on  this  subject.  Our  desire  is  simply  to 
throw  out  some  thoughts  of  our  own,  and  other  people's  that 
we  have  preserved,  for  the  purpose  of  showine  our  young 
friends,  that  the  art  which  has  contributed  so  healthily  to  their 
amusement,  affords  many  topics  for  philosophic  meditation. 
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In  vain  ahall  we  task  the  knovledga  and  expeiieoce  of  others, 
or  our  own  senaationa,  to  fiimiBh  a  satisfactory  answer  to  thia 
question.  In  aome  nnknown  depth  of  onr  nature,  ao  far  down 
in  our  inner  mrBterious  life  that  no  moral  or  intellectual  ana* 
tomy  can  reach  it,  to  diaaect,  lay  bare,  and  explain,  liea  this 
wondroua  gift.  Bom  of  no  material  parent  and  traceable  to 
nothing  outward  and  external  aa  its  source,  yet  existing  as  we 
know  within  us,  in  the  iiill  strength  and  vigor  of  maturity — 

**  Wbesce  art  thou,  dinn^  mTsteilaiu  thing  t" 

A  clever  writer  saya :  "  "We  only  know,  and  only  can  know 
of  music  that  its  science  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature — its  sub- 
jects, the  emotions  of  our  hearts — that  at  eveiy  step  we  ad- 
vance in  its  fundamental  laws  we  are  but  deciphering  what  is 
written  within  us,  not  transcribing  any  thing  &om  without. 
We  know  that  the  law  which  requires,  that  tSler  three  whole 
notes  a  half-note  must  succeed  is  a  part  of  ourselves — a  ne- 
cessity of  our  being—one  of  the  signs  that  distinguish  man 
&om  the  brute."  With  this  illustration  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied.  The  minor  scale  which,  by  some  good  authorities,  is 
clumed  as  the  natur^  scale,  has  the  half-tone  after  the  second, 
and  the  old  Italian  probably  had  no  half-tone  at  all.  The 
author's  podUon,  however,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  re- 
flection we  would  make  is  this,  that  when  we  undertake  to 
reason  about  music  in  its  more  recondite  relations,  we  ahull  be 
met  at  every  turn  by  strange  and  contradictory  phenomena, 
overtuming  our  best-reasoned  theories  and  puzzling  our  sci- 
ence hopelessly.  "We  recollect  reading,  that  once  iipon  a 
time,  the  musician's  instinct  and  the  mathematician's  demon- 
stration came  into  open  confiicl.  The  French  mathematicians 
bad  demonstrated  by  a  mathematical  problem,  which  could 
not  err,  that  t>  flat  stood  higher  (that  is,  represented  a  more 
acute  sound)  than  C  sharp.  Now,  the  musicians  did  not 
know  much  about  the  demonstration,  except  that  whether  it 
could  err  or  not,  they  knew  It  was  wrong  nere,  and  that  the 
Tery  conveiae  of  what  it  proved  waa  true.  Their  instinct  told 
them  that ;  and  their  instinct  they  believed  in  above  all  the 

Sroblems  in  tiie  world.  The  theorists  stood  out  manfully  for 
leir  theory,  which,  mathematically,  could  not  be  wrong,  and 
inaiated,  that  the  musicians'  musical  oi:gaiuzation  must  be 
&ulty. 

D'Alembeit,  Savart,  and  others,  however,  with  the  modesty 
which'beloDga  to  true  greatness,  admitted  the  error  in  the  cal- 
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cah^OD,  and  confbased  tlist  some  elraneat  too  fine  and  impal- 
pable for  Btseaoe  Iiad  been  rerealed  to  instmct  There  ia, 
□overer,  a  close  and  inteTeating  relation  betireec  the  two  sci- 
wees,  one  vhioh  haa  never  been  more  than  partially  de- 
veloped. The  ordinary  mention  made  in  mathematical  treo- 
tisea  of  the  division  of  vibrations  of  &  string,  into  thirds,  fifths, 
and  eighths  or  octaves,  and  some  oUier  proportions,  is  but  a 
glimpse,  a  faint  hint  of  the  bonndless  neld  of  inveAigation, 
whicn  has  never  vet  been  explored. 

To  give  a  aingle  instance,  for  we  can  not  dilate  on  this  point 
here,  take  a  well-made  violin,  one  which  possesses  a  rich,  full 
tone,  and  eqoal  in  all  the  different  keys ;  one,  in  fine,  which  is 
musically  perfect,  and  you  will  find  on  examination,  that  this 
instrument  presents  in  all  its  component  parts  a  aeries  of  exact 
mathematical  proportions ;  that  it  is  mathematically  as  well  as 
mnsically  perfect.  Our  author  above  quoted,  eaya:  "  The  con- 
nection between  sounds  and  numbera  is  a  fiict  which  at  once  in- 
vests music  with  the  highest  dignity.  It  is  like  adding  to  the  su- 
perstructure of  a  delicate  flower  the  roots  of  an  oak  of  the  forest. 
Far  from  being  a  frivolous  art,  meant  only  for  a  pastime  of  the 
senses,  in  houra  of  idleness,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  that  import- 
ance to  mankind,  that  we  are  expressly  f\imished  with  a  dou- 
ble means  of  testing  its  truth.  The  simple  instinct  of  a  correct 
ear,  and  the  closest  calculations  of  a  mathematical  head  give 
the  same  verdict  Science  proves  what  the  ear  detects;  the 
ear  ratifies  what  science  asserts;  instinct  and  demonstration 
coalesce  as  they  do  in  no  other  art.  The  mere  fact  that  musio 
^d  mathematics  should  be  allied  is  a  kind  of  phenomenon." 

That  the  minds  of  B'Alembert  and  Beethoven  ahoidd  have 
a  common  starting-point,  seems  wonderfhl  enongb. 

It  is  wonder^l  too  that  the  same  mind  should  be  equally 
^fted  in  both  these  sciences;  and  especially  wonderful  that 
this  BO  often  happens  as  almost  to  warrant  the  induction  that 
it  forms  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

A  friend,  ,who  has  the  most  perfect  musical  organization  we 
ever  knew,  has  also  a  most  remarkable  mathematical  capacity. 
Mendelssohn  is  not  more  excellent  as  a  composer  than  as  a 
mathematician;  and  so  of  many  others  who  might  be  named. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  in  this  connection,  that  the  alliance 
between  poetry  and  music — ^the  popular  notion  that  they  are 
sister  arts,  and  coexist  in  the  same  oi^anization,  is  a  pure 
£dlacy.  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Biyant,  never  com- 
posed a  tune  in  their  lives,  and  probably  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  learn  to  know  a  slow  movement  of  Mozart  from  one 
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of  Beethoven.  Wlukt,  on  the  other  hand,  we  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought,  that  neithei  of  the  great  composen 
we  have  named  could  write  anv  better  verses  than  we  can. 
And  this,  we  are  free  to  confess,  is  stating  their  capacity  in  tbe 
poetic  line  at  the  lowest  point. 

Amongst  the  mati]^  pnenomena  which  present  themselves 
for  our  contemplation,  none  are  more  interesting  than  the 
peculiar  part  whidl  memory  plajs  in  connection  with  music. 
In  all  its  other  operations  the  mind  exercises  more  or  less  ac* 
tJTity  in  receiving  impressions,  in  acquiring  perceptions  of  the 
aimplest  external  objects;  whilst  in  lajiug  up  a  store  of  musi- 
cal recollections,  it  makes  not  the  slightest  effort.  And  yet 
Hiings  thus  added  to  it,  when  in  a  state  of  entire  passivity,  the 
mind  retains  with  the  most  fidelity.  The  faintest  glimpse  of 
a  thought,  the  bare  hint  of  an  idea  brings  up  in  aU  its  vivid- 
ness,  some  strain  impressed  on  the  mind  when  it  was  scarcely 
oonsoious  of  the  impression. '  Who  can  tell  us  why  the  ear 
shonld  have  such  ready  access  to  the  "  place  where  memory 
dwells,"  and  be  a  life-long  tenant  there,  more  than  any  of  the 
other  oi^na  or  even  sentiments  'I'  We  may  forget  the  land- 
scape which  spread  away  in  &ont  of  the  cottage  where  we 
were  bom;  the  pictnre  that  hung  over  the  fire-place;  the 
woman  we  loved  or  the  man  we  hated;  the  ambition  we 
(Perished;  but  the  tunes  that  mother  or  nurse  sang  for  us, 
that  the  blind  fiddler  played  at  the  door,  have  become  part  of 
our  very  mind. 

Bat  more  wonderful  still,  even  where  reason  is  unseated 
from  her  throne,  and  memory  presents  only  distorted  and  nn- 
natoral  pictures  of  every  other  thought,  emotion,  or  impres- 
iuon,  adding  new  horrors  to  the  scene,  some  well-known 
strain  comes  to  the  mind  or  ear,  and  memory,  in  that  strong 
and  true  as  ever,  will  repeat  the  air.  The  crazed  mother  sitiga 
her  babe  to  sleep  as  she  once  did  before  a  cold  world's  scorn 
had  turned  her  brain  to  fire. 

The  dramatists  and  poets  have  well  understood  this  pecu- 
liarity. Their  dose  observation  of  nature  has  led  them  when 
they  exhibit  the  passion  of  madness,  to  introduce  their  charac- 
ters singing  snatches  of  old  airs  learned  in  infancy,  or  in  hap- 
pier times.  The  master  Shakspeaie  makes  poor  Ophelia, 
"divided  fiom  herself  and  her  fair  judgment,"  come  in  sing- 
ing: 

"  How  ahouM  T  joai  trae  love  know 
Prom  uiother  one  ? 
Bf  bia  cockto-hat  and  etat^ 
And  bis  tandal  dioon." 
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So,  too,  Scott's  Blanclie  of  Devon,  introduced  to  ns  as  "  a 
crazed  and  captive  Lowland  mud,"  stoging  the  song  afae 
learned  by  Devon  side,  in  a  voice  whioli  "  rung  wildly  sweet 
to  dale  and  hill :" 

"  For  cihl  wj  Bweet  William  w: 


The  power  of  musical  memory  in  cases  of  insanity  is  well 
established,  and  when  called  into  play  always  exercises  a  be- 
neficent influence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on 
record  is  that  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  The  king  had  been 
laboring  under  a  melancholy  madness  for  some  time,  had  re- 
fiised  to  shave  or  change  his  dress,  when  some  one  happily 
suggested  that  Faiinelli  should  be  sent  for.  This  was  done, 
and  the  ^«at  singer  came,  and  placing  himself  in  a  ohamber 
next  adjoining  that  of  the  king's,  sang  an  air  which  had  been 
an  especial  &vorite  with  the  unhappy  monarch.  As  the 
singer  continned,  the  air  of  listless  melancholy  which  had  for 
BO  long  a  time  marked  the  whole  demeanor  of  the  king,  began 
to  give  place  to  an  expression  of  pleased  attention,  which  con- 
tinued as  long  as  Farinelli  sang.  This  was  repeat^  frequently 
through  the  day,  and  for  many  days,  until  at  length  Philip 
T.  was  completely  restored.  It  is  worthy  to  be  told,  though 
whether  music  deserves  the  credit  or  not  we  can  not  with  any 
certainty  determine,  that  this  case  forms  an  exception  to  royal 
ingratitude,  and  opera-singers'  presumption.  For  the  history 
which  we  read,  goes  on  to  relate  that  die  king  bestowed 
honor  and  splendid  estates  on  Farinelli,  who  bore  his  honors 
so  gentlv,  and  spent  his  money  so  generously,  that  he  came 
weU-nign  to  living  peacefully  with  the  Castilian  nobility. 

As  we  have  alr^y  said,  there  are  many  phenomena  con- 
nected with  this  science  that  will  pnzzle  our  metaphysics  and 
dialectics  to  explain. 

We  had  better  in  most  cases  imitate  the  example  of  D' Alem- 
bert,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  something  too  fine 
and  impalpable  in  its  essence  to  be  rightly  measured,  weighed 
or  defined  by  exact  science.  Some  things  we  do  know  about 
it  We  know  that  it  is  preeminently  univocal.  In  all  time 
and  to  every  heart  it  spea^  one  and  the  same  language.  Differ- 
ing from  most  things,  it  differs  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
the  bad  and  the  good — ^the  tyrant  and  the  patriot — the  heathen 
and  the  Christian — the  scofier  and  the  behever,  have  all  alike 
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felt  its  iaflaenoe,  and,  discordant  on  erery  other  point,  have 
anited  to  do  it  homage. 

"  If  Alfred  loved  music,  so  did  Nero,  If  Cceur  de  Lion  was 
a  aweet  mosician,  bo  was  Charles  IX."  Martin  Luther  the 
Seformer,  and  Pope  Gregoir  the  head  of  the  Church ;  Milton 
the  diyine  Democrat,  ana  Charles  II.  the  dehased  king;  Henry 
VlLL  defender  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  divine  right  Of  kings, 
and  Ohver  Cromwell,  the  "  hammer  of  the  Lord,  to  hreak 
kings  in  pieces,"  all,  while  agreeing  in  no  other  point  of  be- 
lief, anited  to  pay  true,  hear^  homage  to  the  soience  of 
mnsio. 

All  ages  and  oonditionB  of  men — the  old  man  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  stays  hia  palsied  step,  and  listens  with 
more  of  yonthful  animation  than  aught  else  can  give,  to  the 
well-remembered  strains  of  his  early  years:  the  young  man 
dashing  wildly  into  the  whirlpool  of  life  at  the  bidding  of 
pleasure  and  ambition,  takes  a  short  breathing  space,  in  his 
mad  rash,  when  the  songs  of  home  and  childhood  "  fill  the 
air." 

Elings  upon  their  thrones,  and  beggars  at  the  gate^  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  simple,  "  passionate  and  meek,  children,  in- 
sane, and  "  pnir  wiuess  bodies,"  all  lorn  muaic  There  is  but 
one  order  of  beings,  as  Lather  says,  who  hcUe  music — devils. 


THE     CLOVEN     FOOT. 


Stidi  ereatuTM  aa  men  doubt ;  '" 

BstE. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  even 
pigs,  their  pedigree  is  often  very  properly  considered.  Whe- 
ther that  of  the  political  proclivities  of  men  may  not  with 
equal  propriety  and  profit  be  inquired  into  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  By  so  doing  we  may  perhaps  find  a  father  for  what 
might  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  party  upon  a  platform  so  en- 
tirely freah  and  onginal  as  to  seem  a  new  creation.  "We  con- 
tend that  there  is  always  some  leaven  of  original  righteousness 
or  original  sin,  and  perhaps  both,  in  man  and  all  his  inven- 
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tioiu.  The  modest,  unaBBnmiag-oognomaD  of  "Know-No- 
thing" strikes  the  mind  at  first  as  something  new ;  but  when 
the  objects  of  the  organization  aie  disolosed,  and  the  ends  it 
aims  at,  pointed  out,  its  novelty  vanishes,  and  we  behold  in 
the  field  an  old  enemy,  whose  great-gnuid£ather  the  "  oldest 
inhabitant"  was  well  acquainted  with.  "  Know-Nothingism  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  a  somewhat  illaatrioufl  and  very  noto- 
rious political  house ;  and  is  heir  to  its  honors,  its  virtues,  its 
patriotism,  it^  exolusiveneas,  and  its  disgrace.  Its  great  grand- 
&ther  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  rendered 
itaelf  conspicuous  by  the  enactment  of  t^e  "XZi^n  aTid  Sedition 
lawi^  of  that  lemaikaUe  period.  The  alien  law  was  identical 
in  pTinoipIe  with  the  doctrine  upon  which  Know-Nothingiam 
plants  its  standard.  The  only  diEference  (if  it  be  such^  con- 
sists in  the  secresy  wit^  which  deeds  which  were  odious  in  the 
Ught  may  now  be  perpetrated  tn  tiie  darle.  Men  are  said  to 
"seek  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil" 
The  Federalists  were  men  of  more  courage ;  and,  as  courage 
and  honesty  generally  exist  in  the  same  breast,  it  is  fiiir  to  in- 
fer that  they  had  more  integrity  than  the  bantling  of  the 
fourth  generation,  with  which  the  Democracy  of  the  present 
day  have  to  contend.  In  the  Federal  generation  of  Know- 
Nothingism,  a  lantern  with  a  blue  light  in  it,  placed  upon  a  can- 
dlestick, was  a  significant  emblem  of  its  patriotism.  It  was 
\iBed  in  time  of  war  to  guide  their  friends  &om  the  "fasten- 
diored  isle"  to  a  s^e  laa£ng-place  upon  our  shores.  This  was 
open  and  above  board.  Their  proceedings  against  strangers 
who  might  come  hither  to  escape  oppiesaion  or  &om  admi- 
Tation  of  our  social  and  political  institutions,  were  also  perpe- 
trated in  broad  daylight,  and  backed  by  the  sanction  of  pub- 
lic, though  unconstitutioniJ,  enactments.  So  far,  they  did  not 
shun  the  light  or  conceal  their  own.  The  reason  may  have 
been  that,  inasmuch  as  "  the  light  that  was  in  them  was  dark- 
ness," it  needed  no  concealment.  The  "  dark  hntoTi"  of  their 
plan  was  also  an  open  piece  of  work.  It  ornamented  the 
other  horn  of  their  altar.  It  was  the  "  sed^iem  law,"  vulgarly 
termed  the  "gag  law."  The  "oldest  inhabitant"  may  possibly 
recollect  that  this  enactment  protected  the  high  functionaries 
then  in  power  &om  the  unmannerly  rudeness  of  the  pubho  press. 
Could  public  sentiment  have  been  dragooned  into  submission 
to  a  statute  so  subversive  of  liberty,  and  so  taught  with  dan- 
ger to  free  institntions,  there  never  would  have  been  need  of 
aecrtt  organizations  of  unpatriotic  men  to  accomplish  sectarian 
ends,  or  to  "  oppress  the  strangers  within  our  gates."    An  oli- 
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garcby  might  have  existed  amongst  na,  if  silence  could  have 
been  enforced;  one  perhapa  as  much  to  be  dreaded  and  as 
fatal  to  freedom  as  Know-Nothiogism  will  be  if  the  goTem> 
ment  shall  ever  come  within  the  grasp  of  its  oath-bound  vota- 
ries. The  enforcing  of  the  "  gag-law"  was  attempted ;  and  that 
fearless  and  uncompromising  champion  of  open-handed,  flat- 
footed  Democracy — the  late  William  Duane  of  Philadelphia — 
had  forty  indictments,  under  its  provisions,  pending  against 
him  at  one  time.  Jefferson  came  to  the  rescue,  and  axi  was 
set  right. 

The  "  National  Republican"  generation  of  this  House  of 
Darkness  will  be  kept  ia  memory  so  long  as  history  shall  &ith- 
fully  record  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  in  1828,  and  his  reelection,  after  having  vetoed 
the  TJ.  S.  Bank,  in  1832,  "  Irish  hod-carriera"  and  "  ignorant 
foreigners"  were  charged  with  all  the  misfortune,  defeat,  and 
disgrace  in  which  Federalism  had  gone  down  to  perdition,  and 
its  successor  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  precipica 
No  well-informed  man  who  participated  in  the  stirring  scenes 
of  General  Jackson's  administration  can  fail  to  recollect  with 
what  ridicule  and  malevolence  the  class  of  voters,  consistiiig  of 
naturalized  citizens,  were  visited  by  the  National  BepubUcaa 
party  and  its  journals.  The  hatred  manifested  in  the  passi^ 
of  the  alien  bill  at  an  earlier  period  was  unabated  np  to  me 
timo  the  party  was  compelled  to  go  through  with  a  second 
operation,  we  forget  what  it  is  called,  which  changes  a  worm 
into  a  butterfly.  Tho  removal  of  the  ^'■deposits"  brought 
about  this  change.  It  was  solemnly  resolved,  that  the  ancient 
and  honorable  house  of  Federalism,  not  having  been  able  to 
retrieve  its  fallen  fortunes  under  the  "National  Republican" 
standard,  should  thenceforward  be  known  as  a  "  whig"  party. 
Bat  in  its  new  name,  its  old  acts,  principles,  and  proclivities 
remained  unchanged.  It  still  hated  every  thing  but  itself,  and 
prayed  still  : 

"Ood  bleaa  as  and  mj-^rVa, 
UjKin  Jobn  and  his  wift^ 
We  Sxa,  mA  no  luxe." 

There  was  no  perceptible  change  in  its  tone  towards  the 
foreign  population  till  1862,  and  that  change  was  BO  manifestly 
a  naked  fraud, — a  piece  of  such  unblushing  hypocrisy, — that 
the  "  hod-carriers"  couldn't  swallow  it. 

Whi^sm  and  its  downfall  completed  the  third  ^mbolical 
generation  of  the  party  which  now  rejoices  in  the  high  fortunes 
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of  Know-Nothinpsm.  What  bad  men  could  not  accompliBh 
in  open  warfare,  they  are  now  eeeking  to  perpetuate  by  a 
secret  conspiracy. 

Let  US  look  for  a  moment  at  their  prospects.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Know-Nothing  order  does  not  take 
in  the  whole  of  those  who  acted  as  Whigs.  It  only  embraeea 
that  part  of  the  Whigs  proper  which  comprise  its  aristocracy, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance.  The/anaiic  part,  made  up  chiefly  of 
that  portion  which  had  been  anti-masons,  abolitionists,  and 
&ee-8oilers,  are  organized,  in  a  half-way  sort  of  separate  opposi- 
tion to  the  Democratic  party,  under  Seward,  who  repudiates 
the  dark-Iantem  oligarcny.  Western  New- York,  Northern 
Ohio,  the  States  of  Termont  and  Massachusetts,  and  some  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  country  wnere 
anti-masonry,  as  a  political  organization,  had  any  strong  foot- 
hold. Its  organization  was  abandoned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Whig  party  during  the  last  term  of  Jackson's  presidency,  and, 
upon  that  event,  some  of  the  younger  inhabitants  may  remem- 
ber, the  abolition  party — not  then  fully  recognized  by  him, 
bat  now  led  by  William  H.  Sewaid — came  into  existence.  A 
class  of  poHticiana  who  had  ridden  the  anti-masonio  hobby  till 
it  became  a  rack  of  bones,  wanted  a  fresh  one,  and  chose  this. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  almost  the  entire  force  of  what 
constitutes  the  "  Black  Eepublican"  party  is  from  the  identical 
■ritory  where  anti-masonry  flourished,  and  consists  of  the 
iK  men  and  their  descendants.  It  is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, in  computing  the  prospect  of  any  accessions  to  the  Know- 
KothingB  from  such  a  quarter,  and  should  be  taken  into  account, 
thatthesemeHwereforyearBenthuaiasticallyandfiercely  arrayed 
against  a  secret  order  far  less  dangeiona  to  public  liberty,  not 
political  in  its  character,  and  on  which  it  could  only  be  shown, 
and  that  not  ftilly,  that  a  single  individual  had  been  a  victim 
of  its  vengeance,  m  accordance  with  the  imprecations  contained 
in  its  oath  of  seeresy.  There  is  now  offered  for  their  support 
a  secret  order  of  politicians  who  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
call  God  to  witness  that  they  will  hereafter  make  a  man's  birth- 
place and  his  religion  a  bar  to  his  participation  in  the  privi- 
leges and  honors  legally  vouchsafed  to  him  by  our  constitution 
and  laws.  Masonry  they  branded  as  an  institution  capable  of 
acting  secretiy  and  wickedly  at  the  ballot-box,  by  preferring 
its  own  members  to  other  men  of  eqnal  merit,  and  by  secret 
concert  securing  their  election.  They  are  now  called  upon  to 
contemplate  the  stupendous  power  to  do  evil  possessed  by 
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a  wealthy  and  numerouB  class,  not  only  ea^2e  of  the  wicked- 
ness charged  upon  the  maBonio  order,  bat  in  the  skirts  of 
whose  garmente  the  life-blood  of  many  is  already  to  be  found ; 
and  who  projesa  an  exdusireness  which  recognizes  no  man,  not 
in  the  conspiraoy,  as  fit  to  hold  an  office  of  honor  or  trust  in  the 
government.  The  natural  impulse  of  Qine-tenthB  even  of  the 
abolitionists  is  to  put  down  and  crush  out  such  an  in&moiisly 
se(»%t,  oath-bound  confederation  of  ambitions  men. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  its  prospects  of  snocess.  Will 
any  impartial  and  sound-minded  man  pretend  that  it  is  not 
already  a  "  house  divided  against  itself?"  We  assert  that  it 
stands  at  thia  moment  before  the  country  a  mongrelized,  Janoa- 
faoed,  and  cloven-footed  object  of  execration.  The  Southeni 
portion  of  its  members  are  ananimoasly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
promise measniea  of  1860,  and  the  pnnciples  established  by 
the  pasaage  of  the  Nebraska  bilL  It  thus  plants  one  foot  in 
the  South  with  a  smiling  face,  and  tells  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion— what  ?  It  announces  that  its  principlea  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  asserted  and  vindicated  by  the  Democracy,  so  far 
as  Southern  intereets  are  in  question.  They  quote  a  section 
of  their  platform  to  prove  this.  At  the  North,  the  conspiraOT 
wears  a  different  aspect,  and  stands  upon  a  doyen-foot.  HtJf 
its  members  are  openly  and  fiercely  opposed  to  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  not  only  demand  its  repeal  aa  a  sine  qua  tion, 
but  the  repeal  of  the  Nebraska  Act  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line.  The  other  half  give  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  national  principles  put  forth  in  a  section  of  the 
Philadelphia  platform.  The  glanng  &ot  is  before  the  country 
that  delegates  from  the  States  North  and  West  met  very  re- 
cently at  Cincinnati,  and  there,  with  singular  nnanimity,  passed 
resolutions  condemning  and  repudiating  the  only  section  of 
the  Philadelphia  platform  that  gives  the  conspiracy  the  least 
possible  chance  of  support  in  a  single  Southern  State.  Suc- 
cess in  New-York  over  the  Seward  faction,  where  there  was  a 
spirited  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  two,  has  em- 
boldened the  Enow-Nothings  to  endorse  the  national  feature 
of  their  creed ;  but  in  no  New-England  State  nor  in  any  West- 
ern one  has  such  assent  been  given,  nor  can  it  be  obtained. 
The  Democracy  of  the  North,  East,  and  West  are  consequently 
the  only  shield  upon  which  the  South  can  rely  to  protect  their 
interests  from  the  a^ressive  policy  of  the  abolitionists.  They 
now  present  an  unbroken  phalanx,  with  all  the  national  prin- 
ciplea of  the  Democratic  party  emblazoned  upon  their  standard. 
Upon  these  principles  they  are  perfectly  united,  even  in  New* 
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York,  and  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  nominees  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gonyention.  Can  the  South  be  bamboozled  with  the  idea 
that  the  constitution,  which  guarantees  them  security  and  peace, 
can  be  safely  entrusted  to  men  who  are  awom  to  violate  its 
spirit  and  meaning  ?  Such  an  imputation  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion upon  their  intelligence.  We  claim  that  in  the  coming 
Presidential  contest,  the  North  will  present  an  unbroken  front 
in  opposition  to  Know-Notbingism.  Can.it  cany  Vermont? 
Fusion  has  that  in  its  breeches-pocket  already.  Can  it  cany- 
New- York  ?  The  Democrats  nave  a  decided  majority  over 
either  of  the  two  factions  into  which  Whicgery  is  divided.  In 
Massachusetts,  when  the  Abolition  and  Free-soil  gentry  are 
counted  out,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  corporal's  guard  for  the 
night-walkers  to  glory  in.  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  went  for  Pierce  and  King  in  1852,  and 
they  will  go  Democratic  a^n,  unless  there  is  such  a  fusion  of 
Black  Kepublicans  and  Know-Nothings  as  leaves  neither 
&ction  its  identity.  It  \a  possible  they  may  harness  the  ox  and 
the  ass  together  in  defiance  of  the  command  of  Ood ;  but  if 
ihey  do,  we  shall  behold  a  scene  of  hooking  on  the  part  of  the 
ox,  and  kicking  performed  by  the  ass,  that  will  be  botn  amusing 
and  instructive.  . 


"Fh/wom"  win  remember  it  well.  It  resulted  iu  the  BMtford  Conventioii,  whidi 
also  oonducted  in  "patriotic''  daliberationii  with  closed  doonu  In  New-EnglBiid, 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  tbo  Fedoralista  opposed  to  the  war  belonged  to  IL  The 
JDitiation  fee  waa  one  dollar.  Each  member  received  a  little  book  containing, 
amoogst  other  thingii,  a  c«rUfioate  of  bia  memberabip,  tdgncd  by  the  offlcens  of  the 
Lodge  to  which  be  belonged.  The  flinds  thus  ccUeoted  were  appropriated  to  the 
political  objecta  of  the  Federal  party.  The  organisation  waa  styled  "  The  "Vftaa- 
iHQTOS  Bemetouot  SocIett."  It  died  of  a  broken  hoail,  Boon  after  the  battle  of 
New-OrleanB. 
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lAfe  and  "Works  of  Qotihe,   By  G.  H.  Lswss.    Boston :  Ticknor 
&  Jields. 

Few  readers  of  the  present  day  but  have  at  some  time  read 
"  The  Sorrows  of  Wertker."  It  was  aa  common  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  aa  "-The  Three  ^aniards"  "Alonzo  and  Melissa,"  or 
'^Charlotte  Temple."  Yon  could  not  put  up  at  a  country  tavern 
without  seeiog  it  in  the  parlor  beside  the  Bible,  nor  visit  a  cir- 
culating library  without  finding  three  or  four  dogs'-eared  copies 
of  it  on  the  firat  shelC  Baron  Yon  Goethe,  as  the  title-page 
called  him,  was  a  famous  man.  The  early  works  of  Goeths 
were  unfortunate  for  hia  after-reputation.  The  class  of  readers 
who  admired  them  most,  the  sentimentalists  of  Werlher,  and  the 
romantacists  of  Ooetz  Yon  Berlichingen  were  unfitted  to  judge 
his  calmer  and  more  classic  efforts,  whilst  those  who  disliked 
him  as  be  appeared  in  "  the  storm  and  stress"  period  of  hie 
literary  life  were  equally  blind  to  hia  riper  merits.  ■  The  Goethe 
of  WerOier  ia  not  the  true  Gotthe,  not  the  wiae  old  man  of 
Weimar,  rich  itt  experience  and  culture,  but  the  eccentric,  dare- 
devil student,  self-questioning,  and  impatient  of  control.  There 
was  never  a  sounder  intellect  than  Goethe's :  there  was  never  a 
more  unsound  book  than  Werlher.  Extremes  meet  in  the  life 
and  worka  of  this  wonderful  man. 

After  Werther,  Miust  is  his  most  popular  work,  and  probably 
the  one  by  which  posterity  will  know  and  judge  nim.  jft 
is  an  incomparable  master-piece,  as  great  in  its  way  as  The 
Odyssey  or  Majnlet  It  touches  the  secret  of  life,  the  mystay 
of  the  universe. 


find  a  recognition  in  it.  It  lets  the  light  into  the  deepest 
and  darkest  cells  of  the  human  heart.  Its  p'ft^os  and  humor 
are  alike  excellent  and  profound. 

Concerning  Goethe  we  have  known  but  littlo  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  t&t  is,  those  of  ua  who  only  read  English.  To  be 
Bore  we  have  several  biographies,  more  or  less  lengthy  and 
accnrate.  For  instance,  Farke  Godwin's  translation  of  WaJtr- 
heU  und  Dichtwng,  originally  published  in  Putnam's  Library  of 
books  which  are  books,  and  afterwards  printed  by  Ozenford 
and  re-printed  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library.    Still  we  knew  but 
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little  of  Goethe.  The  Wahrlieii  und  Dichtung  ends  with  hia 
twenty-sixth  or  seveuth  year,  la  maay  respects  the  most  un- 
eventful period  of  his  Ufe.  Hia  long  connection  with  the 
Conrt  of  Weimar,  the  exalted  personages,  noble,  literary,  and 
artistic,  with  which  it  brought  him  in  cootact :  the  many  and 
widely  different  works  it  produced — in  iaot,  his  whole  man- 
hood and  age  remained  a  myth  to  the  majority  of  readers  oat 
of  Germany.  It  is  a  myth  no  longer,  thanks  to  the  admirable 
Tolumes  of  Mr.  Lewes.  We  are  not  snie  that  they  will  satisfy 
the  great  German's  worshippers,  so  closely  and  dispassionately 
does  Mr.  Lewes  dissect  his  life  in  its  varioos  phases,  and  so 
honestly  state  his  own  opinions  regarding  some  of  Goethe's 
enigmas  and  mistakes ;  bnt  they  will  charm  the  world  of  general 
readers,  and  take  a  permanent  place  among  the  best  biogra- 
phies in  the  language.  Mr.  Lewes  admires  and  loves  Goethe, 
but  he  does  not  blindly  adhere  to  him ;  the  fstiak  worship  of 
genius  forms  no  portion  of  his  literary  creed. 

He  mottoes  his  book  from  Jung  Stilling:  "Goethe's  heart 
which  none  knew,  was  as  great  as  his  mind  which  all  knew ;" 
but  he  fails,  we  think,'to  make  out  his  case.  Goethe's  life  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  patters  of  propriety.  He  kept  a  mis- 
tress iar  yeats,  and  had  a  bad  habit  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
last  pretty  face  that  he  saw.  If  the  pretty  fiwe  happened  to 
belong  to  another  man  it  made  but  little  difference  to  the  sus- 
ceptible poet.  He  was  not  above  coveting  his  neighbor's  wife. 
These  are  not  deadly  sins  in  the  decalogue  of  genius,  however 
much  they  may  be  c(Midemned  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
We  deplore  them,  and  pass  on.  They  are  not  incompatible 
with  that  strange  thing  which  we  cmheta-t;  the  more'a  the 
pity.  But  a  certain  coldness  and  selfishness  of  nature  which 
Goethe  possessed  m^es  us  doubt  the  heart  of  any  man  in 
whom  they  are  inherent.  Setting  aside  his  violations  of  the 
moral  law  he  some  how  fails  to  satisfy  the  lav  of  our  affections. 

The  light  of  his  glory 

"  H^a  roool  &e  beeA,  Imt  oddim  not  near  the  heMt." 

It  may  be  that  our  feeling  is  wrong,  but  we  can  not  reason 
against  it— because  it  is  a  feeling  1  we  admire  Goethe,  but  do 
not  love  him.  StiUing's  motto,  and  Mr.  Lewes'a  fine  writing 
go  for  nothing  here.  Elsewhere  we  unhesitatingly  place  our- 
selves in  his  hands,  and  follow  him  through  the  stately  palaoe 
of  Goethe's  life.  All  literary  students  and  lovers  of  biography 
should  "read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest"  it 
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Mr.  LewBs  we  believe  ia  the  "  "ViTian"  erf  the  Lcmdrni  Leader, 
and  aa  a  theatrical  critic  has,  in  our  opinion,  no  superior. 
There  are  no  felae  refinementa,  or  mere  word-catches  in  hia 
criticisms.  They  display  a  Urge  feeling  for  the  drams,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  its  best  maatere.  To 
him  "Marlowe's  mighty  line  must  be  &iailiar."  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  he  contrasts  aoywhere  the  "Faust"  of 
Goethe,  and  the  £'aastua  of  Marlowe.  To  us  the  latter  has 
always  seemed  the  greater  work.  Shakspeare  appreciated 
Mariowe ;  he  evidently  ranked  him  highest  amongst  the  dra-  ■ 
matists  of  the  age  which  wore  upon  its  garments  the  jewels  of 
Marston,  Dekkar,  Rowley,  Massinger,  Ford,  John  Lyly,  wid 
"Rare  Old  Ben":  and  upon  its  brow  the  "round  and  top"  of 
his  own  imperial  sovereignty  over  nature.  Marlowe  always 
connects  himself  in  our  mmd  with  Goethe  by  the  mysticism  of 
Faust.  What  Hobinson  Crasoe  is  to  the  physical  passion  of 
the  mind — ^longing  for  some  strange,  far-off  place  to  act  out  its 
'capacities  for  creation — some  spot  no  other  foot  has  trod — some 
solitude  to  people  with  the  actual  reproduction  of  the  wild 
models  made  in  day-dreams — Faust  is  to  the  mental  longing 
for  immortal p3wer — power  transcending  humanity,  yet  taking 
humanity,  with  all  its  weaknesses  and  Insurious  desires,  along 
with  it — and  tipping  the  edge  of  common  appetite  with  etern^ 
adamant.  Thus,  in  the  Faustus  of  Marlowe  this  finds  expres- 
sion :  as  where  Mepbistophilus  brings  Helen  of  Troy  before 
him  to  be  hia  paramour,  and  Faustua  stretches  his  arms  wildly 
toward^  and  cries : 

"Is  tUa  thebm  fliat  Bred  athoQMnd  iliip^ 
And  tniTDed  tiie  toplen  towas  of  Ilium  T 
Come^  Hdeo,  malcemeunmtfrfaluiitAatiw/ 
Her  Up8  EQclc  Ibrtti  my  kmiI — see  where  it  flies  I" 

There  is  a  simple  grandeur  also  in  the  metaphysical  parts  of 
Marlowe  which  seem  to  us  to  rise  into  a  higher  air  than  Goethe 
reaches :  as  for  instance,  when  Faustus  asks  Mepbistophilus, 
"Where  is  hell";  his  Satanic  "CbmjK^jKmiw  voj/c^e"  replies: 

"  Hen  is  not  ciidDnsnibed  to  (me  self  place. 
Bat  when  the  elemeata  alull  be  bnmed  iqi^ 
And  eveiy  creetnre  ahall  be  pnrified, 
All  p1»Ke  atiall  be  £sB  that.ue  not  IKaMn." 

A  notice  of  a  memoir  is  not  perhaps  the  best  place  for  snch 
a  comparison  as  institates  itself  in  our  mind  between  Marlowe 
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and  Goethe.  "We  merely  indicate  it  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
oat  Mr.  Lewea,  or  some  other  critic  competent  to  the  task  of  a 
good  article  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  Fausts. 


3%e  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  last  Hundred  Years. 
By  Thokaa  F.  Ouktis,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versitT  at  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln.     New- York  ;  Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Blakeman. 

yfs  are  something  at  a  loss  how  to  enter  upon  a  critical  dis- 
cnaaion  of  the  merits  of  Professor  Ourtis's  work.  The  merita 
of  different  doctrinal  systems,  and  relative  excellence  of  reli- 
gious forms  of  belief  are  not  subjects  which  we  feel  called  to 
discnss.  The  relationship  of  religious  institutions,  and  senti* 
ments  of  action  to  the  political  me  and  structure  of  states  is 
one  which  falls  clearly  within  the  province  of  a  political  nuiga- 
zine.  That  the  internal  policy,  and  external  structure,  and  in- 
fluence of  Baptist  churches  assimilates  most  nearly  to  Eepub- 
licanisra — that  it  is,  in  facl^  a  pure  Republican  form  of  Christ- 
ianity, it  seeraa  to  ua  their  history  very  clearly  shows.  At 
the  basis  of  their  system  lies  the  Yoluntabt  Pbinciplk,  The 
same  principle  underlies  all  Democratic  Bepublicanism.  A 
church,  therefore,  which  ignores  distinctions  between  men; 
which  rejects  hierarchies  and  aristocratic  badges ;  which 
consists  of  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals,  and  denies 
the  power  or  right  of  civil  government  to  interfere  with  hu- 
man conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  appears  to  us  the  most 
gowerfiil  ally  of  Democracy  in  civil  government.  Professor 
ortia  undertakes  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
Baptists  and  Baptist  principles.  He  cites  his  authorities,  and 
invites  examination.  A^  the  fairest  criticism  upon  his  book 
•  we  give  a  running  synopsis  of  its  contents  and  arguments, 
leaving  to  those  who  dissent  the  opportunity  of  examming  for 
themselves  to  see  if  these  things  be  so. 
Thar  prlndples,  he  says,  embrace : 

1.  FrMd(iinofOoiisdeDoe,iiid  theeDtiisBepantionof  OhnrdiuidState. 

3.  A  Oonrerted  Cburch  MemberBhip. 

3.  Sacnuneats  inopcrativtt  without  ciunce  and  Fiuth. 
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4,  BelJBTerB  the  ooly  ScTiptanl  Subjects  of  BaptiBiii. 
fi.  Immersion  klwftys  th«  Baptism  of  Uie  New  lesUment^ 
Fines,  fetters,  knd  banishment  alone  appeared  the  suitable  rarard  for 
such  opinioDB.    Nor,  on  the  cotitrarj,  it  is  the  chief  complaint  of  evaiiKeli- 
cal  PedobaptistB  that  the  difference  ia  bo  unimportant  as  not  to  josti^  Bi^ 
tistB  in  maintaining  their  peculiarities  aa  a  distinct  denomination. 


Two  points  which,  Buperfldallf  viewed,  may  seem  distinct,  an  here  con- 
nected together,  because  thej  wUI  be  found  to  resolve  themsdves  eBsentiallT 
into  one  great  principle.  The  ntmost  diatjnctjon  ia,  that  the  union  of  Churdi 
and  State  puts  a  premium  upon  one  form  of  religion,  while  all  other  oppoei- 
tioD  to  freedom  of  conscience  places  a  penalty  upon  another.  But  as  in  the 
former  case  the  Church  which  is  established  receives  a  premium  from  the 
dissenter,  its  union  with  the  State  involves,  in  fact,  a  stigma,  a  penaltv  on 
all  other  forma  of  worship,  and  this  being  compulso^,  is  persecution.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  can  not  be  (iiHj  and  fairly  predicated  where  any  penalty 
is  attached  to  its  ezerdse. 

Of  the  millions  of  all  denominations  in  this  country,  who  now  enjoy  so 
perfectly  as  we  do  the  inestimable  blesfiinc  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  all 
those  who  throughout  Europe  and  the  world  are  advocating  it  in  various  de- 
grees, few  are  aware  how  much  they  are  indebted  for  these  views  and  en- 
joyments to  the  Baptists;  fewer  still  Imow  that  this  indebtedness,  such  as 
it  is,  is  not  mere  accident,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  diBtinctivB 
peculiarities  as  a  denomination.  They  may  probably  hare  learned  fh)m 
EhmcToft  that  Koger  Williams  was  the  first  Christian  legislator  who  intro- 
duced perfect  religious  liberty  into  the  constitution  of  any  State,  but  are  not 
aware,  perhaps,  that  these  views  were  advocated  publicly  in  London  by  the 
Baptists,  with  great  zeal,  a  few  years  before  be  came  to  this  country.  Or  if 
prepared  to  go  so  tar,  they  are  probably  ignorant  that  the  advocacy  of  tiiis 
spiritual  freedom  is  to  be  traced  in  connection  with  Baptist  sentiments,  long 
before  the  time  of  Luther,  among  the  Waldenses,  and  through  such  men  as 
Arnold  of  Bresda,  Peter  de  Bmis,  and  the  Henricsns,  back  probably  to  the 
Donatists,  and  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great 

Arnold  of  Brescia  about  a.c.  118Q-6T,  maintained  the  same  views, 
but  with  a  greater  vigor  and  immediate  political  effect  and  dJstinct- 
DcBS  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  cotemporaries.  Uberty,  sacred  and 
secular,  was  uie  great  object  of  bis  lifb.  He  produced  an  immense  effect 
upon  Europe  and  his  age,  and  gave  an  Impulse  to  those  reforming  move- 
mentB  in  the  Church  of  Bome  that  are  distinctly  traceable  as  the  germs 
from  which,  four  hundred  years  later,  sprang  the  great  Protestant  Rerannv 

As  Dr.  Brewster  says :  "  Insisting  that  the  Ungdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  ' 
world,  he  maintained  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  was  an  un- 
principled usurpation  of  the  rights  of  princes,  and  that  all  the  corinptions 
which  disgraced  the  Christian  bitb,  and  all  tlie  animoaitieB  wbich  distracted 
the  ChurcD,  sprang  &om  the  overgrown  possessions  of  tbe  clergy."  He 
commenced  in  his  native  city,  hot  it  was  in  Bome  itself  that  the  amaiinK 
power  of  this  man  and  of  his  principles  were  chiefly  snccessfU.  He  restored 
Uie  Roman  Republic,  and  maintained  it  for  ten  ^ears.  Four  Popes  saccess- 
ively  driven  from  tbe  Eternal  City,  tried  in  vam  to  snbdne  him.  At  last 
when  Frederidi  Barbarossa,  hired  Ibr  that  purpose,  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
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turiDE  him,  bo  feirfal  of  hig  popnktity  wen  those  in  power,  Out  hftving 
Btnngled  him  io  prison,  bis  bod^  waa  burned  and  his  ishea  thrown  into  the 
ITiber,  lest  the  people  shoTiId  idolise  his  beloTed  remAlns. 

There  is  ui  epitome  of  the  fklth  of  the  Wftldensea  of  the  twelfth  oentnrf, 
gtren  by  the  Oenturiators  of  H&gdebur^,  which  does  not  n.y  vaj  thins  about 
ioiknt  bRptiam  one  way  or  other,  but  &BsertB,  "  the  Pope  hath  not  toe  pri- 
outcy  OTBT  all  the  Churches  of  Cbrist,  neither  Juith.  ha  the  power  qf  both 
taorde."  But  another  fall  confession  of  their  Mth  of  the  same  centnry  (a.d. 
1120)  says:  "  We  hold  in  abhorenee  ali  human  iuTentiooB.  aa  prooeeding 
from  Antichrist,  whioh  prodaee  dittreu  and  are  prejudieiiU  to  ti»  liberie 
Iff  the  mind." 

Enough  thia  to  show  that  ttom  &m  time  of  Pope  Sylrestar,  that  is,  &om 


the  time  of  Oonatautinei  when  he  united  the  amitn^  and  temporal  power, 
there  is  men  reason  to  &el  awm^d  that  there  has  been  a  body  of  men  who 
hare  opposea  the  whole  of  this,  ud  have  Tigeromdy  maintained  freedom  of 


oonaoieDCe  and  the  entire  separation  of  Ohnrch  and  B 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  luatory  of  Aia  great  prinoipk  usoe  the  Sefbnna' 
tion,  the  Humooitefl  moat  dalm  out  first  notioe.  At  a  time  when  all  other 
denomioationa  sought  to  estabhah  themselves  by  allianoea  with  the  State, 
ftttd  too  fivqiienUy  by  becoming  the  peraeontorstnth^  brethren,  the  Hen- 
nonites,  who  sprang  out  of  the  Waldenses  in  1£86,  contended  for  perfect 
liberty  of  cooacienoe,  and  that  the  magistiKlM  had  no  ri^t  to  iateifsre  with 
religious  convlctiimB.  This  epinioa  is  founded  on  "the  one  principle,'' 
which,  as  Moiheim  justly  remark^  is  at  the  basis  of  all  thnr  peouiiarities, 
that  is,  "that  the  kingdom  which  Christ  has  estabUshed  on  eartfa  is  a  naible 
sodety  or  c<Hiipany,  in  which  is  no  place  for  any  but  holy  or  pious  persona." 
Hence  all  connection  with  mere  state  institotions,  wiiere  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership must  be  different,  they  regarded  as  injurious.  In  titis  they  hare 
always  pnaevered,  and  when  about  the  year  l^/a,  on  the  publication  of  the 
proofa  of  their  ancient  origin,  by  Ptofeasor  UpeiJ  and  Dr.  Denumt,  they 
were  ofiered  Kavernmetit  support  by  the  King  of  the  Netheriands,  and  recog- 
nition aa  a  state  religion,  they  declined  the  bounty  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
contrary  to  their  oldest  and  moat  settied  principles. 

Henry  YIIL  burned  Papists  and  Baptists  at  the  same  stake  to  prove 
himself  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Oraamer's  hands  were  stained  wttli  the 
blood  of  pious  women,  while  Queen  Elumbeth  re-lig^ted  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  like  her  father,  to  bom  Anabaptists  and  Gatholioi  King  James  re- 
solved to  "  break  the  spirit  of  the  Noa-eonfonnists  if  it  would  not  bow,"  and 
caused  them  to  quit  the  oountry  in  large  namt>ers.  In  the  reign  of  Obtrles 
L,  Archbishop  Laud  ruled  the  Church  with  a  rod  of  iron;  fines,  imprison- 
ments, cutting  off  the  ears,  branding  in  the  &ce,  and  tortures  of  all  Idnds 
were  iofilcted. 

Nor  did  the  Presbyterians,  when  they  obtdned  the  power,  neglect  usii% 
the  authority  of  the  state  to  pervecute,  as  wtil  as  promote,  in  thur  tvm.  In 
1638,  while  Roger  Willianis  was  battling  for  freedom  of  conscience  with 
Hassachnsetts,  and  nearly  thirty  years  afto"  their  principles  bad  been  pub- 
licly avowed  in  London  by  the  Baptisla,  we  find  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  Scotland  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  the  civil  power  in  a  manner  never  exceeded  by  Popery  itsel£  They 
forbade  "all  printers  in  the  Ungdom  from  printing  or  ro-printing  any  con- 
fesBsion  of  &itb,  or  protestation,  orreaumproor  ctmtra^'  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious controversies,  "  without  warrant  subscribed  by  the  clerk  to  the  As- 
«etably."     In  lii2,  Roman  Catholics  were  <w4ered  to  renounce  tbeir 
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"  obstin»cy"  under  penalty  of  bAdshmeiit  or  imprisonment,  u  might  eeem 
fit 

But  ia  1660,  earij  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  the  Baptists  in  Gre&t 
Britvn  publicly  wrote  and  published  their  piotestatt(»ia  sKtunst  all  penecn- 
tioo,  for  cODKi«<iae'  Bake.  John  Knox  replied  to  obb  of  taese  pubUcatienB, 
lo  a  'Ereatise  called  "An  aosirer  to  a  great  number  of  blasphemous  CaTillatione, 
written  by  on  Anabaptiat  and  adversary  of  Qod's  et«nis]  Predestination, 
and  confuted  by  John  Knox."  Alluding  to  persecuting  GhriiitisnB,  the  Bap- 
tist had  aaid  :  "  Be  these  I  pray  yon,  Hie  sheep  whom  (Jhriat  bath  sent  forHi 
in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  can  the  sheep  persecute  the  wolf }  Doth  Abel  kill 
Cain!  Doth  Darid,  though  he  might,  kill  Saul  f  Doth  he  which  ia  bom 
after  the  apirit  kill  him  that  is  bom  after  the  flesh  V 

To  all  this  John  Knoz  replies  :  "  I  will  not  now  so  mudi  labor  to  confute 
by  my  pen,  as  my  full  purpooe  is  to  lav  the  same  to  thy  chai^  if  I  shall  ap~ 
prehend  thee  in  any  conunoowealth  wnere  jostaee  against  blasphemerB  may 
be  miniBtered  as  Qod's  word  raquiretfa.  And  hereof  I  give  thee  warning 
Uat  that  after  thou  shalt  complain  that  under  the  cloak  of  friendship  I  have 
deceived  thee.  Wert  thou  my  natural  brT>tbar,  I  durst  not  concotd  thine  ini< 
qnity  in  this  case." 

In  1610,  we  find  John  EobinsoOj  the  oelebrated  Puritan  divine,  the  father 
of  the  Pilgrims,  writing  earnestly  in  defense  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
"  to  pouisb  cirilly,  religious  acUons,"  "  ho  being  the  preserver  of  both  tables, 
and  so  to  punish  all  branches  of  both."  lie  is  to  "  by  compulsion,  repress 
pablic  and  notable  idolatry,  as  also  to  provide  that  the  truth  of  Ood  in  his 
ordinanoe  be  taught  and  published,  and  by  some  penalfy  to  provoke  his  sub- 
jects universally  unto  hearing  for  tneir  inatruction  and  conversion ;  yea,  to 
inflict  the  same  upon  them  V  "f^  ■^"^  ieaehing  ikty  offer  not  ihemtthei 

Opposed  to  him  was  John  Smyth,  originally  an  Episcopal  dergyman,  of 
such  superior  ^illUes  that  Bishop  Hall  speaks  even  of  John  Bobinaou  as  no 
more  than  his  "  shadow."  He  thinking  it  would  be  a  great  h^  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Baptists  in  England  for  the  exilei  to  return  and  openly 
avow  their  sentiments,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  brethren  sod  returned 
with  them  as  their  pastor  to  London,  in  order  as  they  dedared  that  Ohrtst 
might  say  to  them,  ministering  to  their  persecuted  brethren,  "  I  waa  in  pri- 
son and  ye  visited  me,  in  distress  and  ye  comforted  me."  "  They  deter- 
mined to  challenge  king  and  state  to  their  faoea,  and  not  give  w«y  to  them, 


no,  not  a  foot"  Thus  they  returned  to  their  own  conntir,  there  to  vindi- 
cate the  great  priudplea  of  moral  and  religious  freedom.  How  much  Eng- 
land, how  muca  America,  how  much  the  whide  world  owes  and  will  owe  to 


Seat  act  of  uneurpassed  mt»«I  henHSm,  who  can  tell  f 
binson  in  Holland  not  only  <»i^oeed  the  return  of  Mr.  Smyth  to 
England,  bat  was  still  more  opposed  to  nia  views  of  the  right  of  Contcience. 
In  1614,  he  pubUshed  an  attack  npon  these,  which  led  to  an  extended  con- 


trov«?y  between  him  and  Mr.  Helwisse,  Mr.  Smyth's 

It  wQl  be  evident  thus  far  that  the  differaioe  between  the  Baptists  and  all 
other  Christian  sects,  at  this  time,  waa  not  one  of  d^ree,  but  of  priiuiipl^ 
It  was  not  as  to  the  measive  of  toleration,  but  of  an  inalienable  right  to  ab- 
stract liberty  of  consdence. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  a  Welsh  lad  was  noticed  by  Sir  Edward 
G(^  on  acoffont  of  his  mannscript  notes  of  cases  argued  befMV  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  of  Semons.  TluB  great  man,  the  promoter  of  liber^, 
bocarae  the  patron,  friend,  and  almost  fiuW  of  this  lad,  who  in  turn  ch«rii£- 
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«d  an  eothudutic  regard  for  tha  life  and  writiDgB  of  his  benefiustor.  Coke 
got  him  into  one  of  the  most  faroonB  public  Bchools  in  London — the  Charter 
fionse— where  bis  abilities  won  him  distinguished  honors,  and  a  pension  for 
his  support  at  the  Univemty.  The  name  of  this  youth  is  still  preserved  at 
Jesue'  Coiiege,  Oxford — Kooer  Wai.tAMg.  It  will  ever  be  preserred  ia  the 
records  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world,  of  the  great  Lights  of  Religiong 
Liberty,  and  above  all  of  those  whose  names  are  written  in  bearen. 

"  It  is  wonderfal,"  as  Baocroft  hag  said,  "  with  what  distinctnesB  Roger 
Williams  deduced  his  inferenoM,  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
eyery  fair  inference  from  his  docMnes,  and  the  circumspection  with  which 
he  repelled  every  uojust  impntation."  Bven  Oliver  Cromwell,  England's 
^^t  Protector,  and  one  lees  disposed  to  penecnte  than  the  Prelatiats,  or 
Puritans,  of  his  day,  developed  not,  in  his  whole  course  of  government,  one 
principle  or  practice  of  haJf  the  value  of  this  to  the  world.  Indeed,  he 
daimed  the  right,  as  head  of  the  State,  to  persecute  Roman  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians,  and  even  to  examine  every  minister  as  to  his  call  to  preach. 

To  the  honor  of  first  proclaiming  religious  freedom  to  the  world  by  law, 
Archbishop  Hughes  has  preferred  this  daim  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic proprietor  of  Maryland,  IiOrd  Baltimore.  But  with  what  preposteroua 
injuetice  this  claim  is  urged,  let  &ct8  show.  It  is  sud  that,  aa  early  as 
16Sa,  he  bad  recoguised  a  general  religious  toleration.    But  where  is  the 

{iroof  of  it  in  any  authentic  shape  before  1648  f  Not  in  the  Charter  certain- 
y,  which  contains  no  single  hint  of  any  toleration  in  religion  not  vouchsafed 
<by  the  laws  of  England.    BuL  on  the  other  hand,  places  of  worship,  it  ia 

erovided,  are  to  be  consecrated  according  to  the  "  emdesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
md,"  and  all  laws  were  to  be  "sofar  as  couvenientiy  might  be,  consonant 
to  the  laws  of  England,"  wbichwould,  of  course,  have  force  until  others  wer« 
enacted.  The  most  which  can  be  pretended,  therefore,  is,  that  the  desir« 
and  intention  to  extend  this  toleration  resided  in  the  breast  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, although  he  had  not  the  power  to  give  it  the  force  of  legal  enact- 
ment. But  we  have  seen  that,  so  tkr  as  this  was  concerned,  twenty-one 
years  before  this  time,  the  Baptists  in  London  had  published  to  the  world 
br  more  noble  sentiments  in  &vor  of  religious  freedom.  R<^r  WiUiamB 
had  probably  uttered  &r  higher  principles  two  years  befbre  ;  and  for  centu- 
ries and  centuries  the  Walruses  had  protested  agunst  the  Roman  Oatholio 


But  K  was  not  until  1649  that  this  toleration  was  duly  enacted.  In  what 
way,  then,  can  it  be  pretended  titat  the  Roman  Catholic  has  precedenoe  of 
the  Baptist  as  to  dates  F  In  1 680,  Rogw  Williams  commenced  to  preach  in 
favor  of  religions  liberty;  and  in  1686,  having  purchased  territory  from  the 
Indians,  commenced  to  fbnod  a  colony  on  the  express  prindple  of  perfect 
religious  liber^.  In  1630,  others  having  joined,  and  purchased  the  terri- 
' —  of  the  present  State  of  Rhode-Ialand,  a  voluntary  government  wasfor- 
y  institated  by  a  solemn  coreaant  of  all  to  "snhmit  to  the  orders  of  the 


torv  of  the  present  State  of  Rhode-Ialand,  a  voluntary  government  was  for- 
maUy  institated  by  a  solemn  coreaant  of  all  to  "snhmit  to  the  orders  of  the 
major  part  in  amttMtigt  only.^  Thus  was  a  cODfltittitioa  formed  on  the  ex- 
pte«  basis  of  a  perfect  Hber^  <tf  consdence.  It  is  true  Uiat  it  was  not  until 
1644  that  Rogw  WiUiams  obtained  his  Charter  ftxim  the  king.  This  was 
ttot  sought,  even  then,  because  he  deemed  it  neceasarr,  but  only  expedient, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  encroachments  of  the  colony  of  HasBacKusetts. 
This  Charter  was  obt^ned,  and  sotnnnly  accented  and  adopted  by  the  In< 
habitants,  in  1647 ;  and  on  the  lOUi  of  Hay,  m  that  year,  a  body  of  lawa 
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was  enacted,  and  the  goT«nimeat  ftuther  settled  upon  ibe  principle  of  per- 
fect religious  libertj.  Even  this  last  was  abont  two  Tears  previous  to  anj 
•nactanent  in  &Tor  of  toleration  afterward  eatablisbed  in  Ma^land.  A  more 
Yilal  point,  howerer,  ttum  one  of  dates  remaiiiB  to  be  considered. 

The  very  word  toleration  implies  a  right  to  persecute :  and  how  ftr  was 
hnmunitj  in  this  case  to  extend  t  When  first,  in  1649,  it  took  the  form  of 
law,  while  allowing  gemersl  religions  liberty  to  others,  it  denonnccd  death, 
with  forfeiture  of  goods,  against  all  who  ihonld  den  j  the  Godhea4  of  any  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinitj,  and  fine,  whipping,  and  banishment, 
against  all  who  sbould  otter  any  reproachful  words  or  speeches  respecting 
the  Virgin  Uary,  it  was  ezpiesd;  declared  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ilwuld  bSTe  all  its  rights  and  pilTilegea,  and  that,  in  particular,  no  Koman 
Oatholtc  should  be  moleated.  In  &ct,  it  was  a  mere  plan  to  indude  Papists 
in  a  reUgious  liber^  just  broad  enough  to  shield  them  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  FuritaDB,  &wt  no  broadtr.  Instead  of  equitable  tenns  of  dtiienship, 
it  would  have  put  to  death  such  men  as  Dr.  Channing  and  Edward  Everett ; 
and  even  Robert  Hall,  fbi  the  opinions  of  his  earlier  years.  These  laws 
were  never  repealed,  and  only  superseded  a  few  years  ago  by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  Constitution.  They  probably  remain  the  law  to  this  day  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Lord  Baltimore  was,  indeed,  no  bigot,  and  ftr  in  advance  of  most  of  his 
own  sect  and  age.  But  a  claim  like  that  put  forth  by  Archbishop  Hughes 
manifests  a  degree  of  effrontery  rarely  equalled.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
just  before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  James  IL  attempted  a  system  of  tolera- 
tion of  exactly  this  vei;  character,  merely  to  smuggle  in  the  Catholics,  sod 
throw  England  back  W^  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
treachery  was  discorerM,  and  James  IL  lost  his  throne  soon  alter,  none  con- 
sidering religious  liboiiy  ssfe. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  American  'B«v<dtition.  all  the  other  coloniee 
probably,  except  Rhode-Island  and  Pennsylvania,  had  more  or  less  of  an 
eatablished  Chofch,  and  tharefi>re  religions  persecntjon. 

l^e  above  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  ustory  of  religious  liberty,  prior  to  fhe 
hit  hundred  peon.  It  was  essentially  a  Baptist  [vJnciple,  dnired  by  them, 
MMi  by  them  alone,  Ihrai  their  views  of  church-membership.  It  was  first 
Introduced  by  Soger  Williams  into  the  roistered  principles  of  actnal  states- 
manship. In  ^1  this  he  was  the  precursor  of  Hilton,  and  the  superior  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Bancroft  has  still  further  justly  said: 
"If  Copernicus  is  held  in  perpetual  reverence,  because  on  his  death-bed  be 
published  to  theworldthat  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system — if  the  name 
of  Cepler  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  human  excellence  for  bis  sagacity  in 
detecting  the  laws  of  planetary  motion — If  the  genius  of  Newton  has  been 
almost  adored  for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light,  and  weighing  the  heavenly  bodies' 
In  a  balance,  let  there  be  for  the  name  of  Rogor  Wuliamt  at  least  some  hum- 
ble place  aiMmg  those  who  have  advanced  moral  science,  and  tnade  them- 
selves the  benabeton  i^  muikind." 


What  has  given  them  United  States  snch  perfect  reli^ouB  liber^  as  aO 
joy  r  Beyond  aU  question,  Hu  eaecessfal  working  of  the  princf plea  of  a 
w  nmsdence  in  Bnode-laland  and  FennajWania.    Hasaacbusetts  beside 


tit*  one  and  Tiifinia  beiild*  the  othw,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  maltreated  itt 
variooB  ways,  by  law,  for  consdenoe'  sake.  Tet  it  waa  not  fimnd  to  render 
the  people  more  religions.  On  the  contrary,  it  alienated  the  minds  of  some 
ofthebest  dtisens  from  each  other  uid  from  the  State,  and  two  of  the  most 
ffderiy,  religious,  and  pleasant  dties  to  reside  in,  ereo  to  this  day,  ai«  Pn>- 
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videnee  and  PUUdelpliu,  one  b«iag  ftt  tbtt  tiKM  of  tin  Kavotntion  tii6  IwgMt 
cit7  of  the  Union,  tae  other  pnibsblf  the  irwlthiest  in  proportion  to  Ita 
siM.  Hence,  when  ■  a^g^la  oame  whieh  okUed  for  tho  most  perbot  union 
and  itrength  otvfvv  oolooj  individaaUj,  and  of  the  wholo  colleetJTely,  tb« 
only  oonree  was  to  ffiscontinae  eveiT  oocaaion  of  diounsion  ud  aliBtuuUon, 
bj  aUoving  a  perfect  freedom  of  ratglons  opinieoa. 

One  immediate  oocaaion  of  biingiag  eU  theae  ptiitciflM  into  aotirat  ma 
the  peneonlion  and  eafcangeaent  prodneed  by  toe  BataUiriied  religion  in 
Tirgpu,  preparing  aad  uniting  die  pnUio  mind,  to  no  araaU  degree,  m  anch 
ft  manner  as  to  precipitate  the  American  Kert^uttoD. 

The  tnagistralai  and  aristocraUo  Mends  of  the  EitabUBhed  Ohnieh  felt 
their  dangw,  aad  impriaoned  all  the  more  Eeabma  Baptist  preaohwa  on 
whom  lh«7  ooald  laf  handa.  Tfate  «dy  rataed  their  popolarltr  irith  tbe 
eonuBon  people,  on^  at  length  it  became  a  saving  of  their  enemies,  that  it  ' 
was  nseleoa  to  inoaPGerate  the  Baptiste,  as  tliej  wovld  oelf  preach  mwe 
soeeanfell;  from  the  pri80fl-wind)»ra. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  Bartdntionary  War  all  penecotioa  for  Rligiona 
onnloiis  was  fbre?«r  blotted  tnsi  the  statnte^Mioka,  and  ataest  by  the  end 
of  th^  struggle,  the  last  Teatige  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  the 
compulsory  support  of  r«Ugion,  was,  chiefly  through  the  inflneaee  of  tdbe 
Baptlata,  aboHuied,  in  this  the  most  populous  and  influential  State  of  that 
time,  jeffbraon,  who,  though  a  fk«e-thinker,  had  studied  oareAiily  the 
principlea  of  the  Baptists,  took  the  lead,  and  oarried  them  throuA. 

The  first  Oontineatal  CoogrsM  ercr  held  was  in  1T74,  In  Philadelphia, 
two  yeara  before  the  Declaration  of  Independeaoe.  It  bad  not  been  in  ace- 
sira  ten  days  before  these  commit  teea,  as  reproewtatiTes  of  the  denomin*- 
tioD,  memorialized  Congress  that  they  united  with  their  ooaatry  hi  defense 
of  its  priTil^ee,  and  beaonght  Uiem  to  secure  at  once  the  reoognition  of  (JU 
inatimabl*  nfhlt  ^eotueitne*.  OommittoM  wet*  i^poiMed,  and  thewhole 
so^ect  was  discussed  with  much  earnestness. 

Accordingly  the  Baptists  memoriahied  Ae  next  aeaseit  of  the  HasMohn- 
setts  Legislature  1770.  In  doif%  so  theysaM:  "Our  real  grioTaneea  are, 
that  we,  as  well  as  our  fathers,  have  from  time  to  time  bean  taxed  <»  reli- 
gjods  accounts  where  we  were  not  represented,  and  onr  oaoses  tune  fa 


tried  by  interested  Judges.    For  a  tkii  L«ti*latnn  to  inmem  rtUgiom  taiem, 

'-    (>»aone»iM,ap«tMr*thieAthtb'omttilu«nttnngrhadtofiii  •  ■'    - 

iffoirtgtntireiifCUt^thtirjwrUdietiaH.    Wearepwauade 

freedom  fnm  being  taxed  by  dril  mlera  to  r^igious  worship  is  not  a 


It  ^  their  fiiirUiietiott.    We  are  pwauaded  that  an 
mete  &Tor  from  any 


wrong  our  consdenoea  by  allowing  that  power  to  mem  wUch  we  believe 
belongs  only  to  God." 

By  the  time  of  the  dose  of  Ae  war  of  Independence,  the  prinaiples  of  re- 
ligious liberty  had  become  almost  national  In  1787  the  aot  for  the  gorwn- 
meat  of  the  North-weat  Territory  proridad  that  "  no  person  should  ever  be 
molsstid  (m  acoount  of  his  mode  of  worriiip  or  rellgiMB  sentkaent  in  the 
Bsid  Territory."  NoOiing,  howerer,  had  been  done  by  Oongress  to  secw* 
reli^us  liberty  elsewhere.  In  August,  17Wi  tfaetaferc^  a  Oommittee  of 
the  Baptist  Cborehea  in  ViTgiuia  preeentdd  an  address  to  Oeneral  Washing- 
ton wherein  tbey  expieiaed  a  high  regard  ftff  him,  hot  '*a  fear  that  oar  r» 
ligiou  rights  wwe  not  well  aeenred  In  our  new  constitution  of  gonmmenk" 
In  answer  to  this  he  assured  them  of  his  readiMss  to  nss  his  infloenoe  to 
make  these  rights  indisputable,  declaring  that  the  religions  socie^  of  which 
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th«^  were  members  Iwd  been  "  thronghoat  America  nnifomily  the  perse-    . 
venng  pTomotera  of  the  gloriouB  ReroIutioiL"    In  the  following  moDth, 
ftccoi^inglj,  BD  uneodnient  to  the  Conetitution  wma  pused,  decluing  tb»t 
Congress  uioold  "  make  no  Uv  reapectiig  any  esttMiahnient  of  religion,  or 
promblting  tbe  free  exerdse  thereoC" 

This  Professor  Onrtis  olaims  to  be  tha  true  history  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  right  to  worsliip  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  oar  own  oonaciences  was  secnred  to  American  citizeoB. 
He  claims  it  as  the  distinctive  honor  of  hie  denomination,  that 
they  fed  always  in  the  work.  Ho  very  frankly  and  fairly 
accords  to  other  denominations  all  the  merit  of  their  good  aots 
in  this  direction,  but  he  claims  for  his  own  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  standard-bearer  in  the  war  waged  from  ibe 
days  of  CoQstantine  the  Great  to  the  days  of  Boger  Wilhams. 

If  this  be  true — and  his  historical  reference  are  before  the 
public  and  open  to  controversy  if  not  ezact — he  appears  to  show 
that  the  caroinal  principles  of  Democaratio  Bepnblicaaiem  have 
sustained  his  people  against  Fopes,  Smperors,  Coancils,  and 
GonaistOTtes,  and  at  last  fonnd  their  full  religions  development 
in  the  United  States,  as  a  rule  of  relatjonabip  between  civil 
and  religions  affairs ;  and  their  political  development  in  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  ia  a  bold  claim  at  any  rate ;  and  if  substantiated,  the  moat 
glorious  one  ever  made  by  a  Christian  Church. 
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FOEBIGW. 

EHQLAin). — Tbkt  cleir  Ball,  or  rather  thtit  dear  Boll's  Head— the  Imperial 
QoTemmmit  of  Great  Bribun,  Canada,  the  EaEtrlodies  and  Southern  Sebas- 
topol,  does  not  appear  to  have  committed  any  more  than  its  nsnal  amount 
of  "betisGe"  during  the  month  of  January.  England  reminds  us  of  tha 
man  vbo  was  bom  of  a  Sondaj,  and  of  all  the  mishapa  in  the  woi^d,  of  a 
Sunday  which  fell  on  the  29  th  day  of  February,  whioh  being  biaaeztile,  the  poor 
felloVa  birth-day  came  only  once  in  four  years,  and  bo  he  never  came  of  <^ 
until  he  was  aighttz-four.  She  is  always  fonr  years  behind  the  age,  and 
pottering  and  drirelling  away  at  some  old  fogy,  old-world  nonseuM  which 
has  been,  flill  three  of  those  years,  exploded  in  eTeiy  other  quarter  of  the 
globa  Father  Miller  himself  could  not  hurry  ap  her  millenniuni.  She  woold 
sink,  aad  bnry  herself  in  the  "  salt  ooze"  around  her  foggy  little  island, 
with  all  the  "ascension  robes"  of  all  bis  disciples,  male  and  female,  made 
into  a  baUoon  to  bear  her  up.  , . .  Just  think  of  it.  We  wereflooded  with 
liee  on  this  side  of  the  herring-pond — "  gnKS  as  tho  JUher  who  b^at  thetn'' 
— id  at,  the  London  Tinut— about  Rusma  and  the  Caar.  Russia  was  used 
up,  Russia  was  bankrupt ;  her  population  dacimated ;  trade  stopped ;  peo- 
ple starving ;  Cau"  going  crasy ;  nobility  disaffected ;  Ber&  rebellious — every 
thing  in  Kumia  was  in  &ct  gone  quite  to  the  dogs — and  nothing  kept  her  from 
being  knocked  into  "  pi,"  or  falling  all  apart  into  little  bits,  but  the  winter 
and  the  ic«.  Soon  as  spring  came,  and  a  great  thaw — that  was  the  last  of 
her.  So  the  London  Timet  said.  So  veraciouB  members  of  Parliament  said. 
So  BOmebodysaid  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  CapidPalmerston  Bud;  bat  who 
he  said  it  to  no  body  said.  Ttnkeedom  grew  somewhat  &tigned  with  this 
standing  joke  of  the  geoUemen  about  St.  James's,  and  Printing-Houee  Square, 
and  Downing  street,  and  rather  "  gaessed"  Et  would  be  a  "  leetle"  more 
satiabctory  to  have  Uie  endenee  of  a  pur  or  so  of  Yankee  «yw,  or  Yankee 
ears,  before  the  universal  Yankee  nation  accept«d  the  whole  thing  as  gospel. 
So  CoL  T.  P.  Sliafiher  ran  over  to  take  a  loolt  at  matters  and  things  in  Rus- 
sia i  and  when  he  got  there  it  fell  out  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  conld  not 
discover  a  smgle  thing  of  all  the  things  veradonsly  reported  by  the  London 
press.  "  Tout  an  contr^re" — no  body  seemed  a  bit  disturbed,  or  frightened, 
at  the  redoubtable  Englishmen,  who  didn't  carry  the  Malakof^  The  Czar 
was  very  well  in  his  mind,  and  at«  with  an  ^>petite.  The  "  nobles"  were 
not  turned  to  "  nbiepences."  Hie  serb  were  eager  to  go  and  play  soldier. 
Srerjbodyhadmoremoney  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with;  and  no  body 
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urcd  vhetber  it  Uiaved  or  oot  The  Colonel  eune  right  home  and  let  the 
cAt  out  of  the  bag.  'Wicked  Colonel,  to  do  euch  &  thing,  kad  nearly  split 
the  Thundenr'a  aides  with  «urBing,  ud  Tankeedom'a  with  laughiDg.  Col. 
T.  P.  Shafher,  you  are  a  bad  fellow.  Whj  couldn't  you  leave  John  Bull 
quiet  in  his  conceitT  It  didn't  hurt  you,  did  itT  We  all  knew  what  Gui- 
tastical  fibs  he  was,  telling;  but  we  knew  why  he  ^d  it.  It  was  to  salve 
his  conscience  and  his  pride  for  taking  to  his  heels,  down  in  the  Crimea 
there,  and  leaving  poor  Jean  Crapaud  to  get  all  the  glory  and  hard  knocks. 
Just  see  the  mischief  you  have  been  and  gone  and  done,  sir.  And  have  a 
sharp  eye  for  yourself,  too,  sir,  Zou-  have  waked  up  the  "Thunderer." 
He  ia  "  enragi."  He  Ibama  at  the  mouth.  Don't  let  him  catch  yon  on  his 
cellar-door;  or  playing  "  cbaDies"  in  bis  area,  my  military  friend,  tinless  your 
back'ia  covered  with  Bossia  leather.  Just  listen  to  him  a  minute,  and  you 
will  see  what  sort  of  fun  yon  have  to  expect  from  him. 
Quoth  the  aroused  Titan : 

"  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  a  weakling  'by  tbe  side  of  Cot.  TaL  F.  Sbafflier. 
It  ia  a  pity  tb&t  his  account  of  tbe  Suasion  empire  haa  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
ftall-longth  portrtut  of  the  illustrious  traveller.  Wo  sliould  bavo  bleed  to  see  tbe 
very  Gg^re  of  that  keen  and  sallow  Yankee  as  be  actually  crouched  in  the  fbll 
■  fiitb  of  a  Busman  but,  and,  wbila  be  aaslduoualy  whittled  awaj  at  some  convenient 
piece  of  tiinber,  resolved  with  hiioaolf  Uie  beat  means  of  pouring  a  roseate  splen- 
dor over  that  uncooifbrtable  scene.  How  far  he  baa  succeeded  it  must  tje  lor  lus 
roadere  to  decide." 

If  our  Colonel  does  not  send  Boanerges  a  "lock  of  his  hair,"  as  a  sma'J 
mark  of  his  kind  regards,  be  "  shall  never  more  be  officer  of  ours."  Of 
course,  ■  Yankee's  coloring  Russia  red,  bleaches  the  stun  of  defeat  from  the 
cheek  of  Brittania,  Of  course,  a  Yankee's  spittbg  tobacoo-Juice,  takes  off 
all  that  is  foolish  from  the  ThundMor's  spitting  its  harmless  venom  against 
the  walls  of  Cronstadt  and  Horth-SebastopoL  Of  course,  a  Yankee's  whit- 
tling a  shingle  supersedes  the  necessity  of  Eoglaud's  retrieving  her  lost 
honor  by  cutting  through  the  war. like  host  of  "Holy  Russia.''  Certainly 
a  foil-length  portrait  of  Col.  Shaffuer  would  be  a  prettier  sight,  than  the 
poor  daub  of  war  she  has  bung  up  thi»  time,  in  her  national  galleryl  Sen^ 
the  picture  by  all  means,  ColoneL 

But  with  superior  cruelty,  and  to  add  that  "last  straw,"  beneath  which 
the  camel's  back  gives  way.  Colonel  Boberta — another  Yankee  colonel— a 
real  colonel — a  flre-eaUng  colonel,  who  led,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  moat  des- 
perate storming  par^  of  modem  times  over  the  ramparts  of  Chepultepeo — 
Btta  down  and  quietly  points  out  all  uncle  John's  ridiculous  blunders  in  the 
Crimea.  And  our  second  cdonel  talks  to  them  Yankee  fkahion. '  'Wbere^ 
beasks^ 

"  Where  yrwe  the  British  reservea,  that  abouU  have  been  launched  as  a  tiiun> 
derbolt  upon  the  Redan,  when  CoL  Wyndham'a  stormela  had  gained  the  curtain 
and  edSctad  an  eacahidet  He  waa  one  hour  and  throe  quarters  in  the  works  of 
the  Bedan,  and  three  tlmc«  sent  fbr  support  Where  waa  the  Oeueral  commanding 
attblsaisiaT  When  these  stonnera  were  drivra  back,  &e  Biitiab  army  beooma  a 
13 
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latVsra  hop»— Itt  eacaaacoABt  the  leader.    The  dot;  of  eveiy  KnellBlimftn  wu  then 

to  save  Eogland'a  s^otj.  ot  to  fill  an  Eoglisb  soldier'a  grava  But  not  even  half  of 
the  stonners  were  kQlod  or  disabled!  Their  OeDerel  lepoHa  them  aa  retreating t 
GreatOodl  whatacoofeBHOnftomiuiBnglJahgeneTBll  Slonners  retreat  I  Sbmn- 
ere'  dead  bodies  may  Oil  the  dibdiee  and  he^t  the  breadies  over  which  the  reearvee 
pmy  nigh  to  the  citadeL  TMi  is  the  inexorable  law  of  war  I  To  retreat  a  the 
Btormera'  '  act  of  outlawry,'  and  an  annj's  disgrace. 

"The  fire  hundred  Spuians  who  def^ded  the  paae  of  Thennopjln,  eternalized  ft 
natian'H  name.  All  but  one  made  ittheiieepulebie — that  one  was  dieowned  hyUie 
Spartnn  mother]  YetEnglaDd,  claiming  to  be  the  'Mother  of  Heroee,' praises  Eng- 
liflhmen  who  retreated  from  the  Redan  1  The  English  motlior  has  been  proBlituted 
by  this  reyotting  alliaDce  wttb  polf  gHmona  Turkey ;  and  the  unnatund  embrace  has 
adulterated  Ao^o-Sazon  blood.  Spartm  valor  has  been  the  taliaman  of  the  brave 
sinoB  Tbeimt^lEe  mui  immortalized.  The  retreat  from  the  Bedan  has  not  Spar- 
taiiiKed  EngliBh  &me,  or  Thermopylized  that  pass  into  SebaetopoL" 

SofUj-,  Colonel,  BcAl;  I  Yoa  are  not  talldng  to  great  two-fisted,  six-foot, 
(tire<lBTiI  TaokecB,  whe  would  poke  their  betda  into  Topbst  to  see  wbetW 
Satan  bomed  antbncita  or  bntimiDOHs  coaL  NothiDg  of  the  sort  Toil  are 
talking  to  AH  inftcior  race;  men  eaned  and  padded  into  soldiers  i  poor  fellows 
crimped  from  pwi^  work-housea,  ftnd  inyet^ed  awa^  from  tailors'  sbop- 
boards,  and  man-millineriea.  The  raco  of  BngliBh  soldiere  is  ezlinci  Ked 
t^te  and  elder  sons  of  Lords, 

"Sidifn  some doien  palby  viUagefi — 
Only  great  in  that  sliange  qwll — a  namet" — 

have  mnrdored  tbem  sU  on  useless  battle-fields  by  incompetent  leading  I 
Tbe  heart  of  England  is  a  good,  frank,  bonest  betrt.  Real  Englishmen  are 
noble,  downright,  trae  men.  They  are  brave  hj  instind;  We  lov«  tbe 
race.  We  believe  in  it,  and  honor  it  Ood  has  honored  ]t  and  blessed  it 
But  England  doea  not  belong  to  Eoglishmen  now-Srdays.  It  is  pawned  to 
my  Lwd  Tom  Noddy,  the  Earl's  son.  It  is  bound  by  the  Delilah  of  Aristo- 
cracy, and  shorn  of  the  g^ry  of  its  strong  locks,  handed  over  naked  to  its 
enemies.  God  forbid  that  any  word  of  ours  should  pun  one  honest  Engjndi 
heart  of  aU  the  ibrobUng  thousands  that  would  shed  th^  dearest  blood 
tat  man's  redemption  from  that  hideous  nlght-mare  of  caste  and  privilege, 
beneath  the  banner  of  a  second  Cromwell  I  When  shall  snch  a  hero  live 
againf  No,  Colone),  we  have  no  fault  to  find  witb  the  English  people,  save 
only  with  their  too  patient  snbmtsBion  and  long  suffering.  They  are  con- 
petent  to  bett»  things.  Why  will  they  not  find  it  ont  f 
"  TJio  your  banner,  and,  beneath 

Tbe  war-dond'a  encircling  wreath, 

Ooard  it  till  your  homee  am  free ; 

Qnard  it — Ood  will  prosper  yel" 

Break  the  fetters  of  rod-t^>e  which  bind  you.  Prove  yourselves  the  men 
of  the  same  temper  as  those  who  planted  Eng^iih  freedom  on  American  soil. 
Carry  En^ish  honesty,  and  Uth,  and  frankness  into  £n^h  government — 
and  we  Americans  have  hearts  to  throb  with  empathy  and  love  for  all  you 
do,  or  dare,  w  snfCcr.    Co  it  soon  too ;  for  your  goremment  of  anatocracy. 
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animated  b;  an  Insane  hatred  ^  merj  thing  which  haan  the  image  and  tv.- 
perscription  of  Freedom,  ia  fast  hoiTTing  you  into  a  conSiot  with  these  Statei. 
They  are  baddug  and  filling,  and  playiDg  or  attemptingto  play  upon  as,  their 
tortnoiu  game  <A  diplcKnalic  thimble-riggiog.  Stop  them  whilst  fou  may. 
Take  the  matter  Into  English  hands.  Take  It  from  &e  "  dear  conains"  of 
erefy  twoi>enn7  Oennan  "HighneSB"  and  "Prinoa" — whose  dominions 
wonld  not  nuke  a  respectable  mud-flat  in  the  Mississippi ;  and  compel  the 
sentiment  of  England's  heart  to  be  uttered  hj  the  Toioe  of  England's  serv- 
ants. They  are  fiilse  to  joo.  They  are  sehHoing  to  entangle  yon,  and  sow 
Irittemeas  and  hatred  between  men  of  the  same  stock  and  interest.  Gor- 
em  yonr  goreraon  irttUe  k  Is  well  with  you.  We  can  not  either  of  na 
afford  to  make  the  matdi.  War  is  min  to  as  both.  But,  if  we  must  go 
into  the  ring—remetnbcr  it  will  be  ftr  tbe  duunpEonahip  thia  time ;  and  the 
"  bdt"  which  En^and  Bight  lose  to  Amwica  ttwlay,  no  Aiiare  battle  could 
ntriore.  Onre:q>anBi<Hiintogre«tiMSsis(lal]y— onrtimitBboandlesB.  The 
<dd  age  of  a  people  drenmscribed,  and  bound  in  stndtly  by  narrow  geogr»> 
phical  limits,  can  not  be  pitted,  without  madness,  against  the  joadi  of  one 
whose  "reach"  stretohes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padflo,  from  the  land  of 
ice  and  snow  to  the  gardens  of  the  tropics  I  The  fbrtnne  of  a  single  war 
may  strike  the  hour  of  Sngland'a  decadence— an  hundred  wara  could  not 
stay  the  march  of  America.  She  might  tose  battles,  and  ships,  and  men  and 
money — she  has  plenty  to  loee.  She  can  afford  to  lose  them  in  a  good  cause. 
Can  England  f  Let  the  Grimea'a  thousand  shallow  graves  give  answer. 
And  for  the  state  of  England  generally,  let  our  dew  friend  and  ally,  the 
Zotidon  2%)MS,  tdl  Itfl  story : 

"  Hie  great  BiUish  nation  is  beginning,  atlai^  tobe  eosamooi  not  011I7  of  some 
natural  deOoiemde^  but  even  a  temponuy  obscuralion  of  its  powera.  We  hare 
■onweood^aiuter^UiougheTen  they  are  finding  their  matchea  abroad;  but  for  the 
rtot— let  us  aee  I  We  want  a  Heaven-sent  Ghsaeial,  [a  slur  npoo  Qenaral  Simp- 
son.] We  want  a  poet,  [a  fling  at  Tbuvbod.]  We  want  a  good  Mctixiaii — not  a 
brilliant  e■sa7ia^  [a  sneer  at  Haoanlig,]  but  a  man  who  can  write  a  compendious 
and  rlawrii^l  hirtoiy  of  Bngland,  or  aaj  otber  history.  We  want  some  endurable 
aennons,  [a  fw*!"*;"  launched  at  the  whole  body  of  the  British  dergy.]  If  the 
pn^juataowhaaDalaminafiestomenton,  on  the  other  hand  the  stage  is  not  is 
m  palmlnat  atate.  Tbete  died  lately  in  great  distress  a  man  who  ooidd  compose 
gome  ori^nal  aim;  but  thia  nuxnent  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  we  have  a  siiigle 
oompoaer  of  exinordinary  genius.  Going  lower,  into  those  homely  regkins  where 
Kince  Albert  kives  to  succor  and  elevate  the  soul  of  Sritiah  art — in  (urniturc^ 
n^ter^ianging^  inm-work,  china,  and  almost  every  thing  that  contributes  to  the 
decmtioD  of  our  houses  we  ara  still  beaten  by  Ibreignars.  Apropos  of  Birming- 
ham, within  these  W  years  two  splendid  mansions  have  been  biult  in  Piccaihlly, 
by  millionairei,  both  with  costly  iron  railings — the  one,  however,  fivm  abroad,  the 
otbv  evidenOy  from  stone  home  foundrr.  The  liweign  railing  Is  a  woric  of  art,  the 
otlMriaanironi^liBgatidnoinore.    Q.  B.  D." 

Upon  wUdi  showing,  bdng  naturaDy  enough  disgnsted  vrith  the  state  of 
that  people ;  we  will  take  the  boat  for  Calais,  or  Boulogne,  and  cross  over 
to  "la Belle" 

Frauci— whose  Enq^eror,  like  a  fitmous  EVench  king  vh«  went  before 
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him,  hftTing  marched  fortj  thonmid  men  first  up  the  hill,  .then  Aftwa  ^^, 
in  the  sligbtl;  inaccurate  expectaUon  Uitt  Geo.  Simpaoa  would  follow  him  ■ 
to  the  top,  and  help  him  to  a  peepat  the  inalde  of  "holy  RuBsia,"  begins 
to  get  a  little  groaty.  Wise  folk  Bay  that  rather  too  much  "  Cayenne"  h»B 
mingled  wiUi  the  "enteinte  cordials"  soup,  which  the  allied  powers  have 
beeo  so  lovingly  eating  with  the  same  epoon ;  and  that;  like  the  ludiui  who 
got  the  mustard  np  his  nose,  his  "Imperiil  Highness"  begins  to  think  of 
his  "  uncle"  and  weep.  It  is  whispered  that  a  French  Emperor,  elected 
by  the  people,  is  as  little  lored  by  English  gentlemen,  whose  forbears  were 
inscribed  on  "  Sattle  Abbey  roll,"  as  an  American  President  is.  Ii«t  us 
wut  a  little  and  see.  We  do  not  think  the  world  would.be  much  the  worse 
for  some  plun  talking  between  those  high  contrtcting  powers.  When  the 
rogues  fall  out  some  honest  Italians,  and  Poles,  and  Hungarians  may,  per- 
b^iB,  come  by  their  own.  Which  probable  misunderstanding  brings  uh,  of 
conrm,  to  the  place  about  which  no  body  seems  to  understand  any  thing  at 
all,  that  is,  to — 

NtCAKAonA, — To  promote  a  better  knowledge  whereof,  we  shall  offer,  in 
the  first  place,  the  fallowing  descriptJon  of  the  counby,  which  we  have  ob- 
tained at  no  end  of  expense  and  tronble,  from  a  very  dear  fiiend  of  onre, 
and  great  traveller,  the  Count  De  Sissers : 

"  On  the  weat  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  partly  on  the  east  by  the 
watcis  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Mosquito  Territory  fonn[ng  a  large  sbare  of  its 
eastern  boundary.  Uonduras  borders  it  on  the  north,  and  Costa  Bica  on  the  sonth. 
Its  aiea  is  about  Ibr^-nine  thousand  Bquare  miles,  and  the  population  is  cetlmated 
at  two  hundred  and  forty-aoven  thousand.  The  femalea  are  taiA  to  grcntly  eiceed 
the  males  in  number.  Not  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  people  ere  whiter 
the  rest  being  negroes,  IndianH,  and  mixed  tbcck  Most  of  the  population  live  in 
towDB,  monj  of  them  i^Ing  several  miles  daily  to  labor  in  the  fields.  Tbe  planta- 
tions are  scattered  pretty  equnlly  over  the  countiy,  and  are  reachod  by  paths  bo 
obsoure  as  to  almost  escape  the  notico  of  travellere,  who  are  thus  liable  to  fiill  into 
the  enor  of  supposing  that  the  coiiutiy  is  almost  uninhabited.  The  dwellings  of 
the  people  ore  usually  of  canes,  thatched  with  palm,  attfaough  the  bettor  classes 
eonstract  their  resideaecs  of  adobes,  (sun-dried  brick,)  and  by  the  help  of  fhiit  and 
shade  trees,  planted  in  the  cooit-yord,  render  many  of  them  oxcoedingly  pleasant 
A  range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  west  coast  of  the  State,  at  a  distance  of  a 
(bir  miles  from  the  sea,  but  attaining  no  great  elevation  until  they  approach  the  con- 
fines of  Costa  Rica,  when  they  Tench  the  height  of  five  to  eleven  tliousand  feet.  In 
Qie  central  port  of  the  State  is  an  immense  level  tract,  knovm  as  tbe  plains  of  Ni- 
caragua, comprising  in  its  area  the  lake  of  that  name.  Numerous  vo1c«nocB  esiat 
along  the  Pacific  coast  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rivers,  but  none  of 
Uiem,  except  the  San  Juan,  are  navigable  in  b  commercial  sense.  Veins  of  copper 
and  sHver  ore  of  exceeding  richness  are  ibund  in  many  parts,  but  they  remain 
almost  aU  of  them  cither  unexplored  or  only  superficially  woriied.  Gold,  also,  Is  said 
to  Bxist.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  varioos.  In  the  interior  snd  mountainous 
parts  tbe  temperature  is  more  dry  and  cool  tban  on  tbe  coast,  where  it  Is  hot  and 
approaching  to  humid.  The  greater  portion  of  tbe  State  conmst  of  plains  and  gen- 
tie  slopes  ibrmed  of  it  rich  hlack  loam,  of  wtiich  but  a  small  portion  is  made  avail- 
able. The  productions  are  indigo,  sugar,  coSee,  cotton  of  superior  qoali^,  corn, 
lice,  wheat,  etc.,  besides  oranges,  lemons,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.    The  great 
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Not  a  bad  "bonDeboQche,''asiiU7be8eeD,  forAbungiySB"'^^''^^)  *^^ 
miuij  huDgrj  geDtlemen  who,  bftving  "  spent  tbeir  substuica  in  riotoas  liv- 
ing," prefer  "  t'ortilUs,"  "  frijiolea,"  roast  Umb,  and  prettj  women  to  the 
busks  which  swine  do  eat  It  is  a  pit^  that  good  &iUi  has  compelled  our 
Croremroent  to  delay  the  adventurous  joutbs  vrho,  UDder  the  pab'onsge  of 
CoL  Parker  E.  French,  are  so  anxious  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land.  Let 
them,  however,  possess  their  gonls  in  patience.  Unless  the  Cabinet  of  St 
James  acta  with  better  futh  than  has  heretofore  distinguished  them  in  re- 
gard to  Central  American  afiairs,  the  embargo  may  not  be  of  long  duration. 
And  all  this  being  intimately  connected  with  oar 

DOMESTrO 

eoncems,  we  turn  onr  eyes  with  great  pleasure  homewards.  Here  two  sub- 
jects have  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  for  the  past  month.  The  organization 
of  Congress,  and  the  President's  Uessage.  If  the  latter  had  not  h^pily 
come  before  the  former,  we  should  have  to  go  to  press  agun  ignorant  of  its 
contents,  as  the  ^es  will  not  wait  for  the  patriotic  gentlemen  at  Washing- 
ton to  finish  their  triangular  duel  The  message  is  clear,  able,  and  to  the 
point  It  baa  the  addiUonil  merit  of  being  short  enough  to  read  in  an 
ordinary  life-Ume,  a  peculiaritj  many  similar  documents  can  not  boast  oC 

The  Message  was  sent  in  on  the  Slst  of  December.  The  oppoution  press 
made  some  little  noise,  as  was  to  be  expected,  over  this  departure  irom  cus- 
tom ;  but  the  President^  we  think,  very  properly  decided  that  custom  and 
the  Constitution  were  two  very  different  things ;  and  that  no  constitntioual 
provision  etijoinbg  npon  him  to  wait  the  election  of  a  Speaker  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  constitutional  provision  very  strictly  enjoiningthe 
duty  of  communicating,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  formerly  respectable  body, 
whatever  important  information,  touching  the  welfare  of  the  country,  be 
might  have  to  convey — it  was  clearly  his  right  to  choose  his  own  time,  cus- 
tom or  no  custom. 

He  repudiates  the  English  construction  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  as 
purely  absurd — a  conclusion  in  which  all  sane  men  agree  with  him — our 
equitable  friend,  John  Bull,  umply  claiming  the  right  to  keep  all  he  has  and 
get  all  he  can ;  and  politely  requesting  the  United  States  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  little  end  of  nothing  whittled  small.  By  the  tenns  of  the 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  power  should  colonize  or  acquire  do- 
minion, or  exert  a  protectorate  over  Central  America.  Great  Britain  inter* 
prefa  this  to  mean,  that  she  shall  colonize,  acquire^  and  control ;  and  the 
United  States  shall  not  This  her  Uajesty's  ministers  call  a  fair  division. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  equal  division  which  Urs.  O'Ftahertymadeof  the  house 
with  Mr.  O'Flaberty.    She  kept  the  inside,  and  gave  him  the  out 

On  the  attempt  to  enlist  Americans  in  foreign  services,  the  Message  says, 
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that  pnqwr  steps  htfe  bwa  taken  to  praTeat  such  TioUtton  of  onrnentralitf ; 
and  that  Great  Bntain,  OD  oar  remoaatrances  has  assarted  that  Bhe  has  given 
"atringent  iiiBtniotiona"  gainst  it  to  her  agents. — "  Qulen  Sabe" — She  did 
Uie  same  in  1812 — if  her  ministers  were  to  be  believed;  but  "Free  Trade 
and  Sailors'  rights"  had  to  be  enforced  after  all  bj  the  remonstranoes  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  the  "  stringent  instructions"  of  Yankee  rifle&  Perhaps  she 
has  better  sense  now.    We  are  not  qnite  sure  of  it^  however. 

On  the  "  Danish  Sound  Dues"  the  message  is  "  fifty-four  forty  or  fight." 
The  American  people  mi^  be  found  in  the  same  latitude. 

On  the  Spanish  difficulties  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  and  scaicelj  as  belli- 
gerent as  circumstaDces  vrairant.  The  Piesident  has  reason  to  believe  that 
Spain  means  to  do  what  is  right ;  to  paj  up  the  indemniUes  due  for  outrages 
to  our  flig;  to  afford  increased  mercaotile  fadlities;  and  behave  pretty 
generally.  We  wish  we  believed  half  as  much ;  but  we  don't  Spain  !s  a 
vom-ont  bully ;  and  very  little  is  to  be  got  out  of  that  sort  of  charactw  by 
soft  sawder.    When  she  mvtl,  riie  will ;  and  not  sooner. 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  was 
$18,881,976 — a  very  natural  result '  of  Demoonitic  rule.  The  Democracy 
always  have  a  balance  on  hand.  Whenever  the  people  go  crazy,  and  turn 
them  out  for  four  yean,  their  opponents  take  such  excellent  pains  to  get 
rid  of  their  legacy,  that  the  said  people  are  compelled  to  clap  them  back  in 
a  hurry  to  save  the  pieces,  and  prevent  national  bankruptcy.  How  the  sud 
people  can  be  stupid  enough  ever  to  make  such  a  mistake,  as  to  give  any 
set  of  political  swindlers  the  chance  of  squandering  what  Democratic  adroin- 
istratjons  lay  np  for  them,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  in  psycholi^  we  have 
never  &thomed. 

About  Kansas  it  tdls  a  little  plain  truth,  namely,  that  there  is  no  danger 
there — tiiat  the  federal  executive  has  seen  no  just  cause  for  its  Interfbrencfr— 
(hat  the  people  are  able  to  govern  themselves;  and  all  the  noise  of  the 
opposition  a  mere  concert  of  dogs  "  baying  the  moon." 

^e  message  winds  up  with  a  manly  and  open  declaration  of  Stale  rights ; 
and  a  concise  statement  of  the  position  of  the  President  and  the  Democratic 
parfy  in  opposition  to  all  unconstitutional  interference  with  them. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  a  document  honorable  to  its  author,  and  entirdy- 
satisfactory  to  the  national  Demoeracy  both  North  and  South.  Its  universal 
dissemination  renders  a  more  extended  synopsis,  on  our  part,  unnecessary. 

Nbw-Tobx — Gov.  Clark,  of  that  State,  has  written  a'  message.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Gov.  CUwk  was  ever  connected  with  Ptauk — it  Is  more 
probable,  however,  that  he  is  the  mysteriofts  editor  of  Yowtg  Amvrka. 
We  have  heard  it  whispered  so ;  but  our  &ith  in  the  report  is  much  shaken 
by  the  fact  that  the  Governor's  jokes  are  altogether  superior  to  the  st^Ie 
commodity  of  the  latter  publication.  His  messi^  is  one  huge  Joke.  It 
runs  over  with  fun.  It  glitters  with  coruscations  of  wit  It  bursts  out  aU 
over  with  broad  grins.    It  riots  in  I^antagruelian  pleasantries.    The  Whig 
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pirtf  lires— in  ^  GoMmor'i  Meuaga.  The  "  l£i^e  Uqaor  Law  works 
well  in  the  intenor" — of  the  Mmage.  The  State  of  New- York  »  wttiafled 
with  their  QoreraoT — m  tA«  Mtitage,  The  cbuIs  ire  completed — in  tht 
Mmtagt.  There  is  no  defldeno;  in  the  funda  of  the  State ;  uo  dissenoona ; 
no  ^Teratf  of  opinioii — "  Enow-Nothiog" — in  the  Hessage.  Blessed  St 
Aagelo,  what  isn't  there  in  that  Hesaage  t  But  what,  above  all,  strikes  ua 
with  an  nndjing;  admfnlioa,  is  tiie  good  man's  piety,  and  evident  modest 
self-appreciation  ia  his  concluding  prayer,  namely:  "In  the  oame  of  the 
Prophet~-!Rgs  I" 


OuB  domestic  chronicle  of  masical  matters  fbr  the  past  mmth  ia  somewhat 
arid.  Old  Boreas  has  been  amnaing  onr  ears  with  a  mighty  vanety  of  iharp 
airs,  and  playing  his  North  wind  as  first  blower  pretty  nearly  every  night 
Wia  confidence  in  the  endurance  of  his  orchestra  and  the  rofanatness  of  his  art- 
iats,  has  fairly  driven  the  smooth  Italians  from  the  field.  Those  dainty  song- 
sters of  the  sunny  south  have  "  folded  tlieir  tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  edlently 
stolen  away."  Like  a  writer  who  always  keeps  his  best  senteneefw  the  last, 
they  gave  Don  Oiovsnni  as  their  parting  fpft  A  crowd,  of  course,  snapped 
their  (tngers  at  Boreas,  and  filled  the  house  as  it  had  not  been  filled  on  any 
previous  night  of  the  season.  The  Immortal  old  opera  was  well  played — 
masically,  we  mean— and  every  body  was  pleased. 

The  second  concert  (fourteenth  season)  of  the  highly-prosperous  Philhu- 
monio  Society  c«me  off  on  Saturday,  Janaary  18,  in  Kiblo'EtlHieatre.  And 
such  a  Jam  sure  ne'er  was  seen.  Not  that  we  never  saw  theatre  so  fiill 
before,  but  never  was  place  so  ItaQ  of  youthfhl  beauty.  Nowhere  in  the 
vwld — yee,  we  say  it  advisedly — nowhere  in  the  world  besid^  do  yon  ever 
sea  siich  a  collection  of  glancing  eyes,  pearly  teeth,  ruby  lipa^  and  all  the 
charms  that  disturb  bachelor's  repose.  The  wonderftil  prosperity  of  (be 
Society  is  a  remark  in  every  body's  month ;  and  we,  with  many  others,  have 
drKwn  the  inference,  that  these  fall  attendances  were  owing  to  the  admirable 
perfbrmances  of  the  Society,  and  have  congratulated  oorselTeB,  our  dty  and 
country,  on  the  wonderful  increase  in  genuine  musical  taste  whidi  all  this 
indicated.  Upon  closer  scanning,  however,  of  our  weaknesses,  we  are  com- 
p^ed  to  admit  that  onr  attendance,  if  not  wholly  procured,  is  rendered 
more  inexorably  punctual  by  what  we  expect  to  see  as  well  as  hear.  Take 
the  beauties  ih)m"  Heath's  Bode"  fbr  the  last  twenty  years,  from  "Finden's 
Qalleries,"  "  Wreaths,"  "Amaranths,"  and  all  the  other  receptacles  tai  art- 
ists' oonoeptiOD  of  female  loveliness,  add  about  one  hundred  fkces  such  as 
no  English  limner  has  ever  yet  traced,  and  you  will  have  a  few  of  the  oihar 
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reaaoDB  whj  the  PbilhMTnonio  Society  ia  so  veiy  proflperous.  Tes,  m; 
wortty  old  fKend— old  before  your  time — you  m«y  fltnlle  incredulous,  with 
Oat  hard  mouth  of  yours,  and  look  Tillkiaously  cynical  and  coDtctnptuous 
out  of  those  eyes,  all  puckered  at  tiie  corners  with  too  intent  study  of  certain 
interesting  pictures  Uiat  come  filly-two  to  the  pack;  but  if  you  had  been 
there,  and  when  you  went  back  to  the  club,  didn't  lose  your  first  rubber, 
why,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  twenty  yeara  of  dub-life  is  even  worse  than  we 
thought  it  was. 

OurPhilhannonicSociety  mast  take  care,  though,  if  they  wish  topreserre 
their  prosperity.  We  really  believe  that  many,  if  not  most  of  those  fitir 
young  faces,  hare  ears  attached  to  them  which  appreciate  good  music. 
Now,  we  don't  really  think  that  the  symphony  by  Gade,  or  the  overture  by 
Berlio^  which  were  played  on  the  evening  we  are  writing  about,  can  be 
fiurly  considered  good  music — at  least,  not  good  for  very  young  people, 
whose  taste  has  not  yet  been  palled  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart  It  is  a  mis- 
take which  dd  musicians — ^not  composers,  but  performers — will  he  very  apt 
to  fidl  into,  to  imagine  that, what  interests  them  will,  or  ought  to,  interest 
aa  aadience.  Novel  efiecta,  wonderful  exhibitions  of  the  capacities  of  the 
orchestra,  ingenious  handling  of  the  subject,  elaborate  harmonies,  new  com- 
binations, very  great  leaming-^ll  these  interest  and  please  professors ;  and 
all  these  were  to  be  found  in  the  Symphony  in  G  minor  of  the  Dane,  and 
the  "  Francs  Juges"  of  the  Frenchman.  And  all  those  make  good  mijuc, 
just  in  the  same  sense  that  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  Johnson's  DictJon>. 
ary,  and  Whateley's  Khetoric,  made  Dickens'  description  of  the  death  of 
Idttle  Nell.  Tbeie  was  something  wanting,  several  things,  in  fact — for 
neither  of  those  compositiona  displayed  any  mdodic  invention — but  the  great 
want  was — genius.  Now,  we  respectfully  submit  to  the  Philharmonic  direc- 
tion the  propriety  of  their  giving  us  Beethoven  and  Hozart,  varied  with  a 
good  deal  of  Yon  Weber,  and  gome-lfendelssobn  and  Spohr,  until  we  young- 
sters get  tired  of  them,  and  when  we  do  we  will  give  them  notice,  and  ask 
for  learned  works.  How  dehghtfuUy  Euryanthe  came  in  at  the  end  of  the 
concert,  to  refresh  our  weary  spirits  with  a  litUe  of  the  true  goldl  Wo 
almost  were  inclined  to  think  Ton  Weber,  from  hearing  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  greatest  composer  of  the  world.  Indeed,  Yerdi  and  Uerca- 
dante  came  out  strong  iii  inch  company,  with  Badiali  for  interpreter. 
Badia)i,  take  him  fop  all  in  all — power  and  quality  of  voice,  purity  of  into- 
nation, perfection  of  method,  true  passionate  expreawon,  is  simply  the  best 
singer  we  ever  heard.  We  make  no  exception  in  favor  of  any  man  or  wo- 
man ;  tenor,  soprano,  or  contralto;  Uario,  Jenny  Llnd,  Gri^  orAJboni; 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  out  Ui^ua  Apollo,  the  best  singer,  the  moat 
perfect  artist  we  ever  beard.  The  orcbesltft  played  as  well  as  usual,  and  did 
their  best  for  MeasrB.  Qade  and  Berlioz. 
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THE  UNION— THE  DANGERS  WHIOH  BESET  IT. 


Ik  our  last  number  we  referred  to' the  fact,  tbat  alaTery,  re- 
linoQS  bigotry,  and  native  prejudices,  were  tbe  three  agitating 
giAijects  which  were  shaking  tae  American  Union  to  its  cen- 
tre,  with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  break  it  to  pieces.  In 
tbe  oonclnsion  of  that  article  we  intimated  oar  pnrpose  to  ex- 
amine those  qaestiona,  in  their  political  aspect,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  execute  that  purpose,  not  with  a  view  to  discuss  it 
as  a  moral  or  religious  question,  but  simply  as  a  subject  of 
controversy  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States. 

From  the  intense  excitement  which  now  rages  in  some  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  upon  this  subject,  one  would  suppose 
that  thia  institution  had  oeen  recently  established.  One 
who  had  never  read  history,  sacred  or  profane,  who  hears  the 
babblings,  vociferations,  and  denunciations  of  Northern  fana* 
tics,  would  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  domestic  slavery 
ever  existed  in  any  country  bnt  tliis,  or  in  any  other  age  of 
tbe  world.  Yet,  he  who  is  familiar  with  sacred  or  profane 
history  can  not  but  know  that,  in  diversified  forms,  it  has 
IS 
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existed  from  the  patriarchal  ages  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  too,  amongst  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  most 
Christian  people,  on  every  continent  of  the  globe.  Why  thia 
has  been  so,  or  why  Heaven  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  has 
permitted  it  to  be  so,  it  is  oot  for  mortals  to  determine.  The 
Deity  does  not  choose  to  reveal  to  man  the  secret  purposes  of 
His  will,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  His  providence.  Tho 
system  of  slavery  has  not  alvvi^  been,  nor  ig  it  now  entirely 
of  the  black  man  to  the  white,  as  it  is  here,  but,  of  the  white 
man  to  his  fellow.  Even  now,  in  many  countries,  the  slavery 
of  the  white  man  to  his  fellow  exists;  and  the  slavery  of  the 
black  man  to  tiie  white  man  exista,  under  caraumfttancee  of 
greater  inhumanity,  in  several  other  countries  than  this.  If 
slavery  be  the  dreadful  moral,  religious,  and  political  nui- 
sance, which  our  Northern  abolitionists  denounce  it  to  be,  why 
is  it  that  Almighty  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  permitted 
it  to  exist  among  the  patriarchs — among  the  Israelites — among 
the  Romans  and  Greelcs,  and  among  Christians  of  all  nges  and 
nations?  If  paganism  did  not  extirpate  it,  why  did  not  Christ- 
ianity? When  the  decalogue  was  handed  down  to  Moses, 
for  the  government  of  the  people  of  Israel,  slaverT  existed, 
and,  why,  if  it  had  been  a  sin  of  so  hideous  deformity,  was  it 
not  abolished  or  prohibited  ?  It  existed  during  the  prophetic 
age,  and  if  it  had  been  so  great  a  sin,  why  was  it  not  abo- 
lished by  the  governments  in  which  it  existed?  When 
Christianity,  in  all  its  brightness,  beneficence,  and  radiancy, 
burst  upon  the  world  to  atone  for  and  rebuke  sin,  siaveir 
existed,  and  if  it  had  been  a  system  of  such  eDormity,  why  is 
it  that  neither  Christ  nor  bis  Apostles  rebuked  it?  The  master 
spirits  of  abolitionism  will  search  the  Scripture  history  in  Tain 
for  any  denunciation  or  condemnation  of  slavery,  'they  may 
find  some  general  passages,  such  as  "Thoa  shalt  do  anto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  and  by  tortured 
construction,  and  forced  application  attempt  to  make  them 
bear  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
they  know,  that  when  they  were  uttered  by  their  great  Au- 
thor, they  bad  no  reference  to  it.  They  know  that  the  Scrip- 
ture is  full  of  passages  recognizing  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  which  was  the  same  relation  as  master  and  slave  here, 
and  which  without  condemning,  prescribes  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  from  the  one  to  the  other  according  to  his  potation. 

Wtiile  these  States  were  oolonies  of  Great  Britam,  slavery 
found  its  way  among  them,  and  existed  with  an  exception  or 
two,  until  the  close  of  the  revoIutioD.    Yet  it  was  not  cons- 
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dered  so  great  an  evil  as  to  excite  any  violent  effort  to  abolish 
it,  or  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  several  colonies  from  mak- 
inz  united  e£Forta  to  promote  their  common  welfare;  nor  in 
fignting  side  by  side  the  battles  of  the  Bevolution,  and  by 
common  toils,  common  sufferings  achieving  their  independ- 
ence. When  the  Bevolution  closed,  and  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  was  achieved,  slavery  still  existed  in  some  of  the 
States,  yet,  it  was  not  considered  so  contaminating  an  evil  as  to 

J>reTent  the  States  from  forming  the  articles  of  confederation 
or  their  common  defense  and  general  welfare.  When  the 
articles  of  confederation  proved  inefficient,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed,  slavery  then  existed  in  more  than  half  the 
States,  and  yet  it  was  not  regarded  as  so  damning  n  sin  as  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  that  inetrament  qs  a  compact  of 
government  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 
During  this  period,  and  tiiese  events,  slavery  was  as  odious  as 
it  is  now,  perhaps  more  objectionable  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  people  then  were  as  moral,  religious,  and  as 
patriotic,  at  least,  as  tney  are  now. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  each  State  was  within  herself  a  complete  govern- 
ment, independent  of  all  others,  and  possessed  of  every  attri- 
bute of  national  sovereignty.  It  must  also  be  conceded,  that 
the  federal  government  acquired  no  powers  but  those  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  States,  and  that  auch  as  were  not  delegated 
were  retained  by  the  States  in  full  and  absolute  sovereignty. 
Among  those  institutions  which  were  regarded  as  entirely  do- 
mestic, and  over  which  no  power  was  delegated  or  intended 
to  be  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  was  that  of  slavery. 
It  was  so  treated  aad  regarded  by  nearly  the  whole  Conven- 
tion. The  South  would  impart,  and  the  Korth  desired  no 
power  over  it.  Slavery  was  then  regarded  at  the  North,  as  a 
great  moral  and  social  evil,  and  yet  the  uon-slaveholding 
States  with  these  feelings  and  opinions,  not  regarding  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  supposed  evil,  did  not  find  in  it  ob- 
jections so  formidable  as  to  prevent  their  entering  into  the 
compact  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare.  Perhaps  the  modern  fanatics  are 
wiser,  more  religious  and  more  patriotio  than  these  their  fa- 
thers I  The  Constitution,  then,  does  not  authorize  the  federal 
government  to  interfere  or  meddle  with  a  single  domestic  in- 
stitution of  any  State,  no  more  so  than  if  the  federal  gorern- 
ment  did  not  exist,  and  among  those  domeatlc  institationi 
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with  which  the  federal  goTernment  is  not  authorized  to  tnter- 
fere  is  that  of  slavery. 

That  there  are  many  evils  attending  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  is  nnquesUonable,  and  we  might  demand  to  know, 
in  which  of  the  social  relations,  even  in  Christendom,  are  there 
'  no  evils  more  or  less  ?  In  those  of  husband  and  wife ;  parent 
and  child ;  master  and  apprentice ;  there  are  evils  more  or 
less,  which  can  not  be  remedied  until  man  is  so  far  revolution- 
ized  and  changed  in  his  nature  as  to  become  perfect — angel 
instead  of  man.  In  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  there 
sometimes  occur  scenes  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  over  which 
humanity  weeps,  and  so  they  do  in  all  the  other  social  lela* 
tJons,  In  the  dave  States  there  are  laws  growing  out  of  that 
relation,  seemingly  harsh,  but  which  that  relation  itself  makes 
necessary,  and  so  of  all  the  other  relations.  These  relations, 
in  all  of  which  there  are  legal  inequalities,  grow  out  of  the 
depravity  and  frailty  of  human  nature.  Bectify  and  perfect 
human  nature,  and  at  once  all  these  evils  will  he  removed. 
There  is  no  country,  no  government,  no  people,  among  whom 
the  condition  of  superior  and  subordinate  does  not  exist  in 
some  form.  The  world  could  not  get  along  without  it.  Some 
must  direct  and  others  execute ;  some  must  control  and  others 
obey.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  social  organization,  and 
human  pursuits.  When  we  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
free-laborers  of  Europe,  and  of  boasting  New-England  itself, 
upon  the  whole,  the  comparison  is  favorable  to  the  Sontbem 
slave,  so  for  at  least  as  relates  to  comfort,  subsistence,  and  con- 
tentment. 

But,  be  slavery  an  evil  or  a  blessing,  the  free  States  of  the 
North,  above  all  people,  have  no  right  and  ought  not  to  med- 
dle with  it  It  is  bere  more  by  their  act  than  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  it  was  here  when  the  form 
of  the  federal  government  was  adopted.  By  that  compact 
they  solemnly  agreed  that  the  federal  government  should  have 
or  exercise  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  What  exe- 
cration, then,  is  not  due  to  the  factions  of  the  Northern  States, 
for  their  incessant,  persevering,  and  violent  attempts  to  bring 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government  to  bear  upon  this  very 
subject  to  its  entire  annihilation,  after  the  slave  States,  in  faith 
of  that  very  compact,  stripped  themselves  of  many  of  their 
most  valuable  powers  of  sovereignty  and  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  conferred  them  upon  the  lederel  government?  If 
slavery  be  morally,  socially,  and  politically  obnoxious  to  Uie 
people  of  the  Korthem  States,  tney  have  rid  themselves  of 
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it,  and  bave  the  nndoabted  right  to  keep  themselres  rid  of  it ; 
bat  neither  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  or  of  naUons,  have 
tbey  they  the  right  to  coerce  the  slaveholding  States  to  adopt 
their  thoughts  or  imitate  their  example.  No  more  have  they 
the  power  to  coeroe  the  people  of  the  States  hereafter  to  come 
into  the  Union  to  adopt  their  opinions  or  imitate  their  action 
by  pre-legislation.  The  federal  government  has  no  power 
over  the  Bubject,  by  not  only  the  non-delegation  of  any  such 

tower,  but  by  the  avowed  retainer  of  the  States ;  and  no 
tate  has  any  power  of  legislation' beyond  its  own  limits. 
Slavery  may  oe  wrong  as  a  moral  or  reli^ous  question ;  if  it 
be,  the  slaveholder  has  offended  his  God,  and  his  own  con- 
science by  it,  and  to  them  he  is  reponsible,  and  not  to  the  peo- 
ple of  otner  communities.  As  a  political  question  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  federal  government  has  no  more  power,  by  the  Consti- 
tutioD,  to  intenere  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries than  in  the  States,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  none  was 
delated  to  it  either  as  a  primary  or  auxiliary  power.  By 
the  Uonatitution,  all  new  States,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  come,  are  to  be  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality  witn 
the  original  States.  The  federal  government,  then,  can  not 
prescribe  or  restrict,  by  pre-legislation,  any  institution  pos- 
sessed by  either  of  the  original  States,  to  the  future-admitted 
States.  If  it  can  be  done  as  to  slavery,  it  can  be  done  as  to 
any  other — a  proposition  too  monstrous  to  be  thought  of. 
These  territories  are  not  the  property  of  any  one  State,  or  any 
portion  of  the  States ;  they  are  the  common  property  of  all,  ac< 
quired  by  their  common  treasure,  and  the  common  blood  of 
b!1  their  citizens.  They  are  under  the  protection  and  guar> 
dianship  of  the  federal  government — the  common  government 
of  all  tne  States,  without  power  to  prescribe  or  dictate  any  of 
their  domestic  institutions.  That  right  belongs  to  them  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  federal  government  can  not  take  it  from 
them.  How  despotic,  then — what  violence  does  it  not  do  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  new  States,  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment  to  undertake  thus  to  prescribe  to  these  new  States  what 
shall  be  the  form  of  their  constitutions,  or  what  their  domes- 
tic institutions!  Suppose  federal  legidation  should  declare 
that  no  State  south  of  a  given'  line  of  latitude  shodld  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  without  a  olause  in  her  constitution, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  slavery?  Suppose  it  were 
to  declare  that  north  of  a  certain  line,  no  new  State  should  be 
admitted,  that  did  not  proscribe  (torn,  office  or  suffrage  Boman 
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Catholics,  or  Protestants ;  would  any,  North  or  Soutii,  say  the 
federal  government  had  power  to  do  so?  Suppose,  by  act  of 
Consress,  Slavery,  Catholicism,  or  Protestantism,  was  prohi- 
bited in  the  territories — and  if  the  federal  government  has  the 
power  to  do  the  one,  they  have  the  other,  for  there  is  no  re- 
striction— would  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  territories 
be  bound  by  it?  "Would  the  adoption  of  a  different  policy 
aflor  their  admittance,  forfeit  their  fellowship  in  the  Union? 
No  sane  man  would  contend  for  such  an  absurdity.  The  re- 
flult  of  all  this  is,  that  neither  the  federal  government  nor  any 
of  the  States  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  tlie  territories,  and  that  every  attempt  to  do  so,  is  an  ag- 
gression upon  the  slave  States  and  the  territories. 

£ach  State,  as  to  the  question  of  slavvry,  and  every  other 
domestic  institution,  being  sovereign  and  independent,  every 
act  of  intermeddling  with  it,  is  an  act  of  aggression  which 
would  justify  war,  and  war  would  long  ago  have  resulted  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  federal  Union.  Is  il  not  shameful  that  un- 
der the  compact  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  slaveholding 
States  have  surrendered  so  many  of  their  sovereign  powers 
to  the  federal  government,  the  non-slaveholding  Slates 
should  commit  aggressions,  which  among  nations  entirely 
foreign,  would  be  cause  of  war,  and  would  produce  war? 
They  should  not  tempt  the  forbearance  of  the  slave  States  too 
fer. 

The  only  power  which  the  Constitution  imparted  to  the 
federal  government,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  was 
one  growing  out  of  its  existence,  and  not  one  to  establish,  pro- 
hibit, or  abolish  it  anywhere.  It  is  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  from  one  State  to  another. 
This  is  a  duty  which  every  State  in  the  Union,  by  the  ratiHco- 
tion  of  the  constititutional  compact,  solemnly  bound  itself,  m 
good  faith,  to  perform,  and  which  honestly  they  could  not  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  perform.  For  this  duty  they  received  an 
equivalent  in  the  concessions  of  the  slave  States  to  the  general 
interest,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  refusal  either  in  lav 
or  morals. 

In  1793,  the  federal  government  passed  an  act,  presenting 
the  mode  of  arrest,  the  manner  of  trial  and  theevidence  to  be 
produced;  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  the  rendition  of  his  slave, 
out  left  H  to  be  executed  by  the  State  tribunals  and  officers, 
mpposing  that  no  State,  aAer  having  accepted  and  ratified  the 
federal  Constitution,  would  be  faithless  enough  to  disregard 
and  refuse  compliance  with  ao  eacred  an  obligation.    In  this, 
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bowever,  the  federal  government  was  miataken,  and  we  have 
the  melancholy  reflection  of  knowing,  that  most  of  the  non- 
alaveholding  States  not  only  disregarded  it,  but  positively 
refused  to  redeem  it.  This  law  was  prononnoed  constitutional 
and  obligatory  by  their  ablest,  most  learned,  most  eminent, 
and  most  patriotic  statesmen  and  jurists — men  who  had  no 
fiivor  for  slavery  as  a  system.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
remedy  this  evil,  the  federal  government,  in  1850,  passed  the 
BO-cnlled  "  fugitive-Klave  law,"  and  placed  its  execution  ift  the 
bands  of  its  own  tribnnala  and  its  own  officers;  and  what  baa 
been  the  consequence?  It  produced  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  terrific  roars,  ever  belcned  forth  by  wild  and  mad  fana- 
ticism ;  and  now,  the  master  in  pursuit  of  his  runaway  slave, 
is  in  infinitely  greater  peril  of  life  and  liberty,  than  the  fugi- 
tive of  being  captured.  By  acta  of  violent  resistance,  laws  of 
nnllification,  judicial  usurpation,  and  mobocratic  violence,  the 
potver  of  this  law  has  been  brolien  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
government,  and  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  made  inef- 
lectual.  The  execution  of  the  law  has  been  resisted  even  to 
treason,  without  the  punishment  of  one  single  guilty  man,  and 
in  several  of  the  free  States  the  authority  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment openly  defied.  What  is  left  for  the  slave  States? 
Tame  submission,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  federal  Union? 
Does  fanaticism  desire  to  drive  them  to  the  resumption  of 
every  attribute  of  national  sovereignty^  and  war?  A  mere 
treaty,  violated  as  has  been  the  constitutional  compact,  by  the 
Korlhem  States,  would  be  cause  of  war,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced it. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  seems  also  to  have  fanned  the 
embers  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  Korth  into  a  perfect 
blaze.  Into  such  intensity  has  the  excitement  increased,  that 
every  hour  seems  pregnant  with  that  most  direful  of  all  direful 
temporal  events — the  dissoluiion  of  the  Union  and  civil  war. 
These  bills  organize  governments  for  the  regulation  of  these 
territories  without  establishing,  prohibiting,  abolishing  slavery, 
or  making  any  provision  as  to  slavery,  except  that  the  people 
of  these  territories  when  they  form  State  governments  shall 
decide  the  Question  of  slavery  for  themselves — a  provision  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  true  spirit  of  free  government.  To  adopt  this  principle  80 
fruly  republican  and  so  entirely  constitutional,  the  Missouri  re- 
striction of  1820,  so  directly  in  conflict  with  it,  had  necessarily 
to  be  repealed,  and  was  repealed;  and  yet  this  act,  which  se- 
cttres  to  the  people  of  these  territorieB  that  dearest  of  all  rights^ 
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the  right  of  Belf-goverDmeDt,  ia  deoounoed  with  a  fierceaess  and 
fiiriousnesa  nnparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Uuion.  What 
preten^ioQa  have  these  men  to  liberty  ?  It  ia  contemptible. 
They  are  domineering  and  odious  tyrants. ' 

In  the  awful  sectional  struggle  to  which  these  enactments 
has  given  rise,  where  stands  theDemooratio  party?  While  ita 
late  gallant  adversary,  the  Whig  party,  has  struck  its  flag, 
blotted  out  its  name  and  been  absorbed  by  the  newly-baptized 
"  Bepublican  party"  at  the  North,  purely  sectional  and  ultra  in 
all  its  views ;  and  the  new  "American  party"  having  a  new 

Slatform  for  every  change  of  the  moon,  ailopted  to  every  local 
emand,  and  consisting  of  a  dozen  sectional  fragments,  it  has 
planted  itself  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution,  nailed  its  flag, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  "thb  constitution,"  "non-intkkten- 
TiON,"  and  the  "  biqht  of  bblf-goternuent,"  to  the  flag-etaffi 
Uiere  to  stand  or  there  to  &11 — determined,  like  Leonidas  and 
his  Spartans,  to  defend  these  noble  principles  of  liberty  and 
constitutional  free-government  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last 
extremity.  This  is  the  undivided  sentiment — the  undivided 
feeling  of  every  Democrat  North  and  South,  East  and  West 
In  this  noble,  ^lant,  and  perilous  struggle,  many  of  the  old- 
line  Whigs-— those  whose  love  of  the  Union  and  their  country 
is  infinitely  superior  to  their  attachment  to  party  or  narrow- 
minded  prejudice,  have  taken  position  in  the  Democratic  ranks, 
and  are  Kallantly  doing  battle  for  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
State  rights,  and  free  government,  without  regard  to  by-gone 
antagonism.  They  have  inscribed  their  names  high  on  the 
tolls  of  &me. 

The  position  of  the  Democratic  repreaentatires  in  the  preaent 
House  of  Kepresentatives  is  lofty  and  commanding,  and  de- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  world  of  freemen.  In  the  mi- 
nority, and  assailed  by  two  lactions,  one  purely  sectional  and 
the  other  purely  fragmental,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  the 
strength  of  the  blowa  which  they  are  inflicting  upon  the  De- 
mocracy, they  have  adopted  their  platform  and  nominated  their 
candidate,  and  through  a  hundred  ballots  have  stood  by  them 
without  wavering  or  faltering.  They  know,  that  with  them  it 
is  immaterial  whether  a  so-called  "  Bepublican"  or  a  so-called 
"American"  should  control  the  House,  for  they  will  find  a 
deadly  foe  in  either— hence  they  give  nothing  and  ask  nothing. 
This  IS  the  true  position  of  the  only  national  conservative  party 
ia  the  country.    Patriots  should  rally  to  their  standard. 

In  this  great  and  doubtful  struggle,  one  between  sectional 
domioa^u  and  constitutional  equality,  the  preaent  Demo- 
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cratic  administratioD  is  nobly  aud  firmly  doiua  ita  duty  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment  Pearleas  of  that  tide  of  denunciation  and  vituperation 
which  mad,  reckless,  and  vulgar  fanatics  and  traitors  will  pour, 
in  overflowing  profusion,  upon  hia  name,  approved  of  God, 
his  conscience,  and  all  friends  of  iree  government,  he  has  fear- 
lessly and  boldly  hurled  his  thunderbolts  upon  the  factions 
and  traitors  who  agitate  and  distract  the  country  and  threaten 
the  disruption  of  the  UnioD.  The  brutal  assaults  of  such 
men  as  Hale  and  Qiddinga  annoy  him  about  as  mnch  as 
the  fly  did  my  Uncle  Toby  by  lighting  on  his  nose.  He  need 
only  to  sayto&em,  as  my  Uncle  Toby  said  to  the  fly,  Go,  little 
creature,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  you  and  me.  The 
principles  and  policy  of  the  administration  upon  that  subject, 
18  in  strict  accord  with  those  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  great  issue,  then,  is,  between  domestic  slavery  and  the 
Union,  the  decision  of  which  is  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  and 
its  solution  depends  upon  the  Northern  people.  If  they  regard 
the  abolition  of  slavery  where  it  exists,  and  its  prohibition  in 
the  territories,  paramount  to  every  other  consideration  con- 
nected with  the  Union  and  the  Federal  government,  and  con- 
tinue to  annoy  th^  slave  States,  intervene  in  the  territories  and 
resist  the  execution  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  then  is  the  Union 
dissolved,  and  all  the  evils  consequent  upon  it  sweep,  like  a 
destructive  tornado,  over  the  land.  The  slave  States  will  sub- 
mit to  no  farther  aggression — they  will  recede  no  farther. 
They  calmly  but  firmly  await  the  solution  of  the  fearful  ques- 
tion by  the  North.  The  South  will  not  be  bound  by  the  con- 
stitutional compact,  while  the  North  repudiates,  defies,  resists, 
and  violates  it  Will  the  North  destroy  the  Union  ?  We  fear 
she  will,  for  she  has  already  sown  the  seed  of  discord  and  dis- 
oivanization  sufi^cently  thick  to  produce  an  abundant  fruit  of 
calamity  and  ruin. 

Suppose  in  this  unhallowed  enterprise  of  tyrannical  domina- 
tion and  oppression,  the  North  shall  drive  to  that  sad  extremi- 
ty-—the  dissolution  of  the  Union;  what  then  is  to  be  done? 
Will  they  succeed  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  plaoe 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  Southern  people  upon  terms  of 
equality  ?  This  they  can  not  do,  unless  they  can  invoke  anew 
the  creative  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty.  Will  they 
provoke  to  servile  war,  to  butchery  and  assassination?  This, 
we  believe  many  of  them  ere  ripe  for.  Do  they  expect  to 
improve  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
■laves?    The  slave  population,  in  the  aggregate,  is  more  Intel- 
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ligent,  more  respectable,  and  more  comfortable  than  the  free 
negro  population,  North  or  Sooth.  Do  they  expect  to  block 
them  up  within  a  fixed  boundary,  so  that  the  extermination  of 
either  the  white  or  colored  race  shall  be  the  consequence?  It 
is  a  bmtaiity  of  feeling  and  a  cupidity  of  purpose  in  keeping 
with  the  leaders  of  abolitionism.  There  is  no  possible  good 
they  can  accomplish,  but  much  evil;  for  they  are  warring 
against  the  decrees  of  nature  and  nature's  God;  for  the 
inequality  of  condition,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  colored  man,  is  his  work  and  nan  not 
be  changed.  The  North,  so  far  from  improving  the  intellectual, 
moral,  or  physical  condition  of  the  free  negroes  among  themj 
has  stamped  ihem  with  greater  degradation. 

What  will  they  accomplish  in  a  social  point  of  view? 
They  will  dry  up  all  fraternal  feeling,  interdict  all  social  and 
commercial  interconrae,  and  create  a  sectional  hatred  and  dis- 
like which  no  time  can  extinguish,  with  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences. 

What  will  ihey  accomplish  in  a  political  point  of  view? 
They  will  atrip  a  powerful  and  prosperous  republic  of  all  its 
strength,  erect  a  few  feeble  governments,  create  standing 
armies,  fall  under  subjection  to  a  few  petty  tyrants,  and  ex- 
haust themselves  in  vindictive,  bloody,  and  exterminating  wars. 
The  name  of  the  great  republic  will  be  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
the  world  and  a  few  petty  kingiloms  or  petty  provinces  supply 
its  place;  and  all  for  what?  To  accomplish  that  which  by  the 
laws  of  nature  can  not  be  accomplished,  and  which  if  it  could, 
should  be  left  to  the  power  of  truth  and  the  force  of  reason 
fraternally  wielded,  aided  by  the  mellowing  influence  of  the 
hand  of  time.  It  can  not  be  done  by  violence  and  oppres-iion. 
There  is  nothing  so  important  in  slavery,  as  a  political 
question,  aa  to  make  so  many,  of  sacli  vast  moment,  subordi- 
nate to  it. 

We  have  said  more  npon  this  subject  of  slavery  than  we 
designed  when  we  commenced  writing.  It  has  been  discussed 
until  it  has  become  so  hnckneyed,  that  there  is  no  pnifit  in  it. 
Indeed  with  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  fanaticism  there  is  no  reason- 
ing. Our  effort  has  been  to  enlist  the  united  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  nil  thinking,  reflecting,  patriotic,  and  Union-loving 
men  to  resist  the  mighty  tornado  of  treason  and  fanaticism, 
which  is  sweeping  over  our  once  united,  powerful,  and  happy 
country. 

The  Northern  abolitionists,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  not 
only  the  Union,  but  free  government  itself  to  their  "  one  idea," 
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are  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  every  Northern  represenffltive, 
who,  in  conformity  wilh  hia  oath,  and  the  compact  of  the  Con- 
stitution, accords  to  the  staveholding  States  tlieirconetitntional 
rights,  and  refuses  to  violnte  them,  as  "pro-slavery"  men.  This 
denunciation  is  false,  and  made  from  unworthy  motives.  Tliese 
representatives  accord  tbeir  rights  and  protect  them,  not  be- 
cause they  approve  slavery,  ont  because  the  Con&titutioD 
accords  them,  and  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  as  well  as 
their  honor  and  fidelity  to  obey  the  Constitution,  Many  able, 
faithful,  and  patriotic  men  have  they  run  down,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  name,  although  utterly  false  and  known  to  be 
false.  J.  fi. 

LTKODBimaH,  Ta. 

[The  writer  or  the  nrUde,  "7%e  Unien — fhaDangen  vihich  hetet  it,"  vrbich 
qipevediD  the  January  number  of  the  "United  States  Democratic  Beriew," 
En  using  the  term  "  North"  did  not  tntend  to  mike  the  "  wide  sweep"  which 
the  Editor  of  the  Keview  seema  to  Ifcinlt  it  swcrptibk  oT.  He  knows  that 
man^Ti  ^^  many,  of  the  ■tate^meii  and  people  of  the  North,  in  some  of  the 
States  constituting  a  majority,  are  devoted  to  the  Constitution,  the  UnioD, 
and  the  great  principles  of  Ibe  Dtmocratic  party,  and  are  making  willing 
nct'iflceB  of  themEeNes,  to  sustain  them.  These  the  writer  honors,  and 
ia  ready  to  sustain  by  crcry  means  in  hia  powir.  When  be  used  the 
ttrm  "North"  he  meant  only  to  designate  the  section  from  which  the  ag- 
greasioDfl  upon  the  South  came,  and  not  to  involve  the  whole  people. 

January  S8th,  ISfi*. 
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KINGSLET'S    POEMS. 


Toe  following  Poems  by  the  antbor  of  "Alton  Locke," 
"Hypatia,"  etc.,  are  forwarded  to  us  in  advance  of  their 
pablioation  in  London.  Ticknor  &  Fields  are  preparing  to 
issue  the  volume  to  which  they  belong,  simultaneously  with  its 
appearaace  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

A  IHOIJOHT  FROM  TBB  BHINE. 

ttr  cttABLM  EntoSLnr. 

I  naA.RD  an  Eagle  crymg  all  alone 
AboTs  the  Tlneyards,  through  the  Bammer  nig^t. 
Among  the  akeletons  of  robber  towers — 
The  iron  homes  of  Iron-hearted  lords, 
Noir  crumbling  back  to  ruin  rear  by  year — 
Because  the  ancient  eyrie  of  hia  race 
la  trenched  and  walled  by  busy-handed  men. 
And  all  his  foreet«pace  and  woodland  wild, 
Wherefrom  be  fed  his  young  with  hare  and  roe,  - 
Are  trim  with  grapes,  which  swell  from  hour  to  hour 
And  toss  their  golden  tendrils  to  the  sun 
For  joy  at  tiieir  own  riches :— So,  I  thought, 
The  great  derourere  of  the  earth  shall  sit, 
Idle  and  impotent,  they  know  not  why, 
Dowa«taring  from  their  barren  height  of  stala 
On  Dations  grown  too  wise  to  slay  and  slave, 
The  puppets  of  the  few,  while  peaceful  love 
And  fe]low>help  make  glad  the  heart  of  earth 
With  wonders  which  they  fear  and  hate,  as  ha 
The  Eagle  hates  the  vineyard  slopes  bdov. 


Thb  baby  sings  not  on  its  mother's  breast — 
Nor  nEghting^es  who  nestle  side  by  «de — 
Nor  I  by  thine :  but  let  us  only  part ; 


Then  lips  which  should  but  krn  and  so  be  still 

As  having  uttered  all,  must  speak  again. 

0  stuDted  thongtita  I    O  chiil  and  fettered  rhyme  t 


...Google 
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So—ifkt  m  chad  who  vhilM  nnj  th«  time 

With  dura  and  carol  till  tbe  even-tida, 

iVktcbitig  its  mother  homeward  through  the  ^en ; 

Or  nlgbtingele,  who  eittiag  fiu-  apert, 

TcHb  to  his  listening  mate  within  the  nest 

The  wonder  or  hii  Btar-entranc6d  heart 

TOI  all  the  wakened  woodlande  langh  and  thriD, 

Forth  aH  mT  bung  babbka  into  song, 

And  rings  aloft,  not  smooth,  yet  cImt  and  strong 


An  Amme(m  Dictionary  of  ike  English  Language.    By  NOAB 
Webster.    1828-1863. 

SoKi  flTo-and-tweoty  jears  hare  elapsed  since  this  Diclionar;  was  flnt 
issued ;  and,  to  its  compiler  and  publishers,  they  have  been  years  of  succesa 
The  time  for  producing  the  work,  was  fortunate.  Our  language  had  grown 
rapidly  for  a  con^derahle  period ;  its  vocabulary  was  largely  increased  by 
the  contributions  of  sdence,  by  numerous  adoptions  from  foreign  tongues, 
and  by  an  accumulation  of  derivatives  from  our  own  established  words ;  so 
that  a  well-digested  recotd  of  the  progress  of  the  language  was  really  needed. 
Besides,  the  parties  in  interest,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  title-page, 
bad  industriously  cultivated  an  £girit-Am«rieain  in  behalf  of  the  book  which 
materially  aided  its  bvorable  reception. 

If  Webeter  had  confined  himself  to  recording  such  additions  of  words  as 
usage  had  sanctioned ;  to  a  careAil  sifting  of  etymoli^es ;  and  to  hii  own 
valuable  definitions;  his  work  would  have  been  as  great  an  acquiution  to 
Iiter«tnr«  as  to  his  individaal  profit.  But,  onfortanately,  like  many  other 
men,  priding  himself  most  on  what  he  was  least  fitted  for ;  and  asanming  a 
character  for  whidi  few  man  are  fitted— that  of  a  reformer— he  added  to  his 
legitimate  labour  the  gratnibHU  task  of  uuproving  the  orthography  of  the 
language. 

True,  language,  Uke  all  things  human,  is  mutable.  So  long  as  it  continues 
to  be  spoken,  it  will  continue  to  change  From  the  days  of  Josnsok  to  the 
days  of  Webster,  thousands  of  words  bad  been  added  to  the  common  stock, 
and  many  variations  had  taken  place  in  the  meanings  of  words.  Spelling, 
also,  had  undergone  some  modifications.  For  example,  the  i  of  mutie, 
phytic,  etc.,  and  the  u  of /otwur,  horumr,  etc.,  had  been  gradually  dropped 
by  good  writers,  though  probably  without  good  reason ;  and  thus  orthogra- 
phy, too,  was  b  a  state  of  progress.  This  was  an  undesirable  state ;  for  it 
left  the  student  without  any  absolate  standard.    And  if  tbo  student  ohosa 
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to  refine  npnn  the  matter,  he  waoM  Boon  see  th»t  not  enlj'  wm  there  no  ab- 
solute st&ndard,  but  that  the  verj  principles  of  oar  ortfaograpfaj — its  tuIm 
KDd  its  uialo^es^ — were  exceedingly  defEctiTC. 

This  is  ill  true;  but  it  ia  also  true  th&t  discovering  defects  is  one  tUtig; 
curing  them,  another :  and  it  Is  the  fate  of  reformerti,  generally,  to  propose 
remedies  that  are  worse  than  Uie  disease.  Thej  can  see  tiiat  sauh  and  such 
wheels  of  the  machine  have  an  eccentric  motjoo ;  but  thi>j  can  not  see  that 
cutting  away  what  they  deem  saperfluous  flanges  may  disturb  other  wheels 
that  are  regulated  by  that  very  eccentricity,  A  change  which  the  reformer 
thinlcs  will  promote  simplicity,  may  happen  to  produce  confusion ;  and, 
unless  he  fully  understands  the  machinery,  bo  is  pretty  certain  to  do  mts- 
chief  by  meddling  with  It 

This  would  seem  to  be  Webster's  predicament.  He  aspired  to  a  Newto- 
nian law  that  would  reconcile  all  orthographic^  inconsistendee ;  he  pro- 
duced certain  arbitrary  rules  of  his  own  creation  that  reconcile  nothing,  that 
are  whiraaically  limited  In  their  acope,  and  are  ridiculous  from  their  recipro- 
cal cnntradictions, 

Webster  remarks  that  "(he  chief  valae  of  a  dictionary  consists  In  its 
definitiODS."  Some  one  else  remarks,  that  "opinions  dllTer."  Yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  Webster's  remark,  as  applied  to  Kit  own  dictionary,  is 
not  far  from  the  truth,  Tbe  vocabulary  of  his  book  has,  certainly,  the  merit 
of  amplitude.  He  says  it  "contains  tixteen  thousand  words  not  to  be  found 
in  any  similar,  preceding  work:"  hut  when  one  opens  the  book  in  the  middle 
and  finds,  consecutively, 

irremmabUity,  irremovable, 

irremovdblg,  irremotal, 

irremwterable,  irTaioumed, 

irr«parabilUf/y  irr^arabU, 

irreparablenen,  iTreparahly, 

irrepealabilitg,  irrepealabU, 

irrepealaiUneu,  irrepealailj/, 

irr^miaitee, 
be  may,  perhaps,  doubt  whether  "  the  value  of  the  dictionary"  IncreaseB  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  its  volumlnousness.  Webster's  etymologies,  too,  are  co> 
pious :  probably  more  so  than  any  preceding  lexicographer's,  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  three  to  one :  but  as  their  genuineness  is  not  always  beyond  ques- 
tion, their  quantity  ts  hardly  a  fair  measure  of  their  "value."  The  orthogra- 
phy of  the  dictionary  requires  a  more  careful  consideration. 

The  principles — or  rather,  the  dogmas— of  Webster's  proposed  reform, 
are  embodied  in  the  following  enumerated  paragraphs: 

1.  Considering  that  the  tendency  of  our  language  to  greater  simplicity 
and  broader  analogies  ought  to  be  watched  and  cherished  witii  the  utmost 
care,  be  felt  that  wheaever  a  movement  toward  wider  analogies  and  more 
general  rules  had  advanced  so  l*r  as  to  leave  but  few  ezceptioua  to  impede 
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ilt  progn-Eis,  thoH  cxceptiou  oagbt  to  be  set  aside  «t  onoo  and  tbe  tnioa 
lendert-d  complete. 

8.  We  had  Dumeroufl  words  deriTcd  from  the  FreDch,  origiiullj  ending 
In  r«,  IS  eidre,  ehamire,  etc.  And,  u  Ihcee  bad  gradually  confomed  to 
Englifib  spelling,  antil  tbe  number  ending  in  r«  wig  rtduced  to  fifteen  or 
tirent;,  witb  their  durJTatiTeii,  it  vu  necrEeaiy  to  complete  the  aDatrgj  at 
(wce  by  transposing  the  terminations  uf  tbe  reuiaindcr.  Acre,  tnauaere,  and 
lucre,  ho«evcr,  are  ncco^sarj  esccptloDs,  dnce  tiaocpCBiiig  their  terminal- 
tiona  would  endanger  their  pronunciation. 

8.  We  bad  manj  hundreds  of  priuiitives  endirtg  in  a  single  consonant, 
vfaone  derivatires  were  furnted  bj  tbe  addiiion  of  ing,  ed,  er,  etc.,  and  in 
their  deriTativeE^  this  single  consonant  was  doubled  when  the  acctnt  ftU  on 
it,  M  forget,  f of gttting ;  but  tt  idib  not  doubled  when  ibe  accent  fell  on  a 
preceding  sjUable,  as  garden,  gardener.  There  were  also  about  fiftj  wordi 
ending  in  I,  in  which  the  anxlogj  was  TioUted,  as  tratel,  traveller.  U  Wm 
necessary,  therefore,  at  once  to  tlriko  out  the  supt  rfluoua  {  from  these  fifty 
irorda.  But  the  H  was  retaised  in  chancellor,  tnetallvrgy,  erj/ttaltive,  wiUi 
their  cognates,  because  they  were  derived  directly  Irom  tbe  I<atin  and  Greek, 
eaneellariui,  metallvm,  and  it^'trroAAof. 

4,  Eipeittt,  rteomptTue,  lUmtf,  which  formerly  had  a  e  in  tbeir  last  ajUa- 
ble^  had  since  taken  an  *,  because  i  is  uaed  in  their  derivatires,  as,  eiipetuive, 
etc  As  in  this  instance,  it  was  necessary  to  change  only  three  words  to 
complete  the  analogy,  namely,  d^enee,  offence,  and  pretence,  tbeir  e  was  at 
ooce  replaced  with  an  i,  and  tbey  were  written  defenu,  offetae,  and  preteaie. 
It  bad  been  asked,  why  not  spell  fenoe  in  the  same  manner  1  And  nothing 
is  eftMer  than  the  answer;  the  derivatires  require  thee;  as,  feneing,  etc., 
and  thertfure  the  c  offence  is  retained. 

6.  Furetel,  inttil,  dittil,  fulfil  ebould  be  written  foretell,  itutiU,  etc.,  be- 
cause their  derivatives,  /orleliinff,  inttilling,  el<i,  are_so  written. 

6.  Dulna»,fuljt»*,ii;ilful,wi/ful,auttbewritUnduUiieu,fiillne»i,ttc, 
because  tbeir  primitiTes  are  so  written,  as,  dull,  full,  »L-ill,  ttill.  WaVcer 
says  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  write  dulliieu,fiiUna$,tkmful, 
and  vill/ul,  as  well  as  it'ffaeu,  gruffaem,  and  erotmeu. 

7.  Such  compounds  as  b^M,  miieall,  inilall,  foreitall,  inihrall,  enroll, 
•nd  their  deriratlTes  irfalling,  miaealling,  iiatalliug,forettalliitg,  inlArall- 
ittent,  and  enrollment,  are  spelled  with  tbe  II,  to  prevent  »  fotse  prononcia- 

8.  Mould  and  moJiU  should  be  spelled  mold  and  molt,  becaose  the  u  has 
been  dropped  or  never  was  used  in  gold,  iold,/uld,  colt. 

9.  Wo  Hhuuld  be  spelled  woo,  because  doe,  foe,  hoe,  toe,  and  all  similar 
nonna  of  one  syllable  are  so  spelled.  The  parts  of  speech  other  than  nonoi^ 
as  go,  M>,  no,  retain  tbe  termination  in  o;  aa,  also,  do  nouns  of  more  than  one 
syUable,  as  motto,  potato,  tomato. 

10.  Fraetiie,  ibe  verb,  should  be  apeUti  practice,  because  the  noun  is  so 
gelled.    Drought  sliould  be  spelled  drovth,  l)ecaaB«  it  is  eztensirdy  so  pro- 
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nonnoed.  Seifht  shoald  be  spelled  \ight,  becKim  it  wta  u  Bpelled  by 
MiLTOH.  Jon  should  be  spelled  tun,  ind  molauei,  melatia,  beCMise  Uut  spdl- 
iag  la  mora  coDsistent  with  the  etymologies.  Contemporary  Bboold  be 
tpdied  eottmporary,  beeauM  it  is  more  easily  pronoanced.  Plmigh  should 
be  spdled  plow,  because  thst  qidUng  more  naturally  repreMnti  the  sound. 
11.  Verba  from  the  Greek  ^,  and  others  Ibrmed  io  analogy  with  them, 
have  the  terminatioa  in  <m,  as  ItopUta,  UgalUt,  etc.  Ct^tehiM,  and  nxiroiM 
■re  exceptions.  Vvbs  and  soma  noons,  derived  directly  from  the  French 
and  a  few  from  othw  sonroea,  have  the  termination  in  in,  as  adeertit,  admte, 
affranehUe,  ehattiu,  eireumem,  eompriie,  eompromite,  eritUUe,  demite, 
detpiie,  dmv6,  di^franehiu,  dUgvitt,  empHM,  en/raTuhiMt,  etUerprue,  wear- 
eue,  marehaadiu,  mitpritt,  premite,  rtpriie,  reeiu,  lupeniu,  turmite,  nir- 

These  eleven  pungrftpha,  dogmas,  rules,  orwhaterer  theymaybetenned, 
form  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "  iuBtancea"  entirely  too  trivial  to  be  dia- 
eosaed,  the  sum-total  of  Webster's  orthographical  creed,  presented  Bubstan- 
daliy  in  hia  own  words. 

1.  The  asBumptiona  of  nnmber  one  are  characteristic  and  BOggestivB. 
Tliey  prophetically  weigh  and  measure  the  lexic(^r>pher.  Nobody  can 
doubt  what  sort  of  orthosrapby  will  fbllow  anch  a  preamble.  The  "  tenden- 
ciea"  which  it  would  puzzle  any  other  philologist  to  discover :  the  complacent 
'^  tolieittide"  with  which  those  tendencies  are  "  watched  and  (Aeriihed" :  >od 
the  heroism  which  summarily  removes  impeding  "  ecMjrtMfn*"  (r^ardleasof 
congequencea,  as  refuriBers  always  nobly  proclum  themBelvce]  are  conai>- 
tent  with  each  other  and  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

a.  Webster  found  fifteen  or  twenty  words  derived  from  the  French  and 
retwning  their  original  tcrmioatioo  in  re,  "although  numerous  other  words, 
of  Bimilar  derivalioa  and  termination  had  gradually  conformed  to  Engtiah 
Bpelliog,"  that  1b,  then  had  been  transposed  to  «r,  as  eidr»  to  eider,eiambrt 
to  ehairtber,  etc.  What  Webster  means  by  the  term  "Engliah  spelling,"  in 
this  connection,  ia  not  obvioua :  ra  is  as  consistent  with  any  admitted  or  Szed 
principle  of  English  orthogr^hy,  as  «r .-  but  the  reason  why  these  fifteen  or 
twenty  words  retuned  their  original  termination,  and  why  Webster  should 
have  let  them  alone,  Is  obvious  enough  to  evety  one  but  himself,  namely, 
that  thur  dtriealiwt  n^tred  it.    Aa  Webster  found  the  words,  tiiey  stood 


thoatr,. 

thtatrieal, 

tep^Uhr*, 

emtrt. 

central, 

luttre. 

hutrow,  etc,  tta. 

he  left  them,  they  stand  thus : 

theater. 

^epuUAral. 

cent«r, 

central. 

iM,, 

hutrnu,  ete.,  «te, 
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dut  ts,  &e  InsipOBed  Ote  terminalioii  of  Sie  primltfve,  to  confona  to  Act 
n(Z«,  and  tlun  ntnnapoeed  it  In  tbe  derintiTfl  to  c(mft>im  to  "  En^idk  speQ> 
htc."    .fill  derinttTM  flbonld  be 

UkMtirfeal, 

Aert,  mataen,  htora,  b  uyi  "m  neoesflai7  vzoeptlon.''  Donbtlcn, 
thty  iTB  "nocMWgy"  to  Aw  rvle,  md  that  proTW  his  rule  to  be  a  bad  one: 
it  nether  "pranotn  nrnpUdty"  nor  "broadeiM  analogj."  When  derira- 
tiras  on  the  one  hand  and  pronandatioa  on  tlie  other,  appose  the  woridng 
of  an  atbUmrnda,  a  pndent  man  vonld  withhold  hii rale:  bntrefbtnun 
an  Midom  farndant  men.  In  direct  oontradictioB  cf  this  rale,  VeMer 
gpaUa  oi/r*  w^  the  original  teimioatioii. 

8.  Tor  leawns  sitisAiGtorT-to  Webstar— ontiV  "i^  mtmbar  ft— it  was  bv 
oaBHuy  to  strike  out  the  "  ■apvflnonB  Z  "  of  AweZUrv,  and  "d>oat  fUty 
dmilar  wwds."  If  the  preeapt  in  role  nnmbarS  has  aoj  force,  namdfithat 
the  ipelling  mnot  not  be  altered  when  altering  It  endangen  Uie  pronondft- 
tkn,  some  <rf  Qieee  flflrf  cbangee  will  be  found  haawdons.  For  instanoe  as 
a  matter  of  fto^  and  ^  otttoepical  oonstmctiMi, 


(tonitflMi^,  etCL, 
an  words  of  two  BjIUbles :  jtrt,  nnder  this  rale^  Webster  onhins  that 

tioeeliiiff, 

trowUfV,  eta, 
wfaMi  hare  predbN^jr  the  same  orUtoipioal  oonrtmsdon,  AaU  be  pnmoimeed 
in  thne  sjIlaUes.  Here,  then,  ia  aibitnor  rule  the  seeond  in  direct  eonffiot 
with  arbitrary  rnle  tbe  flrst  Which  mnat  give  wayf  Bot  ttiat  is  not  all 
Webster  si^s  that  eianMllor,  MeCi^urffjf,  and  enftM^M  ntaan  the  S  be> 
cause  they  are  derired  directlj  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  This  "becansa" 
msj  as  well  be  innsligBted.  The  lezloagtq)her  bases  an  orthographical 
principle  on  Ua  simple  aaatrtion  of  a  hot :  bnttimtfiKt  la,  flnf^  Inberwitlr 
in^robaUe:  seoondlj,  is  otteri;  beyond  the  a«crt«'B  knowledge:  and 
diinlly,  wonid  not  support  bis  po<dtton  If  It  woe  tra&  1.  It  is  improbable. 
The  three  wordi  necessarily  came  to  the  Fr«ioh  befon  they  were  adopted 
by  the  Engjiah ;  and  as  KpdaniiXat  changed  Into  eryttaUimu  on  its  Jomtiey 
tbiongh  Bome,  they  sll  went "  direody"  from  Italy  to  IVuice :  and  onr  Eng- 
lish ancestors  had  no  oocadon  to  go  to  Italy  for  what  was  abeady  to  be  had 
by  crossing  the  channel  MMeorer,  tiie  h  ot  ohaiteelior  praeet  that  it  came 
"  directly"  from  the  French,  and  Webster  dU^nme  Us  own  asserUon  of  its 
deriration  ftimi  eanetUorivt,  ij  ^vii^  in  his  own  dictionary,  ehontdHer  aa 
its  etymology  I  9.  It  is  beyond  the  asaertor^  knowledge.  Neither  he  nor 
his  grest^nod&thw  was  titn  when  the  word  was  adopted ;  no  hmnan 
being  can  affirm,  as  trath,  what  is  so  remote  and  on^ectnral ;  and  a  Tagne 
14 
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and  ruh  {jutm  fonuB  no  vffAogy,  eren,  tot  such  to.  liBniutkni.  8.  If  the 
words  were  "directly  bo  draired,"  the  bet  would  not  justify  Webster's  ez- 
cepting  them  from  bis  rule.  That  rule  is,  inferentiallj — otherwise,  it  has 
no  meuiiDg  whaterer^-that  words  "  dir«ctly  derived"  always  i«tain  the  U 
or  their  originalB.  Tet,  observe  how  Wriwter  himself  sets  this  mle  at 
nought  in  Ons  very  diclionatT : 

«>mJ^  epdled  with  one  I,  is  derired  ftom  orw^  ; 

di^  "  "  "  diUpaOo; 

Ttpal,  u  It  u  rtptiio; 

Kba,  "  "    ,       "  K6«Ut«; 

pupil,  "  "  "  pupUiiu; 

eompd,  "  "  "  eompeHo; 

and  BO  fivth,  and  so  fbr^       Ncr  is  this  aU.    After  Webstw  has  exptmged 

the  "Bupetflnous  I"  from  his  "fifty  words,"  mantHovs,  eotaueOor,  etc., 

in  obedience  to  rule  nunber  8,  he  proceeds,  in  defiance  of  the  same  rale  to 

q^  in  his  dictionary  as  foUowB : 

ffrawl,         (primitiTe.)  lamtl,       (jprimitlTa) 

ffrateUff,  lanuUar, 

chapel,  (primitlT&)  iamtHarlj/, 

ehapeliani/,  lamellate, 

emteel,  (primitiTe.)  lamellaUd, 

caneeHaU,  lamtJliferout, 

eanceUaUd,  etc,  etc, 

eaneeBaUon, 
»Qd  so  on,  indefinitely.  There  is  another  pdnt  to  be  eoo^dered  about  rale 
noinber  8.  Its  phivetdogy  seems  to  be  plain,  bat  Webster's  ]s«etioe  oon- 
foses  it  The  rule  loyj^  that  when  the  accent  &lla  on  the  final  consonant  (rf 
the  primitiTe  it  is  to  be  doubled  in  the  deriTatire,  and  sot  otherwise ;  tajbr- 
get,  forgtitAag,  in  the  one  case,  and  l/nsMi,  traaelm;  in  the  other,  Tet, 
Wetettt  veils 

tranquil,  trtm^tUUy,  eU., 
as  if  he  were  prepared  to  say,  that,  though  the  accent  doM  not  fitll  <»  the 
final  consonant  of  the  primiUte  while  it  remains  a  primitiTe,  yet  if  that  con- 
sonant takes  the  accent  when  Uie  word  becomes  a  deriTatiTe,  it  is  still  to  be 
donbled.  This  would  be  [nteipreting  Webster's  rule  with  a  la^e  latitude 
in  his  fiiTor,  and  it  is  an  interpretation  to  which  be  is  by  no  means  enti- 
tled. Herertheless,  give  him  the  itall  benefit  of  it,  and  then  apply  the  rale, 
so  construed,  to  his  qwlliiig  of 

Ugid,  Ugaiitji, 

frugal,         fntfaJit^,  ete. 
and,  then,  for  a  counter-contradiction  of  his  rule,  where  tbe  final  oonsonaat 
of  the  primitiTe  ie  accented,  and  the  same  consonant  in  the  derivatlre  is 
not,  take  his  spelling  of 

excel,         emseUent, 
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and  the  lezioogi^tlier'i  inconsiBteiiof  i^ipTOtchM  tb«  iublime  I  It  ii  to  b« 
obBcnrrtd  th>t  the  speUing  of  the  tw«t^-and-oM  words  here  dted  is  correct 
in  bat,  bst  Is  not  correct  according  to  Webster's  own  mlea 

i.  Wdnter  specifies  Ueaue,  among  other  words,  u  hsTing  been  cbuiged 
from  Ueertee  "beoose  the  deriTaitJTeB  require  the  »."  This  sESimation  is 
an  extraordinary  "license"  for  a  lencographer  whose  dictaonuy  oontaitu 
the  following  words : 

Uemit,  lioMtiate, 

Ucmtedf  UeeaUatien, 

Keauhiff,         UeentiouM, 

Uemter,  UomUmtlif, 

UoMMrt,  Uemtioumaia, 
that  isi  fonr  derivatiTeB  in  which  the  >  ia  naed,and  fire  when  it  is  not  Asd 
this  misstatemeiit  of  ^e  bet  is  material,  beoaoae  Webster  makes  it  one  of 
his  points  of  justification  in  "  changing  the  only  three  words  that  remain 
terminating  In  enee."  Bat  what  does  Wd>ster  mean  bj  saying  that  pn- 
Utim,  offmee,  and  d^enet,  an  "the  .only  three  words  that  remidn  tcrminat' 
ioginmwf"  His  own  dictionary  eont^ns  many  other  words  "  terminating 
inmM,"  the  derivatiTM  of  which  do  not  retain  the  0,  all  of  which  he  leares 
jnst  as  he  finds  them,  in  a  state  of  abfloIat«  non-conformity  to  his  rule.  For 
example: 

imtmee,  $mtmtu»u, 

infermet,  it^erentidlf 

and  so  on.  If  a  direct  answer  conld  hare  beea  extorted  from  Webster,  it 
wonld  be  pleasant  to  see  his  reply  to  this  question :  Since  it  was  necessary 
to  ctutnge  d^enet  into  d^mte  beoanse  d^eiwke  is  spelled  with  an  «,  why 
should  terUmeg  ransin  unchanged,  when  its  derivatives  are  spelled  with 
a  tt  Webster  says,  "the  question  has  been  asked,  why  not  spell  /mee 
with  an  J  r'  And  he  finds  "nothing  ea^er  than  the  reply,  that  the  iferHia- 
tivM  qf  fence  re^uin  the  e."  If  this  reply  means  any  thing,  it  means  that 
the  spelling  of  a  deriTative  most  control  the  spelling  of  its  primitive :  and  if 
this  rule  has  any  force,  it  must  be  general  in  its  t^plication,  and  not  re- 
stricted to  such  isolated  cases  as  Webster's  evince  may  dictate.  The  reader 
will  have  occa^on  to  keep  this  point  in  remembrance.  Now,  vhat  are 
"the  primitiTes,"  in  the  case  t^ /mee,  offence,  and  d^entet  Webster's 
dictionary  givea  the  answer: 

fend,  the  root  of  offtmd  and  d^eni  ; 

fenee,  for  etymology,  aoo/md; 
in  other  words,  fend  is  the  orig&id  word ;  and  from  it,  in  order,  cotae/enae, 
offend,  d^end,  offeTiee,  offmieiae,  etc,  d^enoe,  d^eruioe,  ete.  So  that,  when 
Webster  changed  d^ence  to  ddjfenu  ;  instead  of  conibntuog  to  his  rule,  that 
the  SpeUing  of  the  derivative  must  govwn  that  of  the  primitive,  he,  in  &ct, 
and  without  knowing  it,  practically  enacted  a  new  rule,  that  the  qwQing  of 
one  derivative  most  govern  the  ^telling  of  another  derivative,  whenever 
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ths  Iwioognpkcr  dMnwd  it  ezpediant  The  nmaiidng  word  of  tlie  "oiilj 
thno  tlut  Nmained,"  is  pntanet.  Hera,  fiin,  by  pMri^  of  nuoidng,  ttie 
.wtul  primitin  ia  pntmd :  bnt,  for  the  laka  of  the  wtpaatDt,  let  prpttnei 
be  the  prinitivai  and  then  eonnlt  Weboter'a  dieiiotiur : 


fntmati,  (uthorit;,  Snefe.} 

prUenrion, 
the  primitiTe,  pnteues,  is  ohanged,  to  coiif<an  to  its  tiro  deiivatiTea.  Bat 
what  BOtt<rfe  modem  KogUeh  word  iaj>r«to)iMdT  Webster  dtes  the  Ency- 
chqxsdia  as  aathorit;.  Wiat  BmTclopCBdiaF  Rnle  out  the  word,  tor  the 
present,  as  not  snfBdentlj  acendlted,  and  there  remains  one  primiliTe 
e*.  one  deriTative;  a  tie  TOtcL  Bat  this  Is  not  a  ^ir  statement  on  the 
part  ot  Webster :  he  omtts  tiie  ftuniHar  word  pnUnfiotit,  Bia  dietloDaty, 
wUeb  "  oontrins  101,000  more  words  than  ean  be  fbosd  in  aaj  prerkms  dic- 
tieaafT,"  a^  wfakih  atWM  that  (HstiDeUMi  bj  racndtt  ftoiit  aU  cnSOMt 
ami  disweditaUa  ■mdosi^  nereitiuleas  does  not  ooot^  (he  word  pnttH- 
titm.  Whyr  Did  Webstar  oadt  that,  and  iBSeit  prtUMtd,  in  order  to 
gtre  "  the  dBriTaUTes"  a  nnifcnalty  of  speBteg,  and  a  mijeri^  ofDonbecaf 
If  so,  the  prooeeding  smacks  stnngly  titfitiit  "  pretencea.* 

B,  9.  Under  rule  nnmber  S,  Webster  hnnta  down  tin  "saperflnons  I" 
with  the  spirit  of  an  extaminator;  and  in  bis  pre&ee,  he  still  Atriber 
hardens  himself  agonal  I^  bjr  quoting  a  sneer  ftom  Waikar :  bat  Webster, 
ander  role  namber  8,  and  Webster  under  rclw  6  and  S,  are  two  different 
men.  The  reasons  gtTen  Ibr  ad^ng  an  !  to  aoau  words  ara  quite  as  good  aa 
the  reasons  Ibr  taking  it  awajr  IhHn  othera ;  of  which,  more  anon.  In  tte 
mean  time.  It  Is  hnpoerible  not  to  suggest,  In  rdbrenoe  to  the  quotation  from 
Walker,  (<tida,  rule  munber  0,)  that  aa  dulneu  ehonid  be  written  AiJIneff, 
beeanse  its  i^iraitlTe  is  wittten  dvO,  tkiifui  shoald  be  written  ibT^f^  to 
"oompMa  the  analogj^wWi  tttff^Mm.  An  iUnstratlon,  however,  la  a  ^n- 
gerooa  fbrm  of  argunent :  it  is  rerj  »ipt  to  prore  too  much ;  and  those  who 
resort  to  it  in  one  caae,  must  sabmit  to  It  in  another.  Apply  this  to  rale 
namber  5.  "  DUtU,  et&,  should  be  written  digUU,  because  tiie  deriTaliTes, 
dteUUn-,  ebi,  reqnbe  the  U:"  then,  ecrtalnfy,  /orgel,  tvbnUt,  Itgin,  refer, 
eoHotr,  PQM^  and  so  m,  shoald  be  written,  fcrrgttt,  t^imitt,  hegiM^,  r^err, 
eoneurr,  rtfeU,  and  so  on,  because  their  deriratiTes  require  the  final  conso- 
nant to  be  doabled ;  u/<nvetHnff,  tabmitting,  btginninff,  rearing,  eoneurr- 
ing,  rtpeUinff.  By  the  way,  Webstet's  views  of  &e  poutn  of  a  lexicogra- 
pher are  pleasantly  iUastntted  In  a  remark  about  Walker.  Earing  quoted, 
in  his  prebce,  Walker's  opinion  on  "tiie  saperfluous  I,"  he  says,  "These 
were  the  deliberate  opinions  of  Walker.  If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  cany 
them  into  his  vocabalary.  Instead  of  relying  po  this  mere  remark  for  the 
coireetion  of  tbe  error,  probably,  by  this  time,  the  error  loovld  have  ieen 
wAi>%  tradieated,fivn  o«r  orthography." 
1,  W^Mter's  manner  of  slathig  this  rule  leads  the  reader  to  suppose  that  le- 
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OBthepnTioiiBBpdlii^;  bat  the  last  two,  on^,  areliii  :  and  it  is  rary  odd 
that,  whan  he  beoaKe  alire  to  the  daogar  of  nUsproDOimciiig  enrol  viUi  one 
i,  he  shonld  be  so  inMOstUe  to  the  same  daDger  In  eontnl,  as  to  Bpdl  it 
with  a  single  I;  and  that,  too,  while  he  wpi/Ra  the  deiiTmtiTM  eantnUmff, 
eta.,  with  the  double  t,  in  direct  opposition  to  big  own  rule  number  8. 

&.  "  KewU  and  mouU  ghoald  be  written  moid  and  moU,  beeanse  tile  u 
bat  been  dropped  or  mht  wo*  vtti  in  gitld,  ioJd,  fold  and  eolt"  The  rtm- 
son  is  good :  and  its  foree  may  be  shown,  u  in  rule  nmnber  fi,  bj  canjing 
ovt  tba  iHnstratiOB :  emirt  shonld  be  written  sort,  "beoaose  the  «  has  been 
dropped,  or  oeTsr  was  nsad  in"  p&rt  aai  fortl 

9.  1f«bBt«rlbandiM,{w,«},fi0,withotitthe^aBd^,lM,A0fte<,irithit 
His  reajHo  tx  adding  the  « to  tw,  and  for  not  adding  it  ta  go,  to,  no,  iE,  tiiat 
MO  is  a  noon,  and  the  othw  three  words  an"  odier  parts  of  speed)."  TUa 
is  a  small  matter,  at  best;  but  Webster's  rMum  is  Mtfirefy  iibitraiy. 

10;  Wairing  tin  qneslions  wbeQtw  Hiliok  ts  aa  uithorlfy  for  l!n|^Bh 
wthograpl^  in  the  i^Betee&tti  eantof;,  and,  if  he  !^  so,  wbeth«  ItifU  is  not 
miqalBted  frma  his  manilKript  por  aJtum;  one  qnestioD  nmains  tooehh^ 
r«la  number  10,  via. :  Is  there  any  dtspnted  print  in  ethics,  morals,  reU^oii, 
■sboDomy,  or  naT8er7.«li7m«8,  which  may  not  be  effoctoaDj  disposed  of  hy 
Usmdreml  w^jvafbeeamtr'  Awwd,  howenr,  as  to  HiLTOir,  m  ttte 
qnasUoBS  waired.  Webster  cttM  a  poet  who  died  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
kn  the  "American  IHctionary'*  was  bom,  In  ettpport  of  the  spdUng  of  the 
^i^  word,  higit  Bat,  snrdy,  Sburon,  If  an  antbtvity  at  bH,  eaK  not  be 
resUoted  to  one  irati :  he  moat  be  preanmed  to  hare  had  a  Imowledge  of 
orihognvby,  gcoenlly,  if  be  IB  pendtted  to  dogmattse  on  It  patticnlarty; 
sod  if  Wdwter  accredlta  him  as  a  standard,  he  moat  follow  bim  as  a  slaiid- 
aid  Twn,  then,  to  the  first  edlti<m  of  Paradise  LoaL  niat  may  pretty 
safely  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  poef  s  prtodples  of  En{^  apdlfa^— 
if; hi  Ua  bUndnes8,he  had  any.  This  editJon,  polished  in  Ltrndoo,  In  1M9, 
has^  pweim,  the  fUlowing  ^ledmens  i 

Sm  (whm)  ;  rowUd  (roUed)  ;  than  (AMe)  ;  Uut  (tatte)  ;  Jbvil  (/wl) ;  tUr 
(atit);}iat{fU;d^;  uiMrmrte;  profftnie;  obBaim;  Me/  appegr;  neor; 
dttr;  t^»da;  moiMnde;  uilde;  tenye;  nrin«;  thenibe;  ^auv;  paint; 
formt;  tart;  ffu^t;  rimt;  M«e«U;  mttttr;  dim;  htt;  MNonfA;  worr; 
elomt;  tti»;  /Mr;l]/tt;tMly;  dttptrat;  tupnam;  totUdjtto. 

11.  Webster  does  not  s^  vf^  *'TerbB  Ihnn  the  Greek  iftt  tarminato  In 
kt,  as  iapUtt,"  etc.;  nor  why  "oateddse  and  ezordse  are  ezceptlona* 
But  the  working  of  hJs  mle,  nndw  which  he  changes  d^met  to  d^fmte  bc> 
canse  d^entiM  requires  tiie  *,  SMms  to  be  impeded  when  i^pBed  to  iapllu, 
for  he  laares  itas  be  finds  it,  alfliongfa  he  is  compelled  to  spdl  its  dtffr- 
atires  with  an  «,  iapUH,  tapUtm,  iaptttmal,  etc;  ^e  assertion  that  iap- 
Mm  and  I^PoKm  are  "dcslved  directly  from  UieGre^''a«eds  confinnation. 
Webster  proceeds  to  si^  that  "Tsifas  and  Mme  nonmi,  dttived  from  the 
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Frendi  uid  dsewkere,  hsTe  the  termiiiBlitHi  in  iM,"  u>d  be  (hrnudus  a  list 
of  extmples  thftt  professes  to  include  the  whole.  The  necesu^  for  the  re- 
mark  and  the  citatioiiB  is  not  ver;  obyious ;  bnt  it  is  strange  that,  with  his 
propensity  to  "  complete  analogies,"  he  should  have  omtttod  to  indnde  in  bis 
list  the  Bingle  and  "only  remaining"  word,  prite;  certainly,  on  his  own 
showing,  this  should  be  spelled  prfw. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Webster's  mucb-Tannted  reform  Is  Umlted  to 
about  ^hty  worit  in  a  dictionary  oontaining  eigMy  thavtand  words;  bang 
the  prcprntitm  of  one  to  a  thousand.  A  bonuBopaOiic  quantity;  yet,  as  the 
words  victimized  are  those  In  common  nse,  die  minute  dose  has  had  a  viu- 
ble  eSact  on  the  system.  But  the  effect  is  not  remedial  The  patient  is  no 
better.  English  orthogn^by  baa  not  been  cdmplifiad,  nor  have  its  analogies 
been  broadened  by  Webster's  labours,  even  EuppoBing  his  innorations  had 
been  accepted  by  scholars — which  they  have  not  The  dictionary  may  iM, 
but  not  fbr  its  coihagrapby.  The  proprietors  of  a  large  publishing  house, 
who  are  also  publishers  of  the  dictionary,  have  introduced  Webster's  gell- 
ing into  their  books,  probably  as  a  matter  of  conbact ;  and  some  newqta- 
pen  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  taken  the  same  course.  Bnt  these  in- 
staneea  cany  no  authority  on  a  purely  literaiy  qaeetion.  Edaoated  men 
and  good  writera,  generally,  have  repudiated  the  eqieriment  And  wby 
■hoold  they  notf  The  volunteer  refi»mtf  was  every  w^y  unequal  to  his 
task.  He  has  given  no  good  reason  for  any  one  chai^;  and  his  changes, 
SS  &r  as  adopted,  have  iotrodaoed  confii^n.  His  mlts  are  lidlculouB  in 
tiiemselves,  irreooncnleable  with  each  other,  and  constantly  at  variance  with 
his  own  practice  He  changes  a  termination,  or  adds  or  take  away  a  letter, 
because  the  primitive  requires  it  —  because  tiie  derivaliTe  requires  it — be- 
cause it  endangers  the  pronundation,  when  it  does  not— becaose  it  secnrM 
the  pronunciattOD,  when  it  does  not — because  the  word  Is  a  noun-— becanaa 
it  isn't  a  noun — because  it  is  an  exertion — because  it  is  so  pronounced  (hy 
ignorant  pec^le) — because  Mmioti  qpelled  it  so — In  short,  "because^'  any 
thing  that  fits  the  c^udce  of  the  moment  Such  advancing  and  retceatiDg, 
such  convolutions  and  invclutions  of  reasoning,  all  for  the  sake  of  dtdiig 
what  never  was  done  befbre,  and  all  within  the  compass  of  eig^^  wordA— 
can  And  no  precedent  in  the  career  «f  reforms. 

And  it  is  remarkable,  that  Webster,  with  all  his  plodduig,  could  not  hit 
upon  the  really  weak  points  of  the  langnage.  He  had  the  luck  always  to 
attack  what  was  impr^nable— at  least,  to  Ail  assaults.  There  is  no  Uok  of 
iacousistendea  in  English  orthcfir^ihy,  bnt  the  instances  that  are  least  de- 
fensible are  just  those  that  Webster  £kiled  to  discover.  It  may  be  well  to 
dtsignate  a  few  spedmens — not  with  the  intention  of  nrpng  a  reform ;  Web- 
ster's experience  in  that  line  may  well  deter  imitators ;  but— to  show  how 
obscure  are  obvious  tntths  to  a  certain  class  of  investigators. 

To  lead;  to  r«i(2 :  the  preterite  and  past  participle  of  these  vobs  are  pro- 
nounced M  and  fwJ,  and  yet  are  spelled  Zsd  and  tWuL 
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CMiOfttu^nM.-  the  iHrnns  and  Terbs  bars  t,  tmifonn  ipelling;  bnt  the 
DDOiUl  kiv  pronotmced  U  uet  and  ice,  and  Uie  verbs,  vte  and  iu ,'  ^et  adxtiet 
and  adviw,  with  a  aimilar  difference  of  proundation,  are  spelled  to  conform 
to  that  difierence.  Again,  r^futA,  lUmtiM,  et«.,  pronoance  the  «  like  «,  in 
both  the  verb  and  the  noon, 

Jlwandmna.-  why  should  not  the  Bpelling  of  these  words  be  nnlfonnf 

WluU,  in  the  adrerb,  drops  the  e,  and  becomes  wholly  ;  viU,  in  the  ad- 
rerb,  retains  the  e,  tiUly. 

'liitomaUasAwieiGatt:  one  with  the  t  and  the  other  wilhoat  it:  imitate 
and  imminmt;  one  with  one  m,  and  the  other  with  twa  These  words  fol- 
low their  respectiTe  etTmoIogjee,  but  there  are  so  ntaj  instances  where 
e^rmology  does  not  control  ortbognqtbT-,  it  seems  rather  Wtbiterian  to  gjve 
that  u  a  reason  for  the  difference. 

TermUion,  pavilion,  eoUiUon ;  all  directly  from  the  French,  and  all  bar- 
ing the  II  in  the  original,  though  only  the  last  ret^ns  iL 

Boot,  root,  foot,  in  the  singalar,  change,  in  the  plural,  to  ioott,  roa^  fut. 

Proffer  tadprqfit,  with  a  siinilar  etymology,  are  thus  ditforently  spelled. 

(huple  and  rtq>ple,  from  the  French  couple  and  Kvple :  etymology,  in  alt 
respects,  identicil ;  and  yet,  though  pronounced  alike  in  En^iah,  are  ttios 
dlrersely  spelled. 

Epitode  and  epitome,  have  the  same  etymology,  yet  one  has  three  sylla- 
Ues,  and  the  other,  fbur ;  this,  howoTer,  is  not  a  matter  of  spelling  bnt  of 
pronundadon. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  real  inconsistency  in  English  orthography ; 
but  probably  no  man  in  his  senses  would  undertake  to  refbnn  them ;  Ihe 
game  would  not  pay  for  the  candle. 

Webster's  tampering  with  the  language  was  a  calamity,  because  no  radi- 
calism is  without  its  followers,  and  ho  has  his.  But  the  thing  will  bare  its 
day;  and  this  good  may  come  of  it:  other  entbn^aets,  taking  warning  fhun 
bis  example,  may  leam  that  a  rtfbrmer  wh(te  entire-theory  is  baaed  on  as- 
gamptions,  whose  rulee  are  bare  assertions  of  his  opinions,  and  whose  prac- 
tice is  iDconsistent  witii  both,  will  nerer  make  much  progress  among  edu- 
cated minita. 
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THE    POET'S    PART. 


Wbt  ahoDld  I  poor  vxj  booI  In  fiong^ 

Or  cmn  1117  Imrt  to  wonl»— 
la  [riunta  dut  nwdi  Vb»  worldly  Umng, 

Like  cri«B  of  woonded  birds  f 
Who  redts  f    nie  forest  shows  «  gna&i 

Ths  tMuding  akj  as  fiur, 
Aod  thonauid  BWg^cn  oheer  the  neoe 

Thongji  on«  ibmke  tfae  tir. 

Wlif  ihoold  I  from  the  mine  of  thought, 

Belre  oat  the  hidden  gold 
To  ^tter  on  &  brow  of  unight, 

Or  breast  u  muble  cold  7 
WhAt  has  the  Poet  for  his  pvtF 

Ansked&meBt  best, 
Whilst  idle  tongne,  and  idler  hearty 

In  all  his  wealth  are  dreBsed. 

The  fgrerish  labor  of  the  brain, 

Scaring  sweet  deep  awef , 
And  ■'rtiftg  iitlMiii'  ni^t,  and  g^in, 

ffis  loas,  and  wearier  daj — 
Who  knows  it,  or  who  carea  to  knew, 

Till  ^Iber  ronnd  hk  hearse 
The  crowd,  in  whom  an  eariier  glow 

Had  flred  a  nobler  veiseT 

Hnsh  and  be  still  1     OompUin  not  thoo,     ■ 

By  that  sweet  madness  driren 
To  set  apon  a  mental  brow, 

The  c(n«net  of  heaven. 
Write-:/5)f  (Auu  mutt/    Pour,  poet-heart, 

Th7  Ufe-blood  in  the  line : 
B7  iU  that  wrings  thj  mortal  part, 

Qod  makes  thj  Song  diTin& 
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Jackavn  and  Nea-Orletoa.  An  Ai^ienUe  Ifanviive  tfS»  Maao- 
roblt  AtMeoemenU  of  the  Amerwm  Army^under  Andrew  Jaeh- 
son,  htfore  New-  Orleans,  in  the  Winter  of  1814-15.  By  Albi- 
AKDEB  Wajjobb.  New-Tork:  J.  0.  Usaar.  CiBciooati: 
H.  W.  Derby. 

What  MaresGio  Tras  to  the  Fnnoe  of  Napoleon :  frndWiierloo 
to  England — New-OrleaoB  is  to  Americans.  A  victcvy  com- 
plete, dazzling,  final — no  reproach  connects  itself  with  the 
thought^  no  mistake  or  disaster  iii^>iuis  its  grandeur.  To  such 
a  aoene  it  is  proper  that  the  patnotio  seotunwt  of  a  countiy 
sfaoald  etemuly  recnx  for  iOttstrati^xi,  example,  precedent 
We  receive  Mr.  Walker's  book  ■witii  thanke,  as  a  good  gift  to 
the  Ameiican  people.  Afeding  ot  Buiprise,  however,  possesses 
OB  as  we  reaa  it,  not  that  he  or  any  other  Americaa  should 
devote  himself,  with  loving  enthusiasm,  to  chroniole  the  scenes 
of  that  eventful  story:  but' that  so  many  years  should  have 
passed  before  it  was  done.  This,  however,  has  nndoubtedly 
been  in  a  great  measure  referable  to  the  met  that  the  disjecta 
membra  of  tn6  work  have  been  scattered  everywhere  in  news- 
papers, mi^ftzines,  speeches,  poems,  resolntions,  etc,  etc ;  and 
their  famiiiari^  has  put  off  the  work  of  their  collection  and 
arrangement  in  a  sin^  volume.  Time,  however,  veiy  qoicklv 
obliterates  or  dims  the  brightest  page  of  national  story,  if  len 
to  Uie  careless  keeping  of  anecdote  and  tiadition,  and  the  most 
glorious  deeds  survive  rather  as  heroic  myths,  than  as  substant- 
ive iacta.  In  throwing  together  in  an  enduxipg  form  the 
sketches  he£oK  us,  Mr.  WaDcer's  obJMC  and  motiTe  as  stated 
by  himself  are  equally  philoeophi<^  ana  we  entertain  no  doubt 
will  achieve  their  purpose,  ana  "  prevent  tinpatnotio  lapses  of 
memoiy."  View  it  in  what  light  we  may ;  whether  as  the  com- 
pletion and  gowning  glory  of  a  war  waged  against  tJje  first 
power  in  the  world  oy  a  Kepubho  whose  thews  and  fflnews 
were  scarcely  hardened  into  manhood,  and  waged  sncoeasfullj; 
the  exhibition  of  combined  valor  and  good  conduct  on  the  part 
<^  a  hastily-collected  and  badly-equipped  eitizen-soldier)'' :  or 
the  bright  nalo  it  set  for  ever  around  that  grand  old  head  of  him 
whose  character  and  services  have  enshrined  him  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  as  second  only  to  the  Father  of  his 
country :  viewed  m  any  light, 
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''^we  Is  no  lynpaign  in  modem  militUT  history,  whid^  for  its  extent, 
WIS  more  complete  in  aU  its  puts,  snd  more  brilliuit  in  its  results,  than  Uist 
omduoted  hj  Andrew  Jackson  in  1814^-15,  in  the  defense  of  Nev-Orieans. 
In  the  brief  period  of  twat^-aix  d»8,  a  town  of  less  than  dgfateen  thousand 
iohabitants,  including  all  sexes  and  age^  without  fwt»-^iataral  or  artiflcial 
ddteUes— «xpoBed  to  ^)proack  and  attack  on  all  udea,  by  land  and  water — 
with  an  arm;  of  1«sb  than  Btb  thousand  militia,  hastily  raised  en  matte,  and 
illy  armed  and  acontied-^was  not  only  successfully  de&nded  agi^nst  a  vete- 
ran army  of  ten  tiionsand  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  bnt  was  made 
for  ever  ^orioos  by  the  most  brflUant  Tictoir  which  has  been  achieved  dnca 
tiie  invention  ot  gunpowdw.  Itbe  peculiarities  of  this  victory  are  the  aa> 
ttmishing  and  unprecedented  dispan^  of  loss  between  the  combatants,  and 
the  marvdlous  proob  of  steadiness,  of  skill  and  n^ldity  In  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, displayed  In  the  American  mllitiiu  The  qilendnc  of  the  do^ng  vio- 
toiy  W  obsenred  many  fet^Diea  of  this  campaign,  which  contributed  Iwgaly 
to  we  final  result,  andTas  valuable  lessons  and  glorioos  iUiistratipns  of  the 
valor  of  our  dtizen  sotdierB,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  great  Chief  and  Hero— 
whose  lofty  soul  was  the  fountain  of  Inspiration,  from  which  all  engaged  in 
tbat  defense  drew  courage,  confidenoe,  and  patriotic  res(flntioti — ought  not 
to  be  fbrgotten  or  hastily  glanced  over." 

To  preserve  their  record  fresh  in  the  heart  and  memory  of 
America  is  to  do  the  state  yoeman  service,  and  we  congratu- 
late Mr.  "Walker  on  having  pqrforpied  the  work  gracefully  and 
well. 

His  style  is  lively,  oflen  graphic,  and  pleasingly  free  from 
those  dismasting  attempts  at  the  "height  of  fine  writing,"  de- 
scribed with  epigrammatic  point  by  the  good  strong  Yankeeism, 
"HighMutin?' 

The  diatinguiahed  English  military  gentlemen  who  proposed 
an  unmolested  promenade  for  themselvea  throogh  the  streets 
of  New-Orleans  m  search  of  "  Booty  and  Beauty,  were  met  by 
a  litUe  obstacle  on  which  they  had  not  reckoned.  Mr.  Walker 
notices  the  £ict,  thos : 

"  The  strength  of  earth-wwka  agunst  the  most  powarfiil  batteries,  which 
was  BO  strongly  shown  in  Jackson's  def^e,  was  aMin  ilhistrated  on  the 
soatbern  mde  (tf  Sevastopol,  againat  the  same  Bri&i  Eugineerine^fflcer 
who  constructed  the  redoubts  which  Jackson's  AttiUery  destroyed  m  three 
hours  on  the  ptaics  of  Otualmette,  on  the  first  of  January,  1814 ;  this  unfor- 
tunate officer  18  SirJohnBurg<^e,  Inspector  ofFortifloations  in  the  British 
armv.  The  lesson  at  Hew-Cmeans  should  have  taught  another  wholesome 
txaik  to  the  pn^ectOTS  of  the  Crimean  lLqiedidon---that  of  the  great  neril 
and  difficulty  of  ^  attempts  to  capture  a  town,  the  commut^cation  of  which 
with  the  interior  is  left  open  and  unobstructed.    In  this  respect,  the  posi- 


m  toe  most  remote  and  antosed  points  of  a  united  nation,  we  often  find  the 
most  brilliant  proofs  of  paoiotlsni,  courage,  and  derotion." 

Coupling  their  experience  of  January,  1814,  before  New- 
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Orleans,  with  that  of  1854-5-6  befinro  the  "earth-works"  of 
Sebastopol,  will,  we  benignantly  truBt,  convince  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  another  hostile  attempt  on  this  continent  might 
possiblr  be  attended  with  a  disagreeable  number  of  casualties 
in  the  Royal  Army,  and  prevent  at  any  futnre  time  the  landing 
of  those  "fifty  tnonsand"  red-coated  indiridnals  upon  the 
shores  of  Long-Ialand,  so  painftdly  hinted  at  by  the  enterpris- 
ing and  ubiquitous  Mayor  of  New- York.  Should  any  KngUsh 
Cabinet  be  inclined  to  "  put  the  matter  to  the  tesl^"  we  "  feel  it  in 
our  bones"  that  we  could  "reward "  the  result  in  pretty  much  the 
same  phrase  used  before  New-Orleans  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1814. 

Seriously,  and  to  save  a  large  expense  of  transportation  and 
warlike  material,  we  would  adTise  per  Miyesty's  sovemment, 
whenerer  it  finds  itself  encumbered  with  a  hmuued  or  two 
thousand  useless  "sodgera,"  to  quietly  drown  or  shoot  them  at 
home  and  save  us  the  trouble.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  Great 
Britun  to  turn  us  into  executioners,  and  send  the  poor  wretches 
three  thousand  miles  away  for  the  "coup  de  grace." 

Although  familiar  to  us  all,  we  can  not  re&ain  fi^m  eopying 
the  little  sketch  of  Jackson's  earlier  life  given  by  Mr.  WaUier, 
especially  as  it  is  well  and  pointedly  presented: 

"  ^Tliat  were  these  glorious  tntecedents,  that  drew  BO  mnch  of  p^nlir  wl- 
mintioii  uid  confidence  to  Andrew  Jackson,  and  conatitate  some  of  his 
HOes  to  the  renown,  whidi  history  and  all  nattons  assign  to  him  T  Let  us 
brieflf  sketch  them. 

"A  wild  and  desolate  place  called  the  Waxhaw  Settlement,  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict of  Sonth-Carolina,  was  the  scene  of  Jackson's  birtii  and  boyhood, 
^ironghout  the  wide  Union  it  wonld  be  difflcnlt  to  find  two  more  dreary 
■nd  deeert-tooking  localities,  than  those  which  hare  been  consecrated  by  the 
birthofthetwomoBtefflinentmen  in  the  history  of  America — Geoi^  Wash- 
ington and  Andrew  Jackson. 

"Jackson  was  bwTi  on  the  15th  March,  1767.  His  nrents  were  emigrants 
tKxa  the  north  of  Irdaud,  but  of  Scotch  descent  They  had  fied  from  the 
peraecatiouB  and  dlsseDsioiis  of  the  Old  World,  fat  pnrsiut  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness in  the  New.  Ih^  had  bent  two  years  in  the  country  when  Andrew 
was  bom.  Uke  most  great  men,  he  was  blessed  with  a  mother  of  uncom- 
mon IntelUgenoeandTieor  of  mind.  Withsachaninstrnctressandgnardian, 
his  intellect  eariy  developed,  and  his  spirit  expanded  into  premature  manli- 
ness. He  needed  only  the  occasion  to  cast  his  thoughts  and  Ibelings  in  that 
heroic  mould,  which  constitntea  trae  KreataesB.  Such  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented, when  in  beardless  boyhood,  ne  found  himself  in  the  very  midst  of 
some  of  the  most  ^oomy  scenes  (rf  the  Berolation  of  177S. 

"  bi  old  age,  when  time  and  bflrml^  pressed  heavily  upon  that  sanguine 
and  danntless  niirit,  and  the  impressions  of  youth  came  out  n^n  the  memo- 
ry with  more  distinctness,  that  tottering  old  man  of  the  Hermitage,  with  his 
Bnrirelled  visage  and  snowy  locks,  but  with  eye  still  nndimmed  and  piercing 
u  ever,  would  recall,  with  fii^tftil  aocuiw^,  the  h«irfble  scenes  of  carnage. 
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i^ine,  and  dewdation  vriiicli  had  mada  that  bo^ood,  to  which  moat  mea 
near  as  the  l»ight  period  of  thair  liTea,  the  f^ocHDleat  and  aaddeet  epod  in 
lui  career, 

"  When  a  etripUsg  of  thirteen,  with  Karcdl;r  ^*  strength  to  idse  a  tnos- 
k«t  he  Joined  a  p^tr  «f  patriots,  nnder  the  hwma  Smnpter,  and  [n  the 
aoBOn  at  Han^i^  Rotx,  and  in  vwions  ddnnishefr  showed  himaelf  to  b«  a 
bcj  only  in  jMtn.  Hia  bit^rafdiecB  rdate  aevtru  instancea  in  which  his 
Four  conrage  and  BelF'posseaaioti  saved  himself  and  his  ootnpanioDS  ftooi 
daatn  and  capture.  Xna  then  he  was  a  chief  among  men,  and  (^n  as- 
Bomed  the  iMdeTBhIp  of  those  who  were  old  enou^  to  be  his  bther. 

"OqitnrediatlaBtibjtfae  Britidi,  with  hts  brother,  be  was  saljoetedto 
the  most  omel  tnatmaat  Wbm,  with  characteristic  spirit,  he  refnsed  to 
perform  some  me^  (Ac«  fbr  a  BriSsb  officer,  he  was  dastardlj  cut  down 
or  the  blow  of  a  sabre,  the  mark  of  which  was  visible  ever  afterwards.  A. 
Buntlar  emel^  to  his  doer  brother  eventoally  produced  hia  death.  Closely 
ctmflDed  In  a  foitiih  piison,  Andrew  contrarted  a  disease  from  wUdi  he 
baialyeaci^ed  with  his  ufb,  and  the  eAetsof  whi^  were  ftltby  him  Am- numr 
nan  after.  It  was  wlulst  saflkring  witit  this  disease,  and  naariy  mad  witn 
nnr  and  paiik  that  Uw  yooM  soldier,  hearing  that  a  battla  was  to  be  foo^t 
within  Tiew  of  the  prison-windowB,  oontriYMl,  by  the  exertion  of  all  nis 
strength,  to  dimb  np  the  wall  to  a  small  port-hole,  which  commanded  a 
riew  of  ue  fleld  of  strile.  It  was  thos  the  bof-warrior  witnessed  the  flrat 
and  only  pitched  battie  that  arer  occurred  under  his  obaenatioo  prerioua  to 
the  eTeats  we  are  aboat  to  relate 

"  nis  was  the  aervely-contested  batda  of  Oamden,  of  which  Jackson 
nerer  Uted  to  Main  a  dear,  distinct,  and  vivid  recollection. 

"  Such  were  the  soenw  and  sufferings  amid  which  the  boyhood  of  Jadw» 
was  passed.  It  was  a  severe  schod,  and  its  e&ds  wwe  quite  peroe^ble 
in  tliat  stanneh,  uiwidding  spirit,  heroic  fortittide^  and  dauntless  resdutiCHi, 
whidi  dlstingajshed  him  utroogli  lift. 

"At  ibe  dose  of  the  Kevolnbon,  Jackson  fbund  himself  done  in  the  worid, 
the  Bolitary  survivor  of  a  &mily,  which  tweofy  yean  before  had  left  Ireland, 
with  M^t  htnes  of  finding  In  the  forests  n  America,  a  peaoefol,  h^^y 
home.  These  drcnmataocss  were  well  calcolated  to  bi^Mrt  to  the  charactsr 
of  Jat^Hu,  that  tinge  of  mdaw^ly  which  it  wore  throvi^  lifb.  lUs  fod' 
faig  of  loneUuMB  and  keen  sense  of  wrong,  In  the  high-day  at  yonth,  broke 
out  Into  redJesB  iBsdpatlon,  which,  however,  was  always  redeemed  and 
qualified  by  a  spirit  of  gMurosity  and  chivalry,  Conqnerug  this  tendoMT, 
after  expending  Us  pamnony,  Jadoon,  with  daontleai  heart  and  iron  wilL 
threw  himself  among  the  hardy  and  reoldess  frontiersmen  of  Tenneeaee,  and 
engaged  in  the  perilous  practice  of  law,  at  a  time,  and  in  a  oonntiy,  whan 
aim  where  a  good  eye,  steady  nerve,  and  prowess  and  courage  in  penond 
comba^  wera  more  eosanHsHo  the  BnoceBB<j  a  towyer,  than  a  knowledge  of 
Ooke  and  Bladutooe.  Jackson  possessed  these  qnalificationB  of  '  uaip 
pnctice*  in  an  eminent  di^ree.  Bis  proftsstond  career  was  a  peritons  ana 
omtentions  one.    It  was  better  adapted  to  train  and  form  the  wanior  than 


ttte  jurisoonsnlt.  The  courageL  w&ich  had  be«a  so  severdy  tested  in  the 
Bevolatiaa,  was  frequently  required  to  rrad  the  affiresBiong  of  those  pesti- 
lent bullies,  who  dways  abound  In  fhmiier  aettiements.  Throng  msny 
dangerous  nmflicts,  the  Impetuous  young  Oarolioian  liad  to  fldtt  bis  way  to 
a  positi<Mi,  which  secured  him  the  tett  and  awe  of  the  disorderly,  and  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  hardy  settlers.  OhivalroaB  snd  genwous,  as 
deterndned  and  fkocbms,  he  was  &e  leader  in  dl  enterprises  to  protect  the 
weak  and  defiosdess.    Patriotic  and  higfa-toDod,  he  wu  ever  rttdy  to  risk 
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hk  liA  to  ni«intaMB  the  laws  of  his  ooantrr,  and  oifiwce  justice  end  Uwftd 
uitfaorily.  Thus  the  '9h»rp  Knifb'  and  'Pointed  Arrow'  of  the  ladiuis, 
wu  not  odIj  a  terror  to  tlie  prowling;  ftborij^nes,  wbo  hong  arouiid  the  tet- 
tlementa,  but  the  eren  more  ferocums  maiitmaea,  who  stranded  from 
more  pojpnloas  and  better- omnized  districts,  in  the  Irape  of  getbi^  b^fODd 
the  reach  of  the  Uw  and  josQce,  and  flndisg  ]aiga  mm  nfer  fields  fot  their 
deeds  of  TioleQce  and  crime. 

"  CaUed  by  the  people  suocefldrelr  to  the  dvil  offlecs  of  member  of  the 
State  OoDTentiM,  BeivewntaSTe  ana  Senator  in  Coi^ress,  aad  lastly  So- 
prenw  Judge  of  the  State,  JaAson  dispfamd  in  these  positioiu,  the  same 
Bna  spirit  and  feariesB  oonmge,  nnited  with  great  BBgad^,  and  ttwt  remarit- 

.. . ltd  tatpres^TeBeK  of  manner,  whidiexdted  so  machsarprise 

who  nerer  having  before  Been  him,  bnt  ^^miiiv  wiUi  his 


darsicter  and  aet^  were  snddenlj  brought  into  hia  presence. 

"The  life  and  character,  we  hare  thna  imperfectly  described,  clearly  m& 
cats  flw  ihan  irito  wtmld  be  selected  from  s  mSRon  fer  bij^  mil!tat7  oom- 
maBd." 

Hifl  aAeivGoorse,  and  hoir  lie  grew  to  be  tbe  idol  of  the  na- 
tion -we  all  know.  One  thing  connected  with  the  defense  of 
Kew-Orleans  sostaina  the  Democratic  Fartj  in  its  viewB  and 
poHcj  with  regard  to  the  adopted  citizens  of  the  Bepublio,  and 
ought  to  bring  the  red  bluHh  of  shame  to  the  ebeeK  of  erery 
man,  whose  cold  heart  and  narrow  jud^ent  wonld  lead  him 
to  Bnpport  the  designs  of  Know-Nothmgismj  and  aaeist  in'  the 
tmholy  effort  to  disminchise  them. 

Speaking  of  the  feeling  in  Xew-Orleans  before  the  batUe, 
Mr.  Walker  says: 

"  Besides,  there  was  die  fo^udke  and  jeakmay  of  ncea.  "Ba  Amerleaiw 
ffistmsted  the  loyal^  of  the  &ed«8,  and  the  Creoles  could  not  believe  that 
the  new  settiers  wonld  risk  tb^  lives  for  Qte  deftaos  of  the  soil  iritereMi 
thqr  had  so  reoentlr '  pitched  th^  tenta.' 

•'Both  dlstmsted  the  foreign  popnlatioa,  though  it  contributed  stono  of 
the  boMesI  and  most  (Adent  <rf'm«  city's  defeoden." 

And  what  was  tlie  result,  what  the  reality  when  the  "  blast  of 
war  blew  in  their  eaiB,"  and  the  foot  of  the  invader  desecrated 
the  soil  of  their  adopted  ceu/nty  /  "It  contribnted  some  of  the 
boldest  and  most  efficient  Ajneruxm  soldieTB !"  At,  "  Ameri- 
can to  extremity  1"  as  the  bold  Irish  sentinel  cried,  oat  when 
stirronnded  at  midnight,  and  threatened  with  instant  death  if 
he  did  not  declare  to  which  party  he  belonged,  "  Which 
party  ye  thief  of  the  world? — American  to  extremity,  and  be 

to  jez  I"    And  so  rely  npon  it,  good  "  dark  lanterns," 

ibey  will  always  be  fbond  "Americans  to  extremity,"  when 
the  crisis  demands  their  blood  as  the  seal  of  their  loyalty  to 
Freedom. 

Id  describing  the  ciroomatances  attending  the  death  of  Gene- 
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ral  Boa^  the  Enffliflh  Oommander  of  the  maraoding  foroe 
which  "  harried"  the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  and  crowned  the 
Briti^  name  with  undying  in&my  hj  the  burning  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Walker  is  led  into  a  slight  miatake.    He  aays : 

*■  The  circmnstances  of  Itosa'  death  were  verr  impresiive,  and  to  the  Bri- 
tbh  diaheartenhig.  He  was  adraidng  upon  Baltimore,  along  the  banka  of 
the  Petapaoo,  with  the  same  aimj,  eomewhat  augmented  in  strength  and 
nnmbers,  wiui  which  he  liad  fiinglit  at  BladensboTg  and  editored  Washing- 
ton, irhea  hla  adranoo  and  flaaBng  companies  I>ocame  ennged  with  some 
of  the  light  inlknti7  of  the  brigade  Mthe  Ameri<»n  Oeoeral  wyker.  Out 
Aisqaith,  of  the  Ballimore  Shaip-Shooters,  a  corps  which  still  exists  in  that 
dfy,  so  umouB  G)r  the  effldenOT  and  toQliancj  of  its  Tolnnteer  militat;,  bad 
been  thrown  f<award  by  Stiyker  to  reconndtre  on  the  Tet;  road  which 
he  was  purHoing.  Hie  Slurp-Shooters  baring  scattered  in  small  squads  on 
uther  sloe  of  the  road,  becsme  engaged  with  the  British  flank  p^rola,  and 
qmte  a  brisk  firing  ensned. 

"  Boss  immeAabsly  rode  to  the  ftont  to  obserre  the  character  of  the  at- 
tack, and  had  reached  the  most  adnutoed  party  of  his  skirmisheis.  accom- 
panied  hj  bis  aid,  H^jor  UcDongiL  when  suddenly,  as  they  reached  the  top 
of  a  sUght  bill  in  Qie  road,  two  MAisquith's  Shup-Sbootera,  B.  G.  HcOo- 
mas  ana  Daniel  Wells,  Kpp^ani  before  Qiem,  and  coolly  lerelling  their  ri- 
fiea,  fired  at  the  BritiUL  Boss  was  strock  in  the  Mo  and  fell  into  the  arms 
of  lus  aid,  who  lifted  the  wonoded  Oenwal  from  his  horse  and  laid  him  nndn 
a  tree  bv  the  tide  of  the  road.  The  Oeneral's  horse,  released  from  reslitint, 
galloped  wildly  to  the  rear,  carnrine  in  his  terrified  aspect  and  blood-stained 
saddle  the  sad  tidings  to  the  BiiUsb  troops,  who  pressed  f<nvard  in  qnick 
time,  full  of  appreheoaon  and  grie£  As  sood  aa  they  percelred  their  Oene- 
nl  M,  the  British  skirmishers  rashed  to  the  front  and  arenged  his  death  by 
killing  the  two  Sharp-Shootera — who  met  their  &te  like  men,  and  were 
orerwhelmed  by  snpwior  nnmbets  whilst  gaUantly  flghiing." 

Captain  Edward  -  Aisqoith  was  not  in  the  battle  of  North 
Point ;  nor  in  any  other.  Oajpttun  Aisc[uith  was  on  sick  leave, 
and  at  the  request  of  Major  William  Pinckney,  i^iencer  Sough- 
ton  G}ne,  then  a  1st  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  took  command  of 
Captain  Aisquith'a  Company  of  Bifles,  and  fought  it  at  Nortii 
Pomt  He  was  ordered  oy  the  General  to  "advance  and  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  enemy."  Whilst  performing  the  duty  indi- 
cated hia  Company  made  the  dash  during  which  Q«neral  Boss 
was  kdlled.  A  detailed  account  of  the  affair  may  be  expected 
in  Mr.  Cone's  Memoirs,  which  are  now  in  the  press  of  Edward 
Livermore  of  this  ci^. 

This,  however,  is  an  inaocoracy  ibr  which  Mr.  Walker  is 
not  accountable ;  as  he  could  not  become  aoquainted  with  the 
facts  from  the  ordinary  recOTd.  Any  body- oelonging  to  the 
fighting  5th  or  27th  could  have  corrected  him. 

We  will  not  mar  the  intereat  of  the  well-told  story  bv  mat- 
ing any  further  extracts.    The  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  is 
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dear  to  a  whole  people,  a  people  increasiiig  in  haziness  and 
gteatness^  fiddity  to  the  pnnciplea  he  placed  more  broadly 
before  tbem,  and  defended  more  heroically  than  any  other 
American  patriot  or  statesman.  His  name  is  revered.  Bne- 
miee  and  opponents  to  the  lirkig  have  forgotten  ^eir  ^■ 
raosity  and  unite  to  honor  the  dead.  He  is  enshrined  for  ever 
in  the  heart  of  America,  and  men  scarcely  know  which  most 
to  honor  in  him — the  genius  of  the  soldier,  the  wisdom  of  the 
politician,  or  the  prophetic  grasp  of  the  Ba|ge.  Mr.  Walker  of- 
fers alanrel  at  bis  tomb,  and  we  thank  hrm.    Bny  and  readi 


Soiys  and  BcdUuls  of  the  American  Bevolutwn.    With  Notes  and 

lUostrations  bv  Fbask  Moobb.    New-Yoik  -,  D.  Appleton 

&Co. 

Mb.  Moobb  has  done  a  good  work.  The  <^dhood  of  na- 
tions  is  their  heroic  age.  The  roar  of  the  thunder  is  in  the 
lollaby,  with  which  the  nnrse,  capable  of  handling  him,  stills 
ihe  offspring  of  the  Giants  to  his  slumber.  The  verse  of  her 
ditty  may  be  rough  and  irregular ;  it  may  want  all  the  nicety 
and  finish  of  a  courtly  and  luxurious  ^e ;  but  it  is  ever  a 
grand  old  song,  and  rises  and  falls  upon  the  air  with  the  fitful  - 
grandeur  of  a  "  Saga,"  sung  by  some  wild  old  Koree  "Bime- 
keUer,"  sin^g  to  the  storm  a  story  of  the  battles  of  the  gods. 
So  the  rough  verses  sung  upon  the  march,  and  around  the 
camp  fire  of  the  continental  army,  are  the  wild  lullaby  of  the 
Griant  child,  nursed  in  storms,  wuose  glorious  purposes  short- 
sighted tyranny  so  early  endowed  with  words  of  wisdom  and 
lioeriy. 

Mr.  Mooft  says  in  hi^  preface : 


of  derotion  to  tbe  caoBe,  aad  defiance  to  its  enemieBrThe  poea;  of  uuir 
productions  is  meagre.  Ihev  £d  not  Trite  tor  &iiie;  bnt,  in  tbe  laogiuga 
of  one  of  the  moat  nanest  ana  bomolj  of  them,  '  firam  a  great  dedre  to  st^ 


tbe  truth,  and  their  opiidon  of  It,  in  a  quiet  way,  just  set  th^  poetied 
lathes  a-turu{i%  and  twisted  out  ballads  ud  songs  far  die  good  of  toe  oom- 
mon  cause.'" 

_  We  differ  with  him  in  opinion.  The  poesy  of  their  produc- 
taons  can  not  justly  be  called  "  meagre."    D^oaoy  of  touch,  a 
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clawtoal  polity  of  di<^Q,  or  high  imagiofttlTe  ezoelleaoe  may 
be  perhaps  looked  for,  in  vain,  in  thrao.  Bat  the  thoaghta 
whioh  a  BOQg  soggests  oftea  gire  it  a  poetic  power,  whic^  all 
these  corabioed  .would  iiul  to  do ; — and  je^  the  verse  itself 
may  be  plun  and  rode.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  mote  care- 
less than  tlie  opeiuag  of  the  old  ballad  of  "  Bobin  Hood  and 
the  Monk :" 

"  la  flomar  when  &«  sImwm  bo  Aayae, 

And  tens  b«  lu^  ud  longa, 

Hit  is  fidlt  HMTV  in  &yn  &eat 

To  here  the  follies  oaag. 

"To  see  the  dere  dnw  to  the  dkl«, 
And  lere  the  hilles  hee, 
And  ahidow  him  in  the  lersi  greoe 
Vndor  the  greene  wode  tiMb" 

Or  t^  "  Lytell  Oeete  of  Bobin  Rode :" 


"Botet  WM  a  pnmde  ontkweu 
WhylM  he  waUrad  on  fgnvmaa, 
So  cooit^se  an  outlawe  u  he  was  oiu 
Was  nerer  none  ffbiinda. 

"Bobin  stode  in  BeniTsddc^ 

And  leoed  him  to  a  tn, 

And  br  him  stode  LyteU  Joba, 

A  gooa  jemin  was  oa." 

Wliat  lotigher? — ^Wbat  amelling  less  of  the  lamp,  andyet 
how  odorons  of  the  sammer  under  the  greenwood  tree  I  Etow 
the  whole  picture  of  the  free  foreeter'B  life,  and  the  romantia 
age  of  merry  England  flashes  oat  from  tbem  npon  the  sight 
It  is  not  BO  mnch  the  words  of  the  ballads  themselves,  as  the 
fresh  vigor  and  heartiness  of  the  time  thev  present.  They  are 
as  a  door  leading  into  scenes  amonjrat  which  the  fancy  of  the 
reader  runs  riot.  They  are  not  self-contained,  nor  do  they 
oonflae  you  within  themselves.  Their  very  want  of  finish 
and  nalive  prattle  ia  their  charm.  We  open  the  door,  and  step 
out  of  the  praeni,  clipped  and  hedged  with  conventionalities, 
into  the  painful  order  of  a  Dutch  giu^len,  back  again,  to  &past 
pictoiesq^ue — wild — disordered — poetic.    They  call  it  all  up 
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for  as ;  they  are  the  magiciana  at  whose  beck  the  Bhadowa  of 
knight  and  ladye,  outlawe  and  friar,  swordsman,  swashbuck- 
ler and  lanzkaecht,  come  trooping  before  the  mind's  eye. 

So  the  rough  song  and  ballad  of  revolutionary  times  sum- 
mon before  us  the  spirits  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  From  Bunker  Hill  to  i  orktown,  the  pano- 
rama of  battle  and  retreat  moves  on  before  us.  We  see  the 
brore  fellows  tracking  with  bleeding  feet  the  cold  snow  of  the 
hills,  the  sharp  ice  of  the  frozen  rivers.  We  hear  their  glo- 
rious voices  ringing  out  the  refraiu  of  the  rpugh  ditty  — 
rough  but  inspiriting — around  the  camp-fire.  That  noble  old 
£Eice,  which  hangs  upon  the  wall  there  opposite  us,  seems  to 
look  down  upon  us  as  we  write,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  that 
these  things  are  not  forgotten  by  his  children ;  that  the  songs 
which  cheered  many  a  weary  march,  and  solaced  him  and  his 
compatriots  under  trial  and  privation,  are  yet  household  words 
in  the  homes  of  America,  and  that  his  children  thank  God 
that  his  blood  runs  in  their  veins.  These  songs  shall  never 
be  forgotten.     Says  Joel  Barlow  on  entering  the  army : 

"  I  do  not  know,  whether  1  ahtll  do  more  for  the  cause  in  the  captcit;  of 
chiplun,  thui  I  could  in  that  of  poet ;  I  have  Rreat  faith  in  the  influence  of 
EOngS ;  and  shall  continiie,  while  fulfllling  the  duties  of  my  ^)point[iieiit,  to 
write  one  now  and  then,  and  to  encouraee  the  taste  for  them  which  I  find 
ID  the  camp.    One  good  song  is  worth  a  dozen  addreBsca  or  proclamations."* 

Joel  was  prophet  as  well  as  preacher. 

Ladies,  too,  as  well  as  preachers,  owned  the  divinity  of  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  offered  their  "  muse,"  and  pei  "  Bohea," 
on  the  same  patriotic  shrine,  as  appears  by  the  following: 

"  Hany  urgent  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  difierent  colonies  were  made 
after  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  calling  upon  them  to  aibataln  firom 
the  use  of  all  imported  commodities,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  fra- 
grant herbs  and  other  productions  of  their  own  fields  and  forests.  The  fol- 
Utwing  poetical  one  was  written  bj  a  joung  lady,  of  whom  all  that  is  known 
to,  that  she  was  '  a  native  of  Virginia,  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  a  col- 
tirated  mind,  pleasant  external  quiUitieB,  and  a  model  of  patriotism  worthy 
the  emola^on  of  many  more  conspicuous.' 


"  B^ne,  pernicious,  haneful  tea. 
With  all  Pandora's  ills  posseaeod, 
nynoD,  no  more  beguiled  by  thee)- 
My  noble  sons  shall  be  oppressed. 

*  CorioHiUes  of  Amaiican  Literature,  by  BaAu  W.  Qriswotd. 
"\ffj/ton,nomorsbegv^edbj/eu«.   These  ^peals,  very  generBlly,  had  the  defied 
sfEbcts.     8ome^  howarer,  OC  tha  '  more  anciMkt  and  decide  femalesi'  oonld  not 
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"  To  Brittin  At,  wh«M  ^Id  enalkTM, 
And  veiUU  tuen  their  birth-rigbt  sell ; 
Tell  Iforth  and  his  bribed  clan  of  ItoaTeB, 
Their  bloody  acta  were  made  in  hell. 

"  In  Henir's  ragn  those  acts  began, 
Which  sacred  rules  of  jnetice  broke; 
North  now  pnranes  the  hellish  plao, 
To  fix  on  ns  hia  alaTish  yoke. 

"  But  we  oppose,  and  will  be  free, 

This  ereat  good  c*uae  we  will  defend ; 

Nor  bribe,  nor  Oage,  nor  North's  decree, 

Shall  make  as  'at  his  feet  to  bend.' 

"  from  Aaglia's  ancient  sons  we  came; 
Those  heroes  who  for  freedom  fought ; 
In  freedom's  cause  well  march ;  their  fame, 
B7  thdr  example  greatly  taught 

"  Oar  kln^  we  love,  bat  North  we  hat^ 
Nor  wiD  to  him  sabmiasion  own ; 
If  death's  oar  doom,  well  brave  ottr  &te, 
Bat  pay  allegiance  to  the  throncL 

"  ^en  rouse,  my  sons  I  from  slarery  free 

Your  BQ&ering  homes;  from  Qod's  high  wrath; 
<^rd  on  joor  steel ;  gire  liberie/ 
To  all  who  follow  in  onr  path." 

Not  SO  smooth,  bat  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  of  sen- 
timenta  worthy  to  be  imitated  and  cherished  through  all  time 
of  the  Republic  is  this :  and 

"The  defiance  and  derotion  expressed  in  these  verses,  are  an  excellent  illas- 
tation  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in  which  they  were  written.  The  author. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Mitchell  Sewall,*  of  New-Hampshh«,  composed  many  poems 
and  patriotic  songs.  His  ode  of  War  and  Washington  is  fkmiliar  to  every  one. 

deny  tbemselvea  the  pleasing  atlmiilant,  and  It  was  th^  cnstom  to  take  a '  wee 
drop'  oUndeetiiiely.  The  foUowins  is  one  oT  many  aneoAMes  ocmoeniing  these 
quiet  solaoemeDts.  '  A.  ladf  of  Vbginia,  beinK  in  <qiulent  drcuntstanca^  invited 
a  party  of  her  femola  acqi^intances  to  pasa  u  evening  with  ber  in  a  private  room 
op  sta^  where  tbvj  were  to  regale  themselves  with  a  dish  of  the  fin4>iddea  tek. 
fiat  the  hustMod  of  tike  lady,  infirring,  Ihim  tbe  appearance  of  tiDun,  what  waa 
going  00,  qoietly  stole  up  stairs  and  slurped  a  piece  of  tobaoco  Into  the  tea-kettle. 
nw  oonseqaeooD  was,  the  ladiee  all  went  home  most  terribly  disturbed  and  udcct. 
t^ ;  irtiile  the  old  geiitleinan  enjoyed  himself,  palriotieaUj/,  at  their  expense.' " 

"*JimaA(mM:,  SeiMdwas  bom  In  1749.  Being  adopted  by  his  nnclev  Chief- 
Jostioe  Stqriien  Sewall  afUasBachnsette,  be  studied  law,  and  In  177*  wisBcgister 
of  Probate  tar  QnfUm  OjoMj,  N.  H.  He  aflerwords  removed  to  Fortniioatli, 
wfaera  be  <Ued  Hareh  39,  ISOS.— >lBm'*  Sioffraphical  Dictionary." 
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"  OoBie  all  foa  bnve  aolcliera,  both  valiant  and  tne^ 
It's  for  ladependeoce  wa  all  now  ■grae ; 
Let  as  gird  on  onr  swords  uid  prepare  to  defend, 
Oar  lib<rtyi  property,  ouraelvea  and  onr  liieuda. 

"  In  a  nose  that's  m  righteous,  come  let  ns  agree, 
And  from  hostile  invaders  set  America  free; 
The  eanSB  is  so  glorious  we  need  not  to  fear. 
But  from  merciless  tjrants  wsll  set  onrselTcs  clear, 

**  HeaveD's  blesang  attending  ua  no  tyrant  shall  saf, 
That  Americans  e'er  la  such  monsters  gare  way; 
But  Ogbting  ire'U  die  in  America's  cwua, 
Before  well  submit  to  tjnnnical  laws. 

"Qeorge  the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  no  more  shall  herein, 
With  unlimited  sw^  o'er  these  free  States  again ; 
Lord  North,  nor  old  Bate,  nor  none  of  their  uan, 
Kiall  erer  be  bontned  by  an  Amerkan. 

"  ICay  Hearen's  blesaings  descend  upon  onr  United  BtatM, 
And  grant  Uiat  the  Union  may  never  abate  ; 
Hay  love,  peaoe,  and  harmony,  ever  be  finmd, 
For  to  go  hand  in  band  Amenc*  round. 

"Upon  onr  grand  Oongreas  may  Heaven  bestow 
Both  wisdom  and  skiu  our  good  to  pursue  ; 
On  Heaven  alone  dependent  we'll  be. 
But  from  all  earthly  tyrants  we  mean  to  be  frecb 

"Unto  our  brave  Generals  may  Heaven  give  skill, 
Onr  armies  to  guide,  and  the  sword  for  to  wield ; 
Hay  their  haods  taught  to  war,  and  their  flngera  to  fight. 
Be  able  to  put  British  armies  to  flight. 

"And  now,  brave  Americans,  since  It  is  so. 
That  wa  are  independent,  we'll  have  them  to  knoir 
Tbst  nnited  we  are,  and  united  we'll  be. 
And  from  all  Bridsh  tyrants  we'll  try  to  keep  ft«e^ 


.   le  guard  our  seaports,  oar  towns,  and  onr  river^ 
Keep  us  from  invaders  by  land  and  by  sea, 
And  from  all  who'd  deprive  ns  of  onr  liberty." 

Our  apace  warns  ua  from  the  sabjecL  It  is  one  over  wMch 
we  love  to  linger,  and  the  oqI;  thing  we  have  to  regret  about 
Ml.  Moore's  coUectioo  is  that  it  is  not  larger  and  more  compie- 
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hensive.  It  is,  however,  a  good  beginning,  and  we  hope  will 
be  the  cause  of  a  larger  collection  and  a  more  thoroagn  anti- 
quarian research  amongst  the  remains  of  the  unnamed  poets 
and  heroes  of  that  honored  time. 


THE  LADY  OP  MONTOABEL. 


Henry  III.  waa  tor  a  short  time  the  idol  of  France.  The  first 
yeara  of  hia  reign  promised  a  whole  romance  of  chivalry. 
Many  illusions  were  dispelled  before  Paris  changed  from 
praise  to  satire ;  before  that  insurrection  of  pasquinades,  which 
transformed  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  invisible  hands  wrote 
them  by  night  and  even  by  day,  into  a  thousand  echoes  of 
public  contempt. 

These  pssquinades  seemed  to  seek  him,  by  preference  in  his 
bigoted  public  religious  ceremonies.     What  a  spectacle  was 

E resented  when  the  king,  barefooted,  a  chaplet  of  death's- 
eads  in  his  hands,  and  clothed  in  penitential  garb,  led  long 
processions  in  person — religions  masquerades,  which  succeeded 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  same  people  the  scarcely-ended  mas- 
querade of  a  licentious  camivaL 

But  let  us  leave  to  others  a  past,  which,  to  the  epoch  about 
which  I  write,  was  yet  a  future.  I  treat  of  that  young,  valiant, 
graceful  Henry,  the  idol  of  beauty ;  of  that  Henry  wearing  his 
lady's  colors  in  the  midst  of  chivalric  jousts  and  toornameDts, 
which  he  loved  as  well  as  the  battle-field.  There,  at  least,  in- 
stead of  caustic  verses,  the  trophies  of  the  tourney  offered  to 
hia  pleased  sight  escutcheons,  where  in  the  midst  of  flowers, 
his  cipher  shone  between  the  two  consecrated  words,  "  love 
and  honor." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  summer.  Henry  had  just  quitted 
the  Louvre  forthe  shady  retreats  of  Fontainebleau,  where  Mar- 
garet had  prepared  for  him  knightly  entertainment. 

For  some  time  the  lines  of  deep  care  had  marked  his  brow, 
but  not  that  stem  care,  the  bitter  fruit  of  royalty.  Its  true 
cause  was  shrewdly  guessed  by  the  Court.    Ambassadors  had 
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even  written  aboat  it  to  tbeir  cabinets,  as  an  afi^  of  state.  It 
was  one  in  truth.  It  concerned  a  t^nairel  between  two  high 
and  mighty  powers — the  king  and  hia  mistress. 

The  day  of  the  tourney  arrived,  dark  and  cloudy,  a  day  of 
sadness  rather  than  of  joyous  sports. 

Soon  the  only  light  came  from  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  so 
black  was  the  skv,  and  all  nature  seemed  mnte  with  terror  ex- 
cept when  the  thunder  spoke.  Margaret  became  as  gloomy 
as  the  weather.  The  sports  had  to  be  adjouroed.  Ennuied 
to  death,  she  wished  to  fly  to  her  brother ;  but  he  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  cabinet.  She  inquired  if  he  was  with  his 
ministers.  She  was  told  he  had  not  required  their  attendance. 
She  ventured  another  question,  and  was  informed  that  no  re- 
conciliation had  yet  taken  place.  Her  curiosity  increased,  and 
taking  the  snrest  way  of  satisfying  it,  she  entered  her  brother's 
apartments.  A  sister  may  cross  the  sill  which  bars  out  prince^ 
and  counta  She  perceived  her  brother  standing  close  to  the 
window,  against  which  the  rain  was  beating.  With  one  of 
the  diamonds  from  hia  Anger,  he  was  writing  on  a  pane  qf 
glass  in  the  window.  Two  Italian  greyhounds  couched  at  his 
feet,  they  had  taken  the  place  of  his  coart.  At  the  sound  of 
Margaret's  footsteps,  Henry,  slightly  confused,  hastily  dropped 
the  silken  curtain  which  he  held  rused  in  his  hand. 

"What  treason  is  this,  my  lord  and  master?"  said  Margaret. 
"Why  hide  from  me,  what  you  were  looking  at;  may  I  not 
look,  too?" 

"  It  is  even  as  you  say.  Sister  of  Valois;  I  am  hiding  a  trea- 
son from  you  as  I  would  from  all  othera" 

She  insisted  upon  seeing ;  the  king  persevered  in  his  refusal 
to  permit  her.  A  spirited,  playful,  and  amicable  altercation 
ensued.  Margaret,  however,  conquered.  Henry,  the  squire 
of  dames,  his  sister  certainly  not  excepted,  could  not  but  yield, 
and  that  with  a  good  grace.  Retiring  from  the  window,  he 
seated  himself  on  a  large  oaken  settee,  leaving  Margaret,  mis- 
tress of  the  conquered  territory,  to  riuse  the  curtain  at  her 
pleasure.  A  gay  smile  danced  in  the  sister's  eyes,  whilst  the 
brother  wore  a  serious  and  sod  look. 

"  What  is  this?"  said  Margaret,  on  seeing  some  verses  traced 
by  Henry's  hand.  "  I  never  knew  you  for  a  poet,  sire ;  but 
it  seems  a  noble  desire  to  imitate  in  all  things,  our  royal  an- 
cestor Francis  First,  of  great  renown,  burns  in  your  bosom.  As 
for  him,  so  window-panes  serve  you  instead  of  tablets.  Let 
US  see.    Ah  I     But  this  is  a  crime  of  lese-majesty  against  wo- 
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And  she  read  the  follofring  verses: 

*■ '  Gentle  ladies  7011  have  dunns, 
TelTet  brow  uid  loT»-lit  eye, 
Fnr  or  toumej  calls  to  annfl 
Kughla  that  for  jour  glaocea  die. 
Bat  0D«  Blain  jonr  beauties  bear, 
AMe  all  jonr  wcvth  to  epot, 
Were  7011  &ir«st  of  the  air 
Toa  mrear  oaths  which  jo«  keep  not' 

"Treasonous  irorcls,  methinks — a  diatich  wliicli  tnight  be 
made  more  jost  and  not  less  piquant.  A  slight  alteration 
would  suffice.  Listen,  noble  Sire  oe  Yalois,"  and  she  imme- 
diately wrote  underneath : 

**  Gentle  ladies,  when  jaax  dianns 
Loud-Tdced  man,  with  flaming  eye, 
Vsnnts  andd  the  clang  of  anns, 
Oh  I  ffistnut  hia  flattning  lies. 
To  amtiM  these  heartless  thlnga 
At  the  best  ta  woman's  lot, 
And  their  falsehood  pleasare  brings, 
Swearing  oaths  which  th^  keep  noL" 

"I  regret  that  the  window  is  not  of  large  enough  dimen- 
flions  to  oontain  at  least  a  hundred  stories  of  man's  incon- 
stancy, which  would  all  confirm  by  incontestable  &ots,  the 
truth  of  my  rhyme." 

"  I  can  conceive,  sister  mine,  that  it  needs  a  hundred  at  least 
to  prove  our  inconstancy;  for  me,  I  shall  be  convinced  of  the 
constancy  of  woman,  if  you  can  furnish  me  with  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  faithM  woman.  But  I  am  in  a  gloomy  mood,  sis* 
ter  of  Valois,  let  us  quit  this  subject  c£  constancy  and  infi- 
ddiWj  it  is  too  tiresome  a  one.'* 

"  No,  no ;  my  sex  shall  not  thus  be  accused  oif  a  Qckle  na- 
ture, without  my  defbndiug  them.  I,  too,  am  comprised  in 
your  distich,  for  it  is  general  in  its  slander.  So,  seriously, 
and  to  lay  aside  our  rhyming,  can  your  Majesty  cite  the  incon- 
stancy of  a  single  dame  of  high  degree,  one  I  mean  truly  no- 
ble and  reported  worthy  of  her  name?" 

"  Not  even  Eleonore  of  Montcabel,"  said  the  king. 

The  words  awakened  a  sorrowful  recollection.  ETeonore  had 
been  brought  up  in  Marguerite^s  own  household.  She  was  the 
loveliest  and  most  virtuous  of  her  ladies  of  honor,  and  the  one 
on  whom  she  most  relied.  Before  her  marriaee  with  the  Lord 
of  Montcabelt  she  had  been  long  and  tenderly  loved  by  him. 
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Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  joyoual/;  but  fortune  prored 
more  cruel  than  love.  A  ^ear  afterwards,  the  young  husband 
was  accused  of  haying  traitorouBlv  surrendered  to  the  rebels  a 
fortress  con&ded  to  his  honor  and  his  sword.  A  terrible  sen- 
tence fell  upon  him.  ,  He  was  condemned  to  lose  for  ever  that 
chief  of  blessings — liberty.  Sleonore  appeared  inconsolable ; 
she  came  often  to  the  dungeon  where  lay  her  captive  hosband. 
Forced,  sometimes,  to  appear  at  Court,  her  safferings  were  en- 
haDced  by  the  scorn  ber  husband's  treason  excited  amongst 
the  courtiers,  and  the  anger  of  the  king.  This  anger  was  not 
directed  against  herself  —  the  innocent  wife  of  a  criminal 
spouse ;  no,  truly,  the  king  sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  console 
her  by  marked  attention. 

All  at  once  Eleonore  disappeared.  Beport  tarnished  her 
chaste  renown.  It  was  said  that  she  bad  secretly  quitted 
France,  carrying  with  her  valuable  jewels,  and  galloping  away 
in  amorous  companionship  with  her  young  page  Isoel  of  Kba- 
boul.  Marguente,  deeply  wounded  by  Uhis  adventure,  com- 
manded that  her  name  should  never  again  be  mentioi^  be- 
fore her. 

Ballied  by  her  brother,  and  piqued  at  his  seeking  amongst 
her  own  ladiea  his  proof  of  infidelity,  she' felt  obliged  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Eleonore.  She  declared,  therefore,  that 
she  did  not  believe  her  criminal.  In  the  warmth  of  her  de- 
fense, she  even  went  so  far  as  to  undertake  to  furnish,  within 
a  month,  irrefragable  proofs  of  her  innocence. 

"  Take  care,  sister,  Isoel  the  page  is  a  gentle  mignion.  To 
a  soldier'a  glance  he  joins  fair  lady^  smile. 

"  A  wager  1"  replied  Marguerite.  "If  I  lose,  let  your  ungal- 
lant  verses  be  inscribed  on  my  tomb  as  my  epitaph;  if  I 
win " 

*'  If  you  win,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  will  break  that  glass  of  my 
window,  and  grant  you  whatever  boon  you  ask.  •  We  pledge 
our  royal  word  for  it." 

This  wager  was  an  event.  The  minstrels  sang  it  through- 
out  "  la  belle  France."  Margoerite  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet^  in  castle  and  town,  rich  recom- 
pense to  him  who  conld  afford  information  which  would  throw 
any  light  upon  the  mysterious  flight  of  Eleonore.  Useless  ef- 
fort :  the  month  drew  near  its  close,  and  Marguerite  had  dis- 
covered nothing.  Willingly,  to  take  back  her  promise,  or 
draw  her  wager,  would  she  have  given  her  royal  brother  ten 
of  her  bounding  jennets,  which  oeneath  the  skies  of  Beam, 
loved  to  plunge  in  the  foamy  torrents. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  it  was  announced  to  M&r- 
gaerite,  that  the  jailer  of  the  prison  where  the  Lord  of  Mont- 
cabel  waa  incarcerated,  aaked  audience  of  her.  She  granted  it. 
He  came  to  announce  to  her,  that  the  Lord  of  Montcabel  of- 
fered to  show  her  how  to  win  her  wager,  if,  to  the  number  of 
conditions  she  would  have  the  right  to  exact  from  her  royal 
adversary,  she  would  add  his  own  liberty,  and  the  .favor  of 
being  allowed  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  irritated 
master.  Marguerite  was  overjoyed ;  she  promised  every 
thing,  for  Henry  had  promised  in  advance  to  accord  every 
thing.  What  happier  (fsTWuement  could  she  hope?  In  gain- 
ing her  wager,  she  satisfied  her  self-love;  and,  besides.  Mar- 
guerite was  not  of  a  character  to  regret  that  her  victory  should 
also  be  the  occasion  of  a  good  actiou. 

That  evening  Henry  was  in  excellent  humor.  In  the  morn- 
ing a  cavalier,  with  battered  armor,  arrived  crying :  "  Tlianks 
be  to  God !     Victory  1" 

Guise,  the  pillar  of  the  Church,  had,  at  cost  of  the  scar 
which  a^erwards  gave  him  the  nick-name  of  "Le  Balafre," 
overcome  the  forces  gathered  for  the  defense  of  heresy.  Such 
were  the  news  which  caused  the  king's  heart  to  beat.  Id  the 
dispatches,  full  of  the  recital  of  gallant  feats  of  arms,  it  was 
said  that  the  messenger,  who  was  described  by  no  other  name, 
had  borne  the  most  brilliant  part.  Henry,  charmed  with  his 
bravery,  loaded  him  with  presents,  caressed  him,  and  called 
him  the  flower  of  chivalry, — ^regretting  all  the  while,  that  a 
secret  vow  forbade  the  young  victor  to  raise  his  vizor,  and  de- 
clare his  name.  This  vow  Henry  respected.  Whether  made 
to  God  or  the  ladies,  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  a  vow  was 
equally  sacred. 

Towards  evening,  just  as  the  sun,  striking  with  its  last  rays 
the  window-pane  upon  which  the  satiric  quatrain  was  written, 
seemed  to  aelight  m  gilding  it  with  a  thonsand  fires,  Henry 
found  himself  seated  iu  the  same  oaken  chair  he  occupied  at 
the  moment  of  making  the  wager.  Standing  beside  him,  her 
eyes  full  of  her  approaching  triumph,  Marguerite  seemed  a 
sovereign  about  to  dictate  her  conditions.  Sure  that  they 
would  be  all  fulfilled ;  that  the  king,  a  slave  to  his  word, 
would  refuse  nothing — she  had  anticipated  his  orders,  and  had 
the  prisoner  in  waiting.  Henry  informed  by  her  what  she 
had  done,  consented  to  see  him,  eager  to  learn  by  what  proof 
the  innocence  of  Eleonore  could  be  established. 

Guarded  by  men-at-arms  the  prisoner  was  led  in.    When  he 
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came  near  the  king  he  knelt,  and  uncoyered  his  face  which 
had  been  concealed. 

Long  aifd  lovely  hair  fell  upon  the  shoulders — lai^  blue 
eyes  were  timidly  rused  to  the  monarch's,  who  cried  out : 

"Bui  There  is  treason  here.  J^ler,  yonr  head  shall  an- 
swer for  it." 

"  Alaul  sire,  condemn  him  notl"  said  the  sweet  and  trem' 
bling  Toice  of  Eleonore,  for  it  was  she;  "more  vigilant  than 
he  have  been  deceived  by  woman.  Moatcabel,  my  husband 
and  my  lord,  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  has 
BuflFered  bo  much.  But  you  were  angry,  sire,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  persuade  you.  In  this  hope,  Montcabel  resolved  to 
go  and,  under  Guise,  combat  your  enemies — against  them  to 
pour  forth  his  blood  for  the  glory  of  your  crown.  Aided  by 
Isoel,  my  page,  whose  address  is  equal  to  his  courage,  I  fa- 
vored the  escape  of  my  huabaacl.  The  jailor,  an  old  soldier, 
moved  by  pity,  consented  to  keep  me  as  a  hostage  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  prisoner.  Montcabel  has  kept  his  word ;  your 
enemies  are  defeated ;  your  crown  has  acquired  new  glory. 
The  gallant  knight  who  this  morning  placed  in  your  Majesty's 
hands  the  dispatches  from  the  Duke  de  Guise  —  glittering 
leaves  for  your  history — he  whom  you  loaded  with  honors 
and  with  praise,  is  the  Lord  of  Montcabel  t  I  awaited  till  by 
his  gallant  deeds  he  proved  his  innocence,  for  traitors  are 
never  brave ;  then  I  confessed  all  to  my  noble  mistress,  your 
sister.  Beau-Sire,  has  she  not  won  her  wager?  And  the  boon 
she  asks " 

"  Is  the  pardon  of  the  Lord  of  Montcabel,"  said  Marguerite, 
with  difficulty  hiding  her  proud  joy.  "My  noble  brother, 
you  should,  to-day,  pardon  a  loyal  knight,  and  punish  a  dis- 
courteous poet" 

Henry  before  replying  rose,  and  bidding  the  Lady  of  Mont- 
cabel to  leave  her  suppliant  attitude,  broke,  with  the  pommel 
of  his  aword,  the  lying  glass,  and  then,  turning  to  Marguerite, 
said,  with  a  smile  which  more  than  balanced  the  verses : 

"Sister,  you  have  a  happy  hand.  Noble  lady,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Eleonore,  "you  who  are  beautiful  as  the 
loveliest. star  of  heaven,  accept  this  enameled  ring;  it  is  of 
marvellous  workmanship.  Preserve  it  in  memory  of  this  ad- 
venture, and  of  your  king.  A  Jew  sold  it  me  whilst  I  was  in 
my  kingdom  of  Poland.  It  belonged  first  to  a  young  widow 
wno  died  of  grief  upon  the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  Jew 
bought  it  as  a  curiosity;  it  shall  be  for  you  the  badge  of  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  an  ornament.    Its  dark  blue  will  enhance  the 
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vhiteness  of  yoar  listid.  Aa  to  the  jailer,  I  will  pardon  him, 
in  order  not  to  derogate  from  custom  in  such  cases ;  bnt  I  will 
take  care  to  choose  no  more  old  soldiers  for  such  posts.  We 
must  have  no  turnkeys  with  tender  hearts, — we  might  aa  well 
send  our  priaonera  the  keys  of  their  cells  at  once."        • 

A  tournament  celebrated  the  triumph  of  Marguerite.  Henry 
desired  it.  Conquered,  he  was  as  generous  as  a  conqaeror,  and 
was  the  hero  of  his  own  defeat.  The  flower  of  France's  chi- 
valry adorned  the  scene,  and  offered  their  knightly  homage  to 
woman's  virtue  and  a  wife's  devotion  in  the  person  of  the 
lovely  Lady  of  Montcabel. 


THE     PHILOSOPHY    OP     LIFB. 


THE  PROEIL 


CTp,  like  warrior  blithe  and  readr, 
OpImrBouU     For  bfttUe  gird  thn — 

Never  greater  field  wm  mL 
Gaie  with  honest  eye  and  iteadf, 
H«T«r  terror  jet  deterred  thee, 

Nerer  faast  thoa  tramUed  jet 


Giant  toQ  thj  strength  ia  acking, 
Iflghtf  enemies  swarm  round  theft— 

Selfishness  and  subtle  wrMig, 
Hnman  crime  thj  coorage  tasking, 
Gnilt  which  fbnner]7  has  bound  tbee^ 

Brawn;  lie  and  Uaehood  strong. 
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Up  t  the  oolj  weapon  tftking 
Worn  the  armorf  within  thee 

With  an  e<lge  no  mUl  cu  torn— 
nith,  thj  sword  and  buckler  making. 
The  mdy  ^khI  worth  having  win  thM, 

OleanlinasB  of  ocasdeoca  earn. 


TOIL. 

(LAaOK       AKD       BABTIST.) 
Nff.  L 

Shdbt  tlie  hour  fbr  tear  or  akep, 

Keep  thina  hand  npon  theploagh; 

Toil  must  neither  dream  nw  weep, 
Barre&t  comes  by  sweat  of  brow. 

Ever  look  towarda  the  light, 

Tarry  thon  no  &iend  to  greet; 

WiDflil  Bleep  is  wakeless  ni^t, 
Earnest  act  has  tireless  ftel. 

Search  fbr  erer— searchers  find ; 

Ask  for  eTer— ^askerg  win : 
Only  la^  ejre  is  hlindf   ... 

WantorwDl'tloiAnWn. ' 
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THE  CHRONICLES  OF  PERSEPOLIS ; 


BlTLL-BAiriNQ    IH    THE    JERSIES. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Jones  Cartwright  returned  to  Nevr- 
York  with  a  severe  headache,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
that  Hougemont  was  one  of  the  '<  festcst"  places  of  the  age. 
The  fine  china  was  pnt  carefully  away;  the  chairs  resumed 
their  slip-covers;  the  parlor-hearth  grew  cold;  the  windows 
were  shut  up,  and  the  whole  place,  recovered  from  its  passing 
fit  of  social  insanity,  settled  hack  into  ita  accustomed  air  of 
gloomy  desolation. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  genius  of  the  place, 
whom  I  verily  helieve  to  have  been  the  king  of  the  Cooalds, 
iirom  his  delight  in  mischief,  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
which  substituted  the  stirring  events  of  a  "battle-piece,"  for 
the  disgusting  sameness  and  platitude  of  our  ordinary  "still- 
life." 

Every  body  knows  that  New-Jeraey  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lationship  to  the  United  States  as  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  is  ra 
the  United  States,  bat  not  of  them.  It  is  a  little  principality 
of  itself  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  New- 
Jersey. 

No  statutes  extend  to  it,  unless  it  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  them;  and  even  when  thej  do  extend,  they  are  stretched 
so  very  thin  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  anywhere  within  its 
limits,  and  monstrous  easily  seen  through.  New-Jersey  is  "sui 
generis"  the  " sui"  meaning,  in  connection,  " sue  you"  for  two- 
pence half-penny  two  minutes  over  due,  and  just  two-pence 
over-charged— invariably.  In  proof  of  which  interesting  cha- 
rsctehstic  of  the  Jersey  nation,  I  must  one  day  tell  the  story 
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of  Smithers'  bill  for  blackemithing,  which  I  had  the  pleaenre 
of  paying  twice  over,  with  costs  of  court.  Smithers  was  the 
defendant  in  the  celebrated  action  of  Bivins  vs.  Smithers,  as- 
sault and  battaiT,  accompanied  with  killing — canine  murder — 
in  which  I  made  my  first  legal  appearance  in  the  charming 
village  of  Peraepolis.  Smithers'  bill,  however,  was  no  particu- 
lar exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  fact,  the  Jersey  lule  of 
law,  that  a  tradesman,  having  sworn  to  hia  book-account,  of- 
fers indisputable  evidence  of  his  customer's  indebtedness,  to 
the  amount  upon  his  books,  when  he  offers  the  said  books  in  _ 
evidence  in  the  "Court  for  the  Trial  of  Small  Causes,"  opens 
as  delightful  a  highway,  turnpike,  macadamized  road  to  top- 
swindling  at  a  three-minute  gait,  as  can  well  be  imagined,' 
For  it  is  a  fact,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  that  dear  Fourier, 
and  hia  brother  socialists,  communists  and  hnman-perfection 
philosophers,  that  tradesmen,  especially  in  the  shady  places  of 
rural  virtue,  are  apt  to  twist  the  good  old  proverb  of  "a  penny 
saved,"  etc. — into  the  more  convenient  formula  of  "a  penny 
swindled  is  a  penny  earned*,"  A  tendency  which  strikes  us  as 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  success  of  associated  effort,  unless  the 
other  questionable  formula  of  "  honor  among  thieves"  be  graft- 
ed into  the  constitution  and  organic  structure  of  the  phalanxes. 
In  fact,  I  found  the  smug-faced  community  of  Persepolis,  in 
the  matter  of  bills,  a  perfect  flock  of  wood-cock,  and  never 
walked  outside  of  my  own  feoce  without  flushing  a  "  village- 
bird,"  and  having  his  premonitory  elongation  thrust  into  my 
fece.     But  of  that  hereafler, 

I  am  about  to  relate  circumstance  "gyorum  magna  para  Jui" 
— circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself  thrown,  not  only 
upon  both  horns  of  a  dilemma,  but  came  monstrous  near  go- 
ing on'  to  the  horns  of  the  worst  bull  in  the  county. 

My  &rm,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five acres,  abutted  immediately  upon  the  village  of  Persepo- 
lis. In  feet,  two  small  frame-nouses  which  stood  upon  the 
north-east  comer  of  it,  facingthe  turnpike,  were  thelast  houses 
at  that  end  of  the  village.  I  rented  tnem,  by  the  way,  to  two 
industrious  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Persepolis,  from  whom 
I  was  supposed  to  receive  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Twelve 
dollars  lawful  currency  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  consisting 
of  two  Flainfield  five-dollar  notes,  and  one  Delaware  Bridge 
"two,"  were  however  the  entire  proceeds  of  three  years  from  the 
said  eligible  two-story  frame  dw-elling-bouses,  and  the  enter- 
prising citizens  who  honored  me  by  occupying  them  for  that 
length  of  time. 
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Something  may  have  grown  npoa  the  fiurm  when  it  waa 
new,  that  is,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant ;  but  I  never  met  any  one  who  remembered  seeing 
any  thing  there,  except  wild  onions  and  muUen  etalks.  I  coula 
find  my  way  home  the  darkest  night  that  blew  by  merely  follow- 
ing my  nose.  So  could  any  body,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  for 
yoor  ^yea  began  to  water  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  s 
mile.  The  only  plant  I  found  upon  the  place  upon  moving 
there  to  take  posseasioii,  and  turn  mvselr  into  a  "  bold  yoe- 
man,"  was  the  house.  I  bought  a  farm,  and  it  turned  oat 
nothing  but  a  house  Aftet  all.  Like  Slender,  I  cried  "  mum," 
however,  and  although  the  sweet  Ann  Page  of  rural  availabi- 
lity had  slipped  through  my  fingers,  and  left  nothing  but  a 
great  lubbeny  bank  of  red-shale,  I  shrugged  my  shouli^is  and 
waited  for  the  chance  of  encountering  a  greater  fi)ol  than  my- 
self and  selling  at  an  advance. 

Luckily,  afler  five  years  of  patient  Buffering,  I  found  him. 
The  house,  and  that  really  was  a  great  comfort  after  all,  was  a 
very  fine  one ;  an  imposing  Grecian  edifice,  slightly  in  the  tea- 
box  and  awning-post  style  of  architecture,  but  very  imposing, 
and  well  off  for  pillars.  One  of  the  pillara,  by  the  way,  was 
never  finished :  but  that  gave  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  front 
view  of  ^e  edifice — and  I  never  altered  it.  Tiie  farm  had 
been  entirely  mortgaged,  up  to  the  hub,  to  pay  for  the  house, 
and  the  owner  sold  me  to  pay  the  mortgages.  One  part  of  the 
farm,  however,  was  really  beautiful,  as  well  as  valuable,  and 
that  was  the  wood-land.  There  were  twenty-five  acres  of  it 
lying  in  a  rich  bottom,  through  the  middle  of  which  ran  one 
of  the  loveliest  brool^  in  the  world.  Variable,  however,  in 
its  temper  and  in  its  size,  it  was  in  the  morning  a  peaceful, 
purling  rill  of  water,  thridding  its  way  slowly  among  the  great 
old  trees,  and  at  night,  swollen  by  the  storm,  of  which  we 
could  hear  the  footsteps  on  the  mountains,  and  not  unfre- 
quentlv  caught  a  good  sound  box-o'-the-ear  from  nearer  by — 
it  would  spread  out  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and 
go  rushing  to  the  river  turbid  and  violent,  sweeping  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  rails  or  gates  before  it,  and,  considering 
its  short  life,  kicking  up  a  great  bobbery,  and  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  world. 

Adjoining  my  wood-land,  and  only  separated  from  it  bv  a 
parti-fence,  which  it  was  our  duty  mutually  to  keep  in  order, 
and  which,  of  course,  was  never  tept  in  order,  but  furnished 
as  delightful  a  bone  of  contention  as  a  country-gentleman  evw 
picked — ^was  another  piece  of  wood-land,  belonging  to  an  anti- 
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qaated  comioolitj,  named  Bichard  B^soamp— better  known, 
aowerer,  in  the  neighborhood  as  Son<in-law  Dioky.  Poor  old 
Dicky  I  his  title  was  dearly  earned.  He  had  beea  a  idbd  of 
aabstance  in  hia  middle  age,  and  had  ni>wn  &t  himself  by 
melting  fat  for  others.  In  short,  he  hm  been  a  soap-boiler. 
His  kettle,  however,  ran  over.  Dyscamp  failed.  He  returned 
to  lire  with  his  mother-in-law,  a  terrible  old  shrew.  His  wife 
died,  and,  at  an  advanced  age,  penniless,  except  what  little  he 
derived  from  the  old  lady,  he  was  cast  upon  her  tender  mercies, 
and  became  a  kind  of  great  watch-dog,  prowling  from  sunrise 
until  snnset  from  one  end  of  her  &nn,  which  was  a  very  fine 
one,  to  the  other;  and  whenever  beyond  the  fear  of  her  small 
gray  eye,  and  sharp  nose,  resuming  a  good  deal  of  the  import 
ance  once  familiar  to  the  gait  and  coantenance  of  the  thriving 
man  of  soap  and  candles,  and  setting  up  for  a  little  while  again 
for  the  best  sperm,  instead  of  a  poor  old  dip  which  had  half 
mn  away  and  flared  fitfully  and  agueishly  in  its  socket  at  her 
very  breath.  That  same  fickle  brawling  brook  ran  through 
Mother-in-law  Dyscamp's  wood-land  as  well  as  mine.  At  the 
place  where  it  left  the  one  to  enter  the  other  the  ground  pre- 
sented very  unfortunate  obstacles  to  fencing.  On  one  side,  it 
rose  np  in  a  very  high  and  steep  bank,  and  on  the  other,  it 
sank  away  in  an  oozy  flat,  or  piece  of  wood-meadow.  The 
stream,  too,  was  wider  here,  in  its  most  placid  moods,  than  at 
any  other  point;  and  here  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a 
gate.  The  bottom  of  the  creek  or  brook  was  rocky.  You 
coald  not  sink  a  post-bole  in  it  at  all  You  could  not,  there- 
fore, make  a  fence  across.  On  the  bank  side,  however,  there 
grew  close  down  to  the  water  a  gigantic  old  shell-bark  hickory. 
Into  this  hickory  we  drove  enormous  staples,  and  planting  a 
post  OD  the  opposite  side,  in  the  ooze,  where  we  bolstered  it  up 
with  piles  of  stone,  we  swung  between  them  a  great  gate, 
80  constmoted  as  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it 
rose  from  a  sudden  storm.  Unfortanately,  alas  I  the  storm, 
tbreetimesoatof  four,  was  stronger  than  the  staples;  and  gate, 
Ohaina,  and,  not  seldom,  post  also,  went  sailing  away,  at  the 
first  dash,  down  with  the  angry  stream.  This  was  the  more 
unfortunate,  as  that  severe  old  mother-in-law  kept  always 
about  fifty  head  of  cattle  in  the  woods-pasture  there  for  at  least 
nx  months  in  the  year.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  every 
storm,  when  the  gate  went  away,  it  not  only  poured  metaphori- 
oal  oats  and  dogs  on  the  best  fields  of  my  farm,  but  it  literally 
rained  oxen,  cows,  and  calves.  1  bore  it  meekly  for  some  time, 
and  might  have  gone  on  bearing  and  expostulating,  mending 
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and  gate-hanging  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  bat  one  un- 
fortunate day  Djscnmp  went  into  a  little  speculation  of  his 
own  in  potential  tallow.  He  bought  a  bull — the  ueliest  bull 
mortal  ejea  ever  saw.  A  short,  scrubby,  thick-necKed,  long- 
tailed,  duck-le^ed,  twisted-horned  little  monster,  with  the 
strength  ofawhole  herd,  and  the  viciousness  of  Satao  himself. 
That  boll  chased  me.  I  was  up  to  my  knees  in  mud  and  water, 
and  up  to  my  throat  with  spleen,  setting  up  that  horrible  post, 
when  I  heard  something  slush,  slush,  a  little  way  from  me.  I 
looked  around,  and  there  he  came,  tail  in  air,  and  eyes  on  me, 
floundering  through  the  water  of  the  brook.  To  say  I  dropped 
that  post,  would  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  suddenness  with 
which  I  abandoned  my  occupation.  How  1  got  there,  I  do  not 
know  to  this  day ;  but  immediately,  if  not  sooner,  I  found  my- 
self seated  on  a  branch  of  the  shell-bark  hickory  over  the 
brook,  with  my  friend,  the  bull,  occupying  the  position  of  a 
sentry  on  guard,  standing  up  to  hia  belly  in  the  brook  below 
me,  and  jerking  his  head  up  at  me  with  an  insinuating  twist  in 
either  horn,  as  muoh  as  to  say,  "  whichever  you  please,  my 
dear,  drop  on  either."  The  appearance  of  some  of  the  farm- 
bands  relieved  me  shortly  from  my  ridiculous  position,  but  that 
bull  and  I  were  enemies  for  ever.  My  amour  pnypre  was  ex- 
ceedingly wounded,  and  I  vowed  his  annihilation.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  wreak  a  full  revenge  was  not  long  deferred.  1  awoke 
one  morning,  and  looked  abroad  on  my  favorite  corn-field.  It 
was  a  desert.  That  bull  had  thrown  down  the  fence,  and  led 
the  whole  herd  ^>  pasture  for  a  night  upon  my  best  crop.  .  The- 
reat hod  strayed  away ;  but  he,  gormandising  beast  that  he  was, 
had  gorged  himself  to  repletion,  and,  too  lazy  to  follow  them, 
stood  flicking  the  flies  from  bis  haunches  with  that  diabolical 
long  tufted  tail  of  his.  My  resolution  was  taken.  I  could  bear 
no  more.  Thecrisisofthatbull'sfate,  or  mine,  had  arrived.  One 
of  us  most  be  immolated.  One  of  us  must  succumb.  I  called 
my  brotfaer-in-lftw ;  who,  by  the  way,  poor  infatuated  infidel,  af- 
terwards bought  a  &rm  of  his  own,  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
mine ; — ^but  thereby  hangs  another  tale,  and  it  is  that  bull's  twl 
with  the  tnft  on  the  end,  lazily  swinging,  which  I  am  now 
doomed  to  follow  to  the  last. 

Hastily  arming  myself  with  a  revolver,  I  clapped  my  spurs 
on,  and  rushing  out  to  the  bam,  threw  the  saadle  on  a  one- 
eyed  mare  I  bad,  and  galloped  towards  the  foe.  My  brother- 
in-law,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  bestrode  a  foor-year-old, 
and  followed  to  the  field. 

Tom's  "mount"  was,  if  any  thing,  rather  diminutive.    She 
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was  also  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
Bpavin  in  one  hind  leg,  which  gave  it  an  unhappy  crook,  and 
caused  her  to  use  a  gait  compounded  of  a  trot,  a  gallop,  and  a 
shuffle,  was  as  valiant  and  vicious  a  piece  of  horae-flesh  as  joa 
would  find  in  a  drove  of  sixty.  Her  unfortunate  hoppitj- 
hickity  pace  had  fastened  on  her  the  name  of  the  "Graaa-bop- 
per,"  although  Tom  preferred  calling  her  "Cricket,"  as  more 
elegant  and  euphonious. 

'  Dashing  the  rowels  in  the  flanks  of  our  astonished  steeds, 
we  wheeled  for  the  bull.  We  wheeled,  however,  much  sooner 
when  we  reached  him.  Cricket  made  a  side-bolt  and  landed 
Tom  some  six  feet  off — luckily — on  his  feet.  That  young 
gentleman  was  armed  with  a  double-barreled  gun.  The  guu, 
of  course,  went  one  way,  and  he  the  other.  Happily  for  liim 
it  did  not  imitate  his  example  and  go  off.  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  approach  the  monster  on  my  horse's  blind  side, 
and  got  near  enough  to  fire  one  of  my  charges  fair  into  his 
rump.  With  a  roar  which  shook  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
almost  threw  down  the  supporter  which  upheld  One  end  of  the- 
piazza,  where  the  pillar  never  was  finisheo,  the  bull  sprung  to 
his  feet  and  rushed  at  me.  But  my  horse's  good  eye  had  come 
into  plaj,  and,  not  at  all  disposed  to  go  more  than  one  eye  on 
the  bull,  away  we  went — head  and  tail  up.  Whose  head  and 
tail  waa  highest,  the  horse's  or  the  bull's,  the  most  acute  ob- 
server would  hare  been  puzzled  to  determine.  The  pace  was 
a  killing  one.  I  am  sure  I  never  felt  the  force  of  the  term 
more  perfectly;  but  fear  lent  wings  to  the  one-eyed,  and  we 
cleared  a  gap  in  the  fence  just  as  the  bull  grazed  her  tail  with 
his  horns  as  he  went  head  over  heels  into  the  ditch.  To  wheel 
and  give  him  the  eecoud  barrel,  was  the  work  of  a  moment: 
and  before  he  could  recover  and  scramble  out,  bellowing  all 
the  while  like  a  legion  of  devils,  Tom  came  up  at  a  hand-gal- 
lop. He  had  caught  Cricket,  recovered  his  gun,  and,  exaspe- 
rated by  his  hoist,  "horribly  bepainted  gules,"  with  streaks  of 
red  mud,  began  to  be  mischievous.  Before  Cricketcouldcuta 
pigeon-wing,  or  turn  a  pirouette,  he  had  given  bull  both  barrels 
in  the  shoulder ;  and  then  away  we  went  together.  By  this 
time,  bull  began  to  have  it  almost  as  much  his  own  way  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  china  shop,  instead  of  a  ten-acre  lot.  Neither 
horse  could  be  brought  to  face  the  music  of  his  roar  a  third 
time,  and  round  and  round  the  field  we  went,  the  pursued  in- 
stead of  the  pursuers. 

Already  the  windows  of  the  house  were  filled  with  anxious 
fiices,  and  fiiinter  or  louder,  as  the  chase  receded  or  approached, 
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tbe  voices  of  women  rose  apou  the  frightened  breeze  of  morn. 
Wanting  the  delightful  heroism  of  Spanish  women,  who  cteet 
the  Toreador  in  the  ring,  and  wave  tlieir  scented  kerchieis  and 
enjoy  the  sight,  otix  wives  might  be  Been  clasping  their  hands 
in  terror  and  amaze,  and  their  voices  came  ntfoUy  upon  the 
summer  air,  laden  with  any  thing  but  cheers  or  animating  cries. 
In  fact,  they  considered  us  already  as  good  as  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  by  way  of  helping  us  shouted  the  assurance 
that  we  would  certainly  be  lolled,  whenever  we  came  near 
enough  to  hear  them. 

At  this  interesting  juncture,  too,  a  new  feature  was  added 
to  the  scene,  in  the  withered  and  angry  person  of  old  Dyscamp 
himself.  Perched  upon  the  fence,  from  which  he  did  not  dare 
to  descend,  he  shook  his  fist,  both  his  fists,  at  us,  in  impotent 
rage.  He  yelled,  he  swore — that  venerable  tidlow-chaudler, 
that  ancient  respectable  soap-boiler — and  would  have  torn  his 
hoary  hair,  but  that  he  wore  a  gray  scratch. 

I  freely  admit  that  I  began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable. 
My  horse  began  to  blow.  The  ground  was  broken.  There 
was  a  ditch  and  a  two-rail  fence  on  top  of  it  at  one  aide  of  the 
field,  and  dividing  it  from  a  piece  of  meadow.  Three  times 
we  had  taken  the  dilch  and  fence  in  the  finest  style,  clearing  it 
without  starting  a  splinter ;  but  the  ground  and  the  pace  b^an 
to  tell,  and  a  few  rounds  more  would  make  it  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  To  the  man  who  bucked  the  bull  off  the  bridge,  this 
would  probably  have  added  an  additional  zest  to  the  amuse- 
ment To  me,  who  had  no  particular  confidence  in  the  frontal 
bone  of  my  head,  it  presented  a  questionable  variety  of  the 
sport.  In  the  most  headlong  and  critical  part  of  the  course, 
however,  I  could  not  help,  as  we  passed  Dyscamp,  leaning  over 
nd  shouting : 

"  Uncle  Dicky,  how's  your  mother-in-law?" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  venerable  ex-soap-boiler  to 
bear;  it  was  the  last  drop  in  the  kettle  of  his  wrath.  The 
kettle  boiled  over.  He  could  not  restrain  himself  Anger  got 
the  better  of  prudence.  He  leaned  forward  from  his  perch  to 
crab  me :  missed  me,  lost  his  balance,  and  rolled  h^  over 
heels  into  the  field. 

Uncle  Dicky  missed  me;  but  the  bull  didn't  miss  Uncle 
Dicky.  He  was  upon  him  in  an  instant ;  with  a  single  bound 
and  roar  he  drove  his  horns  into  him.  I  had  turned  upon  my 
saddle  to  see.  I  begun  to  be  really  terrified  for  the  unfortu- 
nate old  fellow.  1  tnought  that  he  was  about  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  mother-in-law  for  e.ver.    By  a  lucky  chance,  however, 
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the  boll  had  merely  entaDsled  his  homa  in  the  tails  of  his  coaf, 
and  the  hinder  parts  of  liia  nether-garments,  which  were  ot 
ungulorly  ample  dimensions,  and  Uncle  Dicky  Dyscomp  went 
up  into  the  air  a  whole  man. 

Bat  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  be  expected  to  happen  twice, 
and  we  looked  to  see  the  unlucky  Dicky  descend  upon  the 
very  points  of  the  enraged  beast's  horns,  and  perish  miserably. 
Actuated  by  I  know  not  what  feeling,  but  probably  a  com- 
pound of  nervous  horror,  and  ucavailing  desire  to  repair  the 
mischief  I  had  been  the  proximate  cause  of,  I  drove  the  spurs 
into  my  horse.  He  darted  with  a  wild  plunge  towards  the 
bull.  The  bull  saw  us,  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  Dicky  to 
descend,  and  finishing  him  comfortably,  he  lowered  his  head 
and  started  for  me.  The  movement  was  just  sufficient  to 
change  his  position  so  far,  that  instead  of  falling  on  his  horns, 
Uncle  Dicky  fell  astraddle  on  his  back.  With  the  intuitive 
energy  of  desperation,  Dicky  clung  to  him  as  he  fell,  and 
grasped — what,  I  don't  know — but  he  stuck  as  close  and  sud- 
denly to  him  as  a  set  of  false  teeth  put  into  a  man's  head  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  This  was  adding  insult  to  injuir.  To 
be  hunted,'  was  bad  enough  ;  but  to  be  turned  into  an  old  gen- 
tleman's saddle-horse,  exasperated  the  bull  beyond  the  bounds 
of  sanity.  He  went  wild  crazy  at  oace,  and  dashed  off  in  a 
series  of  the  most  comical  as  well  as  terrible  tnms,  twists,  and 
plunges. 

Dicky  held  on  still ;  but  the  old  nLaa  was  evidently  grow- 
ing faint. 

By  this  time  all  the  farm-hands,  and  many  neighbors,  were 
on  ttie  ground.  They  had  some,  of  them  procured  a  cart-rope, 
and  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  succeeded,  as  the  unfortunate 
animal  rushed  towards  him,  in  throwing  a  noose  over  his  head. 
The  noose  caught.  Twenty  bands  grasped  the  rope,  and  the 
bull  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  ground. 

Bruised,  hf^ard,  terrified,  breathless  and  muddy — his  gray 
scratch  gone,  and  his  exceedingly  prominent  nose  guiltless  of 
its  natural  covering  of  skin — Uncle  Dicky  was  dragged  from 
the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  floundering,  and  yet  unconquered 
monster. 

We  tendered  him  our  wncerest  re^ts,  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  of  the  hospitality  of  Bongemont.  Bat 
the  indignant  sufferer  Tiolentlv  refused  our  proffered  kindness, 
and,  resuming  his  wig,  limped  gloomily  away. 

Next  dav  he  sued  ut. 
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We  knew  lie  would.  They  never  do  any  thing  else  in  New- 
Jersey. 

We  immediately  brought  a  cross-action  for  trespass;  and 
after  a  protracted  litigation,  in  the  course  of  which  we  made 
Bevcral  forensic  efforts,  as  brilliant  and  successful  as  our  first, 
in  the  case  of  Bivina  vs.  Smitbers,  we  came  to  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement,— each  party  agreeing  to  pay  his  own  costs,  drop 
the  suits,  and  say  no  more  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Richard  Dyscamp  visited  a  remote  city  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  was  absent  some  time,  and  we  are  happy  to 
state,  that  on  his  return  our  relationships  assumed  a  much 
more  amicable  and  neighborly  character.  From  which  we 
drew  the  moral,  that  "There  is  nothing  like  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns." 


PUBLIC      OPINION. 


TuEORETiCALLT  and  logically  the  inhabitants  of  this  blessed 
country  are  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Prac- 
tically their  freedom  has  its  limits,  and  sometimes  those  limits 
are  so  strait  as  to  narrow  down  the  results  of  the  theory  closer 
than  under  worse  governments.  Government  derives  a^Hts  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  is  theory.  All 
our  government  or  governmental  wire-pullera  do  is  just;  there- 
fbre,  the  consent  of  every  citizen  is  impfied,  and  he  who  dissents 
does  so  at  his  own  proper  peril.  That  is  practice.  We  mean  to 
talkplainlyabontthismatter.  Itistimesomeonedidso.  There 
are  a  great  many  profounder  thinkers  and  better  writers  than  we 
in  the  country,  and  if  there  seemed  any  chance  of  their  doing  it, 
■we  would  gladly  leave  it  to  them.  But  the  men  who  would 
do  it  dispassionately,  who  would  be  guided  in  it  by  the  spirit  of 
a  large  philosophy,  and  not  handle  words  deceitfully  to  bol- 
ster up  an  "  ism"  or  an  "  ology"  will  not,  it  seems,  so  much  as 
touch  it  with  one  of  their  fingers.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say, 
but  we  verily  believe  a  little  cowardice  ties  their  tongues,  and 

S lucks  from  their  fingers  the  gray  goose  shaft  they  should  let 
y  to  the  very  heart  of  the  error.    You  will  ask,  against  what 
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would  you  have  these  great  yrita  empty  their  quiver?  Against 
^Q  Tyranny  of  Public  Opinion.  Do  you  mean  public  opinion 
itself?  No,  the  thing — the  institution,  if  you  pleaee,  is  in  itself 
admirable.  It  ia  also,  in  most  cases,  ultimately  just  in  its  de- 
cisions, and  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  "  vox  populi — vox 
dei"  principle.  It  is,  moreover,  the  true  conaervntive  element 
of  this  government;  in  fact,  it  is  the  government  itself.  Your 
Federal  and  State  governments  are  mere  figments  of  the  ima- 
^nation.  They  are  things  which  are  and  are  not.  They  are 
not  substantive  existencies.  They  possess  neither  inherent 
force  nor  vitality.  They  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  * 
the  atmosphere  and  through  the  medium  of  public  opinion. 
It  is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  the  vital  current,  the  inform- 
ing soul — the  will — whose  impulses  they  obey.  A  well-edu-  i 
oated  and  right-minded  public  opinion  is  therefore  as  neces-  I 
sary  to  the  moral  health  of  the  Republic,  as  correct  moral  ' 
principles  and  just  ideas  are  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  | 
the  character  of  an  individual  member  of  the  body  politic. 
It  ia,  indeed,  to  us  a  matter  of  supreme  necessity.  Other  go- 
vernments, based  upon  prescription,  and  holding  power,  com- 
monly, by  "adverse  possession"  to  the  will  of  the  people,  may, 
and  often  do,  keep  a  rotten  and  unseaworthy  barl^  nSoat,  for 
many  years,  by  keeping  a  crew  of  hungry  and  desperate  office- 
holders constantly  at  the  pumps.  Below  them  the  mutinous 
waves  may  heave,  or  the  "spirit  of  an  equinoctial  gale"  whis- 
tle througn  the  complicated  cordage,  and  afler  all  the  old  bark 
claw  off  from  a  lee  shore,  and  sail  away  a  centary  or  so  more 
upon  her  voyage.  In  such  governmenta  public  opinion,  in- 
choate, and  wanting  altogether  an  organized  machinery  of  ex- 
pression, or  appoint  d'appui,"  shipwrecks  itself  among  the 
wild  breakers  of  the  mob,  or  lands  high  and  dry  to  rot  upon 
the  hopeless  shore  of  "privilege"  and  "prescription."  In 
strictly  constitutional  governments  it  has  other  mean?,  as  well 
as  other  epochs  of  development.  In  eurs,  especially,  it  domi- 
nates every  moment  and  faculty  of  the  state's  existence,  and 
commands  its  action  with  a  voice  potential.  Hence  it  results 
that  the  individual  citizen  has  no  "  unhouseled — free  condi- 
tion," but  exists  in  the  "  circumscription  and  confine"  of  a  real 
or  Emulated  "  public  opinion."  To  obey  the  former  is  a  privi- 
lege; to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  latter,  and  "whip  it  naked 
through  the  World,"  a  duty.  It  is  this  simulated  "public 
opinion,"  which  makes  the  citizen  a  slave,  and  constitutes 
every  clique  of  rascally  traders  in  agitation  his  jailors.  He  acta 
scarcely  ever,  of  his  own  mere  motion.    He  is  cribbed  and 
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cabined  down  to  tbe  opinion  of  other  men.  His  decisiona 
come  from  a  "  ready-mitde  clothing  shop,"  for  the  mind.  He  has 
hia  "  resolntions,"  like  his  washing,  "  done  out."  "  Ward  com- 
mittees" command  his  conscience,  and  political  "strikers"  hig 
purse.  He  is  a  free  agent  in  just  the  same  senae  that  the  poor 
Foil  Parrot  was,who  was  peipetually  screaming,  "I'll  fly — I'll  fly 
— hang  me  if  I  don't  fiyl  after  the  bad  boys  had  cut  her 
wings  off.  The  community  "  assesses"  him  morally,  and  his 
"party"  politically.  If  he  be  seeking  office  he  has  to  come 
down  equally  with  his  self-respect  and  nis  money.  If  he  hold 
office,  he  pockets  both  daily,  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  jost 
at  night.  Nothing  ruffles  the  equanimity  of  hiB  temper,  or 
touches  the  delicate  tenderness  of  his  disinterested  patriotism, 
but  the  monthly  request  of  his  superiors  for  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution to  eleol  Mr.  Squeera  of  "  iJo-the-boys  hall,"  to  the  of- 
Sae  of  town  constable,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  faction,  schism,  treason,  agitation,  and  peculation ; 
and  at  once  saving  the  Union,  and  carrying  it  up  to  an  unex< 
ampled  pitch  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Shall  he  refuse? 
Of  course  he  may.  Is  he  not  a  free  agent  ?  No  body  can  put 
hiim  in  jail,  or  the  pillory ;  or  cut  off  nis  ears ;  or  bang,  draw, 
or  quarter  him,  if  he  does.  Has  he  any  right  to  grumble? — 
Preposterous  ass ;  ineonceivable  idiot.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the 
freest  government  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Grumbling 
is  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  publu:  opinion.  Knock 
the  absurd  rascal  down;  pound  him  to  a  jelly;  jump  on  him; 
smash  him ;  gouge  him.  Hurrah  for  the  freedom  of— yn'wois 
opinion  f  Not  al)it  of  it  Hurrah  for  the  freedom  of  public 
opinion.  Liberty  for  everl  It  is  true  that  mediately,  if  not 
immediately,  all  penalties,  except  capital  punishment,  and  di- 
rect incarceration  between  four  stone  walla,  attach  to  the  per- 
son and  fortunes  of  the  contumacious  rebel  who  revolts,  even 
in  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  way,  against— not  the  just 
conservatism  —  but  the  absolute  and  unchartered  license  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  true,  if  you  pr  I,  my  dear  boasting  free- 
man, or  any  other  deluded  independent  voter,  makes  the  mis- 
take of  taking  an  appeal  from  its  court  to  the  court  of  con- 
science, and  scratches  John  Nokes,  or  Richard  Fen  from  the 
"regularly-nominated  ticket"  of  his  party,  because  the  swd 
John  Notes  and  Richard  Fen  happen  to  be  unto  him  well- 
known  to  be  engaged  in  "  watch-stuffing,"  "  pocket-book 
dropping,"  "  lottery  policies,"  or  any  other  line  of  genteel  swind- 
ling, which,  heretofore,  to  wit,  in  the  olden  time  of  this  He- 
public — was  held  to  fit  tieir  practisera  rather  for  the  Peniten- 
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tiaiT  than  the  ermine :  should  he,  we  say,  heiog  befuddled 
with  virtuona  indignation,  and  flattered  with  the  idea  that  he 
is  thrice  armed  id  the  justice  of  bis  quarrel — make  a  special 
zany  of  himself,  and  fly  the  beaten  track — what  does  this  pre- 
tended pablicopinioo  with  him? — Answer  me  thati  Yon  know, 
all  of  you.  The  Erst  man  who  reads  the  question  can  answer, 
and  answer  trulv,  if  his  "coward  conscience"  does  not  set 
"such  black  ana  .grained  spots"  into  the  very  essence  of  his  • 
soul,  as  by  no  haman  washing  can  be  brought  "  to  leave  their 
tinct."  He  can  tell  you,  innocent  questioner,  what  happens  to 
the  man  we  speak  of. 

If  he  be  an  office-holder,  "off  with  his  head,"  "white  livered 
runagate,"  what  right  has  he  to  a  conscience?  His  masters 
are  his  conBcience-keepers.  If  he  aspire  to  serve  his  country, 
and  his  "  perfections  be  infinite  as  man  can  undergo,"  close  on 
him  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  Henceforth  no  peace 
for  him.  Henceforth  no  pardon  for  the  heretic  who  denies 
the  inlhllibility  of  a  county  committee,  or  a  party  leader. 
Heneeforth  war — war  to  the  knife — without  stint  and  pitiless. 
Ha!  my  brave,  frank-hearted,  liberal  freeman — isn't  it  the 
jolly  old  middle  age  spirit  "  redivivua."  Did  not  that  same 
gracious  form  and  influence  light  the  blessed  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  and  stand,  in  all  its  angelic  power  and  sweetness,  beside 
that  good  man,  and  amiable,  heavenly-minded  Christian,  Charles 
IX,  of  France,  on  the  happy  day  of  St  Bartholomew?  Arn't 
you  proud  of  the  lineage  and  descent  of  your  bosom's  lord  and 
meutor?  Ton  should  be,  for  he  had  Satan  to  his  father,  and 
stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  paternal  throne,  when  he  who 
drew  the  thirdpart  of  all  heaven  after  him  assumed  the  roy- 
alty of  hell.  Yon  know  this  to  be  so,  and  if  you  dare  not  say 
it--we  dare.  In  the  school  in  which  we  were  brought  up  the 
daily  lesson  was :  "Do  right  and  leave  the  consequences  with 
God  I"  and  in  all  humility  we  try  to'practise  the  lesson. 

Some  of  our  country  cotemporaries  are  "  puzzled,"  they  say, 
and  at  great  loss  to  know  our  drift.  Bead,  mark,  and  inwardlr 
digest,  good  gentlemen,  and  ofGcers  of  the  grand  joint-atoCK 
company  for  tne  manufacture  of  public  opinitm,  and  if  neither 
heart  nor  head  be  bettered  by  yonr  devotion  to  the  deed ;  if 
you  grow  neither  more  right-minded  as  men,  nor  liberal  as 
politicians,  we  consent  to  underlie  your  censure,  and  admit  we 
are  what  you  have  called  us,  "  cynical  and  sneering." 

And  if  we  should  be  both  cynical  and  sneering,  in  the  name 
of  truth  and  justice,  do  not  von  and  saoh  as  you,  push  ua  upon 
it  as  our  supreme  remedy?    Are  you  frank,  are  you  loyal? 
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Do  you  nul  the  old  Democrotio  Imnner  to  the  mast,  and  swear 
to  conqner  or  to  die  beneath  it?  Or  hiding  behind  the  atlc^ 
of  timber  from  which  it  droops  lazily,  with  scarce  breeze 
enough  to  show  its  motto,  do  you,  squinting  at  it  with  one  eye, 
and  stammering  out  at  the  same  time,  like  a  frightened  u^hin 
caught  stealing  apples,  the  oath  of  allegiance  you  once  took  to 
it,  leer  affectionately  with  the  other  at  Know-Nothingiam,  and 
lend  a  finger  of  either  hand  to  "  free-soilism,  or  "  Blsck-Hepub- 
licanism"?  We  think  we  have  seen  men  do  such  things,  and 
we  hnow  we  have  heard  them  howl,  in  an  agony  of  rage,  when 
aflerward  accused  of  them.  Or  if  you  he  earnest,  true,  and 
loyal — which  we  are  heartily  willing  to  believe  until  your  acts 
bely  the  assumption  of  those  generous  qualities  in  your  favor 
— to  what  else  but  "  cynicism  and  sneering,"  can  you  point  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time?  Are  they  such  as  arga- 
ment  will  reach  or  generosity  conquer?  Have  not  we — apd 
by  we,  we  mean  all  that  part  of  tne  Democratic  party,  both 
Kortb  and  South,  which  stands  fast  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States — have  not 
we  exhausted  our  case?  Have  we  not  sifted  and  examined 
every  piece  of  special  pleading  from  the  opposition,  and  shown 
that  its  highest  flight  was  to  a  "peUiCo  pnncipii" — its  common 
mbble  a  beautiful  conglomerate  of  falsehood  and  insanity? 
Has  there  ever  been  an  allegation,  or  argument  ngainst  us, 
which  even  a  justice's  court  would  not  rule  out,  instanter,  ss 
manifestly  impertinent,  and  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  issue? 
Cohie,  gentlemen,  you  who  are  coqueting  with  the  "  Isms"  of 
the  hour; — who  kiss  your  new  mistress  "  Know-Nothingiam" 
behind  the  door  of  the  lodge-room,  and  are  ashamed  to  offer 
her  your  arm  in  the  public  street ;  you  who  hug  Black- Be- 
puhlicanism  in  congenial  darkness,  and  feed  it  fat  with  your 
substance,  hut  slink  away  from  it  with  the  daylight,  and  talk 
oilily  of  democracy — stand  out  for  once,  if  only  for  a  minute, 
like  men,  and  let  us  know  where  to  find  you.  You  can  not 
serve  two  masters.  You  must  hate  the  one,  and  love  the 
other.  You  can  not  serve  the  Democratic  party,  and  cherish 
ideas  or  schemes  hostile  to  the  rights  of  any  part  of  the  Union, 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  we  who  terrify  you,  as  you  allege. 
A  coward  conscience  afflicts  you.  "Cleanse  your  bosoms  of 
the  perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart."  Stand  square 
and  honestly  upon  the  platform  of  the  Constitution.  Read  a 
chapter  from  it,  every  night  and  morning  before  you  say  your 
prayers.  Ponder  the  question,  whether  a  Southern  white 
man  may  not  be  as  mach  "  a  man  and  a  broths"  as  the  "  like- 
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liest"  Digs;er  south  of  the  Fotomao,  and,  mayhap,  a  lilSe  more 
to.  Discard  rant  and  rubbish.  Come  down  from  tbe  hyperbo- 
rean latitudes  of  highfiduHn  to  the  region  of  common-sense 
uid  common  honesty,  and  then  be  you  as  "crednlous  a  crea- 
ture", as  ever  swallowed  Muncbansen  or  Baron  Trenck  for 
gospel,  you  may  "go  to  bed  after  reading"  the  DEifocRATiO 
Review  without  fbar  of  "  a  prodigious  nightmare."  In  iact, 
you  may  go  to  bed  and  sleep  quite  sweetly,  and  get  up  in  the 
momiug  with  a  much  greater  ttiste  and  ability  for  doing  to 

Sour  neighbor  as  you  would  he  should  do  unto  you,  than  you 
svB  experienced  for  some  time  back. 

We  cry  the  reader  mercy  for  this  episode;  but  the  makers 
of  puhlic  opinion  have  said  that  we  terrified  them  into  visions 
of  the  nightmare,  and  we  can  not  deny  them  a  penny-worth 
of  opium  to  stilL  their  too  delicate  nerves.  Bi^t,  at  the  risk 
of  startling  them  yet  again,  we  tell  them,  that  we  the  people 
of  America  are  slaves  to  a  hoard  of  petty  tyrants,  and  whilst 
we  boast  our  freedom,  and  plume  ourselves  upon  exceeding 
all  other  people  in  liberty,  we  are  hound  hand  and  foot,  and 
carried  away  captive  to  a  worse  than  Bgyptian  bondage. 
Live  where  we  may,  in  town  or  country,  we  are  covered  with 
it  as  with  a  pall,  and  our  life-blood  chills  beneath  it.  Our  mi- 
serable two-penny  tyrants  have  learned  the  word  "  Public 
Opiuion,"  and,  parrot-tike,  they  r^terate  it  as  their  answer  to 
every  thing.  They  have  taken  it  and  cut  it  up  into  shreds 
and  patches,  and  plastered  here  a  bit,  and  there  a  bit,  over 
their  own  little  particular  locality,  as  rogues  sometimes  clap  a 
sticking-plaster  over  the  mouth  of  their  victims  to  prevent  their 
cries. 

Thus  your  ward  or  county  great  man  has  hia  patch  of  the 
article  for  the  ward  or  county ;  your  candidate  for  Congress 
one  a  little  larger,  for  his  congrtesional  district;  your  aspirant 
for  the  Presidency  a  plaster  large  enough  to  cover  the  North, 
or  South,  the  East  or  West.  Hind  you  these  are  all  different* 
and  this  fine  subtle  essence  of  public  opinion  is  bottled  and 
served  out  in  doses,  to  suit  the  particular  political  epidemic 
which  happens  to  be  raging  in  the  locality  to  which  these  politi- 
cal alexipharmics  are  to  be  administered.  Also,  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  that  the  medicine  which  ef^ts  miraculous  cures  on  one 
side  of  an  imaginary  geographical  line,  goes  nigh  to  be  a  deadly 
poison  on  the  other.  But  only  dare  to  turn  up  your  nose,  and 
make  a  wry  face  when  the  Alderman  of  your  ward,  the  member 
of  Assembly  for  your  county,  the  Coneressman  for  your  dis- 
trict, the  political  Sangrado,  duly  commissioned  by  their  High 
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MightineaBes  the  "Priraarie8,"^to  kill  or  cure  yon,  valbs  up 
with  a  bottle  of  Ats  "Public  Opiuion"  to  dose  you,  or  hia  sab- 
Bcription-book  to  bleed  you,  and — take  your  passage  for  Coven- 
try at  once.  You're  lost,  ruined,  undone.  Your  character  as 
a  party  man  is  gone  at  a  clap.  You  naay  hare  spent  the  best 
years  of  your  life,  the  best  part  of  your  means ;  lavished  the 
nopea  of  youth,  the  energy  of  manhood,  the  wisdom  of  age ; 
offered  at  its  shrine  all  the  treasures  of  your  intellect — puff! 
Away  the  memory  of  it  all  goes  tike  a  wreath  of  smoke.  You 
stand  no  more  chance  against  the  pttblic  opinion  of  yonr  locality 
as  made  to  order  by  the  wire-pullers,  than  a  pinch  of  ennff  on 
a  rui-fence  of  a  windy  day.  Your  doom  is  sealed ;  yon  may 
either  move  into  some  body  else's  circle  of  public  opinion,  or 
retire  to  the  shades  of  private  life.    And  so  we  are  slaves, 

"  Not  Buch, 
As  swept  along  bj  the  full  tide  of  power, 
The  conqaenr  tends  to  crimaon  gIoi7,  *Dd  ondjiog  bme ; 
Bat  base,  ignoble  sUves — " 

slaves  to  things  meaner  even  than  onrselvea. 

What,  do  our  friends  whom  we  have  gone  near,  before  time, 
to  terrify  into  a  nightmare,  stand  aghast  ?  Do  they  sat  that 
we  are  unsettling  men's  minds ;  that  we  are  disorganizing ; 
that  we  &re  destructives,  who  pull  down  a  system,  but  offer 
nothing  in  its  place.  GenUemen,  what  we  aim  to  pull  down  is 
a  lie,  an  acted,  ag^Iy,  hideous  fraud  and  folsehood — patent  to 
all  men's  eyes.  Nor  do  we  need  to  offer  you  a  substitute,  since 
behind  it,  obscured  indeed  by  the  foul  mist  and  miasmatic 
vapor  of  this  parti-colored  &1sehood  which  common  tricksters 
dignify  with  tne  borrowed  epithet  of  public  opinion,  rises  in 
simple  majes^,  the  glorious  form  of  truth.  Behold  I  in  the 
langUE^  of  Hilton,  bow  her  master  has  "  brought  together 
every  joint  and  member,  and  moulded  them  into  an  immortal 
feature  of  loveliness  itnd  perfection  I"  Look  up,  and  worship 
her.  And  worship  in  her  also  that  true  public  opinion  which 
is  not  limited  by  a  County  or  a  State,  but  "  broad  and  general 
OS  the  casing  air,"  pervades  the  Union,  and  carries  with  it  an 
irresistible  power.  Such  a  public  opinion — ^the  real  and  noble 
influence — the  bond  of  our  Union,  the  golden  chain  which 
links  its  many  States  in  one,  we  have  lately  heard  speaking 
with  imperial  voice  in  the  halls  of  Federal  legislation,  and  we 
thank  Cfod  and  take  courage  at  the  soaud.  A  clond  no  bigger 
tlian  a  man's  hand  shows  itself  upon  our  horizon.  It  is  a  cloud 
of  war.    England  maddened  by  grasping  avarice  is  false  to  her 
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own  treaties.  She  would  push  us  from  Central  America.  She 
would  fetter  the  step  of  freedom  beneath  the  tropics.  She 
would  close  Qpon  us  the  rojal  road  to  India,  and  prop  np  her 
tottering  commercial  Empire.  She,  in  her  dotage,  mates  her- 
self against  the  lusty  youth  of  America.  She  points  to  our 
small  navy  with  derision — to  her  own  powerful  one  with  exalt 
ant  defiance.  She  casts  her  eye  over  the  United  States,  and 
sees  the  N'orth  and  Soath  arraying  themselves  in  sectional  op- 
position to  each  other.  Every  steamer  carries  out  to  her 
watchful  ministers  the  frothy  declamation  of  men  hoisted  to 
high  political  position  on  the  shoulders  of  an  "  Ism" — and  she 
chuckles  over  the  idea  that  intestine  divisions,  broils,  and  com- 
motions would  play  the  ally  to  her  fieets  and  armies  in  a  war 
with  the  tTnited  States.  Tain  expectation.  With  the  first 
blast  of  the  bugle  the  land  ia  up  and  united  as  one  man.  The 
"Jerry-rescuer"  and  the  Georgia  planter  shoulder  the  musket 
and  march  side  by  side.  James  Buchanan  finds  a  champion  in 
William  K.  Seward  ;  and  Lewis  Cass  would  back  even  Martin 
Tan  Buren  in  snoh  a  quarrel ;  Foot  will  stand  by  Frank  Pierce 
and  the  Free-soilere  of  New-York  strike  hands  with  the  Ada- 
mantines. "  Our  country  always  right !"  rings  out  on  every 
echo  from  Maine  to  San  Francisco,  A  real  public  opinion 
compels  the  union  of  all — however  widely  separated.  Your 
"great  men"  growpigmiea  before  it,  and yoar  "leaders"  puff 
after  it  in  haste.     Tney  dare  not  be  leji  behind. 

And  what  does  that  prove,  dear  friend  of  the  delicate  physi- 
cal organization,  whom  oar  "cynicism"  has  made  sleepless? 
This  I  It  proves  this — that  your  Isra-itea,  your  Free-soilers, 
your  Arch-Agitatora — your  William  H.  Sewards,  your  blood- 
and-sulphur  secessionists  are  after  all  trading  without  a  capital. 
That  they  are  pretending,  in  their  ordinary  public  life  to  repre- 
sent public  qpinxon,  when  they  are  merely  misrepresenting  it, 
and  acting  a  miserable  farce  and  fraud,  which  is  kept  moving 
by  a  machinery  of  hired  scribblers  and  primary  ruffians.  But 
the  moment  the  real  public  opinion,  which  is  the  soul  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  confederacy,  has  reason  to  speak ;  when  war  begins 
to  threaten,  or  circumsUmces  great  enough  to  call  it  out  occur 
— your  loudest  ravera  of  disunion,  and  faction — grow  tame  as 
lap-dogs.  Their  hour  is  past  The  do^  has  bad  his  day,  and 
slinks  Dack  to  his  kennel.  The  voice  of  the  Peoplb  rises,  with 
no  discordant  note  to  bredc  the  majesty  of  its  orders,  and  com- 
mands faction  to  be  still ;  placemen  to  mind  their  red  tape ; 
Presidents  to  remember  who  made  and  can  unmake  them ; 
Senators  to  repeat  its  orders,  and  leave  ambitious  follies,  and 
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theories  concocted  for  Bothing  bat  their  own  aggrandizement 
till  a  proper  time  for  fooling.  And  all  obey !  A  real  public 
opinion  seizes  the  control  of  publio  affairs,  and  the  thousand 
puny  imitations  which  have  been  swelling  and  vaporing  for 
years,  shrink  bock  to  their  natural  silence  and  nothingness. 

At  such  times,  when  the  exigence  of  the  time  demands 
gravity  or  sternness,  our  friends  will  find  in  us  not  the  gravity 
of  your  great  man  of  Frog- Town,  your  Sir  Oracle  of  Foor- 
Corners,  before  the  fire  of  whose  eye  the  very  fnrnace  in  the 
Blacksmith's  shop  shivers  with  cold;  not  the  sternness  of  a 
village  pedagogue  whose  wrath  is  terrible  to  little  boys ;  bnt 
the  sternness  of  the  pilot  whose  hand  never  trembles  on  the 
wheel  because  the  storm  bursts  around  him,  the  quiet  stern- 
ness of  faith  in  the  People  and  in  Democracy ;  and  the  gravity 
of  the  physician  who  knows  that  however  sharp  the  pain  hispik- 
[  tient  may  suffer  for  the  moment,  it  is  but  a  transitory  evil,  and 
whilst  his  face  is  marked  with  the  lines  of  sympatbetio^grief, 
his  heart  beats  happily  at  the  assured  conviction  of  a  speedy 
recovery. 

The  "  heavy  editor"  of  a  commercial  Journal  in  New- York 
benevolently  remarked  to  a  friend. of  oura  that  we  treated 

frave  subjects  too  lightly,  and  turned  every  thing  into  ridicule. 
t  pleases  ua  that  a  "  very  heavy  editor"  should  have  "  nous" 
enough  to  discover  it.  We  are  laboring  to  undo  tlie  work  of 
"heavy  editors;"  they  have  put  such  a  weight  of  lead  into 
every  thing  that  they  have  sunk  thera  where  nobody  can  find 
them.  The  public  nave  got  to  saying:  "Skip  that^it  is  a 
heavy  article  on  polities — we  know  it  all  by  heart — long-tailed 
words  and  bad  logic— better  read  the  advertisements'  than 
that."  Now  we  mean  to  be  what  our  heavy  editors  are  not — 
we  mean  to  be  read  And  when  we  are  read — particularly 
this  article — it  will  incontinently  appear  whether  they  or  we 
know  moat  about  Public  Opinion. 

Let  us  give  our  over-wise  and  over-heavy  friends  an  illustra- 
tion. We  have  treated  with  a  scorn  which  they  call  lightness 
the  efforts  of  all  sorts  of  "Ism"  makers.  We'have  ?aid  that 
no  such  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  as  they  can  raise  can  harm  the 
Union.  We  have  declared  our  conviction  that  the  moment 
their  efforts  or  coalitions  assumed  dangerous  proportions  the 
Democratic  party  not  of  a  State  or  States,  but  of  the  whole 
Union,  would  be  found  riainglike  a  wall  of  adamant  between 
them  and  the  Constitntion.  We  have  prophesied  loutlly  that 
the  true  public  opinion,  which  it  always  proclaims  as  the  law  of 
our,  national  existence,  in  every  national  crisis,  would  utter  its 
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Toice  and  say  to  tte  fW)thy  waves  of  fitctioua  turbulence  and 
flectional  division,  "Thus  far  sball  ye  come,  and  no  farther!" 
Look  at  the  record,  O  ye  timid  and  faint-hearted  I  and  see  if  it 
be  not  80. 

A  Convention  of  Know-Nothinga  meet  in  Fhilodelpbia. 
Enter  the  domicil  of  that  "  happy  family" — the  door  of  that 
cage  of  unclean  birds.  Distinguish  if  you  can  the  meaning  of 
their  ominous  chatter,  Whatdoes  it  amount  to?  Disunion — 
Reason  ;  war  upon  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  their 
own  States;  war  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States:  war 
upon  every  thing  but  their  own  selfish  interests  as  aspirants  for 
two-and-sixpenny  of&ces.  Every  discarded  and  broken-down 
hack  and  tool  of  every  party  and  section  of  a  party  is  there. 
Every  uncloaked  and  discovered  knave  whose  game  has  been 
played  out  in  every  other  organization,  and  who  has  been  dis- 
carded and  thrust  out  from  among  decent  men — is  there.  To 
do  what?  To  represent  public  opinion  forsooth.  To  make  a 
national  party.  To  insist  upon  Americans  ruling  America — 
that  is,  upon  his  ruling  bis  own  precious  little  portion  of  it. 
^iove  all,  to  defeat  the  Democratic  party. 

A  little  way  from  them  another  Convention  is  met:  a  Nig- 

frer  Worshipper's  Convention;  aConvenAm  of  African  Repub- 
icans.  -Here  you  have — what?  New  men  and  new  measures  ? 
Truly  nothing  of  the  sort.  You  have  free-soil  Whigs ;  dis- 
carded servants  of  the  Democracy — turned  off  for  attempting 
to  betray  their  masters;  rampant  Abolitionists;  lackeys  oi 
Exeter  liall,  and  cats'-paws  of  English  cunning;— a  veritable 
pandemonium  of  hopeless  madmen,  and  avowed  traitors— glo- 
lying  in  their  shame.  What  do  these  aim  at?  At  the  (5>n- 
Btiiution ;  at  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States ;  at  the  existence 
of  the  Federal  Union ;  at  the  Democratic  party  which  guards 
and  preserves  all  I  They  have  seen  the  Democratic  party,  in 
many  States,  divided  against  itself.  They  have  seen  men  of 
avowed  free-soil  principles  persisting  in  sticking  like  unsightly 
bnrrs  upon  its  garments.  They  have  believed  their  opportu- 
nity to  strike  it  down  arrived  I  Foolish  madmen  f  The 
Democratic  party  is  never  divided  when  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution ;  when  the  rights  of  the  StAes ;  when  the  franchises  of 
the  citizen  ;  when  freedom  tc)  worship  God  is  threatened.  Go  ' 
to  Old  Tammany,  0  ye  motley  crew  of  Know-Nothings, 
Free-soilers,  Nigger  Worshippers,  and  all  the  rest  of  you!  In- 
terrogate her  walls.  They  are  yet  ringing  with  the  exulting 
shouts  from  thousands  of  loyal  Democratic  throats,  which  ut- 
tered their  oath  of  fidelity  to  ail  the  rights  of  all  the  Slates,  in 
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that  honored  place,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  February,  1856. 
Busy  tongues,  aad  hearts  anxious  to  believe  their  own  false- 
hoods,  had  repreaented  that  the  Damocracy  of  New-York  were 
divided  in  opinion ;  that  they  were  divided  from  their  Southern 
brethren,  that  their  love  for  the  old  Jackson  faith  had  waxM 
cold.  But  Mississippi  uttered  her  voice  from  the  platform,  and 
the  sympathizing  snouts  of  the  assembled  multitude  seemed  al- 
most to  lift  the  roof  from  the  old  Hall.  Louisiana  spoke  face 
to  face ;  South-Carolina  looked  eye  to  eye  with  the  Democracy 
of  New- York,  and  communicated  to  each  other  a  holy  enthu- 
siasm. With  one  spontaneous  and  unanimous  burst,  uie  voice 
of  the  Democracy  of  New- York,  mingled  with  the  manly  and 
uncompromising  tones  in  whick  Quitman,  Orr,  and  Davidson 
proclaimed  the  old  doctrines  of  State  Bights — doctrines  dear  to 
every  true  DemocraUc  heart  from  Maine  to  San  Francisco. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  that  sound :  it  was  a 
pledge  of  the  unfaltering  fidelity  of  New- York  to  the  Oonstitu- 
tioD,  and  the  rights  of  every  member  of  that  Union  it  cements. 
It  was  an  audible,  an  unmistakable  ezpressicn  of  Irue  public 
opinion.  It  was  the  death-knell  of  Enow-Nothingism,  and  Afri- 
can Republicanism. 

Who  shall  be  so  blifid  or  deaf  as  not  to  understand  it  ? 

Henceforth  the  line  of  demarcation  is  truly  drawn.  The 
DemocraUc  party  purges  itself  of  ever;  questionable  element 
at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the  South.  Whoever  desires  to 
trim,  or  compromise,  or  use  a  forked  tongue,  or  talk  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  with  the  Jesuitical  ^visb  of~"  as  we  in- 
terpret it"^has  DO  plaoe  in  the  party.  There  is  not  a  crevice 
left  in  it  for  them  to  creep  through.  It  is  sound  and  whole. 
They  must  go  away  to  their  own  place.  The  camp  of  African 
Bepublicanism  is  their  refuge.  It  is  a  happy  riddance. 
Dangerous  as  pretended  frienth,  they  are  impotent  as  open  ene- 
mies. Arrtly  New- York,  Virginia,  South-Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  in  one  unbroken  phalanx  under  the  Democratic  fiag 
and  they  will  sweep  the  field  so  dear  of  ail  petty  treasons,  at 
a  single  chaive,  and  with  so  little  trouble — the  victory  will  be 
scarce  difficult  enough  of  achievement  to  he  worth  crowing 
over.  And  if  those  States  be  united,  what  other  honest  Demo- 
cratic State  dare  hesitate  to  &11  into  the  column  ?  Such,  O 
vain  and  foolish  Know-Nothings,  and  other  wild  fanatical 
plotters  against  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  I  will  be  the 
fact.  The  alliance — o£fensive  and  defensive — ^is  concluded. 
The  voice  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union ;  the  voice  of  a 
real  public  cpinvm,  demanding  that  the  ratifications  of  the 
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treaty'sb&ll  be  ezch&nged  at  once,  haa  m&de  iteelf  he&rd.  Let 
the  Leaders,  aa  they  pieaae  to  call  tbemeelves,  listen  to  and 
obey  it.  It  will  be  tneir  wisdom  to  do  bo.  Whoever  falters 
OT  hesitates  will  go  overboard.  The  time  for  trimming;  for 
,  compronuse ;  for  base  calculations  of  sectional  expediencies,  ia 
past.  A  great  crisis  in  our  national  history  is  upon  ua.  The 
vave  upon  which  the  ship  of  state  rides  is  rough  with  8torm& 
Traitors  plot  within ;  an  ancient  foe  threatens  from  abroad. 
The  Democratic  party  is  the  only  conservative  party  of  the 
country.  It  alone  has  the  coorage,  the  character,  the  power  to 
look  these  things  in  the  face :  to  say  the  Union  shall  be  sacred ; 
the  South  ahail  be  protected ;  fanaticism  and  sectionalism  shaU 
be  croahed.     "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  I"  ~  s.  w.  c. 


CIVILIZATION—  BABBAIOSM. 


"  Trdt  canow  eonconient  &  dotmer  4  rhomme  de  la  nattire  tma  banns  oomUtn- 
tion  pb7BiiiuB  et  ons  grando  fiirce :  PabondBnce  d'alimeni,  Tezerdae  contluuel  ds 
MB  membrei^  I'sbmica  da  tonUi  pAoson  Twlents  et  la  Usnqnillitd  d'esprit." 

Jeaa  Jacgvea  BovMitau. 

Ir,  to  remove  an  orror,  it  were  alone  attxeatrj  to  clearlj  establish  an  op- 
podte  truth,  the  received  opinions  of  many  writers  of  repntatioa  might  wilh- 
oot  difflenll;  be  refbted.  There  are,  however,  verj'  manj  persoos,  who,  in 
good  fitith,  give  BHent  to  opposite  propositiotis.  The  propendtJea  of  the 
mind  are  not  more,  and  are  periiapa  even  lees,  easily  changed  than  those  of 
the  body.  Whenthehabit  of  forming  certain  opinions  has  been  contracted, 
OioSB  opinions  are  frequently  preserved,  even  when,  at  a  later  period,  onder 
diffirent  fbrm«  or  other  names,  contrary  sentiments  have  been  adopted,  Onr 
•ariy  impreesioDB  are  always  the  strongcHt,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  efiaced ; 
those  recdved  after  maturer  years  are  seldom  of  a  tasting  nature.  I^  then, 
it  occnrs  that  any  fitlse  ideas  we  may  have  received  doring  youth  have  been 
corrected,  the  rectification  is  liable  to  be  e&ced,  and  our  fbrmer  erron  too 
frequently  reenme  their  sway.  From  this  cause  we  find  that  instruction  ia 
of  comparatively  little  profit,  except  to  minds  that  are  not  already  impressed. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  for  those  who  have  read  the  works  of  such  anthora  as  the 
one  from  which  we  have  made  a  qootation  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
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who  an  like  to  alloir  their  opinionfl  to  be  biMod,  that  what  followi  hu 
b»«i  written  :  others  ma;  perluips  And  Uttl«  else  to  reward  their  Ubor  than 
what  tbtj  already  know. 

Three  causes,  aocordiog  to  Ronssean,  nnito  in  giTing  to  the  man  of  naton 
(Thommt  da  la  nature)  a  good  phjaical  oonstitution  and  great  power :  an 
abandanoe  of  food,  eoastant  exercise  of  his  limbs,  the  absence  of  all  violeot 
pusioDB,andtranqaUlit7ofiiuiid.  The  author  then  pioceeda  t«  demonatrate 
that  these  eanses  exist  in  man's  aaTage  state. 

Buffbn  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  earth,  left  to  itself  and  withoot 
man's  aid,  ia  more  tattaie  tlian  when  cullivated ;  and  RooaseaQ  thence  makes 
the  deduction  that  the  earth,  when  ancultirated,  offers  to  man  more  bod 
than  when  man  himself  directs  Its  prodocUons.  "  The  earth  covered  with 
immense  forests  which  have  nerer  been  mnmsted  bj  the  axe,"  aajs  bs^ 
"  ofibrs  to  man  storehouses  at  every  step."* 

The  assertion  of  Buffbn  may,  in  some  instances,  be  trae ;  but  in  more 
cases  it  is  not.  There  are  many  countries  which  woald  not  be  ferUle,  had 
not  the  hand  of  man  rendered  them  so.  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  would  prodnco  but  little,  were  their  soils  not  watered 
by  Uie  hand  of  man,  Holland  and  ether  countries  would  be  equally  unpro- 
doctJTe,  had  not  man  taken  the  pains  to  dyke  or  drain  the  land. 

But,  in  partially  adopting  the  proposition  of  Bufibn,  we  can  not  admit  the 
deduction  which  Boosseau  has  drawn  from  it,  without  acknowledging  in  ths 
first  place,  that  human  life  may  be  snst^ed  by  enry  plant  which  the  earth 
offers,  or  that,  when  uncul^rated,  she  prefers  to  produce  such  substances  as 
are  more  propor  for  man's  nourishment;  and.in  the  seeond  place,  that  these 
subataoces  are  better,  and  for  a  longer  time  preserved,  when  left  on  the  soil, 
than  when  locked  np  in  store-houses.  Among  these  propositions  we  find 
no  one  that  is  not  evidently  false.  Not  only  is  the  asanmed  abundance  of 
food,  produced  b;  the  earth  in  an  oocultivated  state,  not  proved  in  a  single 
instance,  but  it  ia  contradicted  by  undeniable  fitcts  in  every  part  of  the  world 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  culture ;  in  this  respect  we  m  at  a  loss  to 
find  an  exception. 

The  first  condiUon  requisite  tar  man's  attaining  a-  robust  constitntioD, 
therefore,  does  not  exist  The  second,  which  oonsista  in  the  regular,  but 
moderate  exerdse  of  his  muscles,  is  much  better  fulfilled  in  a  state  of  ciril- 
iiation  ihsn  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Man  in  his  savage  atate,  according  to 
Rousseau,  hss  more  physical  power  than  his  civilized  brother,  for  the  reason, 
says  he,  that  the  one  is  obliged  to  execute  every  thing  by  the  help  of  his 
hands  alone,  while  the  other  accomplishes  little  but  by  the  aid  of  machinery ; 
In  a  word  we  scarce  know  how  to  run,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  locomo- 
tives and  stesmboata  to  can;  us;  we  are  unable  to  climb  trees,  bccsuae  we 
are  possessed  of  ladders ;  and  we  are  unable  to  tear  ofi'  great  brauches,  be* 

*  "La  terra  couTcrte  da  forSts  immeaeea  qaeIaoogn£enemuU]ajamais,oin«a 
lliomme  dca  nugoma  a  cheque  pas. 
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eaoM  wtt  hvn  axes  and  mwb  ;  lai  Ibo  MTige  performa  all  these  operatiooa 
vitbont  exortion,  since  h«  poaseBsea  none  of  thoae  implementa,  or  of  that 
machinerj,  which  has  enerratod  us. 

BoosMani  in  this  inatanoe,  mistakes  the  reUUons  of  cause  and  effect  We 
Ehid  amongst  na  veiy  amaj  vho  utThj  no  means  anitt  of  foot,  such  as 
masoDB,  carpenters,  shoe-maker^  tulors,  and  others;  but  if  some  of  these 
have  legs  stiff  or  bandied,  is  it  because  they  hare  been  too  long  used  to  riding 
in  cars  or  on  horseback  T  We  see  also  among  us  nuaj  persons  irfao  an 
unable  to  climb  a  tree :  doctors,  lawjers,  profeasora  of  o^legeg  are,  we  sus- 
pect, but  indifierent  ellmben ;  but  had  they  never  seen  a  ladder,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  have  l>een  able  to  climb  much  betterT  In  fine, 
we  ererj  day  see  men  who  have  not  much  muscular  power  in  their  arms; 
painters,  engravers,  writers,  and  a  mnltitude  of  otfaera,  have,  in  general, 
handa  scarce  suited  to  tear  off  great  bnuichea  of  trees ;  nevertheless,  f>  it 
JDst,  on  that  account,  to  reproa^  the  inventors  of  the  axe  and  of  the  saw  f 

Uan,  in  a  aavage  state,  exercises  himself  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  a  de* 
gree  as  will  best  and  most  easily  procure  for  him  such  food  as  uncultivated 
nature  may  afford :  he  becomes  a  runner.  If  it  be  Decessary,  to  pursue  gune ; 
a  swimmer  and  diver,  if  obbged  to  pursue  his  prey  in  the  water ;  but  this 
exercise  does  not  distribute  aa  eqnal  force  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
How  can  a  savage  acquire  a  habit  of  climbing  trees,  or  of  tearing  off  great 
branches,  in  a  coanti7  like  Centnl  Africa,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  the 
prunes  of  America,  all  which  are  destitnte  of  trees  T  Why,  in  countries 
covered  with  forests,  should  the  inhabitants  indulge  in  such  exercises,  if  the 
trees  did  not  produce  fruits  f  Again,  Rousseau  takes  for  granted  that  the 
savage  develops  his  muscular  power  in  straggling  with  the  wild  beasts ;  if 
this  exercise  be  frequent,  tt  becomes  extremely  dangerous ;  and  if  it  be  not 
frequent,  very  little  benefit  to  his  phjtical  devek>pmeDt  may  be  expected. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  abaurdities  must  be  met ;  unless  we  suppose  that 
some  accommodating  bears  are  to  be  found,  di^iosed  to  give  every  morning 
to  the  wild  man  a  gratuitoua  lesson  in  gymnastics. 

If  Rousseau  had  not  seen  the  whole  world  in  a  smalt  circle  of  artisans  and 
among  a  few  college  professors,  he  might  easily  have  perceived  that  there  is. 
In  a  dvHized  commanity,  a  fer  greater  distribution  of  muscular  power  than 
can  be  found  among  men  io  a  savage  states  The  savage  ^pliea  his  hands 
directly  to  Uie  branch  which  he  wishes  to  break,  and  the  effect  which  be 
seeks  to  prodoce  can  never,  in  consequence,  be  very  considerable :  the 
cjviliied  man  applies  his  hands  to  the  handle  of  an  axe,  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  fells  an  oak.  The  one  i^jpUes  bis  hands  to  the  stone  which  he  wishes  to 
remove ;  the  other  applies  his  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  and  produces  a  tenfold 
greater  effect  There  is  on  the  part  of  each  an  exerdse  of  the  muscular 
powers;  but  the  same  force  which,  in  the  one  instance,  produces  bat  a  feeble 
effect,  in  the  other  accomplishes  an  immense  result  There  are  veiy  many 
mechanical  arts  which  demand  the  cnuUnt  use  of  a  large  share  of  physical 
17 
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power :  Iftboren,  mimn,  carpenUn,  smithi,  s^lon,  all  me,  to  a  fftmt  t(»- 
gTM  and  laborion^y,  Ui^  limbs.  In  apptjing  tham  to  their  inatnnnmta 
of  trade  or  to  niachinerr,  tlu^  mnltiplT  the  power  of  their  limbs  fnttead  of 
enfeebling  them.  It  ii  \rm  that  the  cfrilised  man  givea  nan  ezerdse  to 
hie  anna  than  to  the  mnsclea  of  hie  legs,  and  that  ttie  ombwy  is  the  caae  - 
among  aarage  nations :  bnt  what  reasiHiIng  ia  it,  that  tMohea  na  to  judge  a 
fiiroe  bj  Oie  place  in  which  It  maj  be  fboDd,  rather  tbao  hj  the  nmlta  it 
ma;  be  O^iable  of  prodndng  t 

The  aeCTiri^,  the  third  oondltloa  on  whidi  TlniiinMii  nudna  the  wdl-briiig 
and  the  anperior  phjrical  power  of  hia  man  in  a  natnral  Btat*  to  d^Mud,  doci 
not  eziet  aeoording  to  hia  own  aUtementa,  aince  he  deaciibea  bbn  alwaya  in 
danger,  contending  wiUi  wHd  bcasta.  Besidea,  amoig  a  pet^  who  are  in 
ft  complete  8late<tfbarbaiiim,  we  find  no  gorenunent  giTing  to  one  man,  cr 
to  thoae  whom  It  employ  a  aa  Its  agenta,  nnUmited  power  ovir  all  the  otben ; 
but  tUa  power,  among  twrhariana,  may  be  fbnnd  In  ttie  hands  of  cadi  cue 
ia  n^xi  to  bH  others. 

In  a  dviliied  nation,  thve  are  adTantagea  and  diaadTsntages  pecoUar  to 
tntry  itation  and  positioa  In  the  aange  eoBdhion  tnetj  Indirldaal  MIowa 
the  same  occnpatioa ;  an  are  exposed  to  tho  aame  hardships,  all  maj  enjor 
the  same  adrantages.  But,  to  prove  the  saperlcrttjr  of  the  sarage  orer  the 
ciTiliaed  life,  Ronaaean  gathers  together  all  the  calamities  to  whidi  man,  In 
ereiy  eandltton,  is  exposed,  and  presents  them  as  fb»  predeatiBed  tot  of 
ererj  indindoal  man.  To  diaoorer  the  sophiatr^cf  sndi  a  mode  of  reaaon- 
ing,  no  extraordinary  degree  of  aagadtj  is  requisite;  the  aoldier,  who 
remains  on  terra  Jima,  will  never  be  exposed  to  shipwreck ;  Uie  labofir 
does  not  bcnr  the  dangera  of  the  sailor ;  nor  does  the  sailor  nm  Oie  liiks  of 
the  minv.  The  evila  common  to  estdi  prcAsaioa  and  to  each  oonditMa, 
ahonld,  tbr  tbejostioe  of  the  oaaparison,  exoeed  those  which  aocompanf  a 
savage  life. 

We  often  meet  in  the  writings  of  Bonasean,  another  kind  of  BC^hiam.  Hie 
point  which  he  proposes  to  iwoTS  bdng  thst  tbe  evils  wbUi  acoompanj  the 
lifbofaBarBg«,ar«inftiiar  to  those  whldi  sr»  attadted  to  a  stste  of  dviUa- 
a&m,  he  offera  no  reptj  to  the  ol^ectinis  which  be  tiirases  dunld  b«  mat, 
except  bj  an  ingcadons  sjstam  rfdodging  the  question.  Wta«B,  for  exam- 
ple, It  Hnggests  Itself  that  man  in  his  natoral  state  can  not  snoceaaftally  oppose 
the  strength  of  certain  wild  beasts,  ha  makes  the  acknowledgmoit  "Bn^" 
says  he,  "man  stands  in  the  same  rdations  to  these  animals  as  do  those  of 
a  weaker  i^wdea."  The  human  ^wciea  under  Oommodus  and  under  Nero 
con&Qed  to  exist;  bnt  their  existenoe  does  not  prove  their  vreQ-being. 
Beaides,  the  question  is  not,  Is  Ibe  man  of  nature  as  ixpfj  as  certain  wild 
beasts;  bat,  IsbeashappyasthemaninastateofdTillcationf 

Rousaaan  endeavora  to  antldpato  another  objection :  If  a  mothw  periah, 
the  life  of  her  young  child  is  sutijected  to  extnordinary  and  immediate  dan- 
ger.   *' No  doubt,"  sajB  he,  "but  this  dangtr  is  common  to  a  hundred  other 
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■pedu."  Bnt  wis  that  the  qiiMti«ar  Wu  it  necMMi?  to  pn>T«  that 
then  are  ft  hundred  other  BpedcB  of  ■ainulB  not  more  b^P7  thui  the 
MTmeT  Nerertheless,  BooaBean'B  ineritable  tvp^j  obtradoB;  *^  L'aptet 
humaiM  H'atpai,  tn eet  igard^  depin  wnditStmqut  tovUi  Ut  oulret."  The 
hmnui  speraes,  in  thti  regard,  Is  In  do  won«  poMtioo  than  all  otbet 
talmata. 

AmoieBei'ioGsdifficulty  preBCDtsUself:  What,  ia  bUi  oldage,  1)i?coinea of 
the  mm  of  nalni-e  T  Booaseaa  IcL'a  as  that,  amoDg  old  men  who  vork  but 
little,  and  penpira  scai'celj  at  a",  1  le  necessitf  to  nsa  food  dimioidiea  with 
the  povrerlo  procure  it,  and  that  li>e  in  ta:h  cases  ftssti  airfj  almoat  im- 
percepUblf .  Old  men,  it  is  U  oe,  amonj  dTiliicd  races,  irork  bul  little,  for 
the  reason  that  Ibelr  want!  »  e  generally  provided  for,  and  becaofie  thef  are 
no  longer  capable  of  labor;  Lin  in  a  state  of  nature  are  tbey,  less  than 
jonng^  men,  obli^icd  tonndergo  fkligan:  to  repnlse  danger,  or  to  defend 
themselves,  naked  and  irilLoat  ■  as,  against  their  enemies  and  (be  beasts  of 
prof?  Ts  it  less  nc  r-.arj  for  Ihem  to  jump,  to  run,  to  climb  f  Do  they 
And  the  lions  and  the  iigen  less  ftrooioosT  If,  instead  of  a  haonch  of  tcq- 
sioD,  the  old  iiTsge  is  able  \  •  content  himself  with  a  rabbi',  should  he 
therefore  be  less  eniit  of  fuoti 

One  of  liie  prominent  ehaiactL-risiics  wlitch  Rotuneaii  recogniwa  among 
the  saTSges,  is  improvidence — Llie  lacilitj  trith  which  they  jield  io  flnt  im- 
pressions; and  at  the  same  lime  he  indicates  the  aliseDce  of  vice  as  the 
principa'.  cause  of  their  hippineis.  Tliia  is  a  manifest  contradiction ;  a  lice 
Is  nothing  buttbegiTingone'ssetfaptoan  act  wbichalTi^rdB  immediate  plea- 
sure,  the  evil  of  irbicb  being,  generally,  more  or  leas  distaot.  Besides,  is  the 
absence  of  v'ce  among  savages  less  contradicted  bj  ftcts  than  many  other  oT 
the  assertions  we  have  occasion  to  examine  f 

'  The  attacbment  which  savages  bare  shown  to  their  mode  of  living,  has 
been,  by  some,  received  as  a  proof  of  the  snperiori^of  astateof  barbariau 
over  Hut  of  cirilizBtion,  By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  there  is  no  vidons 
habit  of  n-hich  ire  can  not  prove  the  eaeellence ;  for  where  is  the  man  to  be 
tbmd  who  does  not  cling  to  the  lieta  with  which  ha  is  in&ctcd  F  Ken  have 
left  dvilized  life  to  dwell  unong  savages ;  and  this  fiwt  has  moreover  served 
as  an  argument  agidnst  dviliiation ;  bat  we  have  no  certain  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  canscs  which  have  determined  the  conduct  of  individnalB  in  all 
Boch  cases,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  teetuuHiy  of  many  travellers,  it  w!U 
be  found  difflcult  to  recondle  their  statements  to  any  proof  of  the  advantagea 
of  a  savage  over  a  civfliied  life.  According  to  many  authorities,*  such 
Xnropeans  as  have  been  fbnnd  living  among  the  savage^  had  been  generally 
attracted  by  the  lasdvions  tialnts  which,  in  that  state,  could  he,  withont  n- 
■tnunt,  indulged.  We  have  accounts,  also,  of  transported  eonvicts,  who^ 
after  having  esctqwd,  have  returned  to  resume  th«r  labors  and  their  ohaiu^ 

*  Charier^  T<4ney,  De  la  Bodiefinicanld,  etc. 
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notffithsUodiiig  the  severe  pnoialiment  which  is  {nTariabl^  the  penaltr  of 
tb«r  running  a.wt.j.  Their  return  under  audi  drcumstuices,  does  not 
prore  much  in  fkror  of  barfauism. 

For  the  present,  we  shall  not  contlnne  the  eTjanbation  of  this  subject 
If  enough  liM  not  ahetAj  been  said  to  cODvinoe  those  who  are  the  admiren 
of  a  SBTage  life,  we  are  confident  that  for  thorn  whose  judgments  are  not 
influenced  bj  the  glitter  of  stjle  or  by  the  harmony  of  words,  but  rathtt  by 
the  truths  conveyed,  we  hare  already  said  too  much. 


Atrocious  Judges.  Lives  of  Judges  infamous  as  Tools  of  Ihfrants 
and  Instruments  of  Oppression,  Cfompiled  from  the  Judici^ 
Biographies  of  Ix>rd  John  Campbell.  Edited  by  KiCHAim 
HiLDBETH.  New- York  and  Auburn :  Miller,  Obton  & 
MCLLiOAU.    1866. 

NOTHiNQcaD  be  more  instructive  than  an  ezamiuntion  of 
the  working  of  England's  system  of  judicature.  So  much  of 
our  own  is  drawn  irom  it;  we  are  bo  deeply  indebted  to  the 
example  of  its  errors,  in  teaching  us  to  throw  around  our  own 
new  safeguards  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  every  exhi- 
bition of  the  sins  of  that  system,  is  of  immense  value  to  us. 
True,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  intimidation  from  frowning 
kings  and  tyrantB;  our  judges  may  sit  calmly  on  their 
benches,  dispensing  eyen-handed  justice  without  the  fear  of  a 
Flantagenet  or  Stuart.  Knights  of  the  bloody  hand,  or  mer- 
cenary ruffians,  at  some  king's  command,  may  not  now  stalk 
into  tne  audience-chamber  and  relieve  the  judge  of  all  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  his  decision,  by  informing  him  what  the  king 
his  master  wishes  him  to  decide.  The  day  of  brute  violence 
has  passed  away,  but  we  have  a  more  fearful,  because  a  more 
uisidious  and  more  omnipresent  tjrranny,  to  dread  at  the  pre- 
rent  time  —  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  —  public  opinion 
manufactured  by  mad  &natics  for  a  mad  purpose,  and  threat- 
ening to  overthrow  all  law,  under  the  insidious  disguise  of  love 
to  man  and  his  rights,  and  devotion  to  man's  well-being  in  the 
care,  bv  law,  of  nis  morality.  In  view  of  this  danger,  the 
more  deadly  because  it  insidiously  puts  on  the  disguise  of 
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liberal  principlea,  we  recommend  this  partial  reprint  from  Lord 

Oampbell'a  Lives  of  Ohancellora  and  Judges  of  England. 

We  may  learn  from  it  liow  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  our  coun- 
try it  will  be,  when  our  jndges  forget  that  they  sit  to  admi- 
luster  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  they  stand  on  the  statute-book, 
unterrified  by  the  bullying,  and  unseduced  by  the  siren  flat- 
terers of  manufactured  public  opinion.  The  extracts  from 
Lord  Campbell  commence  with  a  sketch  of  Brahacon,  a  Judge 
under  Edward  I.,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  only  remarka- 
ble feature  id  this  Judge's  career  seems  to  have  been  his  em- 
ployment by  Edward  to  contrive  'some  legal  scheme  for  the 
assertion  of  that  monarch's  claim  upon  the  neighboring  king- 
dom of  Scotland. 

"Edirtu'd  I,  ftrbitrfttor  hj  mutual  consent  betvreen  the  aspirants  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  rasolTed  to  Bet  up  a  claim  for  himself  aa  liege  lord  of  that 
kingdom,  aod  Brabacon  was  employed,  bj  searchiog  ancient  records,  to  find 
out  any  plausible  tpvunds  on  which  the  claim  could  be  Bopported.  He  ac- 
oordinglf  travelled  diligeatly  both  through  the  Sazon  and  Nonnan  period, 
and— by  making  the  most  of  military  advantages  obtained  by  kings  of 
,  Ecglaod  over  kings  of  Scotland,  by  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  homage 
which  the  latter  had  paid  to  the  former  for  poBsessione  held  by  then 


EnsUnd,  and  by  blazoning  the  acknowledgment  of  feudal  subjection  estCH'ted 
by  Henry  II.  from  WitLiam  the  Lion  when  that  prince  was  in  captivity, 
without  mcntioniug  the  express  renunciation  of  it  by  lUcbard  I.— he  made 


e  which  gave  high  delight  to  the  English  court.  Edward  ii 
ately  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Norbam,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  marched  thither  at  the  bead  of  a  considerable  military  force,  and 
oarried  Mr.  Justice  Bnbaoon  along  with  him  as  the  exponent  and  defender 
of  his  new  auzeraineti. 

"A  public  notary  and  witnesses  were  in  attendance,  and  in  their  presence 
the  assumed  vassals  were  formallr  called  upon  to  do  homage  to  Edward  as 
their  naerain,  of  which  a  record  was  to  be  made  for  a  lasting  memoriaL 
Th«  Sc«ts  saw  too  late  the  imprudence  of  which  they  bad  been  guilty  in 
choosiog  such  a  cralty  and  powerful  arbitrator.  For  the  present  they  re* 
flued  the  required  recognition,  saying  that '  they  must  hare  time  for  a  de- 
Ubention,  and  to  consult  the  absent  members  of  their  different  orders.' 
Brabacon,  after  advising  with  the  king,  consented  that  they  should  have 
time  until  the  following  day,  and  no  longer.  Xhey  insisted  on  further  delay, 
lud  showed  such  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  that  their  request  was 
granted ;  and  the  first  day  of  June  followiog  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of 
the  recognition.  Brabacon  allowed  them  to  depart ;  and  a  copy  of  his  paper, 
containing  the  proob  of  the  alleged  tuperiorily  and  dirtet  dotainion  of  the 
English  kings  over  Scotland,  was  put  into  their  hands.  He  then  returned 
to  the  south,  where  his  presence  was  required  to  assist  in  the  administratioa 
of  justice,  leaving  the  Chancollor  Bumel  to  complete  the  transaction.  Al- 
thongh  the  body  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  Scottish 
peopU,  would  resolutely  have  withstowl  the  demand,  the  competitors  for 
Vbe  throne,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  Edward's  filvor,  successively  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  liege  lord,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  almost 
tbo  whole  of  those  who  tiien  constituted  the  Scottish  Parliament." 
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The  text  of  this  work,  as  might  be  expected  fsam  Lord 
Oampbell'B  statioa  and  abilitr,  oontaine  mnch  entertaining  and 
instructiTe  history.  Mr.  Hudreth,  the  editor,  wishing  to  re- 
Here  the  tediam  of  dry  hiatotr,  pata  in,  in  the  shape  of  foot- 
notes to  the  page,  the  moat  <telightfU  lot  of  comicalitiea  wo 
hare  seen  since  Hood's.  Being  intended  as  comioalities  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  thej  shoold  be  either  so  elegant  or 
dignified  as  history.  For  instance  to  the  last  sentence  quoted 
abore,  he  appends  this  fanny  note:  "Jnst  like  oar  North- 
ern candidates  fbr  the  Presidency,  and  the  doughjaoe  (7)  poUd- 
oians  who  contrive  to  get  chosen  to  Congress  by  Northern 
constitnencies,  whose  rights  they  may  barter  away  and  be- 
tray." Apropos  of  the  Bruoe's  splendid  victory  at  Bannock- 
bom  mentioned  in  the  text,  Mr.  Hildreth  notes  thos :  "May 
the  pending  attempts  of  the  Southern  Stat^  countenanced 
and  supported  by  the  Federal  Judges,  to  establish  a  superiority 
and  dimit  dominion  over  the  North,  be  met  and  repelled  with 
similar  spirit  and  success  I"  Shade  of  Bmce;  what  bathos  I 
Poor  Lorn  Campbell  little  thought  his  "Lives"  would  ever  fur* 
Dish  Yankee  etutors  with  matter  for  such  stupendoos  jokes. 

One  of  the  bin^  jndicial  rasoalB,  nndoubtedly,  of  whom 
Lord  Campbell  wa  given  an  account  was  William  Scrota- 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  ability  as  he  was  infhmouslor 
his  venality  and  baseness.  "  Witli  honorable  principles  and 
steady  application  he  might  hare  left  an  historical  reputation. 
*  *  *  He  could  both  speak  and  write  our  langn^  better 
than  any  lawyer  of  the  seventeenth  oentoiy,  Fianois  Baoon 
alone  excepted. 

With  the  notorious  Jef&eys  our  readers  are  probably  very 
well  acqaunted.  We  shall,  tnerefore,  confine  our  extraotg  from 
this  work  to  such  as  relate  to  Sroggs,  of  whom 

"  It  WIS  poaitiTcl;  ustrted  in  bia  lifttime,  ud  it  hu  ben  oftsa  npeatad 
■faiM,  that  Bcraas  ww  Ui«  son  of  «  bntcber,  and  tliat  hs  wm  so  crnal  m  a 
judge  I>ecaaM  be  had  bean  liimadf  MCiutamed  to  kill  citTes  and  lunba 
wbeD  ha  was  a  boj.  Tet  it  ii  qnite  eartain  that  tUa  acdntkni  <d  Scrogga's 
taste  for  blood  la  a  pore  fldiut,  lor  ha  wa>  b<»n  aod  brad  a  gtmtleman.  ^Eis 
(Uber  was  a  aqnire,  of  reapedaUe  lUc&j  aod  good  estate,  in  Oxfbrdabire. 
TouDg  Scrogga  was  aerenl  jmn  at  a  namiar  aehool,  and  he  took  a  degrea 
with  some  credit  in  the  TTniTtni^  of  Ozfcrd,  ttaring  studied  first  at  Cvid, 
and  then  at  Pemtooke  (MegCL  He  waa  faitHided  nr  tite  Ohnich,  and,  ia 
quiet  timee,  mlglit  hare  ^ad  reelected  as  a  painataUDg  curate,  or  aa  Ai<di- 
blabop  of  Oanterbmy.  But,  tlie  dyfl  war  breaUug  out  while  be  was  atill 
under  age,  he  enHsted  in  tlie  klng^  caoae,  and  afterwards  oomnanded  a 
troop  ofhorse,  whlok  Ad  good  aerriee  in  seraral  aerere  akinnishes.  nnfbr> 
tonatetj,  his  morals  did  not  esc^e  the  taint  vhieb  distingaiabed  both  men 
and  offloeia  on  the  OaTalierride.    The  dlwrinU  h^ta  be  bad  ooatraetad 
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unflttod  him  entinly  tat  Um  ecUsiudcal  proftwon,  uid  he  was  idviaed  to 
try  bis  luck  in  tho  ww.  He  h«d  t  quiclc  cobceptioiL  a  bold  mumer,  uid  an 
anterprising  miod;  and  prophedes  were  attend  of  bis  great  saccesa  if  be 
shonld  ezc^nge  the  CDiraas  for  tbe  long  robe. 

"  H«  practiaed  in  the  King*!  Boich,  where,  althongb  he  now  and  then 


Bude  a  splashy  nwecb,  his  bntfiMn  by  no  meaoa  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  his  debts.  '  He  was,'  says  Sog«r  Nortii, '  a  mat  Toloptaarr,  his  de- 
baucheries flKreguns,  and  lua  life  Iooh;  wbidi  mi^  the  Lonl  Obitt-JosUcs 


Hale  det«st  him.'  Thinking  that  he  might  have  •  better  chance  in  the 
Oourt  of  Common  Pleas,  where  tbe  men  in  bu^ess  were  Tery  old  and  dull, 
he  took  the  degree  of  the  coif,  and  he  was  soon  after  made  a  King's  Ser- 
geant 

"  What  was  of  mwe  importance  to  his  advancement,  he  wsa  recommended 
to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  the  reigning  prime  minister,  as  a  man  tbat  might  b« 
osefbl  to  the  govemioent  if  be  were  made  a  judge;  In  consequence,  on  the 
98d  of  October,  16711,  he  was  knighted,  and  bxhh  in  a  Justice  of  the  Oourt 
of  Common  PIml" 

To  forward  certain  schemes  of  the  Court  party,  Soro«n  hav- 
ing been  knighted,  was  sworn  into  the  office  of  Chiet^faatiaa 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  soon  earned  his  hloo'dj  &me. 

"  Tbe  fint  of  Qie  P<^)isb  plot  judicial  mnrder^-whidi  are  more  disgraee- 
flil  to  England  than  Um  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  is  to  France — was 
that  of  Sta^y,  the  BonMta  Catholic  banker.  Being  tried  at  the  bar  of  the 
Oourt  of  King's  Bosch,  Sccoggs  acetwding  to  the  old  fhshion,  which  had 
gone  out  dnring  the  Commonwealth,  repMtedly  put  qusotions  to  the  pri- 
soner, attempting  to  intimidate  him,  or  to  inrolTe  him  in  contntdiclions,  or 
to  elicit  from  him  some  indiscreet  admission  of  facts.  A  witoeas  having 
stated  that '  he  had  often  beard  tbe  prisoner  say  he  would  lose  his  blood  fi>r 
the  king,  and  speak  as  loyally  as  man  could  speak,'  Soroggs  ezelsimed, 
'ThatUttheithamohttoaFroUttantP  In  sumining  up,  having  run  him- 
self out  of  breath  by  the  violence  with  whi^  ho  declaimed  against  the  Pope 
and  the  Jesuits,  be  thus  aptdtwised  to  the  jury : 

"'Bzcose  me,  gentlemen.  If  I  am  a  little  wann.  When  things  are  trans- 
acted so  closely,  and  onr  king  is  in  great  danger,  and  religion  is  at  stake^  I 
may  be  excused  for  bdng  a  httle  warm.  You  may  think  it  better,  gentle- 
men, to  be  warm  here  than  in  SmiUiBeld.  Discharge  your  consciences  as 
you  ought  to  do.  If  guilty,  let  the  prisoner  take  the  reward  trf  his  crime, 
fir  perchance  it  may  be  a  terror  to  the  rest.  I  hope  I  sb^  never  go  to 
that  heaven  where  moi  are  made  saints  fbr  killing  IdnEs.' 

"  I  must  not  run  the  risk  of  disgusting  my  readers  by  a  detailed  account 
of  Scroggs's  enormities  on  tbe  triau  of  Coleman,  Ireland,  Whitebeard,  Lang- 
hord,  and  the  other  vicUms  whom  he  sacrificed  to  the  popular  faiy  under 
ptetense  that  they  were  implicated  in  the  Pwish  plot  Whether  sitting  in 
UsownooartatWestminster,  or  atthe  Old  Bailey  in  the  city  of  Loodon,  as 
loiw  ss  he  bdieved  that  government  fitvored  tbe  prooacntionB,  by  a  display 
of  sU  the  unworthy  arts  of  ajoHog  and  intimidation  he  secured  convictions. 
A  modem  historian,  himself  a  Ktwan  Catholic  priest,  says,  with  temper  and 
Recrimination;  'The  OhiefJtutk*  Scrogn,  a  lawyer  of  proflinte  habits  and 
in&rior  acquirements,  acted  the  part  M  prosecutor  rather  utan  of  ju^e. 
To  the  infimnors  he  behaved  with  bndness,  even  with  deference,  snggesting 
to  them  explanations  excusing  their  coottadictions,  and  repelling  the  impn- 
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•tion  on  their  chwwters ;  but  tho  prisonerg  were  repeatedly  intemipted 
and  insulted;  their  witnesses  were  browbeaten  fh>m  the  beach,  and  tiieir 
condemnation  was  generally  hailed  with  acclamations,  which  the  court  nt- 
ther  encouraged  than  repressed.' 

"Meanwhile  the  Chief'Juatice  went  the  drcuit;  and  although  the  Popish 
plot  did  not  extend  into  the  proHnces,  it  may  be  curious  to  see  how  he  de- 
meaned himself  there.  Andrew  Bromwich  bein);  tried  before  bim  capitally, 
for  having  administered  the  uaerament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  thus  the  dialogue  between  them  prooecded : 

"PrUoner. — '  I  desire  your  lordship  will  take  notice  of  one  thing,  that  I 
have  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  have  not  refused  any 
thing  which  might  testify  my  loyalty.'  Seroggg,  0.  J. — '  That  will  not  aerre 
your  turn ;  you  priests  have  many  tricks.  What  is  that  to  giving  a  woman 
the  sacrament  several  timesf  Pri»tm«r. — 'Hy  lord,  it  was  no  saovment 
unless  1 1>«  a  priest,  of  which  there  ie  no  prooC  Seroggt. — '  What !  jon 
expect  we  should  prove  you  a  priest  by  witnesses  who  saw  you  ordained? 
We  know  too  much  of  your  religion;  no  one  gives  the  sacrament  in  a  wafer, 
except  he  be  a  Popish  priest :  you  gave  that  woman  the  sacrament  in  a 
wafer :  ergo,  you  are  a  Popish  priest'  Thus  be  summed  up :  <  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  leave  it  upon  your  conacienees  whether  you  will  let  priests  escape, 
who  are  the  very  pests  of  church  and  ptate  ;  you  bad  better  be  rid  of  one 
priest  than  three  felons ;  bo,  gentlemen,  I  leave  it  to  you.' 

"After  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  Chief-JastJce  said,  'Qentlemen,  yon  have 
found  a  good  verdict,  and  if  I  had  been  one  of  you  I  should  have  found  the 
same  m;selC'  He  then  pronounced  sentance  of'death,  describing  what 
seemed  lo  be  his  own  notion  of  the  Divine  Being,  while  he  imputed  this 
blasphemy  to  the  prisoner:  'Tou  act  asif  God  Almigh^  were  some  omnipo- 


Scroggs  beginning  to  entertain  a  suaploioii  that  the  king 
was  secretly  opposed  to  these  murders,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  truth  on  this  point,  suddenly  went  over  to  the  op- 
posite faction. 

"  Roger  North  gives  the  following  racy  account  of  his  conversion : 

" '  It  fell  out  that  when  the  £arl  of  SbaAesbury  had  sat  some  short  time 
in  the  council,  and  seemed  to  rule  the  roast,  yet  Scroggs  had  some  qualms 
in  bis  political  conscience ;  and  coming  from  Windsor  in  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  North's  coach,  be  took  the  oppwtunity  and  demred  his  lordship  to 
tell  him  seriously  if  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  really  so  great  power  with 
the  king  as  he  was  thought  to  have.  His  lordship  ansiwered  quick  :  '  No, 
my  lord,  no  more  than  your  footman  had  with  you.'  Upon  that,  the  other 
bung  his  head,  and,  considering  the  matter,  said  nothing  for  a  good  while, 
and  then  passed  to  other  discourse.  After  that  time  ne  tam«l  as  fierce 
against  Oatea  and  his  plot  as  ever  before  he  had  ranted  for  it' 

"The  first  Popish  plot  case  which  came  on  after  this  conversion  was  the 
trial  of  Sir  Qeorge  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physicivD,  against  whom  Oates 
and  Bedloe  swore  as  stoutly  as  ever;  making  out  a  case  which  implicated, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  queen  herself  But  Chief-JusticB  Scrc^gs  now 
sneered  at  the  marvellous  memory  or  imagination  of  Oates ;  and,  taking  very 
little  notice,  in  his  summing  up,  of  the  evidence  of  Bedloe,  thus  conclude  d 

"  *  If  you  are  unsatisfied  upon  these  thmgs  put  tt^ther,  and,  well  weig  h 
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-'M;  lord,  mj  evidence  1b  not  right  awimed  np.*  Serofgi,  0.  j.-i— 
'1  knov  not  bj  what  authori^  this  man  speaks.  Gantlemeo,  consider  of 
yonr  Terdict' 

"An  acqaittal  taking  place,  not  only  were  Oatcfl  and  B«dIoe  in  a  furions 
rage,  bnt  the  mob  were  greatly  disappointed,  for  their  belief  in  the  plot  waa 
StUl  UDshaken,  and  Scr4^^,  who  h«d  been  their  idol  a  few  boms  ago,  wis  in 
danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  them-  Although  he  contrived  to  escape 
in  Safety  to  his  house,  he  wss  asswled  next  morainK  by  broadsideB,  ballads 
gnng  in  the  streets,  and  libels  in  every  imigicable  shape. 

"After  the  diasoliition  of  the  Oxford  Pwliament  the  court  was  completely 
trinniphant,  and,  being  possessed  for  a  time  of  abBolote  power,  bad  only  to 
consider  the  moet  expedient  means  of  perpetuatiDg  despotism,  and  wreakins ' 
vengeance  on  the  friends  of  ft^edom.  Before  long,  Buseell,  Svdnej,  ana 
Shaftesbury  were  to  be  brought  to  trial,  Iha^  their  heads  might  pay  the 
penalty  of  tbe  Exclusion  Bill;  but  if  Scroggs  should  be  their  judge,  an^  - 
jury,  whether  inclined  to  Protestantism  or  to  Popery,  would  probably  acquit 
them. 

"Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  to  make  room  for  one  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  have  more  influence  with  juries,  and  make  the  proceed- 
ings meditated  against  the  city  of  London  and  other  corporations  pass  off 
with  lees  discredit,  while  he  mlsht  be  equally  subservient.  Sir  William 
Soroggs  was  removed  from  his  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
So  low  bad  he  hllen,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  his  feelings,  even  by  those 
Jbr  wbom  he  had  sacrificed  his  character  and  his  peace  of  mind ;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  'reBignation  on  account  of  declining  health,'  it  was  abruptly  an- 
nonnced  to  him  that  a  super»tdea$  had  issued,  and  that  Sir  Francis  Peiober- 
ton,  who  had  been  a  puisne  judge  under  him,  was  to  succeed  him  as  diief- 
justice. 

"  His  disgrace  caused  general  joy  in  Westminster  Hal],  and  over  all  Eng- 
land ;  for,  as  Jefij-eys  had  not  yet  been  clothed  in  ermine,  the  name  of  Scroggs 
was  tbe  by-word  to  express  all  that  could  be  considered  loathsome  and 
odious  in  a  judge. 

"  He  was  allowed  a  small  pension,  or  retired  cUowance.  which  he  did  not 
long  enjoy.  When  cashiered,  flndioff  no  sympathy  from  his  own  profession, 
or  fit>m  any  class  of  the  community,  ne  retired  to  a  conntry  house  which  he 
had  purchased,  called  Wealde  Hal),  near  Brentwood,  In  Essex.  Even  here, 
his  evil  fame  caused  him  to  be  shunned.  He  was  considered  by  the  gentry 
to  be  without  religion  and  without  honor;  while  the  peasantry^  who  had 
heard  some  Tague  rumors  of  his  having  put  people  to  death,  bdieved  that 
he  was  a  murderer,  whispered  stories  of  bis  naving  dealings  with  evil 

r'rits,and  took  special  care  never  to  run  tbe  risk  of  meetJng  him  after 
k.  His  constitution  was  undermined  by  his  dissolute  habits;  and,  in  old 
age,  be  was  still  a  solitary,  selfish  bachelor.  After  languishing,  in  great 
misery,  till  the  2Gth  day  of  October,  1683,  be  then  expired,  without  a  rela- 
tion or  friend  to  close  his  eves.  He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
South  Wealde;  the  undertaker,  the  Bcxton,  and  the  parson  of  tbe  parish, 
alone  attending  the  funeral  He  left  no  descendants;  and  he  must  either 
have  been  the  last  of  his  race,  or  bis  collateral  relations,  asbamed  of  their 
connection  with  bim,  had  changed  their  name;  for,  since  his  death,  there 
has  been  no  Scroggs  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  word  was  long  used 
by  nurses  to  frighten  children  ;  and  as  long  as  our  history  is  studied,  or  our 
tuguase  is  spoken  or  read,  it  will  call  up  the  image  of  a  base  and  bloody- 
minded  vitldn." 
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Qaery  ? — Did  KDOw-Nothiogisni  revive  the  name  for  some 
occult  pnipose ; — and  how  long  before  Uncle  Sam  will  be  as 
ashamed  or  it  as  John  Bull  ? 

Aa  was  natural  the  aketoh  of  Scroggs  Btiggested  to  oar  Edi- 
tor Hildreth  several  appropriate  notes.  In  one,  for  instance^ 
we  are  reqaeated  to  note  that  recent  American  history  presents 
a  cnrioaa  parallel  to  the  English  Popish  plot  deinsion,  in  at- 
tempts hj  BO-called  Democrats  and  Whigs  (but  in  reality 
Slavery-extenders)  taking  advantage  of  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  Union,  to  hoist  themselves  into  power  by  abnse 
of  those  immaculate  saints  the  Abolitionists.  Daniel  Webster 
is  dabbed  of  oooise  in  the  same  note  with  a  little  of  Mr.  Hil- 
•  dreth's  shme. 

The  book  olosea  with  an  appendix  containing  the  case  of 
Passmore  Williamson,  as  stated  by  himself  in  his  petition, 
with  the  various  judicial  opinions  delivered  in  the  matter. 
From  all  which  we  learn  that  Passmore  Williamson  having 
urged  and  led  on  a  mob  of  Philadelphia  dock-negroes  to 
attack  a  United  States  ambanador,  and  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  such  a  mob  having  assaulted  the  ambassador  and 
stolen  his  property ,  escaped  after  all  with  only  a  few  days' 
imprisonment  in  Moyamensing  jail,  while  all  the  time  ne 
richly  deserved  hanging. 

In  one  point  of  view  we  r^rd  this  appendix  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  work.  Mr.  Hudreth  claims  that  the  Abolition- 
ists have  produced  the  same  state  of  dangerous  public  excite- 
ment in  America,  that  the  Popish  plot  agitators  brought  about 
in  England,  in  the  time  of  Scroggs,  Chief-Justioe.  We  coiCn- 
cide  with  him  in  his  opinion.  But  what  a  glorious  jwint  of 
departure  &om  English  precedent,  when  we  come  to  look  at 
our  American  judges,  does  this  case  of  Williamson  present. 
In  a  city  where  Abolitionism  is  rampant,  and  on  a  question, 
where,  according  to  our  Annotator  Hildreth,  public  opinion  is 
as  mad  as  when  it  murdered  Stayly,  the  Boman  Catholic 
banker,  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  coolly  and  im- 
partially administeis  the  laws  of  the  Bepublio,  "calm  as  a 
summer's  day,"  (we  believe  it  was  in  July.)  his  judgment  as 
unbiased  by  leax  of  the  howl  as  it  was.unseduoed  by  the  Own- 
ing of  that  big  dog  Abolitbnism,  And  the  comfort  is,  that 
not  a  United  States  Judge  from  Maine  to  California,  oould 
have  been  found  who  would  not  have  decided  exactly  as 
Jnc^e  Kane  did.  We  were  at  first  disposed  to  regret,  that 
the  valuable  text  of  Lord  Campbell  should  be  marred  by  this 
attempt  of  Mr.  Hildreth  to  turn  it  into  a  catch-penny  pam- 
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pfalet  of  Abolition  inoeDdiariBm ;  bat,  on  second  thoaghta^  we 
are  content  to  pat  ap  with  the  smaller  evil,  for  the  atike  of  the 

EBter  good.  We  are  willing  that  the  work  of  the  great  Eng> 
h  lawyer  should  receive  Bome  harm  by  this  Amerioan  re- 
hash, if  thereby  the  great  oaaae  of  the  Union  may  in  some 
good  degree  be  benefited.  And  that  these  silly  notes  of  B. 
Hildreth,  will  hare  this  effect  we  can  not  for  a  moment 
donbL 


CHBONICLE   OP  THE   MONTH. 


FOBBION. 
Ruasu  AXD  Ttn  Aium— Hm  qmstion  of  paaov  txt  ww  b«tw«eii  the  great 
balligerenta  oontiniue  to  tibaoA  pnUio  attwrtim  with  nprd  to  forrign 
aSUra.  Wa  shall  dorota  a  few  mimitcB  to  it  Vanj  of  oar  ootempcwariea 
find  bolt  with  nafivtreatiDg  great  afbuflighdyaDdBDeeriogtr.  Our  wise 
brother  of  the  Oltetjand  FiamdtdUr,  who,  we  uBdentand,  has  lately  grar 
dilated  with  disUngniahed  honor  as  a  general  scholar,  at  the  "night  school" 
in  that  dty,  pays  us  marked  honors.  He  pleaaaatl^  rema^^  "«n  pauant," 
that  our  efForts  are  beneath  criticinu— ergo,  he  oritidBeth.  What  la  the 
natfernowf  WiU  any  body  tell  na  how  to  please  ererr  body  f  Oornatnre 
la  ndld,  placable,  ooncOiatory.  We  ate  not  qtuiralaomew  We  abhor  great 
twelUng  words;  and  jonr  Sir  Oraelti, 

"WhowviSieM 

Do  crem  and  mantle  Vk»  a  Btaodlng  ^oid, 

With  poipoee  to  be  dreeeed  in  an  ojuiuon 

Of  wiadom,  grayltj,  pTofintnd  oono^ ;" 

and  who  go  perpet&ally  simtting  up  and  down  the  world,  ao  pnflbd  np 
with  saltimportutoe,  they  seeoi  to  be  sajing  all  the  wh0s,  "When  I  do 
ope  my  Eoonth  let  no  dog  bark!" — these  vi^id  Mows  are  azoeediogly 
Dauseoos  to  ns,  a  BOrt  of  hninsii  ipecac  and  tartar  emetio  to  oor  moral 
■tomadt.  They  make  ns  sidt.  Fray,  some  good  gmtleman,  tall  ns  what  to 
do  to  tid  OS  (rf  these  imposlhamee.  They  are  ftatering  all  orcr;  they  cover 
the  body  politie,  till  *■  from  the  ennm  al  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  fbot 
Is  naught  bnt  pntri^ing  sores."  Shall  we  not  eren  IwTe  a  potdierd  to 
serape  them  otT  with  T  The  wont  rf  it  is,  this  clsaa  msh,  in  this  age, 
Utnrally  bto  newsp^«r  work,  and  innoonlate  the  whole  nation  with  their 
miserable  mediocri^.    Thtnbn,  when  one  dsres  puncture  their  swollen 
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bladder  of  blown  phrues,  with  the  pin-pofait  of  Bttire,  or  cat  off  the  cindal 
qipendage  of  tbeir  loag-tkiled  words,  tb^  lU  bowl  at  once;  uid  rightly 
enough,  for  tb«in ;  fbr  "  the  cnft  by  which  they  get  grekt  gam  is  in  dan- 
ger ;"  knd  the  niaketa  of  bnuen  images  of  DtMU  of  Bombw^  and  bstho^ 
are  after  ns  with  ■' sharp  iticlu,"  because  we  treat  thur  "heanneas" 
lightly,  "Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,"  and  all  jour  "At^  prowl  for  your  re- 
Tengea."  We  can  not  help  it.  We  are  bound  to  truth  and  plainnesa 
When  we  have,  by  good  fortune,  something  to  enlighten  the  word  with,  and 
the  felicity  of  a  new  idea  inspires,  we  give  it  with  unpretending  simplicity. 
When  the  character  of  tbe  monk's  events  sdmita  of  no  such  thing,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  it:  we  make  no  spasmodic  eO'ort  to  get  snnbeama  from 
cucumbers,  or  blood  from  beets.  Happily,  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
Press  in  tbe  United  States  are  men  of  large  and  generous  minds,  and  sconi, 
as  we  do,  this  etonal  reaebiog  after  fineness — tUa  Bobsdil  grandiloquence. 
So  it  h^pens  that  we  are  snubbed  to-day,  and  petted  to-morrow;  called 
bard  names  by  one  side,  and  patted  nicely  on  the  back  by  tbe  other.  So  be 
it  Howerer,  by  way  of  Tariety,  we  undertake  this  month  to  be  as  grave 
and  learned  as  the  biggeet  owl  in  the  profession.  We  shall  therefore  com- 
mence incontinently,' blioking  at  the  daylight,  and  to  "return' to  our  sheep," 
abandon  this  highly  necessary  digression  and  episode,  after  the  manner  of 
Homer,  fbr  the  great  question  of  Peace  or  War  in  Europe, 

Peace  Congresses  are  then  on  the  carpet,  and  "  each  hour  brings  a  vary- 
ing tt^e"  with  r^ard  to  them,  It  0,  however,  established  that  the  i^peror 
Alexander  IL  consents  to  treat,  on  a  certain  basis,  no  matter  what;  that 
Anstria  and  Prussia  are  anxious  for  it ;  that  England  Jtas  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  it ;  and  that  France  really  desires  iL  Suppose,  therefure,  as  tbe 
E^ns  seem  to  indicate,  Uiat  negotiations  are  deOnitely  re&pened ;  the  diplo- 
tnatio  corps  assembled,  and  the  Congress  under  way.  Out  bono  f  Will  it 
lead  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  warf  will  it  reconcile  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  European  States  f  will  it  solve  the  riddle  of  the  balance  of  power  T 
will  it  really  decide  any  thing  f 

We  can  argue  only  inductively,  and  look  to  the  Past  for  a  solution  of  the 
difflcutties  of  the  Present  The  course  of,  character,  and  effect  of  former 
European  Congresses  will  perhaps  indicate  those  of  tbe  one  now  proposed. 

In  1618  the  celebrated  "Thirty  Years' War"  commenced  in  Germany. 
Schiller  has  made  every  body  fkmiliar  wiUi  its  history.  The  bnatinl 
hatred  of  Ferdinand  IL  to  Protestantism,  not  badly  copied  by  hi4  son  Fer- 
dhiand  IIL,  invested  that  war  of  opinion  with  its  d)tef  horrors.  The  war  was 
finally  put  an  end  to  in  1648  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  On  the  basis  of 
this  treaty  Germany  was  reconstructed  in  the  form  preserved  by  ber  till  the 
Ibrmation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  tn  1806.  The  Congress  which 
finally  concluded  this  peace  assembled  in  16S]  ;  and,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
occupied  in  its  discussion  for  rather  more  than  Mrm  yean;  during  all 
which  tune  WallenstMn,  Gustavus  Adolphug,  and  Tilly  ranged  Oennany 
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with  fire  and  Bword.  Sncli  vw  the  lettn  yta/r/  aeuian  of  the  peMt  Oon- 
grem  of  Westphalia!  Not  much  comfort,  or  very  1«rge  hopes  of  t,  speedy 
Kdjastment  of  the  difficulties  between  RusBia  Kod  tiie  Western  Powers  to  be 
dnLwn  from  th&t  The  treaties  of  HQnster  «nd  Osnabrack,  concnrrent  with 
the  p«ace  of  WestphsliK,  hiTiog  relieved  France  on  tha  side  of  Oermsoy,  ud 
the  Fronde,  which  broke  out  in  1650,  having  termin&ted  in  1668 ;  the  jear 
I0S4  saw  the  opening  of  a  French  and  Spanish  war,  and  the  first  campaign 
of  LoDiB  XIV.  in  Flanders.  Masarin  finally  concluded  this  war  in  1669,  by 
the  treaty  of  the  Bidasoa,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Infknta  Uaria  Thweea, 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Louis  XIT.  Here  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  conclnuve  triomph  of  a  "  peace  Oongress,"  fortified  not  only  by  pub- 
lic but  private  barriers  against  renewed  agitation  or  aggreswon.  Yet  itooD- 
daded  nothing.  A  hollow  diplomatic  arrangement,  instead  of  peace,  it 
resulted  In  the  war  of  the  "Spanish  succession."  Between  them  came, 
however,  the  war  i^nat  the  £mperor  Leopold,  Hollsnd  and  Spun  on  the 
one  side,  and  France  on  the  other.  In  1678  this  war  was  clidmed  to  be 
raded  by  the  treaty  of  Nymegen.  It  was,  however,  simply  a  new  shuffle  of 
the  pack  in  which  all  Uie  cards  were  kings'  and  knaves,  monudis  and 
diplomats.  They  took  a  long  breath  and  were  at  it  again,  hammer  and 
tongs.  The  empire  united  with  Holland  and  England  against  Louis,  and  in 
1689  the  world  was  in  a  new  bUze  of  war.  In  16B7  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
gave  the  world  another  glimpse  of  peace,  and  quidnuncs  prophesied  a  mil- 
lennium of  brotherly  love  in  Europe.  1701,  however,  gave  a  heantiJVil  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "  stability"  in  European  aSoirs.  In  that  year  the  war  of 
tlie  Spanish  succession  broke  out  afresh.  It  lasted  for  thirteen  yean.  All  - 
Europe  was  convulsed,  and  every  interest  wril  nigh  ruined  by  it.  Eugene 
Kod  Marlborough  played  magnificent  games  of  chess  with  human  pieces: 
millions  watered  the  devtstated  fields  of  Europe  with  their  blood,  and  no- 
thing was  guned — nothing  ended.  In  ITIS  the  peace  of  Utrecht  fluished 
the  war,  and  left  the  quarrel  to  rankle  in  all  breasts.  What  need  to  follow 
this  £u:ce  of  Peace  Congresses  farther  t  From  Campo  Formio  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  we  ail  know  the  steps.  Every  American  schoolboy  has  a 
clear  idea  of  the  pompous  folly  and  incondnsive  parade  <^  diplomatic 
sagacity  and  royal  cunning.  Tbvj  see  England  madly  loading  her  people 
with  a  debt  she  can  new  pay,  except,  as  sulors  say,  "  with  the  f<H«top- 
g^" — in  order  to  crush  Napoleon,  the  representative  of  democratic  ideas — 
the  emperor  of  the  people.  They  see  the  fiirce  of  Charles  X. ;  the  more 
sucoesefnl  interlude  of  Loais  Philippe,  all  ending  in  an  emperor  of  the  peo- 
ple again—*  Bonaparte;— they  see  Europe  egain  convulsed,  and  again  talk- 
ing of  Peace  Congresses,  and  they  smile  in  pity  over  the  sad  spectacle  of 
human  folly,  untaught  by  experiences  so  manifold,  continued,  and  bitter. 
Is  there  much  to  be  hoped  from  a  new  peace  congressf  Is  there  much  to 
be  feared  firom  Eur<^>ean  interference  on  this  continent  t  Scarcely.  It  is 
perhaps  wise  for  us  to  walk  cautioostj— to  do  notlung  in  a  hurry ;  but  this 
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oontiiMnt  is  oun.  God'i  proTJdeiice  hu  girai  it  to  ni.  The  bw  of  utional 
progreu  is  aboolutv ;  it  marches  with  the  steps  of  FMe,  Wbst  part  we 
need,  that  part  we  wQl  tilM  and  keep.    It  is  writtra  in  the  book  offtte. 

The  cotTaqtondeBee  betweoi  Ur.  Man^  and  Mr.  Bachanaa ;  tlw  pliAd 
Bhufflng  of  the  BngUah  Oabiuet  and  theiminiBter,  Crampon,  httTM  OB  bat 
one  attscnatiTa.  A  boU  and  nnwaTering  lh>at  moat  be  preMnted  to  Engliall 
aggTBaoion  and  English  falsehood.  It,  earried  awa^  b;  the  anticipation  of 
peace  with  Bosiia,  she  attempt  to  oover  bw  acta  bf  Uuslor,  the  oodibkw 
snbteHtage  of  the  btillj,  we  anst  teadi  bar  a  leswm  of  war  which  will  not 
be  fbrgotten  by  her  itatesweii  dnriog  llie  preaent  gcD^iatim  at  least  The 
GomttiT  denuuidB  It,  and  will  sustain  anj  adniaiBtntion  in  Urn  boMait 

D0HE8TIC. 

Hie  Kanaas  "imbroglio"  ia  Qie  chief  subject  of  interest  and  discusdon. 

We  have  ahoadj  very  plainly  stated  our  opioionB.    Those  (^initffls  appear  to 

be  diared  by  the  natitKial  Eseontira.    In  his  proclamation,  dated  Feb.  11, 

ha  redtae  the  beta  and  hla  determination  in  tbe  Mowing  language : 

"  Wbereei^  indlcatloDi  exU  that  public  tra&qiiDlitr  and  Hie  K^mnacT  of  law  In 
the  Tenitaty  of  Eaoaa*  are  endmngered  by  tba  r^mheuaible  acta  or  poipaaea  cf 
penKu  boui  within  and  wittioat  tbe  itaat,  who  pnmoae  to  dlract  and  ontrol  Ua 
lOlttlcal  organitafiaubytme;  itmpeaiing  that  combinatloni  have  boMi  I 
htaiin  to  teslst  the  •xeoottan  of  ttie  Traritorial  law^  eod  thna,  in  (Ao^  ■ 


by  Tioleaca  all  imeent  ocnstittiUanal  and  legal  authority:  it  dso  mewring  tl 
penona  naiding  witbont  the  Ttcritorr,  bat  near  Ua  borden,  oeotem^M*  armed  m> 
terrenttoo  In  the  aOUia  Oxnot:  it  aba  ivpearing  that  ottker  peraani^  inbaUtairta 


a  Unicm  to  Interrnie  in  the  al&lifl  Iberec^  in  Tiotatioii  of  the  0 
the  TTnited  Stataa.  AndwlMmai^alliadiplanafbr  thetenmunationof  tbelbtiim 
inatitotiona  of  tbe  ToilloiT,  if  eaiTied  bto  action  ftom  within  the  aame^  will  ooutt 
tote  tlie  bet  of  ioaniectini,  and  if  finm  witboot  that  of  Invwdre  aggrnaion,  and 
win,  in  eittiw  ose^  Joati^  and  reqoire  tbe  fiircible  interposition  of  tbe  whole  power 
of  the  geneial  gorenmHi^  aa  veil  to  m^ntaln  tbe  laws  of  tiie  TetiUory  as  thoae  tf 
the  tJnioD — 

"Now,  thentdbra^  I,  Vrankliu  Pierc^  President  of  the  tJnlted  States,  do  lasoa 
this  mj  prodamatjon  to  oommaod  all  petaona  engaged  In  nnlawfid  oombinaltona 
against  Ibe  ooostttated  aatbority  of  tbe  Territory  of  Kanaaa  or  of  the  tJidted 


swdi  pMSons  that  ny  attempted  insnirection  in  said  Tenttoty,  cr  Mgrearire  intni- 
don  into  the  eama  inU  be  rcajeted  not  only  ly  the  employment  of  l£e  local  iniliti% 
tmt also bjthatofanyaranable fixoeaofme United Statca;  to Oie end cf aasaiiDf 
, ,_  . ,_..___   __>  .„ j__  .....      ..^  ^^  ^^ 


rights  of  all  peaceltal  and  lawatnduig  inhaUtaota  of  the  Tenltay." 

To  which  we  ssy  heartily,  amen  I  Let  all  good  men  refMn  trmn  meddHDg. 
Let  them  lean  the  people  of  thai  territory  to  settle  the  matt«r  tbemadrec 
Look  at  It  in  the  most  CMnmon  and  erery*day  pdnt  «f  view,  if  y«a  please^ 
scd'see  the  wicked  folly  of  adding  to  this  thing  bj  Iqjodlcions  sympaUij  ftv 
titbtt  dde  in  the  quvr^    Oraoted  that  (be  tight  be  np<m  rithtr  ride. 
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What  than  f  Oui  7011  conTinM  the  otbor  lido  f  Ho  t  fint  whit  can  70U 
do,  b^  adding  word  or  deed  to«ith«rT  Too  on  nuke  tbe  matter  otdy  worn 
for  both.  It  can  not  be  that  any  right-minded  patriot,  or  Qod-feariiig  man, 
dMine  dril  war.  What  curse  comparea  with  itf  Alul  it  cartiea  aU  other 
cnrsee  in  its  bosom.  And  yet  every  grain  jon  add  to  the  wdgfat  of  dther 
■ide  in  thi«  quarrd  makes  it  imminent  In  the  name  of  all  yon  lore  or 
chraish,  in  the  name  of  your  ooontzy  kA  hnmanity,  p«ril  not  all  int»t»U 
br  the  sake  rtUier  of  tlatery  or  antitUtttry  hnaliciam  I  Let  thsm  along^ 
and  like  all  other  Ibltiet  they  will  tf  a  ont  and  shrivel  np  of  IheauelTes. 
Let  the  federal  goremmeut  do  Its  dnfy,  carry  oat  the  act  for  the  eonsti* 
tutioa  of  the  territory,  and  erery  good  dtiien  hold  his  bands  and  his 
peace  firam  every  thing  hot  the  vindication  of  the  aoprona^  of  the  law. 
We  have  Utb  enough  in  ttie  good  sense  of  the  Anuriean  pec^e  to  believe 
they  will. 

ConaaSBS. — On  Satorday,  Feb.  S,  the  Boose  of  R^resentatives  orgaidzed, 
\ij  the  Section  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  of  Hassachnsetta,  as  Speaker. 
'ibt  baUoting  oommetwed  Dec  8,  and  otm  AwaJrvd  and  (Atrly-UrM  ballot- 
ingB  were  had  before  a  choice  was  effected.  Sixty  iayt  <J  a  eongnssioiut 
session,  and  half  a  million  of  the  people's  money  wasted  to  make  IfathanM 
P.  Banks,  Jr.,  Speakv  at  last!  Who  shall  say  we  do  not  get  the  worth  of 
ourmoneyr  Lot  DS  pot  the  vote  on  record  for  fiitnre  reference.  ProbaUy 
one  of  these  days  vme  of  the  gentlemen  who,  happier  than  Dogberry,  have 
had  their  widi,  and  are  "written  down  eases"  to  all  time,  will  be  glad  to 
fi»^  the  set     We  do  not  wish  the  peejde — the  Democracy — to  fbrget 
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AOdgfal,  ofCMiia 
Alliaou,  of  Ph 
BeU,of(Hdo. 
Barboor,  of  In& 
Bennett,  cTN.  T. 
Beiieon,  of  He. 
BEmnghnTB^  <tf  Wii. 
BiDRbam,  of  Ohio. 
Biih<i|>,  of  N.  J. 

Bradshaw,  oTPa. 
Brenton,  Mind. 
BnfflDgtin,  c^Hsas. 


dark,  of  Comi. 
dawson,  of  H.  J. 
OoUhx,orind. 
Oandn%  of  Mass. 


Covede,  c€Fk 
Cragin,  otTS.O. 
•  Combuk,  of  bid. 
Damrall,  oflCaaa. 
Davis,  of  Man. 
D^,  of  OhiOL 
Deiin,  (^Codh. 
DeWltt^ofUaH. 
Dick,  of  Fa. 

Dodd,ofN.  T. 
Dmfte,  of  R,  I. 
ITmler,  ofN.T. 
OalWay,  of  Ohio, 
(HddltieB,ofCflila 
GUbert,cfOhki. 
Granger,  c^N.  T. 
Grow,  ofPa. 
HsU,  of  llaai: 
Herlwn,  of  Ohia 
HaUowmy,  oflnd. 


Horton,  of  N.  T. 
Howard,  of  IGi^ 
Eebey,  of  N.  Y. 
King,  of  N.  T. 
Knapp,  of  Mu& 
Zni^t,ofP«. 
Enowlton,  of  Me. 
Knox,  of  m. 
Xmikel,ofPa. 
LeitCT.  ofPa. 
Uace^  cSlaA. 
MattMon,  of  N.  T. 
UcCai^,  efN.  T. 
Ueaidiam,  ef  Tt 
UiUer,  of  N.  T. 
HoqiHi,  oTN.  T. 
.  Uoriill,ofTt. 
Hott,  oTOhia 
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CHiwr,  of  N.  Y. 
PaAer.ofN.  Y. 
Pean^  of  Fa. 
Pelton,  of  N.  T. 
Psmuiigton,  (A  N.  • 
Peny,  of  lie. 
Pettit,  of  Ind. 
Pike,  of  N.  a 
Prinze,  of  N.  T, 
PurriAiicG,  i^'Pb, 
Ritchie,  of  Pa. 
Bobbins,  of  N,  J. 
BobeitB,  of  Fa. 
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Bobiaon,  of  Pa. 
Sabin,  ofTt 
Sage,  of  N.  T. 
S^ip,  of  Ohia 
Shenoan,  oTOMol 
SminoDs,  ofN.  T. 
Spimiw,  irfN.  T. 
SlantoD,  i:^  Ohio. 
Strenahftn,  of  H.  Y. 
Tappsn,  oCS.3. 
Thoriogton,  of  Iowa. 
Tboratoo,  of  B.  L 
Todd,  of  Fb. 

Know-HaOmff. 
Edie,  of  Pmusylraols. 


^IVaptim,  of  UaM. 

TysoD,  of  Pa. 
"Wado,  of  Ohio, 
Walbri(Igs^  of  Mich. 
'Waldnn,  <tf  Mich. 
Waslibume,  of  Wia 
'Wa^bume,  of  DL 
Washbarn,  of  Ue. 
WaUcra,  of  Ohio. 
Welch,  of  Conn. 
Wood,  of  Ue. 
Woodruff,  of  Conn. 
Woodwortb,  of  HL 
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Allen,  of  m. 
B«A»lala,(tflCiM. 
"Rail,  of  Texas. 
Bennett,  of  M]as. 
Bocock,  ofTh 
Bovie^  of  Md. 
Bo7ca,or3.  0. 
Branch,  of  N.O. 
Brooks,  of  8.  a 
Burnett,  of  Ky. 
CwlwaUader,  ofPa, 
Canitbera,  of  Ko. 
Caa1[ie,ofTik 
CUogman,  of  N.  0. 
Cobb,  of  Qa. 
C!obb,ofAlft. 
CraiTfind,  of  Oa. 
DaTidaoD,  of  Ia 
DenTor,  of  CaL 
Dondell,  oTAhk 
Edmondson,  of  T& 
Elliott,  of  :Ef. 
En^ish,  of  Ind. 
Bvan^  of  Texas. 
Faolkner,  (^Vk 

Campbell,  ofKy, 
Carliale,  of  Va. 
Cor,  ofKy. 
Btheridgo,  of  Tcim. 
Eustia,  of  Ala. 
Foster,  of  6  a. 
Harris,  of  Md. 
HtrfOnan,  of  Hd 
Kennett,  of  Uo. 


TiOKOOb,  of  Ph 

Pallor,  of  Me. 
Goode,  of  Ta. 
Oieeowood,  of  AHb 
Hall,  of  Iowa. 
EarrU^  of  Ala, 
Harris,  of  HL 
Herbert,  ofCal. 
Hooaton,  of  Ala. 
Jewet^  cf  Ky. 
Jones,  of  Tenn. 
Jones,  of  Pa. 
Kaitt,  (€R.a. 
Kelly,  OfN.  T, 
Kidwell,  of  Va. 
Letcher,  of  V& 
Lnmpldn,  of  Oa. 
Uanball,  of  lU. 
Maxwell,  of  Fla. 
McHullui,ofVa. 
MoQaeen,  of  8.  0. 
Miller,  of  Ind. 
Millaon,ofTa. 
01iv«,  c^Mo. 

£ho«-2MUit|r>. 
Lake,ofMln. 

IJEdley,  of  Mo. 
Matahall,  A.  K.,  of  Ey. 
Marshall  H.,  DfEjr. 
Paina,  oTN.  a 
Porter,  of  Mo. 
Poiyear,  of  N.  0. 
Beade,  of  H.  a 
B«ady,  of  Tenn, 


Orr,  or&  0. 
Peck,  of  Mich. 
Phelps,  of  Moi 
FowelJ,  cf  Mo. 
Qoionan,  of  Mia. 
Buffia,  oTN.  0. 
Bust,  of  Ark. 
Bandidge,  of  La. 
Bavage,  of  Tenn. 
Shorter,  of  Ala. 
Snuth,  of  Tenn. 
Smith,  of  Va. 
Stephens,  of  Ga. 
BtswDTt,  oTMd. 
Talbot^  of  Ky.  . 
Vail,  oTN.  J. 
Warner,  of  Qa. 
■Walking  of  Tenn. 
Wells,  of  Wfa. 
Wheeler,  of  S.  Y. 
WIllianis,ofN.T. 
Winslov,  irfN.  a 
Wright,  of  MiM. 
Wrighi^  of  Tenn. 


Bieaiid,  of  Ud. 
lUreis,  of  Tenn. 
Smith,  of  Ala. 
Sneed,  of  Tenn. 
Swope^  of  Ky, 
Trfppe,  of  Ga. 
Underwood,  of  Ky. 
Walker,  of  Ala. 
Zidlicoficr,  of  Tenn. 
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Dam),  of  Indiana.  Ifoon^  of  Ohio. 

OiOTOliIa  SooH,  of  ]jidUa». 


TBI  TOTE  FOB  KB.  WXLI& 

DemocraL 

HlnnVmftn    .Tnhn    of  Pa 


Dttttoerait, 
VEQet,  of  Uo. 
BicWdaoD,  of  HI 

BoHon,  of  Ohia 
HogbstoQ,  of  N.  T. 
HaTOn,ofN.T. 


Barely,  of  Fa. 
Bayly,  of  Va. 
Craige^ofN.a 

Child^  of  N.  T. 
Edwards,  of  W.T. 

TBmrio,  of  OhkX 


HOT  Tonus, 
Aiken,  (^S.a(DeDi.)        BaolcB,  of  Mub.  (B.  Bep.)    Fuller,  of  Pa.  (K.  N.)' 

'  Not  a  dngle  Northern  Knoir-NothingYOted  for  Aiken  1  and  the  "Fnlltt" 
nun  Bold  the  Honse  to  Qiddinga  and  Qreeley.  Let  the  Democracy,  both 
Ninth  and  South,  alaok  a  pin  there  till  Norember,  18S6. 

PmLADKiPHiA.— In  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  the  brothers  of  the  "  dark. 
lant«rn"  have  been  busy  in  devimng  achemea  of  brotherly  hatred  to  all  math 
kind — except  themaelves.  Ezoellent  men;  benevolent  and  pnre-iniiided> 
Cbriatiana — if  they  do  not  ancceed  in  sinldiig  themselvee  below  the  lowest 
deep  of  human  infamy,  pcoridence  will  deal  very  hardly  wiQi  them. 

Let  ns  give  them  a  fidr  record— Let  oa  hear  them  for  their  cauae,  and  put 
it  down  after  the  manner  of  a  true  Ohrouide : 

So  the  Esow-KoTEDios  came  flram  the  East  and  firom  tbe  West;  ftom  lh»' 
18 
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Korth  tad  tram  tlie  Sonth,  and  gathered  themselves  together  ia  one  place. 
And  it  WHS  so,  ttuU  when  they  were  all  assembled,  the  like  of  that  company 
— for  foUj,  rascalit;,  and  meanness — was  never  seen  before.  And  wbeu  tha 
Ettow-Nothings  of  the  North  had  talked  trea»on  for  many  days,  aad  the 
Enow-Nothings  of  the  South  had  list^Ded,  and  licked  their  lips,  and  ndled  it 
nndcr  their  tongues  like  a  sweot  morsel,  the  whole  band  of  foolish  uid  ad- 
dle-headed traitors  set  them  to  work  to  make  a  platform  for  the  nation. 
But  when  they  counted  noses,  it  was  seen  that  the  Know-Nothino  lasem- 
bly  was  an  Abolition  CoUTention,  and  as  all  the  world  knew  their  prind- 
pl^  bafcHV,  the  wiser  sort  said  unto  the  rest;  '"Let  us  have  no  platform 
at  idl ;  for  you  see  brethren,  we  have  but  one  plank  to  make  it  of,  and  the 
less  we  Bay  about  that  the  better."  And  all  the  company  said,  Am«n. 
Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  Sonthera  brethren  should 
betray  thdr  several  States,  in  a  quiet  and  sneaking  way,  to  Aboliticniim, 
and  that  Abolitioiusm  in  return  should  mercifully  grant  them  the  privilege 
of  licking  the  dirt  at  its  feet  as  long  as  they  liked.  So  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  was  a  resolution,  that  the  Order  of  Enow-Nothings,  together 
with  all  its  ofBliated  orders,  should  he  resolved  into  a  grand  Natioral  Abo- 
lition Council  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  slaves,  and  slaveholders ;  the 
disfranchisement  of  all  foreign-bom  citizens ;  the  support  of  the  Pbotxetaitt 
religion;  the  persecution  of  CathoUcs,  even  to  fire  and  sword,  if  necessary, 
and  the  election  of  a  President  sworn  not  to  support  the  Oonstitution  of 
the  United  States  1  FeUow-dtizens !  honest  men  of  the  North;  brave  bro- 
thers of  the  South,  Enow-Nothin^sm  is  before  you  now,  open,  confessed — 
without  di^^isel  If  you  have  ceased  to  love  one  another;  if  yon  have 
ceased  to  love  yonr  country ;  if  you  no  longer  fear  Ood,  nor  respect  truth ; 
if  honor,  virtue,  manhood,  bravety,  no  longer  inhabit  any  comer  of  your 
hearts — support  it  I  If  you  be  yet  seen,  &11  into  line  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  let  the  last  entrenchment  of  the  Uberties  of  your  country  rather 
be  filled  with  yonr  honest  dead,  than  that  the  black  flag — the  skull  and 
cross-bones  of  Enow-Nothingism  or  Aincan  BepubUcanism  shall  float  over 
the  dismantled  citadel  of  the  Constitution, 

Ne«-Tobk — The  Yodko  Ugs's  Dehocratic  Union  Club,  of  which  the 
Editor  of  this  Review  has  the  honor  to  be  Presideat,  celebrated  the  birth- 
day of  Washington  at  Tammany  Balli  February  Sfld.  Gen.  John  A  Quit- 
man of  Uississippi,  CoL  James  L.  Orr  of  South-Carolina,  and  Hon.  Thomas 
0.  Davidson  of  Louisiana,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Assodation,  and 
addressed  it  on  that  occasion.  The  reports  of  their  speeches  have 
already  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  For  the  service  performed 
upon  that  platform,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union  owe  those 
gentlemen  a  debt  of  gratitude  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  Unconnected  with  faction,  standing  boldly  and  dearly  on  the 
Constitution  and  aU  the  rights  of  all  the  States,  pledged  to  the  support  of 
the  nominee  of  the  National  DemocntiG  Oouvention,  the  Young  Uen's  De- 
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mocTfttio  TToioQ  Club  of  New-York  ia  the  oolf  politic^  Association  of 
the  Northeni  States  npon  nhich  the  Democracy  can  fearleBaly  rely — 
which  they  can  vat  ta  their  rallying  point  in  the  Northern  States,  agajnet 
erery  anti-National  and  anti-Democratic  "i«m."  The  knowlet^  of  this 
&ct  brongbt  those  diatinguiahed  gentlemen  upon  its  platform,  on  the  S2d  of 
Pebniarf ,  and  their  appearance  there  marks  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  hig- 
toiy  of  the  Democratic  party.  By  their  hands  the  South  grasps  the  hand 
of  the  coDSerratiTe  Democracy  of  the  North,  and  they  mutually  pledge 
themselves  to  each  other  "till  death  do  them  parti"  It  is  an  alliance  offens- 
ire  and  defensive  against  every  form  of  treason  to  the  articles  or  any  articit  * 
of  our  national  compact  and  confederation.  The  South  thall  be  protected  in 
tiie  enjoyment  of  her  legal  and  constitutional  rights;  the  principle  of  eelf- 
government  in  State  or  territofj  ihall  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and 
i^inst  all  assailanU.  To  this  we  have  sworn,  and  Qod  defend  the  right 
We,  the  Democratic  party,  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West 
Our  oath  of  allegiance  ia  to  God,  and  our  whole  country ;  and  we  are  the 
onl]/  party  which  dares  to  take  that  oatb,  or,  having  taken,  have  power  to 
keep  it  I  Let  there  be  no  miannderstanding  among  us.  The  providenco  of 
Ood  has  put  upon  us  the  solemn  duty  of  guarding  the  sacred  ark  of  our 
national  covenant.  With  his  blessing,  we  are  able  to  do  it.  No  unhallowed 
hand  must  toach  it  The  rights  of  Mississippi  .and  South-Carolina  are  as 
dear  to  the  Democratic  party  of  New- York  as  their  own.  We  will  fight  for 
them  as  long  as  they  will.  Ngw-Yokk  declared  for  State  Riohts  before 
any  other  State  ever  raised  its  voice  in  their  defense ;  and  she  will  abide  by 
them  to  the  last  MUrtpresented  in  the  national  councils,  she  may  be  for 
a  tingle  Congreu,  but  her  heart  never  changes;  and  eren  in  that  Congress 
aho  can  boast  a  Johk  Eeu-t — a  man  whose  single  character  is  able 
to  reacue  her  iame  from  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union; 
or  dereliction  from  her  duty  to  the  whole  country.  She  stands  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  sure  fbandation  of  Democracy  and  State  Bights.  Bally  upon 
her.  Democrats  of  the  S(ni,tk»a  well  as  the  North,  and  you  will  find  her  like 
the  Old  Ovard  at  Marengo.  Speak  cheeringly  to  her  from  every  quarter  of 
the  Union.  She  knows  her  own  honest  purpose  towards  you,  and  she  likes 
to  hear  that  you  know  it  Imitate  Quitman,  Orr,  and  Davidson;  and  re- 
memember  when  New-York,  South-Carolina,  Missisaippi,  and  Louisiana  join 
hands,  and  swear  to  one  compact;  when  the  Democratic  party  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder— North  and  South — no  weapon  forged  against  it  can 
prosper;  no  temporary  check  can  injure;  no  folly  or  treason  of  Know- 
Nothingism,  or  African  Republicanism  can  harm  either  i^  or  the  country  of 
which  it  ia  the  living  bulwark  t 
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LITERARY    NOTICES. 


LOUn  /ivm  tA«  UniteA  SuOm,  Ouba,  and  Ctmada.    B^  tie  S<m.  Amelia 
iforniy.    Q.  P.  Putooni  If  Co. 

Uus  HuKK&r  begins  off  tho  Buks  of  Newfinmdluid  a  seriefl  of  pen- 
iketches  vilbout  breadth  or  color,  mnd  devoid  of  Uie  pictureBquc.  Sbe  girss 
no  iigbt  and  left  vievs,  but  pushes  through  America  on  one  little  path ;  that, 
howerer,  she  examines  closelj  for  botanical  spedmena  to  carrjr  to  England. 
Her  ejea  being  cast  down,  she  does  not  catch  man^  glimpses  of  the  he«rt  of 
American  life.  At  Trenton  Fills,  she  discoren  a  fern  about  the  size  of  an 
'"Aspleninm  mta  jnnraria,"  not  at  all  like  the  "  Pterii  criqt^"  In  Oaba  a 
"  controrersy  waged  in  her  nind,"  between  the  two  palms  common  there 
She  settled  it  finall;  by  concluding  that  the  "  Areca  oleacea  is  no  cocoa." 
This  would  have  been  well  enough  if  HJBa  Hurrajr  had  entitled  her  book  a 
Botanical  EzcurEoon ;  for  Botanj  is  an  adminible  accomplishment  for  a  lady 
to  posBess;  but  it  soemBont  of  place  in  letters  that  purport  to  be  awajr-diaij 
for  Mends  at  home.  She  does  one  benefit,  howerer,  to  her  friends  at  home  fay 
her  ffeqnent  dissertations  on  Slavery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  proBt  fay 
them,  and  aave  us  from  the  oTerflowinga  of  Exeter  Hall  philanthropy.  Her  r»- 
marks  differ  entirely  from  those  of  Uis.  Stowe,  for  she  regards  our  Southern 
brothers  as  philanthropiHta  onder  the  painfhl  reBponsibiUty  of  slaTeholding. 
Now  and  then  she  strikes  out  a  social  truth  worthy  of  disBemlnatioa  She 
gives  it  as  a  fkct  that  "American  ladies  bestow  those  honrsof  leisure,  which 
English  women  of  the  same  class  give  to  drawing,  to  the  study  of  nature 
and  mental  cultivation,  almost  wholly  on  pergonal  adornment"  She  tetn 
that  the  "  national  character  of  women  in  the  United  States,  more  resembles 
that  of  self-indulgent  Asiatics  than  those  of  energetic  Anglo-Saxons."  Onr 
dolls  are  devoted  to  the  arts  of  the  toilette,  which  are  full  of  extravagance 
and  artificiality.  The  msgtiifleence  of  our  hotels  did  not  compensate  her 
for  paying  bwd  for  herself  and  maid  while  absent,  because  her  trunks 
were  left  at  one  of  the  princely  mammoths.  TraveHere  neither  need  nor 
desire  gorgeous  mirrors,  silk  cnitains,  and  splendid  carpets.  But  hotels  are 
not  furnished  for  travellers  merely,  but  for  fashionable  "  dolls,''  who  prefer 
hotel-life  in  order  to  get  rid  of  housekeeping,  and  to  indulge  themselves  in 
constant  society ;  and  where  can  dresa  be  more  displayed  than  at  the  tahU 
d'hote  of  the  SL  Nicholas  or  the  Astor?  Hiss  Hurray  !s  right  in  saying 
she  had  rather  abide  in  an  English  farm-house  than  be  condemned  to  fritter 
away  her  life  in  a  great  American  hotel.    NotwithBtaodbig  her  Gipsy  Ex- 
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p«dition,  to  tbe  Kgion  of  t&e  lakes,  which  b^  the  my,  is  tho  most  agreekble 
portioii  of  tha  book,  Hi«  Uumy  mtda  but  &  dramag-room  tour  ihroagh 
tfats  eountry.  A  "  Haid  of  Honor"  ooald  not  Und  upon  oar  shores  without 
bring  seised  bf  the  Sret  fiunilies  throt^out  the  land.  As  first  fkmilies  are 
not  always  the  best  society,  the  didlneas  of  Uiss  Hnmy's  letters  may  pw- 
haps  be  accounted  for.  The  reading  of  her  book  conflrma  one  bi  the  opin- 
ion, that  writing  is  a  gift,  not  an  art  or  an  accomplishment.  She  is  undoubt- 
edly cnltiTated  and  wdl  read,  and  we  have  Putnam's  annonncement  of  her 
birtli,  yat  bar  ctnnpoeiUon  wonM  dlsgnce  a  penny-a-linsr. 

The  Hittory  q/'  Seligmit  Idtat,    Sj/  £.  Maria  Child,    New-  Tort :  Fran- 
eUlf  Ch. 

If  any  Oiing  pert^ning  to  man,  either  in  thoughts  or  deeds,  he  worthy  of 
bring  banded  down  to  remotest  time,  it  is  the  history  of  Iiis  religious  ideu. 
All  other  history  deals  with  man  in  his  relaUon  to  man,  but  this  shows  bis 
relation  to  \iiod:  how  near  he  comes  to,  or  howftr  from,  a  just  con ception 
at  his  Maker,  and  how  &r  his  Maker  has  enlightened  him  in  various  ages 
and  lands.  His  human  history,  so  to  speak,  is  colored  by  a  tbonsand  tri- 
Tial  (^rcumstanoes,  such  as  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  tbe  whims  of  kings 
and  queens,  or  perhaps  tbe  climate  in  which  he  lires ;  but  bis  divine  his- 
tory, the  chronicle  of  his  religious  ideas,  presents  a  systematic  and  compact 
whole,  consistent  with  itself  and  gradually  developing  into  nearer  and  more 
perfect  forms.  As  the  soul  is  nobler  than  the  body,  so  the  history  of  religion 
is  nobler  than  the  history  of  nature. 

A  work  like  this  of  Mrs.  Child's  has  long  been  needed;  not  indeed  by 
divines  and  scholars,  with  large  libraries  at  their  conunand,  but  by  the  mass 
of  thoughtful  readers,  whose  craving  for  knowledge  exceeds  their  oppwtu- 
nities ;  to  all  such  it  will  be  a  handbook  of  curious  religious  lore.  She  be- 
gins at  the  earliest-known  fountains  of  theology  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Hindoos,  and  traces  tbe  broadening  and  deepening  current  of  religious  ideas 
through  the  fertile  plains  of  Greece  and  Borne,  across  the  sands  of  the  des- 
ert, and  around  tbe  hoary  snowy  bills  of  Scandanavia,  till  it  flnaUy  pours 
into  the  great  ocean  of  CbriBt«idom.  We  see  the  natioas  encamped  along 
its  banks  like  tbe  phantoms  of  a  dream.    In  Egypt  they  worship 

"  Osria,  liiB,  Onis,  and  their  train," 

and  sacred  cats,  bulls,  and  crocodiles  without  number :  in  India  their  hun- 
dred-handed Brahmas  and  Viahnus,  and  other  monstrosities :  there  is  no 
Ood  but  Qod,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,  in  the  east :  Odin  and  Tbor,  and 
tha  beantiiul  Balder  rule  the  northern  skies :  and  in  the  heaven  of  the  He- 
brews and  Christians,  uts  the  inconceivable  Three-in-One,  the  Ancient  of 
Days.  These,  and  many  like  gods  and  &iths  pass  in  review  before  Mrs. 
CiiM.    She  enters  upon  her  task,  as  very  few  could,  without  bias  or  prqju- 
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dice :  giTea  the  futs  of  religions  history  calmly  and  dispusionfttely,  and 
leavee  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclasion  in  the  preniBes.  And  after 
aU,  tbifl  seems  to  us,  the  only  way  of  writing  history  properly.  It  is  not 
what  Mrs.  Child,  or  Mr.  Macaiday,  or  any  body  else  thinks  or  bdierea  that 
ire  want  to  know,  bat  what  th«  maaa  of  men  hare  thought  and  believed, 
and  bsTe  said  and  done.  The  partisan  character  of  a  hiatorian  may  make 
his  work  more  ensrgetio  and  brilliant  than  it  would  otherwise  hare  been ; 
hat  it  always  creates  dissatisfaction  and  diatruBt  in  his  laimess.  No  Nie 
doubts  that  Hacanlsy's  History  of  England  is  a  splendid  book,  few  are  Ter- 
dant  enough  to  think  it  a  fair  oa&  If  Mrs.  Child  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  she 
is  too  fair.  Sectarian  Christians  will  condemn  her  becaosa  she  is  not  sedx- 
rian.  For  onraelYes,  however,  we  confess  to  being  pleased  with  her  "His- 
tory of  Religfoufi  Ideas."  It  brings  together  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
matter  from  widely  different  sourcoB,  some  of  them  not  easily  attainable 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


APRIL,      1856. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 


Js  a  memorial  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  by  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  year 
1806,  they  say  :  "  The  relations  which  subsist  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  [Jnited  States  rest  upon  the  basis  of  reciprocal 
interests,  and  year  memorialists  see  in  those  interests,  as  well 
as  in  the  justice  of  the  British  government,  and  the  firmness 
of  oar  own,  the  best  reasons  to  expect  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  complaints.  «  *  *  The  means  of  redress  for 
the  past,  and  security  for  the  fature,  are  respeclfnlly,  confi- 
dently submitted  to  your  wisdom;  but  your  memorialists  can 
not  forbear  to  indulge  hope,  which  they  would  abandon  with 
deep  reluctance,  that  they  may  yet  be  found  in  amicable  ex- 
planations with  those  who  have  ventured  to  inflict  wrongs 
upon  OS,  and  to  advance  unjust  pretensions,  to  our  prejudice." 

In  the  same  Year  William  Knckney,  of  Maryland,  who  was 
the  aathor  of  the  memorial  referred  to,  was  appointed  Minister 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  St  James.  Mr.  Monroe  was 
also  at  that  time  Minister-resident  near  that  Conrt.  If  genius, 
learning,  and  patriotism  could  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  to  consider  with  impartiality 
the  points  at  issue,  those  shining  qualities  were  so  happily 
19 
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blended  in  our  ministers  that  sucli  a  result  could  ecarcely  be 
doubtfal.  The  ezpectationa  which  based  themselTefl,  as  in 
the  Baltimore  Memorial,  upon  the  "justice  of  the  Briti^  gov- 
ernment," or,  with  apparently  better  foundation  on  the  skill 
and  character  of  our  negotiatora,  were  rudely  diaappointed. 
Those  which  arose  from  a  confidence  in  the  "  firmness"  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  received  a  noble  confirmation. 

Very  early  after  Mr.  Pinckney's  arrival  at  his  post,  Sir  John 
Nicholl,  King's  Advocate-General,  made  a  report  in  whidi  he 
justified  the  British  practice  of  impressing  seamen  on  board  of 
neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Mouroe, 
Mr.  Pinckney  characterizes  the  report  as  "shalloTr,"  and  dis- 
misses it  with  that  contemptuous  epithet.  Yet  the  English 
ministry  persisted  in  acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Nicholl  8  report,  until  the  encounter  oetween  the  President 
and  Little  Belt  relieved  diplomacy  of  its  burden,  and  substi- 
tuted shot  and  shell  for  notes  and  protocols. 

In  a  word,  seamen  w^re  impressed,  often  with  circumstances 
of  insult  which  aggravated  the  wrong,  from  beneath  our  flag ; 
the  rights  of  neutr^a  invaded ;  compensation  for  spohations  of 
American  commerce  denied ;  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756  in- 
sisted upon ;  the  orders  in  council  of  1807  and  1809 — "  Which 
in  their  motive,  principle,  and  operation,  were  utterly  incom- 
patible with  our  existence  aa  a  commercial  people" — enforced, 
even  afler  Napoleon  had  practically  abandoned,  with  regard 
to  the  United  States,  the  celebrated  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees ; 
— ^reparation  for  wrongs  already  committed;  security  against 
future  aggression;  even  indeed  the  barren  courtesy  of  ex- 
planation contemptuously  refused:  and  such  an  attitude  as- 
sumed by  Great  Britain  as  left  to  the  United  States  but  one  of 
two  alternatives — either,  with  "  bated  breath  and  whispered 
humbleness,"  to  sue  for  mercy,  to  beg  «f  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters permission  to  exist  on  any  terms  tney  saw  fit  to  grant,  or 
to  summon  fate  into  the  lists,  and  upon  the  ocean,  and  the 
battle-field,  "champion  it  to  the  utterance."  The  genius  of 
the  American  people,  at  all  times  eminently  warlike,  naturallv 
seized  upon  the  latter.  The  brilliant  feats  of  arms  performea,  ' 
the  Bucceases  achieved,  on  land  and  sea,  by  American  conduct 
and  valor,  decided  in  our  lavor  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  two  nations,  and  introduced  into  the  General  Code  of  in- 
ternational law  the  first  recognition  of  the  rule,  that  the  flag 
covers  the  cargo.  The  sacredneaa  of  the  persons  of  seamen 
beneath  a  neutral  flag  came  also,  as  between  Grreat  Britain 
and  the  United  Slates,  to  be  tacitly  admitted. 
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From  that  war  the  feeble  and  once-despised  nav;  of  the 

United  States  came  out  "  its  forehead  circled  and  adorned  by 
the  laurels  it  had  torn  from  the  brow  of  the  naval  genius  of 
England."  From  that  war  the  citizen  soldiery  of  America 
came  oat,  with  a  well-earned  reputation,  as  the  equals  of  Eng- 
land's most  veteran  regiments.  From  it  the  whole  country 
issued  with  a  just  increase  of  confidence  in  its  own  power,  dig- 
nity, resources,  and  capacity  to  resist  aggression,  and  compel 
adherence  to  the  fiiith  of  treaties.  In  the  language  of  Mr, 
Cass,  March  10th,  1866 : 

"  Whan  we  entered  upon  our  I»Bt  war  with  Enghud  onr  flig  wu  oon- 
tMDptuouslr  designated  u  striped  banting,  ud  our  mnned  Bhips  as  flr-bnilt 
frig»t«A.  But  when  we  ovna  out  of  it,  thtt  striped  bnnting  nftd  so  often 
flokted  over  St  George's  cross,  snd  those  fir-built  frigktes  had  so  often  re- 
deemed their  character  in  deBperate  conflicts,  and  by  capturing  their  oppo- 
nents, that  even  national  vanity.  In  tta  own  defense,  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  prowess  of  our  gallant  navy." 

Into  that  war,  however,  we  did  not  enter  ontil  we  were 
pnshed  upon  it  aa  our  supreme  remedy.  We  continued  to  ap- 
peal to  English  justice,  and  to  persuade  oursrfves  even 
"  against  the  stomach  of  oar  sense,"  that  it  would  be  accorded, 
until  a  long  and  persevering  course  of  diplomatic  insincerity, 
and  frequent  acte  of  waatan  and  unprovoked  aggression,  on 
the  part  of  G-reat  Britain,  proved,  irre&agably,  that-  the  sin- 
gle motto  of  Eoglish  policy  was : 

"  That  be  shall  get  who  Am  U4  jiiwer, 
And  be  shall  keep  who  can." 

Actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  anxious  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  a  people  whose  real 
interests  are,  as  it  were,  almost  ideutiiSed  with  our  own,  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  from  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  the  treat?  of  Ghent  in  1814,  up  to  the  present  mo« 
ment,  has  constantly  displayed  a  rare  and  admirable  temper. 
An  impartial  history  of  that  half-century  would  exhibit  it 
to  the  world  aa  a  model  of  mingled  firmness  and  forbearance. 

Unhappily,  Englbh  ministers  and  diplomatists  feil  to  appre- 
ciate either  the  power  or  justice  of  the  principle  which  con- 
trols the  policy  of  our  government.  Accustomed  to  expedi- 
ency as  the  common  guide  of  their  own,  they  fancy,  when  we 
declare  that  all  our  intercourse  and  relationships  with  other 
States  are  governed  by  the  inflexible  rule,  "  to  ask  nothing 
but  what  is  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong," 
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that  we  dp  no  more  than  utter  one  of  the  BoundingphTases 
with  which  diplom&oy  at  once  amuses  and  betrays.  The  mis- 
take is  a  grave  one.  The  language  of  American  diplomacj  is 
not  made  to  conceal  its  thoughts.  The  principle  which  main- 
tains our  national  existence  is  truth.  To  that  principle  the 
acts  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Republic  must  conform.  When 
they  yiolate  its  spirit  they  cease  to  be  the  representatifes  or 
exponentfl  of  American  principles  or  policy.  To  that  princi- 
ple the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
conformed ;  and  by  it  its  policy  has  been  directed  throughont 
the  entire  correspondence  and  negotiations  with  Great  Britaio, 
relative  to  Central  America,  and  foreign  enliatraents  upon  Ame- 
rican soil.  And  if  an  all-wise,  but  inscrutable  Providence, 
should  strike  the  present  ministry  of  England  with  bhndness 
to  the  oareful  forbearance  we  have  manifested,  as  well  as  the 
insecure  and  perilous  position  they  have  too  long  and  unwisely 
insisted  upon  maintaining;  if  every  pacific  means  having 
been  exhausted,  as  before,  namely,  in  1812-14,  we  should  be 
compelled,  by  the  interests  and  honor  of  a  great  nation,  to 
vin<£cate  the  principles  of  its  existence,  and  defend  the  rights 
on  which  its  national  future  depends  —  our  government 
thtongh  all  vicissitudes  wil],  at  least  be  able  to  console  it- 
self with  the  reflection,  that  it  omitted  no  honorable  means  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  war,  and  appealed  to  the  decision  of  God, 
only  when  hope  had  ceased  in  the  justice  of  man. 

The  attitude  now  occupied  by  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  precisely  analagous  to  that 
in  which  they  stood  on  the  day  that  the  "  President"  fired 
into  the  "  Little  Belt." 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  peace  and  war  is  often 
fwnt.  A  single  slip  of  diplomatic  India-rubber,  and  it  is 
rubbed  out.  A  single  hot-headed  naval  captain,  on  a  station 
which  requires  more  coolness  than  courage;  a  single  en- 
counter between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations  —  thousands 
of  miles  away — and  the  mischief  is  done.  Is  it  the  pur- 
prae  of  the  English  press  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things — to  provoke  some  fiery  Tar  to  such  an  act?  The 
tone  they  have  lately  adopted,  silly  as  it  "is,  affords  very 
plausible  reason  to  tmnk  so.  Before  they  proceed  farther  in 
this  business,  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  both  the  Eng- 
lish press,  and  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  to  understand,  that 
whilst  the  present  Administration  fully  comprehends  all  the 
blessings  of  peace,  it  is  not  prepared  to  buy  tliem  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  single  penny-worth  either  of  principle  or  honor.    It 
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will  also  maoh  assist  them  in  amTing  at  sncli  a  conclusion  as 
results  will  warrant,  to  take  aa  the  basis  of  their  calculations 
these  fncts,  namely :  That  the  American'  government  clearly 
understands  its  posiUon ;  that  from  that  position  it  can  neither 
be  coaxed  nor  driven ;  that  its  policy  being  inseparably  con- 
nected with  all  the  interests  of  the  country,  commends  itself 
to  something  better  than  the  applause  of  sections  or  factions ; 
that  it  is,  therefore,  backed  by  the  common  sentiment  of  patri- 
otism shared  by  ^1  American  citizens,  and  will  receive  their 
hearty  and  unanimous  support;  and,  finally,  that  the  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  State  department,  however  \t  may  be 
aecessaiy  to  the  feverish  and  unhealthy  existence  of  certain 
partisan  presses  to  attack  and  undervalae  him,  has  long  since 
proved  himself  the  ablest  war  minister  we  have  ever  had ;  and 
IS  probably,  the  coolest,  most  astute  and  longest-headed  Pre- 
mier in  any  cabinet  existing  at  the  present  day. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  position  whi,ch  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  State  now  occupies.  In  our  opinion  that 
position  has  been  wisely  assumed.  That  it  will  be  immovably 
maintained,  the  character  of  the  man,  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  and  the  strongly-pronounced  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt.  But  to  arrive  at.  a  Just 
comprehension  of  rhat  position  we  must  commence  at  the  be- 
ginmns  and  follow  all  the  steps  which  have,  year  by  year,  led 
uj»  to  it.  To  do  so  it  will,  m  the  first  place,  be  necessary  to 
give  a  digest  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  Central  America;  and  also  of  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  former  to  enlist  American  citizens,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  latter,  as  material  of  war  against  a  power  with 
which  we  were  then,  and  still  continue  to  be  not  only  at  pro- 
found peace,  but  also  upon  intimate  terms  of  friendship. 

Great  Britun  has  claimed  that  a  title  to  the  Mosquito  shore, 
by  right  of  possession,  accrued  to  her  so  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  treaty  with  Spain,  in  1786,  she  sur- 
rendered it,  by  the  fourteenth  article,  to  Spain.  By  the  se- 
cond and  third  articles  of  the  same  treaty,  a  certain  right  was 
secured  to  British  sabjects  in  the  district  of  country,  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  called  the  "  Belize. 
That  right  was  defined,  and  laid  down  in  the  "  second  article" 
as  being  simply  tp  enter  sach  territory,  and  cut  dye-wood  and 
mahogany.  In  return  for  the  conceasioD  of  this  right  Great 
Britain  covenanted  and  agreed  that  her  subjects  should  never 
use  the  right  so  limited,  as  an  excuse  or  pretext  for  assmmng 
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any  other  right,  or  exercising  any  other  privilege  within  that 
district.  Up  to  a  lata  period  no  larger  claims  were  advanced 
by  the  British  government.  Upon  the  Mosquito  shore,  sub- 
sequent to  the  treaty  of  1786,  she  never  had  any  rights,  and 
the  feeble  effort  made  by  the  opposition  in  Pariiament,  in 
1787,  to  assume  even  the  right  accruing  from  temporary  occu- 
pancy and  organization,  -was  at  once  cried  down  and  de- 
feated. There  was  yet  some  honesty  in  1787.  And  in  that 
very  debate  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  defended  the  Ad- 
ministration, relied  upon  nothing  but  the  clause  respecting  the 
"  Belize,"  and  indeed  denied,  in  terms,  that  either  Great  Bri- 
tain or  the  Mosquito  Indians  had  any  claims  beyond  what 
might  be  warranted  by  that  clause. 

To  the  territorial  extent,  and  for  the  limited  uses  described 
in  the  treaty  of  1786,  it  has  always  been  conceded  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  Great  Britain  had  the 
right  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  district  known  as  the 
"  Belize."  To  any  greater  extent,  or  for  any  different  purpose 
the  legality  of  her  assmnptions  has  been  denied  and  contested 
by  us  from  the  be^nning. 

Having  abandoned  by  the  treaty  of  178S,  aod  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly by  that  of  1786,  the  Mosquito  shore,  that  section  ol 
countey  was  reincorporated  with  the  Spanish  crown.  But  the 
Mosquito  Indians^  had  been  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  with  Spain. '  She,  therefore,  stipulated  with  the  latter 
that  no  act  of  severity  should  be  exercised  against  them  on 
.  that  account.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of  her  "  Protectorate." 
Nor  does  it  even  appear  that  she  was  ever  at  any  extraordi- 
naiT  pains  to  investigate  whether  his  Catholic  majesty  kept 
faitn  upon  that  head,  or  whether  he  caused  her  dusky  allies  to 
be  comfortably  shot  or  hanged  for  the  assistance  they  had 
afforded  his  enemies. 

"  When  Great  Britain  determined  to  resume  her  dominion 
over  the  Mosquito  shore,  in  the  name  of  a  protectorate,  is  not 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  information  on  the  subject,  in  the  Department  of 
State,  at  Washington,  was  contained  in  a  dispatch  of  the  20th 
January,  1842,  from  William  L.  Murphy,  Esq.,  special  agent 
of  the  American  government  at  Guatemma,  in  which  he  states 
that,  in  a  conversation  with  Colonel  McDonald  at  Belize,  the 
latter  had  informed  him  he  had  discovered  and  sent  docn- 
ments  to  England,  which  caused  the  British  government  to 
revive  their  claim  to  the  Mosquito  territory." 

This  and  subsequent  information  led  to  the  negotiations, 
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which  resulted  in  the  oonclosioa  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  known 
as  the  "  Oa^ton-Balwer  Treaty,"  By  that  treaty  of  April 
19th,  1350,  it  was  azreed  that  a  kind  of  joint  protectorate 
should  be  exercised  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statea 
orer  a  specific  thing,  namely,  an  inter-oceanic  ship-canal,  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  ana  Pacific,  They  further  agreed,"  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself, 
any  ezcluaiye  control  over  the  said  ahip-caaal ;  agreeing  that 
neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  command- 
ing the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify, 
or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America." 

Bat,  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  Great 
Britain  was  in  possession  of  the  Island  of  Huatan  I  What,  and 
where  was  Buatan  ?  It  was  a  Central  American  island,  be- 
longing to  the  State  of  Hooduraa,  and  lying  within  thirty 
miles  of  her  port  of  Truxillo.  It  was  an  island  of  great  value 
and  importance.  Its  harbors  were  fine,  its  position  moat  com- 
nuindiag.  The  key  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  its  occupation  or 
fortification  by  either  party,  to  the  treaty  of  1850,  was  clearly 
a  most  insultmg  breach  of  the  conditions  of  that  .convention. 
In  the  poaaeasion  of  either  power,  the  commerce  of  the  other, 
by  the  iBthmuB,  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  occupant.  What 
course  did  her  Majesty's  government  pursue?  Did  they  aban- 
don Buatan  ?  Did  they  comply,  in  good  fiiith,  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1850?  On  the  contrary,  they 
proceeded  to  new  invasions  both  of  its  spirit  and  its  letter. 

The  island  of  Suatan  was  captured  in  184rl  by  Colonel 
McDonald,  then  her  Britannic  Majesty's  superintendent  at 
Belize.  Great  Britain  continued  to  occupy  it  up  to  the  year 
1860.  She  contiunes  to  do  so  to  the  present  time.  In  1850, 
and  c^ter  tbe  conclusion  of  the-  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  she 
established  a  colonial  government  over  it.  Nay,  indeed,  as  if 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  insulting  bravado;  as  if  resolved  to 
show  that  the  purpose  of  her  treaties  was  to  bind  others, 
whilst  she  remained  "  legibus  solutus,"  and  unclogged  by  the 
respect  or  fear  of  any  in  her  avarice  of  empire;  as  if  bent 
upon  securing  her  own  ends,  and  acquiring,  at  wbatevBr 
hazard,  or  by  whatever  faithlessness,  a  station  &om  which  she 
could  command  the  great  avenue  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  California — 
she  proceeded  to  ocoupy  five  other  islands  of  the  same  group, 
and  converted  them  all  into  the  British  colony  of  the  "  Bay 
Islands." 
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Startled  by  tbeee  indioatiomi  of  a  porpose  inevitably  hoatile, 
in  its  reeult,  to  the  continuuice  of  a  good  underatanding  be- 
tween tbe  two  goTerainents,  the  tJnited  States  made  atrong 
representations  to  her  Majesty's  gOTernment.  N^egotiatioDS 
were  commenced  afreeb,  and  dragged  their  alow  length  along 
until  1854.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Buohanan  submitted  a  "  state- 
ment," containing  the  majority  of  the  points  to  which  we  hare 
referred,  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  By  that  statement  he  ad- 
vertised her  Majesty's  ministeis,  in  very  plain  and  onoijmvo- 
cal  terma,  that  the  government  of  the  tJnited  States  senoody 
contested  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  any  part  o^  or  foothold 
upon  tbe  soil  of  Central  America.  That  ituatan,  and  tbe  Bay 
Islands,  were  a  part  and  portion  of  Central  America.  That 
Central  America  bad  asaiuned,  &oCq  the  circumstance  of  tbe 
railroads  and  tianals  proposed  to  be  constructed  through  the 
isthmus,  a  pecoliar  value  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  tbe 
world.  That  the  mutual  desire  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Statea  to  prevent  eaob  other  from  being  placed  in  a 
position  to  exercisd  exclusive  control,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
over  any  of  the  grand  thoroughfares  between  the  two  oceans, 
had  been  the  controlling  reason  -whioh  dictated  tbe  Clayton 
and  Bulwer  convention.  That  for  a  good  and  valuable  consi- 
deration, namely,  the  abstaining  of  the  United  States  from  oc- 
cupancy or  fortification  of  any  point  in  Central  America,  etc., 
etc.,  Qreat  Britain  clearly  agreed  not  only  to  abstain  in  like 
manner,  but  also  to  withdraw  from  eacb  and  every  possession 
she  might  have  previously  occnpied,  except  her  limited  occu- 
pancy of  the  Belize. 

"And  yet  the  British  government,  up  till  the  present  mo- 
ment, have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  take  the  £rst  step  towards 
the  performance  of  their  obligations  under  the  convention,  (of 
1860.)  They  are  still  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  nearly  tie 
whole  coast  of  Central  America,  including  tbe  island  of  Bna- 
tan,  in  the  very  same  manner  that  they  were  before  its  con- 
elusion." 

The  animus  of  the  British  government  having  thus  clearly 
manifested  itself;  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  intend  to  ad- 
here to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1860,  as 
plainly  and  unmistakably  defined  by  words  which  would  ad- 
mit of  no  other  fair  or  honest  construction  than  that  put  upon 
it  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  ask  that  it  should  either  be  faithfully  executed 
by  both  parties,  or  else  cease  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  for  acts  and  designs  not  only  never  oontem- 
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plated  by  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  intended  to  be  expressly  provided  against  by  them, 
and  BUpposed  to  have  been  so  provided  against  by  the  treaty 
of  1860.  Thus  driven  to  the  wall,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  was  obliged  to  confess  in  effect  that  they  never  meant 
to  observe  the  treaty ;  that  it  was  in  sixaple  verity  no  more 
than  a  diplomatic  trick  and  snbterfage.  To  have  said  this  in 
so  many  words ;  to  have  said  it  irankly  at  last,  wonld  have  re- 
flected some  degree  of  credit  upon  her  Majesty's  miniaters.  It 
would  have  indeed  been  a  death-bed  repentance ;  but  at  least 
better  than  none  at  all.  This  was,  however,  a  samfioe  to  hon- 
esty and  plainness  of  speech ;  a  practical  confession  of  their  want 
of  both,  turoagh  the  whole  preceding  negotiation,  of  which  they 
were  not  capable.  They  replied,  therefore,  that  the  vmt  evi- 
dent interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1860  was  that  the  United 
States  should  not  colonize,  fortify,  acquire,  or  control,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  or  portion  of  the  states  or  territories  of 
Central  America ;  and  also  that  England  had  ma^animously 
stipulated  and  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  sune  conditions.  But, 
of  oouTK — how  pleasing  the  irony  of  that  "  of  course" — of 
course  the  terms  of  the  treaty  could  have  no  Teferenoe  to  terri- 
tory possessed  and  held  by  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  1860.  Which,  in  plain  Saxon-English, 
was  to  say :  "  What  we  have  we  mean  to  Keep ;  and  we  merely 
nose-led  our  good  simple  cousin  Jonathan  mto  making  that 
treaty  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  &om  getting  any 
thing  for  himself.  The  trade  to  Cafifomia  and  Qiina  is  en* 
tirely  too  valuable  to  be  left  to  his  control.  We  have  the 
'  Bay  Islands,'  therefore  we  mean  to  fortify  and  maintain  our- 
selves there.  They  are  the  key  of  the  door  through  which 
that  trtide  must  pass.  Nobody  shall  have  it  but  oursdvea, 
and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  onz  commercial  su- 
periority by  shutting  that  door,  we  will  shut  it  Meantime, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  you,  we  will  negotiate  and 
diplomatize  with  you.  Toa  are  very  young.  Wide-awake 
enough,  perhaps,  in  small  matters  of  trade  and  commerce. 
But  you  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet.  The  grand  scope  of 
British  statesmanship;  its  prophetic  grasp  of  the  future,  is 
quite  beyond  you.  After  we  have  amused  you  a  ftw  years 
with  tribes  suited  to  your  age ;  put  yon,  in  foot,  through  your 
A,  B,  Cs,  and  horn-book  of  diplomacy,  we  will  lay  before 
you  the  complete  British  Header,  where  among  the  elegant 
extracts  treating  of  her  skillful  art  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,  you  may  disport  yourselves,  and  learn  a 
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:eat  deal  which  will  he  useftil  to  yoa  for  the  next  hun- 
red  years  of  your  national  existence.  You  ought  to  be 
sincerely  grateful  to  ua  for  the  trouble  we  are  taking  to  edu- 
cate your — "We  appreciate  the  benevolence  of  the  proposition, 
and  reply** Jtforcy/  — If  you,  gentlemen,  Her  Majesty's  adroit 
Ministers  and  astute  Counsellors,  can  really  out-wit  him,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  be  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Freshman  Class"  in  the  Royal  English  College  of  Diplomacy. 
Till  then  we  must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  the  present  Cabinet  of  Gi^at  Britain  is  scarcely  a  body 
competent  to  complete  the  diplomatic  education  of  either 
William  L.  Marey  or  James  Buchanan,  A  glance  at  the  com- 
munication of  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  May  2d,  1864,  and  at 
Mr.  Buchanan's  reply,  July  22d,  of  the  same  year,  will  dispose 
most  minds,  we  thinlc,  to  the  same  opinion.  After  advancing 
afresh  all  the  claims  long  since  exploded,  and  drawing  a  pleas- 
ing, but  airy  and  fanciful  distinction  between  holding  posaea- 
aions  in  Mosquito,  and  holding  the  Mosquitos  in  possession. 
Lord  Clarendon  with  a  graoefal  air  of  disdain  waves  away  the 
whole  subject,  and  with  a  naj'vet^  which  would  be  delicious  in 
a  pretty  woman,  bat  which  sits  oddly  enough  on  a  wrinkled 
diplomatist,  feels  assured  that  "  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  surprised  if  the  government  of  G-reat  Britain 
abstains  from  entering  into  any  thing  which  might  appear  an 
explanation  or  defense  of  its  conduct  with  r^ard  to  its  Icmg- 
established  protectorate  of  the  Mosquitos."  It  ispainful  to  be  com- 
pelled to  disappoint  his  lordship's  expectation ;  but,  by  all  the 
gods  at  once,  that  is  the  very  thing  which  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  are  surprised  at.  Possibly  as  no 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  one  man  should  disUke  a  gaping 
pig,  or  why  another  can  not  bear  "  a  harmless  necessary  cat ;"  so 
none  can  dc  rendered  why  Her  Majesty  of  England  doth  affect, 
with  such  a  tender  love,  her  royal  cousin  of  "  Bluefields."  Men 
of  evil  minds  have  suggested  that  her  love  for  him  is  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  the  Wolf's  in  Little  Red  Biding  Hood,  for 
that  meritorious  child;  and  that  when,  one  of  these  days,  his 
Sable  Kingship  of  Mosquito  shall  inadvertently  say,  "  Bear 
Cousin  Victoria,  what  a  great  big  mouth  you  have ;"  the  an- 
swer wiU  be — "  That's  to  eat  you  all  up — my  dear  1"  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Lord  Clarendon  will  be  hanged  and  drawn  first, 
before  he  will  let  the  wolf  out  of  the  bag.  So  he  wwves  the 
explanation,  and  gives  us  a  very  polite  bow  in  its  place.  For 
the  bow,  aM  for  all  other  mercies,  we  trust  we  may  be  made 
duly  thankful.    His  lordship  next  lays  down  a  new  princifde 
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in  the  law  of  cations,  namely,  that  when  a  part  of  an  empire 
ooQStitutea  itself  into  a  distinct  Borereienty,  and  its  independ- 
ence is  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  including  Great  Britain, 
the  rights  of  the  original  empire  in  the  territory  of  which  the 
new  sovereignty  is  constituted  are  not  transferred,  and  vested 
in  the  latter,  or  necessarily  recognized  as  belonging  to  it  by 
Her  Majesty  8  Government,  By  this  happy  fiction  of  Englisn 
diplomatic  law,  the  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  by  Great  Britain,  does  not  release  any  of  the 
original  rights  of  Great  Britain  to  the  territory  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Does  Her  Majesty's  Government  anticipate  a 
'  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  exert  also  a  Protecto- 
rate over  the  United  States,  aa  well  as  Mosquito? 

Lord  Clarendon  also  repudiates,  with  an  ill-concealed  sneer, 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  President  Monroe  in  182S — that 
"  the  American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condi- 
tion which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  powers."  Hi9  Lordship's  sneer  is  ill-timed.  Mr. 
Buchanan  tells  him  ".that  doctrine  has  received  the  public 
and  official  sanction  of  subsequent  Presidents,  oa  well  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  American  people,"  Here  we  have  the 
American  minister's  plain-dealing  contrasted  with  his  lordship's 
diplomatic  shuffiing,  and  we  are  compelled  to  think,  that  al- 
though Her  Majesty's  government  "  can  not  now  admit  it," 
before  the  question  is  finally  settled  to  his  lordship's  satisfac- 
tion or  ours,  Her  Majesty's  govemment  will,  however  reluc- 
tantly, concede  "  that  doctrine  as  an  intemationtd  asiom  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  European  States."  Why, 
my  lord,  We,  the  American  People,  believe  that  doctrine  to 
be  "truth  aa  true  aa  holy  writ."  we  should  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  of  propagating  it  by  the  sword,  or  of  punishing  re- 
sistance to  it  with  bomb  and  round-shot :  but  it  must  have  free 
course.  We  will  preach  it  to  you  in  love,  if  you  will  hear. 
But  if  you  will  none  of  our  counsel,  we  must  back  our  opinion 
with  our  steel.  It  is  a  great  truth,  that  Monroe  doctrine,  may 
it  please  Her  Majesty's  government.  Our  future  greatness  de- 
pends very  much  upon  our  maintaining  it.  We  feel  deeply 
sensible  of  that  ^t.  God  has  joined  ns  to  these  American 
continents,  as  roan  and  wife  are  joined ;  and  what  God  joins 
together,  man  must  not  put  asunder,  There  may  be  quesUona 
about  balances  of  power  in  Ehirope.  There  can  be  none  with 
us.  The  United  States  are  the  power  of  this  Western  world. 
We  say  this  very  gently,  and  with  great  good-humor ;  but  we 
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mean  it.  It  ia  not  a  thing  to  rare  aboat  or  bluster  over.  It 
is  a  plain  eabstantiTe  ikcL  We  would  be  trulj;  glad  if  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  accept  it  frankly,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  game  play  "a  brother's  wager" ;  but,  if  they  will  not,  he 
that  IS  the  less  cuDiiiDg  of  fence  "  will  take  nothing  bat  his 
shame,  and  the  odd  hits."  Nor  can  this  infornution  be  dis- 
tasteful to  Lord  GlarendoD,  or  Her  Majesty's  goverament  since 
he  declares  distinoUy,  and  with  his  hand  apon  his  loyal  Eng- 
lish heart,  that  "mr  Majesty's  government  has  no  prospects 
of  pohtioal  ambition  or  aggrandizement"  with  respect  to  Cen- 
tral America.  Truly  we  reioioe  to  hear  it  Our  minds  are 
much  relieved.  But  whj  aU  this  pother,  then ;  why  this  en- 
gendering of  malice ;  this  sowing  of  uncharitahleness ;  this  in- 
orease  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Weet-Indies ;  these  new 
regiments  to  Canada,  and  all  the  bellicose  bluster,  and 
bobadil  Bwa^er  of  the  Urines,  and  Chronicle,  and  Post,  and 
JifcyrapA?  what  ia  it  all  about?  You  have  no  projects 
of  ambition.  Surely  we  have  none — Bepublioan  America  can 
not  be  ambitious.  That  is  a  vice  of  kings.  The  royal  rt^of 
conquest,  and  godlike  thirst  for  blood,  is  not  a  republican  Rul- 
ing. How  much  we  think  alike.  At  least  Lora  Clarendon 
eaya  so. 

But  Mr.  Buchanan  has  found,  it  seems,  "  inaccuracies"  in  his 
lordship's  reauTn^  of  the  points  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  statement  of 
January  6,  1851.  Little  gentlemanly  slips,  we  presume: 
^ght  mistakes  as  to  dates,  facts,  rights,  principles,  conse- 
quences, peace,  war,  and  such  like  tnfles.  Ah  1  indeed.  A 
rude,  hard  man,  this  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  quite  careless  of  his 
lordship's  shattered  nerves.  He  insists  upon  correcting  his 
lordship's  "  cakeology."  We  think  we  see  the  faded  smile  upon 
his  lordship's  wearied  face.  These  rude,  naked  truths,  disgust- 
ing things  with  not  a  rag  of  deceit  or  dummeiT  about  them, 
are  really  shocking.  How  ill-bred  to  force  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  listen  to  them.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  has  no  pity — 
no  sentiment:  he  will  do  it. 

He  is  BO  rude  and  downright  as  to  insist  that  "  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties  most  be  regnlated  by  the  first  article 
of  the  Convention  of  April  19th,  1850."  He  is  so  perseveringly 
careless  of  the  feelings  of  his  noble  adversaries  as  to  call  their 
attention  to  that  first  article,  and  remind  them  that  it  declares 
thai  neither  Qreat  Britain  nor  the  United  Statea  will  ever 
occupy,  fortify,  colonize,  etc.,  eta,  any  part  of  the  country 
referred  to  by  the  Convention.  Occupy.  Let  us  print  that 
word  in  italics,  for  that  ia  the  word,  to  use  my  Lord  Castlereagh's 
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remarkable  trope,  "  upon  which  the  subject  into  -which  they 
have  lautiched,  chiefly  hingeg,"  Occupy  1  It  is  an  English 
word.  Now,  good  Mistress  Doll  Tear-Sheet,  wert  ^ou  unwit* 
tinglj  a  prophetesa,  aad  was  Captain  Fistol  the  renowned  type 
of  Briti»i  statesmanship  to  au  time:  "He  a  captain  I  Hang 
him,  rogue !  He  lives  upon  motildy  stewed  prunes,  and  dried 
cakes.  A  oaptfun  I  these  villains  will  make  the  word  captain 
as  odious  as  the  word  occaPT ;  which  was  an  excellent  eood 
word  before  it  was  ill-sorted."  Truly,  so  it  was,  but  to  be  long 
of  the  same  company  with  my  Lords  Palmerflton  and  Claren- 
don is  dangerons  to  the  mormity  of  any  word,  and  our  poor 
Qccu^  has  not  come  away  from  them  scot-free.  It  has  paid 
toll  to  their  lordships'  mill,  and  a  swinging  toll-dish  they  keep, 
and  having  left  botn  its  morality  and  its  meaning  behind  it, 
has  come  away  not  even  unbolted  flour,  but  a  mere  nndistin- 

faisbable  mixture  of  "  shorta"  and  "  chaff."  How  long 
ankee  good-nature  will  stand  "chaffing"  is  another  question. 
Also  Ur.  Senator  Cass,  a  man  than  whom  few  living  have  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of,  or  better  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  English  statesmen  and  diplomats,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  English  principles,  feelings,  and  designs  with  regard 
to  this  country — .Mr.  Cass  seems  to  be  of  our  advice ;  for  he 
says,  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  March  10th,  1866,  speaking  of 
the  wholesale  bra^ng  and  billingsgate  of  the  English  press : 

"  Some  of  the  moat  TJoleut  of  these  ptpera  ue  the  Bupportera,  and  under 
the  oostrot  of  members  of  the  Cabinet;  and  sppreraate  their  omi  posiUon 
too  well  to  give  ntterance  to  a  single  thought  on  grave  public  matters  nnac- 
ceptable  to  their  readers.  When,  Uierofore,  I  read  well-tamed  periods  of 
conciliation  nttered  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nhlla  he 
holds  on  with  characteristic  tenaci^  to  the  last  letter  of  his  construction  of 
the  CtajtOD-Butwer  trea^,  by  which  he  maintains  that  the  engagement  on 
the  part  of  England,  that  she  will  not  occvft  any  part  of  CenCr^  America 
does  not  mean  what  it  aaya,bat  it  means  that  she  will  not  occdpy  any  more 
of  it  than  she  clumed  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  or  in  other  words,  that  she 
will  hot  increase  ber  oecapatiDn — when  I  read  this  and  then  turn  to  the 
tnisenble  diabibe,  preeminent  for  its  arrogant  abuse,  w*>DSt  the  United 
States,  whidi  has  recently  appeared  in  his  journal,  the  Morning  Pott,  I  am 
firee  to  confers  that  the  coarse  effusion  of  Uie  paper  more  than  neutralizes 
tbe  professions  of  the  peer,  and  in  my  opinion  speaks  more  truly  his  senlj- 
menta." 

And  further  on,  speaking  of  the  m^nanimooa  proposal  of 
Great  Britwn  to  refer  the  meaning  of  the  word  Occcfy,  not  to 
the  first  English  Dictionary  at  hand,  but  to  the  "arbitrament 
of  a  friendly  power" — he  says : 

"I  hare  seen  no  speeches  in  either  boose  of  the  British  Parliament  whidi 
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gire  risa  to  the  le&st  erpecUtioii  Uut  .the  views  of  the  ministiy  vill  be 
chtmged  respecting  the  diffsrencea  arising  out  of  the  ClAjtoc-Buln-er  treaty. 
I  see,  indeeiil  there  are  intimations  that  thej  would  bo  willing  to  submit 
them  difilenncea  to  the  arbitrament  of  some  friendly  Power.  For  one,  sir, 
Ido  not  [MTceiTe  how  such  a  proposition  can  be  accepted.  The  qasstion  in 
dispute  IB  hardly  a  question  tor  reference.  It  does  not  relate  to  dispat«d 
bote,  nor  to  the  fur  construction  of  the  engagements  of  the  parties.  It  is  a 
mere  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word— the  word  '  occitpt' — to  bring 
the  matter  within  its  narrowest  compass.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  refer- 
ring to  arbitration  the  meaning  of  the  words  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
States,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  recognize  our  inde- 
pendence, aa  tha  words,  occupy  and  assume  and  ezerdse  dominion  in  the 
Ol^toD-Bulwer  treaty.  The  former  measure  would  be  just  aa  reasonable 
ana  honorable  as  the  latter.  No  arbitrator,  whether  nnderstanding  the 
Bnglish  language  or  not,  can  t«ll  us  better  than  we  now  know  what  a  treaty 
means  when  it  says  that  neither  party  shall  occupy  or  possess  any  dominion 
in  Central  America  except  in  tha  single  case  provided  for  in  the  rider  an- 
nexed to  it  If  any  other  occupatiob  is  rotuned  the  treatf  is  violated,  and 
we  profess  to  know  what  oconPATioH  means  without  resorting  to  the  lexico- 
graphical knowledge  or  good  offices  of  friend  or  foe. 

"  If  England  can  hold  possession  without  occcPAnoN  she  may  make  out 
her  case.  If  she  can  not,  ours  is  made  out.  The  reference  of  such  a  ques- 
tion would  be  bat  a  sabterfiige  unworthy  of  our  position  and  our  cause." 

Well,  indeed  it  may  come  to  that ;  we  may  have  to  arbitrate 
the  meaoing  of  "  free,  fiovereiga,  and  independent  States,"  if 
Lord  Clarendon's  glosa  upon  the  law  be  correct,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  a  gOTemmont  does  not  carry  with  it 
a  recognition  of  the  integrity  of  its  territory.  California,  for 
instance,  would  be  a  veJuaole  acquisition  to  the  crown  of 
Qre&i  Britain.  Her  Majesty's  government  by  no  means  anti- 
cipated the  acqaisition  of  C^foraia  by  the  United  State^ 
when  the  peace  of  Versailles  was  concluded  in  1783.  On  Lord 
Clarendon  8  system  of  international  moralities.  Her  M^esty's 
government  can  quite  as  justly  occupy  California  as  Central 
America. 

But  to  the  »ngle  point  at  issue,  for  this  quibble  about  the 
meaning  of  a  woid,  which  has  but  one  meaning,  may  amuse, 
but  can  neither  nuslead  nor  deter  the  Govermnent  of  the 
United  gtates  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Bucnanan — does  the  language  of  the  Convention  of  1850 — 
"  require  that  Great  Britain,  shall  withdraw  from  her  existing 
possessions  in  Central  America,  including  the  Mosquito  Coast"  ? 

The  British  government  says  it  does  not.  That  it  interferes 
with  none  of  their  existing  possessions.  That  it  is  entirely 
prospective  in  its  operation  and  e£Fect  That  it  merely  pro- 
tiibits  new  acquisitions. 

To  this,  Mr.  Buchanan  replies :  "  If  this  be  the  case,  then  it 
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amounts  to  a  lea^ition  of  their  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government,  to  all  the  possesaiona  which  they 
alread;  hold,  whilet  the  United  States  have  bound  themselves 
by  the  very  same  instmmeut  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  acquire  the  possesBion  of  a  foot  of  terntory  in  Central 
Amenca.  The  mutuality  of  the  Convention  would  thus  be 
entirely  destroyed ;  and  whilst  Great  Britain  may  continue  to 
hold  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  the 
United  States  have  abandoned  the  right  for  all  future  time  to 
acquire  any  territory,  or  to  receive  into  the  American  Union 
any  of  the  States  in  that  portion  of  their  own  continent."  This 
Belf-imposed  prohibition  waa  the  great  objection  to  the  treaty 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  conclusiop,  and  was 
powerfally  urged  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country. 
Had  it  l>eea  imagined  that  whilst  it  prohibited  the  United 
States  irom  acquiring  territory,  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, in  a  portion  of  America  through  which  their  thorough- 
fiirea  to  California  and  Oregon  must  pass,  the  Convention,  at 
the  same  time,  permitted  Great  Britain  to  remain  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  all  her  existing  possesions  in  that  region,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan expresses  the  confident  conviction  that  there  would 
not  have  been  a  single  vote  in  the  American  Senate  in  favor  of 
its  ratification.  In  every  discussion  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Convention  required  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  from 
these  possessions,  and  thus  place  the  parties  upon  an  ixact 
equality  in  Central  America. 

Such  was  the  common  sentiment  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  If  any  alteration  has  taken  place 
m  tnat  sentiment ;  if  we  no  longer  feel  in  as  generous  a  mood, 
it  is  because  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  not  satisfied  with 
equality,  have  clutched  at  exclusive  power,  dominion,  and 
OCCCPANcr.  Much  as  the  word  grates  upon  the  fine  nerves  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  we  are  forced  to  its  repetition  ;  and  to  re- 
peat to  them  also  that  to  American  ears  that  word  occuPAlfCT, 
coupled  with  their  knowledge  of  English  governmental  habits, 
means  "  to  have  and  to  hold^'  to  their  own  special  and  exclu- 
sive use,  benefit,  and  behoof — and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
And,  in  plain  words,  the  American  government  and  American 
people  will  permit  no  such  "  occupancy"  by  any  European 
power.  This  question  must  be  discussed  openly,  and  irankly 
■^for  the  people  and  in  the  people's  language — not  in  the 
jargon  of  diplomacy.  It  is  Amencan  children's  inheritance 
which  is  in  dispute,  and  we  will  have  no  lordly  uncles  making 
"babea  in  the  woods"  of  them.    The  next  generation  of 
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Americans  will  need  all  these  continents  for  elbow-room.  We 
can  not  have  English  forts  and  "  Bay  Island"  colonies  keeping 
toll-gatea  on  our  national  highways.  We  desire  to  be  on  terms 
of  peace  and  amity  with  all  men ;  but  the  fiiendship  of  the 

Ctest  European  nation,  if  it  be  only  to  be  bought  bya  aacri- 
of  the  principle  of  our  own  national  growth,  by  a  mort- 
gage upon  property  already  vested  in  ua,  or  even  by  apostobit, 
18  too  dear  for  oar  market.  Therefore  to  the  following  lan- 
gnage  of  Mr,  Oaas  wo  may  say  most  heartily,  Amen : 

"This  rety  sUte  of  tbiRgs,  hovever,  renders  it  bat  the  mora  proper  to 
regtrd  with  oarefal  attention  the  course  and  oondnct  of  other  natioDB,  (he 

iiretensioDS  ther  advance,  and  the  results  which  their  measures  appear  to 
orGsbadow.  ObTioos  as  this  dutj  is,  it  is  ssarcelj  ever  fulfilled,  bnt  the 
cry  immediatelj  goes  forth,  and  oneo  from  this  place,  that  war  is  desired. 
It  fa  an  idle  chirge,  sir ;  scarcely  deserriog  serious  refutation.  To  adopt 
the  side  of  bur  countrj  in  her  dispute  with  a  foreign  Power  is  not  to  derire 
war ;  it  is  to  desire  that  humiliating  coDcessiODS  should  not  be  made,  but 
that  if  war  is  forced  upon  usve  should  be  ready  to  meet  its  responaibtliUes. 
Its  true  aim  is  to  avert  war,  not  to  invite  it  To  avert  it  b^  showing  that 
we  are  aware  of  our  position,  and  are  not  to  b«  driven  from  it  by  arrogance 
or  mjostico.  Hy  friend  from  Teuiessee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  as  ti^e  a  patriot  as  we 
have  among  as,  in  his  remark  the  other  day,  fell  into  this  error.  He  re- 
newed the  oft-repoated  story  of  my  bellicose  disposition  towards  England, 
(this  is  his  word,  not  mine,)  founding  tho  charge  upon  nothing  better  tliao 
the  freedom  with  which  I  examine  her  pretenuons,  and  the  earnest  denre  I 
expressed,  as  I  am  oonvinced  tliat  my  country  is  right,  that  she  will  yield 
noUunr  to  the  mtjiut  demands  made  opon  Her.  The  Senator  seem<d  to 
think  that  this  course  of  discossion  here  would  be  considered  by  England 
as  a  determination  to  cut  the  gordian  knot  with  the  sword.  So  be  it,  ur, 
if  she  has  the  arrogance  to  view;  the  debates  here  as  trenching  upon  her 
rights  and  honor,  as  a  menace,  to  adopt  a  phrase  which  the  Senator  used 
upon  that  occaition.  If  the  statesmen  and  people  of  Bngland,  in  that  gjririt 
of  assumption  so  often  displayed  in  her  history,  connect  the  free  discussion 
of  our  cause  wiUi  thedetermination  to  appeal  from  the  arbitrament  of  reason 
to  that  of  force,  let  them  learn  to  correct  their  errors  in  the  school  of  espo- 
rience.  I  repeat  what  I  before  said— the  people  of  this  country  desire  no 
war  with  England.  Every  man  knows  the  calamities  which  such  a  rupture 
would  bring  with  it ;  and  certainly,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  with  the  exp»- 
rience  I  have  had,  I  am  among  the  last  to  look  with  satishction  upon  such  a 
prospect  But  we  are  not  to  lay  our  hands  upon  our  mouths,  nor  our  mouths 
m  tlw  dost,  lest  foreign  Powers  should  see  in  the  examination  of  their  con- 
duct a  foregone  determination  t«  engage  in  hostilities.  I  agree  at  least  with 
one  sentiment  recently  advanced  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that  'what  a  gorem- 
m«it  has  to  conrider  is  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  what  is  be&ttmg  the 


honor  and  dignity  of  the  country.'    That,  I  trust,  will  ever  be  our  rule  of 

odifitlead  *  '       '    " ^-" 

a 

English  h       , . 

and  of  this  studied  purpose  to  avoid  giving  ofibnBe  by  avoiding  the  discoB- 


I  to  peace,  st  _..      ._ - , 

meet  it  as  we  may.     We  find  no  example,  either  formerly  or  recently  in 
English  history,  of  this  careful  attention  to  the  feelings  of  another  — **' — 
and  of  this  studied  purpose  to  avoid  giving  ofibnBe  by  avoiding  the 
rion  of  national  difiereneea.    Why,  ^,  the  people  and  the  press  of  E 
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are  «qaklly  Tiolent  in  their  denimd&tioQs  nt  onr  coantiy  kod  btr  position. 
I  am  not  gtdng  to  quote  the  terms  of  atnue  so  layisUj  emploTecL  They 
show  how  improvement  fbUows  practice;  for  in  the  eztensiTe  experience 
we  have  heretofore  had  m  the  recdpt  ot  simHai  natiooal  hnoTBy  we  uare  re- 
weired  none  more  aignificaat  than  ^ese." 

With  one  fact  we  are  particularly  Btrnck,  and  that  is,  the 
vastly  superior  ability  of  Mr. ,  Secretary  Marcy  over  his 
British  opponents.  His  whole  course  has  been  cool,  dig- 
nified, temperate,  and  honest;  whilst  that  of  Her  Majeety^s 
Ministers  has  anfortunately  developed  exactly  the  opposite  ' 
qualities ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  is  the  more 
smustng,  their  damsiness  or  their  irascibility.  Nor  do  we 
imagine  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Dallas  .the  interests  of  the 
tJoited  States  will  be  exposed  to  any  greater  hazard;  or  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  will  find  in  him  a  leaa  worthy  antagonist 
than  his  predeoessor. 

The  whole  coarse  of  this  discusuon,  both  in  England  and 
America  tends  very  clearly  to  show  two  things:  first,  that 
England  means  to  occdpy;  and  if  right  will  not  support  her 
occupation,  she  will  go  near  to  try  what  might  will  do  for  it ; 
and  second,  that  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  mean  that  she  shall  occurr;  and  if  n^A^wUlnot 
persuade  her  to  retire,  they  will  go  near  to  try  what  might  can 
CO  in  the  premises. 

We  had  intended  to  conrader  the  vexed  c^nestdon  of  BriUsh 
Enlistments  in  the  United  States,  but  our  space  warns  us  that 
the  subject  must  be  laid  over. 

In  conclusion  of  the  Central  American  question,  we  have 
merely  to  say,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  of  one  accord  in  that  matter ; 
and  while,  as  a  commercial  people  we  deprecate  war,  as  a 
people  chary  of  their  honor,  and  alive  to  the  vast  significance 
'  of  tne  question,  we  are  ready,  if  God  will  it,  upon  this  issne 
"to  fight  until  our  eye-lids  can  no  longer  wag."  We  will 
admit  but  one  line  of  consideration,  namely,  "the  justice  of 
our  cause,  and  what  is  befitUag  tiie  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
<JOuntry." 
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On  bnd  Ae  Oardencr  give  m«, 
A  fur,  and  only  chM ; 

He  g«Te  it  to  my  keepiDg, 
To  dteriBh— ondefllMl. 


It  )k7  upon  my  boa»n ; 

It  ma  my  hope,  my  pride; 
Perhaps  it  wu  aa  idol, 

Which  I  most  be  denied  i 


For,  just  IB  it  wu  opening 

In  glory  ta  the  day, 
Game  dovn  the  HeaTeoly  Gardener, 

And  took  my  bud  avay. 

Yet  not  in  wrath  he  took  it,^ 

A  Bmile  was  on  his  ftce. 
And  tenderly  and  gently 

He  bore  it  from  Its  phce. 

"  Fear  not,"  nethonght  he  whispered, 
"  Tby  bud  shall  be  restored ; 
I  take  it  but  to  plant  it 
In  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

Then  bid  me  not  to  sorrow. 
As  they  who  hopeless  weep ; 

For  He  who  gave,  bath  taken, 
And  he  who  took,  can  keep. 

And  night  and  mom  together. 
By  the  open  gate  of  prayer, 

ni  go  in  to  my  darling, 
And  ^  bedde  her  then- 
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I  know  tvill  op«n  to  me. 
Poor  ainner  though  I  be, 

For  His  deu  sake  who  keeps  it, 
And  keeps  m;  bud  for  me. 


WILLIAM    WOBOSWOETH. 


In  the  year  1794,  there  arrived  at  Bristol  in  Eogland,  three 
youDg  men,  of  marked  physiognomy  and  striking  personal 
appearance.  Their  ages  were  about  the  s&me.  They  attracted 
immediate  notice — not  only  from  the  fact  of  their  being  noticea* 
ble  men — ^but^more  generally,  from  the  singular  ideas  of  society 
they  professed  to  entertain,  and  were  tnea  endeavoring  to 
carry  out,  with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  One  of 
these — perhaps  the  least  marked  of  any  of  them — died  early ; 
not  too  eariy,  however,  to  leani  how  completely  all  their  hopes 
of  common  happiness — or  rather  of  happiness  in  common — 
vanished  away  before  those  realities  o*  life  which  must  be 
everywhere  met  and  resisted.  He  is  not  now  known,  except- 
ing from  this  association. 

The  other  two  attracted  the  attention  of  a  somewhat  influ- 
ential and  very  worthy  citizen  of  Bristol,  He  saw  at  once 
they  were  no  common  men.  He  took  them  by  the  hand,  when 
he  beheld  them  struggling  with  difficulties,  but  ambitious  of 
fame.  He  opened  his  pUrse  for  their  use.  He  gave  them  the 
first  assistance  they  received  over  that  long  and  weary  road  they 
were  hereafter  destined  to  travel.  All  honor  to  Joseph  Cottle, 
the  Bristol  bookseller,  who  thus  early  acknowledged  the  in- 
spirations, and  thus  warmly  encouraged  the  unessayed  strength 
of  Kobert  Southey  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Of  the  former  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best-abused  men  of  his  day.  He  was  naturally  of 
a  most  ardent  and  sanguine  temperament    He  threw  his  wnole 
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soul  into  whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  as  much  in  earnest 
wheu  he  indulged  his  visionary  anticipationa  of  Arcadian  de- 
hghts  on  the  hanks  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  when,  afler  years 
of  bitter  experience  and  disappointment,  he  labored  for  his 
daily  bread,  among  the  cobwebs  of  the  cotomonwealth  that 
darkened  the  prison  of  the  Tinker  of  Elstow,  and  the  glories 
that  gathered  round  the  British  throne  from  the  flag-ship  of 
the  Hero  of  Tra&lgar,  Hence  he  has  been  charged  with  gross 
inconsistencies.  The  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  it  ia  said,  should 
hare  been  more  cateful  of  appearances.  But  an  honest  and 
sincere  man  can  never  reject  his  own  conscientiouB  convictions. 
The  same  earnestness,  which  in  early  life  threw  him  into  the 
thickest  of  what  he  then  regarded  as  the  battles  of  humanity, 
will,  even  when  the  judgment  of  later  years  has  been  matured 
by  experience,  and  mellowed  by  chastenings  and  changes,  still 
carry  him  forward,  with  higher  faith,  to  better  purposes.  Thus 
it  is  we  love  to  look  upon  Southey.  We  see  hun,  with  that 
noble  appearance  which  drew  from  Byron  his  sneering  admis- 
sion— with  high  hopes  and  manly  aspirations,  momentarily 
carried  away  by  an  ignis'&tuus  light,  which  o^  iteeZ/'we  knew 
must  soon  disappear,  yet  ever  and  always  aiming  at  the  high- 
est— struggling  through  adversity,  and  opposition,  and  the 
desertion  of  friends,  for  a  name  that  men  would  not  willingly 
let  die — giving  all  his  life  to  the  glory  of  his  country  and  for 
the  immortality  of  feme — worn  out  at  last,  and  dying  in  har- 
ness— fitly  represented  by  the  mailed  warrior  sleeping  on  his 
tomb  I 

In  speaking  of  Coleridge,  especially  in  speaking  to  praise 
him,  we  most  separate  the  man  from  his  memory.  "  De  mor- 
tuis  nil,  nisi  bonum."  Never  was  this  truism  more  aptly  illus- 
trated than  in  his  example.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  his  colloquial  powers,  and  the  pecnliar 
induence  he  exerted  in  the  public  lecture-room  and  at  the 
social  board.  In  eveiy  house  he  was  a  welcome  guest.  On 
every  highway  he  travelled,  he  was  the  delight  of  his  educated, 
and  the  astonishment  of  his  illiterate  companions.  With  them, 
his  name  was  the  Wizard.  But  he  was  unfortunate  and  on- 
succeesful  in  all  his  \mdertakings.  Neither  genius,  or  intellect, 
or  influence — neither  the  open  admiration  of  the  public,  nor 
the  private  encouragement  and  warnings  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  loved  him  most,  and  who  were  earnestly  auxioas 
that  he  should  redeem  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  mcreasing 
propensities  and  habits,  could  avail  to  secure  that  respect  which 
all  were  desirous  of  yielding  to  his  virtues,  while  they  could 
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not  deny  the  homage  the?  oSered  to  his  name.  That  part  of 
Cottle's  Bemimscences  which  refera  to  Coleridge,  is  a  melan- 
^  eholy  narrative.  The  old  man  ia  unwilling  to  give  up  his  early 
'  friend.  He  seems  to  linger  around  him,  as  if  in  the  hope  that 
a  part,  at  leasfcof  his  long-formed  and  cherished  wishes  may 
be  realized.  We  close  the  volume  with  a  heavy  feeling ;  and 
turn  irom  the  man  to  his  works,  with  the  genUer  aspixatdon, 
that  the  remains  of  such  rare  and  noble  endowments  may  go 
down  to  posterity  mellowed  by  the  soft  and  refining  light  of 
time — even  as  the  grand  old  ruins  of  antiquity  stand  before 
the  traveller  of  to-day,  hoary  with  the  ages  that  hang  around 
them,  but  sanctified  as  the  relics  of  glory  and  greatness  long 
passed  away. 

There  is  still  standing  in  the  back-ground  another  personage, 
whom  we  now  bring  forward  to  form  the  triumvirate  ;  well 
known  to  his  comrades,  as  a  man  of  modest  and  sterling  worth, 
and  whose  disposition  ia  of  that  persnasive  character — mild, 
calm,  and  even — which  scarcely  seems  to  admit  of  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the  enthusiasm  and  social  impulsiveness  of  the  others. 
They  are  all  friends  together.  Their  object  and  end  of  life  is 
the  same.  They  have  but  onepurpose  in  view,  thongh  differ- 
ent parts  are  given  to  each.  They  look  forward  to  its  accom- 
plishment, knowing  that  much  has  to  be  undertaken,  mnch 
endured,  much  resisted,  and  mnch  overcome.  Of  these,  the 
latest  in  order — h^t  faaile  princeps — is  William  Wordsworth. 

It  is  but  a  few  yeara  ago  since  he  passed  firora  among  us. 
His  sua  went  down  clear  and  unclouded.  He  lived  to  a  hale 
and  hearty  old  age.  His  home  was  on  the  shore  of  the  beau- 
tiful Lakes  of  Cumberland.  Behind  it,  the  bold  mountains 
looked  up  everlastingly  to  the  sky.  Many  a  time  in  manhood 
had  be  wandered  on  their  steep  and  shaggy  sides.  Indeed, ' 
nature  was  to  him  a  peculiar  and  essential  home.  Waters,  and 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  the  song  of  birds,  for  him  had  voices  of' 
silent  melody — ^for  him  had  murmurs  of  perpetual  praise.  He 
consecrated  his  life  to  the  worship  of  that  beautiful  spirit, 
which  has  ever  prraided  over  the  high  imaginings  of  the  human 
mind.  Bat  with  it  was  blended  another  feeling,  by  him  ao- 
kaowledged  as  indispensable  to  the  true  cultivation,  both  of 
the  iatelTect  and  the  heart    In  earnestness  and  in  faith,  he 

Eursued  the  profession  of  his  life ;  in  earnestness — with  the 
nowledge  and  love  of  all  things  around  him ;  and  in  &ith — 
as  having  before  him,  "the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  For 
him,  Beltgion  sanctified  the  teachings  of  Nature,  and  gave  her 
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tke  privilege  of  leading  from  jot  to  joy — of  bo  informing  the 
mind,  and  feeding  it  with  loftj  tnougnts,  that  not  even  ' 

"The  Bnwn  of  sdflBh  men, 
Nor  ereeUnes  wha«  no  kindness  is,  gor  ill 
The  drearj  inUrcoorse  of  daily  life. 
Should  e'er  previil  agidoBt  ub,  or  distorb 
Our  cheerful  fiuUi,,that  ill  which  we  behold 
Is  fall  of  blesBngs." 

The  early  life  of  all  great  Poeta  is  generally  tlie  same.  It  is 
a  record  of  continned  struggle^  oppositions,  and  disappoint- 
ments. A  few  may  have  escaped  the  severity  of  the  common 
fate ;  but  all  have  ehared,  more  or  less,  in  its  crosses  and  vexa- 
tions— have  experienced  tte  bitterness  of  poverty — mourned 
the  loss  of  friends — or  suffered  unjuatly  from  the  effects  of  sel- 
fisbnes^  persecution,  and  prejudice.  So  strongly  indeed  is 
this  beheved  to  be  the  case,  that  most  young  bards,  when  they 
have  failed  in  their  first  essays,  immediately  fiy  for  consolation 
to  the  "  verdict  of  posterity."  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
true  poet  is  not  recognized  by  his  own  generation.  He  may 
have  labored  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  and  been  affected 
by  particular  circumstances ;  and  these  may  have  arisen  through 
his  own  fault,  the  fault  of  others,  or  most  probably  of  both. 
But  generally  speaking — and  especially  as  education  advances, 
will  it  more  certainly  be  the  case — no  man  of  marked  origi- 
nality and  true  inventive  genius,  will  escape  the  notice,  or 
finally  fail  in  receiving  the  adtoiration  of  bis  contemporaries. 

This  wa£  the  case  with  Wordsworth.  He  came  forward  la 
a  singular  manner.  His  own  claims  were  out  of  the  common 
track.  The  English  ear  had  long  become  insensible  to  any 
thing  but  the  monotonous  melody  of  Pope,  and  still  craved  for 
soma  new  and  rougher  Dryden,  to  satirize  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  times.  The  latter  was  a  child  of  the  commonwealth ; 
but  never — as  Johnson  in  no  very  enviable  mood  remarks — 
after  its  dissolation,  came  up  to  the  promise  of  the  flattery  he 
laid  on  its  Protector.  When  that  passed  away,  to  use  an  old 
proverb,  he  out  hia  coat  according  to  his  cloth;  and  became  a 
smatterer  of  Beli^on,  by  way  of  pleasing  a  venal  and  licen- 
UouB  Monarch.    He  does  not  bear  the  true  mint  stamp. 

There  were  many  who  made  good  verses  after  the  fashion  of 
Pope.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  Johnson's  model.  The 
great  Book- Worm  had  knowledge  enough  to  be  a  poet,  but  it 
was  not  of  the  right  kind.  Excepting  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
And  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  he  had  never  travelled  outside  of 
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London.  That  was  iaa  world.  No  man  can  ever  he  greflt 
irom  imitation  or  learning — least  of  all,  a  great  poet.  Obser- 
vation, and  experience,  and  a,  knowledge  of  men  and  things  as 
well  as  books — an  eye  that  loves  to  look  on  nature  in  all  her 
«han{png  moods,  and  a  heart  that  can  understand  and  appreoi- 
&te  the  common  sympathies  and  charities  of  life — above  all,  a 
toste  for  those  objeota  on  which  the  imagination  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  an  earnest  application  for  the  development  of  the 
high  faculties  connected  with  it — these  all  are  of  the  essence  of 
poetry.  You  may  have  them  all,  and  yet  notbea  poetout- 
taardly — that  is,  not  convince  others  that  you  are  one — but  to 
'  be  one,  you  must  have  them.  The  dissertation  in  Baraelas 
describes  the  poetjcal  education  grandiloquently ;  but  we  veiy 
much  doubt  whether  Johnson  was  not  more  sensitive  to  the 
rounding  of  his  sentences  than  to  their  substance  and  truth. 
Hence  he  was  a  good  imitator  in  poetry,  and  with  the  tools  of 
some  masters,  produced  admirable  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
of  workj  bat  he  could  make  nothing  original. 

About  this  time  also,  several  other  stars  began  to  appear  in 
the  literary  firmament.  Shelley  was,  head  and  son],  an  Atheist. 
He  absolutely  believed  in  nothing-sunless  it  were  in  some 
creation  of  his  own  brain.  There  is  no  great  name  in  English 
history,  for  whom  we  have  so  little  sympathy  or  respect.  In 
his  scope  of  imagination  and  powers  of  intellect,  he  may  have 
been  aH,  and  even  more  than  his  friends  asserted  of  him;  but 
not  the  most  varied  attainments,  nor  the  most  gorgeous  and 
lavish  display  of  mental  riches,  can  ever  make  up  n>r  the  ab- 
sence of  tnat  higher  feeling  of  reverence  and  love,  which  sanc- 
tifies the  gifts  of  the  Creator  as  blessings  to  mankind.  One 
unyielding,  unbending,  unelastic  spirit,  seems  to  pervade  all 
his  poetry.  Outwardly,  it  is  not  the  freshness  of  tne  morning 
dew-drops — inwardly,  it  is  not  the  crystal  clearness  of  the  foun- 
tain, or  the  dripping  cave.  There  is  something  wanting  here — 
wanting  there — wanting  eveiy where;  that  inaeacribable  influ- 
ence, which,  like  the  breathing  of  the  wind,  we  can  not  see 
either  coming  or  going.  It  is  'tne  hardness  of  self-reliance — of 
self'createdness — of  presumptuous  power;  the  elevation  of  the 
intellect  to  a  lordly  sphere ;  which,  as  it  did  not  at  £rst  call 
into  being,  so  it  never  afterwards  can  regnlate  or  control  as 
one  of  the  superior  intelligences,  or  "  orders  bright"  It  is  this 
mournful  failure — where  every  man,  as  a  poe*,  must  necessa- 
rily and  eternally  fail — that  gives  to  his  higher  strains  some- 
thing of  the  subduing  interest  of  a  shipwreck.     "  How  beanti- 
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fill  is  Sleep !  Sleep,  and  his  brother,  Death  I"*  The  same  kind 
of  feeling  comes  over  u^  we  fimcy  we  should  have  experienced, 
had  we  been' called  to  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  Alpine  Lake, 
as  sad  and  silent  spectators  of  that  melancholy  faneral  pyre  l 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  mach  of  Byron,  He  emerged 
from  the  horizon  like  a  brilliaiit  meteor.  From  his  bkth  and 
rank  in  society,  he  attracted  universal  attention.  The  peculiar 
circomstaDces  under  which  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
public  &vor,  won  all  hearts  to  his  side.  The  praise  of  his  per- 
sonal beauty,  was  a  gilded  cup  of  dattery.  No  great  name 
ever  appeared  in  English  poetiy,  with  sucn  au^icious  omens 
to  cheer  it  on.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  depth  and  character 
of  Byron'a  poetry,  sprung  from  the  single  intensity  of  his  hate. 
His  mind  had  heen  early  and  fatally  warped.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  peculiar  circamstancea  above  referred  to,  operat- 
ing on  his  sensitive  and  excited  feelings,  he  imagined,  that  the 
fairest  hopes  of  his  youth  were  blasted,  and  the  bright  visions 
of  love  and  beauty  for  ever  dimmed  before  his  eyes.  There 
can  we  think  be  no  doabt,  that  if  these  latent  feeling  had  not 
been  thus  early  developed  from  the  accident  of  his  birtli  and 
the  injudiciousness  of  his  domestic  education,  England  might 
have  lost  an  illustrious  poet,  but  would  have  gained  a  virtuous 
and  valuable  citizen.  Many  persons  will  perhaps  be  Burprised 
to  hear,  that  Byron  owed  much  to  Scott  and  Wordsworth. 
Thev  judge  from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  their 
wxitangB.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  We  can  not  stop  to  point 
them  out  now — the  case  rests  entirely  on  internal  evidence^ 
bat  he  should  never  have  sneered  at  the  Lakers  unless  he  had 
previously  destroyed  the  Giaour. 

It  is  by  his  descriptive  pieces,  that  he  will  be  best  known  to 
posterity.  Some  of^ these  seem  to  be  almost  above  praise.  We 
can  bjr  no  means  agree  with  those,  who  make  it  a  point  to  re> 
fuse  him  all  merit.  He  was  a  strong  admirer  of  Tope ;  hot 
more  than  any  other  person,  he  broke  up  the  regular  monotony 
of  his  cadences  and  periods,  Eind  threw  into  his  hereic  rhyme 
the  relief  of  those  varied  pauses,  which  add  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  dignity  of  heroic  verse.  As  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  he  was  not  a  godless  nor  an  unbelieving  man.  We  are 
almost  certain  that  his  heart  was  on  the  side  of  religion ;  bat 
the  errors  of  education,  and  the  pride  of  nature  seemed  to 
rebel  against  its  acknowledgment    With  more  genius  than 

KxlptioD  over  the  gates 
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Thomson,  hia  place  will  probably  be  assigned  to  him  in  the 
same  rank. 

We  have  yet  another  name  to  place  on  our  discnrslTe  cata- 
logue. When  Keats  died,  England  mourned.  There  has  been 
no  auch  promise  since  the  days  of  Milton.  Of  all  EnglishmeD, 
he  wears  the  richest  poetic  dress.  Its  beauty  and  lustre  remind 
xa  of  the  foliage,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  of  tropic  climes. 
Every  variety  of  color  is  arranged  in  the  most  natural  and 
tieteml  manner. .  Over  all  is  thrown  the  softened  light  of  a 
setting  summer  sun. 

We  have  never  been  made  ac<^uainted  with  hia  religious  ten- 
dencies. His  mind  was  essentially  classical.  He  loved  to 
wander  in  the  shades  of  GJrecian  Mythology.  His  imagination 
went  out  with  those  fabled  gods  and  goddesses,  to  walk 
through  the  consecrated  woods,  to  linger  by  the  mystic  foun- 
tain, to  bathe  in  the  dews  of  the  midnight  moonlJeamH  that 
trembled  to  awaken  the  dreams  of  the  beautiM  sleeper.  No- 
thing like  this  was  ever  akin  to  infidelity.  Miss  Barrett  de- 
scribes Lucretius,  as 

"  nobler  than  hia  mood, 

Who  dropped  Iub  plummet  dovn  the  broad. 
Deep  muTerse,  and  said— No  God  I 

Findiiu  no  bottom,  he  denied 
Dirinm  the  Diviiu,  and  died, 
Chief  Poet  on  the  liber  side. 

By  grace  of  Ood—" 

and  said — ^No  God !  Now  is  it  pos^ble  for  an  Atheist,  on  any 
known  principle  in  nature,  to  be  «  poet  ?  Just  think  of  it  for 
a  moment.  His  impressions  must  all  be  taken  from  nature, 
and  yet  he  set  himself  up  entirely  above  nature.  There  is 
neithcrreasonnorfeeling  to  support  him.  One  leaves  him  half- 
way, and  the  other  never  comes  near  him.  His  pride  andpie- 
aumption  are  equally  ridiculous.  His  forms  of  beauty  are 
square,  ideal  images,  wanting  that  shadowy  outline  and  lading 
perspective,  which  alone  are  able  to  reveal  the  true  grace  and 
ezpK^ion  of  Art.  In  those  professions,  where  sun,  and  sky, 
and  earth  are  the  primary  fountoinB  of  imagination,  the 
Atheiat  is  to  the  believer  what  a  Chinese  picture  is  to  the 
landscape  of  Claude,  or  a  Hindoo  idol  to  the  statues  of 
Canova.  Lucretius,  though  the  writer  of  the  most  splen- 
did Latin  extant  was  nevertheless  a  philosophical  hypo- 
crite ;  and  was  vain  enough  to  imagine  tSat  the  world  would 
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be  the  gainer,  by  subatituting  logical  axioms,  and  implied 
personifications  of  nonentities — for  we  can  not  better  de* 
Bcribe  tbem — in  place  of  those  higher  though  to  ua  still 
imperfect  representations  of  piety,  which  have  consecrated 
the  genius  of  Homer  and  Yirgil  to  the  last  recorded  time. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  convictions  of  Keats  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  feel  quite  sure  they  were  not  those  of  Godwin  and 
Shelley.  But  this  we  never  can  know.  He  is  ffllent  now — to 
misapply  hia  own  line — "  Silent  upon  a  peak  of  Darien." 

From  this  digression,  we  must  now  return  to  "Wordswort"h. 
We  spoke  of  his  claims  as  being  outof  the  common  track.  He 
put  forth  an  idea  which  startled  the  poetical  world ;  but  it  was 
*  m  &ct,  no  more  than  what  has  been  acted  on,  ever  since  the 
first  line  of  poetry  was  written  or  sung.  It  was  simply  an  ex- 
pression, in  so  many  words,  that  the  highest  efforts  of  the  imagi- 
nation need  not  necessarily  imply  a  connection  with  those  higher 
objects  which  have  always  appeared  to  be  associated  with  it. 
To  those  who  were  then  living  in  a  highly-cultivated  age,  and 
for  whom  the  reEnements  of  education  had  culled  out  the 
choicest  specimens  of  wit  and  learning,  such  an  idea  seemed 
hardly  worth  refuting.  They  had  always  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  heroic  verse  must  have  in  its  conception,  something  peca- 
liarly  striking  and  original— original,  yre  mean,  in  that  sense 
which  means  something  entirely  new — and  had  hence  been  led 
to  consider,  that  the  province  of  a  great  poet  lies  outside  of  the 
beaten  paths  of  humanity,  and  that  the  man  himself  must  be 
above  the  common  pursuits  of  life.  But  Wordsworth  made 
no  rash  or  vain-glonous  assertion.'  His  life  had  been  conse- 
crated to  the  study  of  one  great  Art.  He  had  made  it  his 
profession,  his  hope,  his  love.  He  knew  that  he  must  main- 
tain an  obstinate  struggle  against  the  misapprehension  of  its 
nature,  and  the  misapplication  of  its  principles.  He  knew  this 
perhaps  all  the  better  from  the  fiict,  that  nis  first  conflict  had 
been  with  his  own  impressions. 

We  think  that  Wordsworth  was  right.  We  generally  believe 
that  the  earliest  poets  are  the  best;  and  that  those  who  come 
after  them  can  only  succeed  in  giving  pleasure,  by  new  combi- 
nations of  the  same  images,  and  different  expressions  of  the 
same  ideas.  In  carrying  out  this  isolated  notion — with  which 
there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  moral  or  natural  world — it  is 
even  deemed  proper  to  go  still  further,  and  claim  for  its  object 
a  peculiar  exemption  from  the  trammels  of  artificial  or  acquired 
knowledge,  and  a  sure  reliance  on  some  kind  of  inspiration  or 
rapture,  which  is  to  come  from  above,  we  know  not  when  or  how, 
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and  to  lead  we  know  not  whither.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the 
nameVatea — Prophet  or  Seer — was  first  used  by1:hoae  who  min- 
istered at  the  sacred  oracles.  In  this  way  we  can  easily  account 
for  its  popular  veneration.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  assumption  of  the  name  for  somewhat  different  purposes, 
was  accompanied  by  the  same  titles  and  privileges.  Every  one 
knows,  that  in  early  daya  the  traditions  of  the  people  were 
preserved  and  handed  down  by  voice  and  song.  Every  one 
also  knows,  that  the  effects  of  some  of  these,  at  certain  times 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  have  been  represented  as  ex- 
traordinarily  powerful  and  mysterious.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted as  much  to  the  character  of  the  people,  as  to  the  magic 
influences  of  music  and  verse.  Besides,  half-civilized  nations 
make  use  of  the  images  of  objects  and  things,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  sound ;  and'by  this  means,  the  early  languages  were 
at  once  the  most  simple  and  the  most  compreLensive. 

Now  this  feet  has  given  rise  to  an  idea,  more  or  less  preva- 
lent among  all  critics,  that  the  early  languages  were  far  better 
adapted  for  poetic  uses,  than  those  of  modern  times ;  and  that 
as  the  world  progressed  in  the  refinements  of  social  and  mental 
cnlture,  and  particularly  as  the  .imitative  arts  opened  and 
expanded  over  the  dwellings  of  mankind,  the  employment 
of  words  became  so  common  as  to  designate  the  varieties  of 
each  particular  species — thus  lessening  by  degrees  their  figura- 
tive meaning,  and  finally  losing  sight  entirely  of  their  symbolic 
character.  We  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it.  Do  those  who 
are  thus  credulous,  really  wish  to  go  back  to  the  pristine  ages 
of  the  world  ;  to  give  up  all  that' has  been  acquired  by  oentu- 
lies  of  experience,  and  intelligence,  and  progress;  to  become 
a^ain  the  rude  barbarian,  the  wild  man  of  the  woods,  clothed 
with  skins,  and  living  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  forests ;  to  be 
^ain  subject  to  the  lawlessness  of  rude  strength,  to  have  no 
nghts  of  property,  and  at  the  best,  to  be  only  partially  secure 
in  their  own  dwellings,  and  by  their  own  firesides?  And  all 
for  what?  In  order  to  get  rid  of  a  few  words  which  have 
grown  up  to  suit  the  wants  and  usi^es  of  the  world ;  and 
which  in  fact  are  not  out  of  place,  because  they  prevent  a  cir- 
cuitous explanation  throngh  signs  and  figures,  wnich  of  tiiem- 
selves  required  a  long,  and  often  ended  in  a  vague  and  nnsatis- 
&ctory  explanation.  On  this  principle,  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Bgypt,  and  the  picture-writings  of  Central  America,  are  the 
grandest  poems  extant. 

Nor  do  the  above  assertions  derogate,  in  any  manner,  from 
the  distinguished  functions  of  the  poetical  priesthood.    The 
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Poet — ^the  Vates,  Propiet,  or  Seer — ^is  still  the  Bamfl.  He  is 
still,  as  ever,  a  sacred  minister.  BecaoBe  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  wiser,  and  richer,  he  has  therefore  lost  none  of  the 
&e^ess  of  lids  early  piety,  nor  any  of  the  mystic  halo  of 

"  The  light  that  nonr  was  on  sea  w  land, 
Tba  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream." 

Through  all  the  increase  and  development  of  social  thought— 
OTer  all  the  excursions  of  science,  and  aU  the  grand  discoveries 
that  have  rolled  along  on  the  wheels  of  human  progreaa— by 
new  lights  and  old  ones — ^by  true  lights  and  &lse  oaes — in  the 
modem  tongae  of  the  West,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Eastern  sym- 
bolism— ^have  there  still  gone  forth  utterances  £rom  that  Spirit 
of  high  communion,  "  and  visitation  of  the  living  God ;"  trans- 
cendmg  the  imperiect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  making 
all  things  a  sound  of  blessedness  and  love. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  the  subject ;  and  hasten  on 
to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Poet  has  exemplified  the  thought  and  theory  of  his  own  voca- 
tion. Were  the  world  a  thousand  times  better  or  worae  than 
it  is,  and  the  men  of  the  present  generation  above  or  below  the 
standard  of  their  predecessors,  it  would  not  affect  either  the 
truth  or  justice  of  those  ideas,  whose  influence  extends  alike 
over  the  grandeur  of  htmuin  strength,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  prejudices.  Detractors  of  every  kind  have  been  found 
in  every  age.  There  will  always  be  some  who  hate  to  hear 
Aristides  called  the  just.  Wordsworth  outlived  the  moat  of 
his  calumniators,  and  lived  to  see  the  whole  crowd  of  them 
out-voted,  and  put  to  confusion. 

The  nature  of  his  subjects,  is  the  first  point  to  which  we 
would  call  attention.  He  never  strains  aflet  lofty  themes.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  is  happy  in  all  his  selec- 
tions. Any  man  who  follows  one  ruling  idea,  or  in  common 
language,  ndes  a  hobby,  is  sore  to  fall  into  some  kind  of  ab- 
surdities. The  experience  of  a  few  years  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  errors  of  moulding,  and  top  oiEf  the  useless  and  unsightly 
excrescences.  So  it  was  with  Wordsworth.  His  early  ten- 
dency was  to  extremes.  This,  however,  is  a  fault  on  tiie  right 
aide.  No  bad  consequences  will  follow,  unless  the  judgment 
be  depraved  or  the  heart  perverted.  What  we  would  wish  to 
say  more  parljcularly  in  this  place,  can  beat  be  understood  by 
glancing  over  the  index  of  his  writings.  There  arefound  side  by 
side,  whatever  may  please  the  humblest,  and  whatever  may  satis^ 
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the  purest  imd  moBtcultiTated  taste.  There  is  pastoral  Michael, 
and  elassio  Laodamia — simpleWe  are  Seven,  and  the  suUime  Ode 
—the  Maiden  by  the  Dove,  and  the  Shepherd  Lord — the  Cum- 
berland Beggar,  and  lines  on  the  Birer  W^e — the  Miscellaneous 
Sonnets,  and  QooAj  Blake  and  Harry  Gill.  No  writer  in  the 
English  langoage,  has  thrown  these  lights  and  shadows  in 
such  beantiiiil  distinctness,  over  the  pathway  of  Engb'sh 
poetry.  Th^  are  like  well-springs  of  water  poured  ont  to 
enrich  a  dry  and  uncumT^ted  soil.  We  rejoice  that  one  man 
was  raised  up,  to  develop  by  all  the  powers  of  a  humble  and 
happy  life,  these  healthm,  moral,  and  natural  influences.  And 
we  T^oice  the  more,  because  he  was  that  bane  of  all  practical 
men — a  Poet — every  whit  as  much  a  man  in  this  busy,  work- 
ing-day world  of  ours,  as  if  he  had  proclaimed  it  by  advocat- 
ing some  one  of  its  many  noisy  and  contentious  systems  of 
charity ;  one  for  whom  has  been  breathed  the  beautiful  invo- 
cation: 

"  Bleesings  b«  with  them,  and  etenul  pn^s^- 
The  Poets — who,  on  eartii,  have  mue  us  ban 
Of  truth  tnd  pun  delight,  bj  heavenlj  Itija." 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  analy- 
sis of  Wordsworth's  theory.  That  we  deem  entirely  unneces- 
sary, and,  what  to  some  may  appear  strange,  irrelevant  To 
aay  that  he  proved  it,  amounts  to  nothing.  The  fact  is,  that 
theory  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  domimon  of  poetry.  The 
resistance  he  met  with  in  the  start,  ^x)se  mainly  from  ignor- 
ance. He  stood  in  the  light  of  an  adventurer  jnst  setting  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  journeyed  fer  over  unknown 
waters  and  into  unexplored  countries ;  he  did  not  seek  for 
gold,  or  jewels,  or  treasures,  though  these  were  all  there ;  he 
found  a  people  of  simple  and  primeval  habits,  unaccustomed 
to  the  fictitious  wants  of  civilized  life,  whose  wishes  were  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  circle,  whose  worid  was  bounded  by  their 
single  district,  who  lived  where  their  fathers  lived,  and  died 
where  their  fathers  died ;  and  he  brought  back,  as  evidences 
of  having  dwelt  among  them,  those  trophies  of  success  now 
everywhere  recognized  as  gathered  from  the  ample  domain  of 
nature.  The  on^  wonder  now  is,  why  the  route  he  took  was 
never  travelled  before.  There  is  therefore  not  much  to  be 
gained  by  laying  any  particular  stress  on  this  portion  of  our 
subject,  as  our  Dusiness  is  with  the  man,  and  not  with  the 
theory. 

The  di^tingoiehing  feature  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  is  its 
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meditative,  or  enthasiastic  character.  Ferbaps  some  persons 
may  smile  at  this  classificatioD.  We  can  console  ourselves, 
however,  by  believing,  that  enthusiasm  is  something  difierent 
from  folly  or  extravagance.  We  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
any  genaine  poet  ever  ^vent  wild  from  fits  or  trances.  Oar 
faith  in  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  has  in  it 
something  higher  and  surer  than  such  a  creed.  Did  we  believe 
in  that,  we  would  pride  ourselves  on  doing  something  better 
than  writing  this  article.  And  since  we  have  gone  thus  far, 
we  may  as  well  say  in  addition,  that  when  we  speak  of  enthu- 
siasm, we  take  it  in  the  good  old  English  acceptation  of  the 
word.  It  can  perhaps  be  best  defined  l>y  negatiTes.  It  is  not 
a  rapt  or  visionary  imagination ;  it  is  not  an  irregular  overflow 
of  feeling ;  it  is  not  a  blind  disregard  of  conseqaencea ;  it  is  not 
intellectual  pride ;  it  ia  not  extravagant  performance ;  it  is  not 
religious  ebullition  ;  it  is  not  sanctimonious  hypocrisy.  It  is 
never  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  common-sense.  A  man 
may  be  a  zealot ;  but  he  must  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  him.  Enthusiasm  without  reason,  is  madness  or  fanati- 
cism. 

We  can  not  particularly  specify  the  prominent  qualities  of 
genuine  enthusiasm.  Many  different  characteristics  unite  to 
make  up  the  man.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  poet  All  the 
varied  professions  of  life  are  wide  fields  for  its  le^timate  ex- 
ercise. It  is  alike  real  in  activity  and  in  repose.  It  was  with 
Bacon  and  Cromwell — with  Newton  and  Hampden— with 
Pascal  and  Turenne.  We  may,  however,  cite  two  singular 
exceptions.  Of  directly  opposite  charaeters,  and  on  directly 
opposite  principles,  Washington  and  Bonapuie  were  not  en- 
thusiasts. 

This  character  of  Wordsworth  ia  sustained  by  his  portraits. 
They  all  indicate  a  reflective  mind.  Sereneneaa,  is  written  in 
large  letters  oo  his  broad  and  contemplative  brow.  Each  of  his 
poems  bears  this  distinct,  individual  impress.  Where  he  fail^ 
it  seema  as  if  some  accident  had  occurred,  producing  a  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  throwing  a  cloud 
or  gloom  over  the  sunshine  of  his  mental  disposition.  Bat 
this  rarely  happens.  He  reposes  on  the  conaciouaness  of  an 
inward  strength,  which  as  it  sustained  and  bore  him  onward 
i^ainst  opposition,  and  discouragement,  and  ridicule,  so  ever 
after,  when  the  wreck  of  the  world's  harsh  judgments  were 
strewn  over  the  sands  on  which  they  were  reared,  it  continued 
to  shield  him  from  those  tainta  of  popularity  and  abuses  of 
soccess,  which  too  often  end  in  the  most  deplorable  conse* 
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quences;  attribated  by  the  trae  believers  in  "frenzy"  to  the' 
eccentricities  of  genius,  bnt  which  in  fact,  are  the  bona-fide 
results  of  ill-regulated  passions,  miaznided  affections,  and 
,  vicious  propensities.  From  all  these,  the  Chief  of  the  Ijakers 
was  entirely  free. 

The  characters  which  he  nndertakes  to  describe  are  alwaj's 
drawn  in  a  plain  and  straight-forward  manner.  Each  one 
seems  to  stand  distinctly  by  itself.  Most  persona  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  has  been  peonliarly  happy  in  the  common  walW 
of  life.  This  originated  entirely  in  the  perverted  notion  of  his 
poetical  theory  we  alluded  to  above.  It  was  not  a  mistake,  so 
to  regard  it,  as  long  as  it  stood  on  debatable  ground.  Bnt 
when  once  that  was  settled,  and  settled  for  ever,  the  man  and 
his  theory  became  immediately  merged  in  the  general  princi- 
ples-of  the  art  Thus  it  is  that  h^  pastoral,  his  classic,  and 
his  philosophical  characters,  all  stand  on  their  own  merits. 
They  are  each  to  be  judged  according  to  the  degrees  of  plea- 
sore  and  instruction  they  severally  confer.  If  he  has  oeen 
more  happy  in  some  than  in  others,  he  is  only  in  the  same' 
situation  with  many  who  have  gone  before  him. 

We  have  no  intention  of  palliating  or  excusing  his  &alts — 
for  the  best  reason  in  the  world — that  we  do  not  intend  to 
mention  them.  That  he  had  them  like  all  other  men,  no  one 
undertakes  to  deny.  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  the  cy- 
nic's privilege  in  exposing  those  sores  and  weaknesses,  which 
are-  the  common  lot  of  ^1,  alike  in  the  highest  and  in  the 
humblest  stations  of  life.  We  know  that  it  is  unfortunately 
the  practice  with  many,  to  seek  for  &ults  when  even  their  dis- 
coverv  would  prove  unavailing  and  impotent  to  injure  a  noble 
and  elevated  character.  Even  where  no  tan^ble  defects  can 
be  raked  up,  it  is  customary  to  draw  on-  the  imagination  for 
some  supplementary  idea.  If  a  man  had  not  been  what  he 
was,  he  might  have  been  something  different.  We  remember 
one  ambitious  critic  parading  the  discovery,  that  Words- 
worth's great  fault  was  a  want  of  sympathy  with  men  and 
life.  It  struck  us  at  the  time,  that  he  possibly  might  have 
been  familiar  with  his  writings  — ■  though  we  very  much 
doubted  it  The  discovery,  however,  is  quite  easily  accounted 
for.  The  critic  was  one  of  that  distinguished  class,  whose 
new-fangled  fantasies  are  daubed  so  thick  over  all  the  works 
of  genius  and  art.  He  belonged  no  doubt  to  a  company  of 
amateur  artists,  whose  chief  employment  seems  to  be  in  seek- 
ing out  every  thing  new  and  wonderful ;  who  invent  and  jum- 
ble  together  a  set  of  striking  phrases,  either  for  the  discovery 
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of  hidden  meanings,  or  for  the  destrpotioD  of  Ethama;  who 
would  spoil  the  natural  beauty  of  a  landscape,  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  to  light  some  blasted  tree  or  dismal  cavern ;  and  who 
proclaim  their  devotion  to  the  worship  of  Truth,  by  showing 
her  naked  before  a  whole  rabble  of  satyrs  and  bacchanals. 
We  confess  to  no  sympathy  for  any  tiling  of  this  kind.  We 
would  shield  the  objects  of  our  veneration  and  r^ard  from 
sudh  signal  notoriety  i  i^^d  particularly  those  exalted  charac- 
ters, who  having  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  are  now 
stamped  as  sterling  by  the  general  approbation  of  mankind. 

The  nature  of  all  poetiy  is  essentially  the  sanie.  It  is  im- 
possible to  define  it  in  spo^  terms.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  paitictuar  rules  for  its  execution  as  an  art,  or 
to  measure  either  its  progress  or  decline  by  laws  similar  to 
those  which  regulate  the  diSerent  branches  of  physical  and 
moral  science.  Seeing  is  said  to  be  believing.  But  in  poetry, 
something  more  is  required.  A  certain  degree  of  faith  must 
be  given  to  the  created  deceptions  of  the  mind,  befi^re  the  im- 
agination can  embody  those  creations  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
at  once  recognized  as  the  breath  and  spirit  or  inspiration  of 
all  natural  acquirements.  Then  it  is,  l^at  a  man  oecomes  a 
poet.  Then  it  is,  that  he  loses  all  knowledge  of  poetry  as  an 
art,  by  losing  himself  in  the  art  itself  If  he  can  not  keep  up 
this  deception,  he  degenerates  into  a  connoisseur  or  a  critic 

We  apply  these  remarks  to  Wordsworth  in  qualified  terms; 
in  fact,  their  application  must  always  be  qualified,  as  they  are 
but  general  approximations  towards  the  expression  of  a  felt 
and  pervading  iofiuence.  The  idea  of  being  a  poet  by  pro/fe*- 
aum,  IS  ordinarily  hooted  at  and  ridiculed  as  something  absurd 
and  incongruous.  The  generality  of  mankind  believe  in  natu- 
ral inspiration,  precisely  as  they  believe  in  cardinal  virtues. 
They  tnink  that  in  all  the  other  pursuits  of  life,  including 
those  which  come  under  the  description  of  the  fine  arts,  educa- 
tion, and  industry,  and  perseverance  are  all  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  lasting  name ;  in  the  province  of  poetry  alone — whoas 
universality  extends  over  all  knowledge,  whose  impassioned 
feelings  are  uttered  in  every  lango^e,  and  whose  silent  im- 
pressions have  been  felt  in  bringing  back  things  gone  out  of 
mind,  and  in  restoring  or  renewing  things  destroy^ — do  they 
think  that  some  species  of  involuntary  enthusiasm,  that  sees 
shapes  in  the  clouds,  and  hears  voices  m  the  winds,  is  to  take 
the  place  of  that  information  and  experience,  without  which 
no  imitator  of  nature  can  convey  to  others  a  just  and  corre- 
sponding idea  of  his  own  impressions  ? 
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Like  paintjag  and  Bcolptare,  pootry  is  a  copy  from  natore. 
The  execution  of  the  former  indeed,  is  conflned  more  strictly 
within  certain  mechanical  limits.  All  of  them  imply  skill  and 
design.  The  boy  who  carves  his  boat,  and  fits  it  completely 
with  saijs  and  rigging,  and  the  man  who  sketches  a  honse, 
mth  every  door  and  window  perfect  in  it,  are  neither  of  them 
necessarily  scnlptors  or  painters.  They  imitate  exactly  what 
they  nndertidce;  and  when  they  have  done  this,  they  hare 
done  all.  And  yet  this  is  a  part — and  a  very  large  part,  too — 
of  the  profusion  of  tht^e  arts.  The  painter  must  learn  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  and  the  sculptor  most  understand  the  ose  of 
the  chisel.  Without  them,  they  would  both  remain  mute  and 
inglorious.  If  we  now  turn  to  a  sister  art,  we  shall  probably 
find  all  that  seems  to  be  wanting  here.  Any  man  who  by  na- 
ture understands  the  power  of  music,  or  even  he  who  has 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  this  mysterious 
agency,  will  be  at  no  Idsa  to  comprehend  wnat  is  tluit  spirit, 
or  breathing,  which  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  every  thing  in 
nature,  and  whose  expression  must  be  represented,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  by  every  design  of  genius,  and  every  labor  of 
art.  In  these,  natural  taste  is  the  foundation  of  all  proficiency. 
The  first  attempts  are,  and  most  generally  will  be,  feeble  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  greatest  masters  have  risen  by  slow  de- 
grees. The  true  aniat  will  persevere  from  one  degree  of  pro- 
gress to  another;  from  the  bending  shrub  to  the  lofty  tree; 
from  sea  to  land ;  frvm  earth  to  heaven ;  from  the  inanimate 
body  to  the  human  form  divine, — eve^where  and  all  the  time 
growing  in  grace  and  expression,  and  for  ever  approaching, 
but  never  reaching,  the  full  fruition  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the 
overflowing  fountain  of  all  his  labors.  If  he  be  inspired,  it 
will  be  the  inspiration  of  love,  and  not  the  rapture  of  fknoti- 
cjsm. 

We  shall  continue  in  our  next  the  more  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
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THE     PHILOSOPHY    OF     LIFE. 


Ko.3. 

To-HoKROW  t    Wbcrelbn  not  to^y  r 

l^ng  anbegnn 

Ib  never  done ; 
Read;  Act  ilone  is  "Ym," 

To-Uorrow !    Wherefore  not  to-d^  f 

Oood-will  in  need 

la  prompt  of  deed ; 
Help  to  ootne  is  erer  "  N^." 

To-M«mw  t    Whwoftire  not  to-di^  t 

The  f  Bt  to  wut 

Oanes  Blill  too  Imte ; 
Done  kt  once  alone  is  "Tea." 


FATE. 

{OIROUUST^IIOa     AMS     ORANOB.) 

No.S. 

GiBcuioTAiici  and  ohanoe  will  die, 

Change  or  pass, 
Like  the  wind,  the  doad  in  A.J, 

Leaf  or  grass. 
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Cbuoa  and  dreunuttBoe  mnst  take 
8hap«  from  thee — 

Whftt  tlum  mllest,  the;  mml  make, 
Dowbe. 


Circumstance  and  chance  will  end 


Braak  them  to  iby  wUl,  or  bend— 
SdfisFate. 


THE  CHEONICLES  OP  PBESEPOUS; 

OB,   FIVB  TEAB3  DT  THE   LIFE   OP  A  GBKTUMAN-PApMEB    IK 
THS  EINGDOH  OF  NEW-JBBSET. 


HISS  WADDIXB  "SISAJS  WSML.' 

Sbobtlt  after  oar  tea-p&rty  in  honor  of  Mr,  Jones  Oart- 
vright,  we  were  invited  to  a  little  party  at  Miss  Waddle's. 

Befote  relating  tbe  events  of  that  oremng,  and  their  conae- 
gaencea,  we  most  introduce  the  reader  to  Misa  Waddle,  and 
tns  most  distingoished  "personages"  of  that  *'ilk,"  who 
adorned  "  good  society"  in  Persepolia. 

Hiss  Waddle  was  the  only  d&n^ter  of  a  widowed  mother. 
An  eatiy  inclination  for  literary  pursuits  had  led  her  to  the 
circnlating  library  of  the  village  in  which  they  lived,  and  the 
ciroolating  library  had  led  her  quite  away  m>m  the  village,, 
into  a  pleasant  little  land  of  her  own,  situated  in  a  very  remote 
and  impoaaible  country,  where  she  had  built  herself  a  castle  of 
the  fashion  called  "  Spanish."  The  lord  of  this  country  was 
an  interesting  young  gentleman,  of  acute  sensibilities  and' 
lai^  moustache  J  between  whom  and  herself,  at  some  iadefi- 
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nite  period  of  time,  a  matrimonial  alliance,  she  felt  assured, 
was  destined  to  take  place.  Her  native  Tillage,  and  all  which 
it  inherited,  fell,  therefore,  into  great  contempt  with  her,  and 
she  turned  up  her  nose  continoallj  at  the  "  nice  joung  gen- 
tlemen" who  measured  tape  in  its  stores,  or  the  sturdy  young 
farmers  who,  upon  festival  occasions,  were  the  ornaments  of 
its  ball-room.  In  short,  her  distaste  for  what  delighted  her 
more  unsophisticated  friends  became  so  notorious,  that  no  one 
felt  any  surprise  at  seeing  her  sitting  alone  at  all  such  merry- 
makings, taking  no  part  in  the  feativitiea,  but  looking  rather 
as  if  M.6  were  mentally  rehearsing  the  &7orite  ballad  of  "  My 
heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here,"  and  waiting 
with  great  patience  and  resignation  for  the  advent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger,  who  was  winning  a  large  degree  of  gloiT 
in  foreign  countries,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  coming  oack 
with  a  "  star  shining  upon  his  breast"— to  say,  "  Adorable 
Anna  Maria,  behold  me  at  your  feet    I  oft  have  heard  that 

{'OU  were  fair,  but  report  has  done  you  injustice.  You  are 
ovehest  of  the  lovely,  I  have  culled  in  other  lands,  these 
many  sultry  suns,  a  IJoiiqnet  of  unfading  glory — take  it,  my 
Anna  Maria ."  She  always  closed  her  eyes,  heaved  a  flut- 
tered sigh,  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  throbbing  breast  when 
the  ideal  stranger  "  said  he  loved,"  and,  rising,  left  the  place, 
with  swimming,  Juno  gait.  So  that  in  a  little  while  the  vil- 
lage belles,  heartless  wretches  that  they  were,  said  as  she  left — 
"Anny  Mana  has  gone  to  look  for  her  beau  vietd.^^  Wait  awhile, 
ladies.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  every  pussy-cat  two  af- 
ternoons— and  Anna  Maria  Waddle's  sun  is  not  yet  aet.  She 
is  still  upon  the  sunny  side  of  thirty.  Indeed  she  was  so  short 
and  plump,  and  had  such  rosy  cheeks  and  curly  hair,  and  such 
a  love  or  a  little  "  nea  r^roussS,"  that  time  shook  hands  with 
her  without  leaving  the  prints  of  hia  fingers  anywhere  upon 
her  firm  and  glistening  flesh;  and  if  she  were  single  until 
thirty  it  would  be  greatly  to  her  credit  and  the  credit  of  her 
constancy  for  waiting  tiU  that  age  for  the  return  of  her  heau 
ideal  &om  other  lands,  and  entirely  scorning  the  temptations 
held  out  by  the  periodical  offers  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  the  "rising  young  lawyer"  of  the  next  town.  It  is,  per- 
haps, useless  to  mention  that  TAiss  Waddle  was  possessed,  in 
her  own  right,  of  a  snug  little  ferm  in  the  vicinity,  and  ten 
thousand  dollara  in  United  States  sizes.  Neither  of  these 
things  ever  entered  the  minds  either  of  the  schoolmaster  or  the 
lawyer,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  village  of  Persepolis,  like  all  the  other  godchildren  of 
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buried  ereatnesa  whioh  are  ecattered  thioagh  the  land  broad- 
cast, aoa  bold  foitb  to  the  world  a  perpetual  sign  and  adver- 
tisement  of  pure  Americau  taste  aod  ingenuity  in  nomencla- 
ture, consisted  almost  of  a  single  street,  running  at  right  an- 
gles with  ttie  river,  and  ornamented  on  either  aide  with  a 
taTem,  a  hay-scales,  a  great  many  posts  to  tie  horses  to,  two 
or  thrae  fitorea,  a  butcher's,  bak^s,  blacksmith's,  oobbl^'a 
ahops,  and  other  pnblio  buildiuga  of  inferior  importance. 
This  street  was  called  Main  street,  probably  because  it  was 
the  only  one  in  the  town.  If  there  were  any  other  reason  for 
the  name,  we  have  never  been  informed  of  it,  .  Continual  tra- 
vel kept  it  always  dusty  in  dry  weather,  or  kneenSeep  with 
Qiud  in  wet,  presenting  tne  pedestrian  with  an  agreeable  diver- 
sification of  torment  On  the  right  and  left,  pleasant  roads  and 
green  shady  lanes  led  away  over  an  undulating  and  thickly 
wooded  oountiy,  disappeuing  in  the  vallejrs  or  wrapping  them- 
selves like  proles  around  the  loftier  swells,  and  so  losing 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  tall  old  woods,  which  rounded 
in  the  landscape  like  a  frame. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  Mtun  street,  near  where  the  village 
began,  was  Blank  House ;  and  a  little  farther  along,  on  the 
right  side,  Blank  Hotel.  The  latter  was  an  ancient  and  com- 
fortable-looking inn,  BuiTonnded  by  tree^  and  pleasantly  shaded 
about  the  door  leading  into  the  garden  with  clambering,  sweet- 
Bcented  vines,  and  rose-of-sfaaron  trees  in  iUU  bloom.  In  the 
fipont,  a  heavy,  low-browed  porch,  only  covering  the  windows 
of  the  first  story,  was  almost  covered  itself  with  the  sweet 
brier,  clematis,  and  champany  rose.  Here,  of  a  summer's 
momine,  a  summer's  aflBmoon,  and  a  summer's  evening,  in 
'short  the  whole  summer's  day  long,  sat  the  innkeeper,  Herr 
Meyer,  a  worthy  Bntehraan,  with  a  large  pipe  in  his  month,  and 
a  small  dog  by  his  aide.  His  sign  ezEibited  a  foU-cbeeked 
Butch  sun,  struggling  with  a  number  of  fat  clouds,  and  bear- 
ing the  modest  motto  of  "Good  entertainment  fox  man  and 
horse." 

But  Fersepolis  was  about  to  be  convulsed  with  curiosity,  and 
Miss  Anna  Maria  Waddle's  heart  to  be  torn  with  contending 
passioiiB.  Much  about  the  hour  of  noon,  on  a  certain  day  m 
October,  a  fashionable  drag,  containing  a  gentleman  and  ser- 
vant, drove  into  the  village.  A  cou]:de  of  dogs  trotted  beneath 
the  wagon,  and  a  couple  more  lay  in  the  bottom.  The  gsntle- 
man  was  evidently  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  was  exercising 
hU  dogs,  even  wbilst  travelling,  with  a  doe  regard  to  thcor 
health  and  trainiDg. 
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The  geatleman  had  a  moustache,  and  his  monstaidie  was  jet^ 
black. 

Thegentlemaa  brought  his  hoTses  to  a  walk,  and  examined 
the  "  !w>uae"  and  the  "  Hotel,"  as  if  in  donbt  which  of  the  two 
to  ohoose.  Heir  Meyer  sat  upon  his  potch  and  smoked,  only 
exhibiting  his  Titali^  by  an  oooasioiiial  puff  of  eztraordinaiy 
TJ^r,  or  an  deration  of  his  pondetons  biows,  aa  if  in  scorn 
that  ally  one  should  heratote  at  choosing. between  himself  and 
his  upstart  Tan^e  rival  over  the  way. 

The  trayeller  decided  upon  Herr  Meyer,  and  droTe  up  to  tlifl 
door.  A  cloud  of  unusoal  density  boated  away  above  lua  bead, 
and  sailed  off  in  triom]^  towarda  the  now  pme-board  Grecian 
temple  of  his  rival.  Be  rose  &om  bis  seat,  and  oondnoted 
the  Bta^mger  into  the  house  with  a  laconic — "  Mynheer  ish  wel- 
oome." 

In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  the  stranger  might  be  seen  sit- 
ting with  his  host  upon  the  old  stoop,  smoldaa  an  indefinite 
number  of  cigars,  as  men  sit  and  smoke  who  have  dined  to 
their  lildng  and  care  little  for  the  morrow. 

"Who  can  he  be?"  exclaimed  the  village  of  Perse^Us,  with 
the  onanimity  c£  a  Gredc  chorus.  Old  Mro.  Waddle  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  when  the  stranger  lighted  his  first  cigar,  and 
d»  exclaimed,  "  Bkes  my  soul  I" 

Miss  Anna  Maria  Waddle  was  at  ihat  moment  in  the  very 
paro^r^sm  of  inspiration.  She  was  painting.  B^eoting  the 
threadbare  feahionof  copying  things  as  they  arf^she  aspired 
to  the  more  diffioolt  task  cS  imaginary  creations.  The  trinmpb 
ofartapon  whiohshewasengt^edwaaamediteTRlsoene.  In 
the  centre  appealed  a  castle^  bo  oppressed  with  ^e  that  its  walls 
slanted  each  in  a  different  direction,  and  whose  shadow,  con- 
■cdous  of  its  appioadhing  dissolution,  had,  with  caramon  in- 
gistitai^  mn  entuedy  away.  A  moat  sutronnded  the  oastle^ 
and  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  f^erentiog  it  from  following 
die  example  of  its  shadow.  The  order  of  architecture  was  the 
conmosite  Oothio,  or  tea-box  nnmber  one  in  the  middle,  and 
tea-Doxes  nombers  two  and  three  upon  either  side.  Two  men 
the  bank  weiQwaiting  patienuT  to  catch  a  forlorn  damsel 
leaned  OTWtbebatdeiaeatB  of  toe  donjon-keep  in  a  daring 
and  oaireleaB  manner,  and  mieared  to  be  making  en>erimentd 
in  baluiang,  and  was  piolMUy  of  a  philoBc^cal  torn  of 

Affina  Maria  locdced  up  from  bar  paiatuig,  and  sud  to  fair 
iiaaAac,  "  What  ii  the  matter?" 
Bat  her  mother  made  her  no  answer,  only  ^M  Q[aE^>ed  fair 
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hands,  shook  her  head,  and  eaid  piously,  "  Yea — Eeau  was  a 
hairy  man." 

Anna  Maria  started  from  her  seat  and  lan  to  tdievindow.  A 
^laaoe  sufficed.  He  was  there.  He  had  letomed.  The  oasUe 
in  Spun  was  realized.  The  lord  of  the  oonntry,  with  his  moos- 
tache,  was  before  her  eyes.  Constanoy  would  have  its  reward, 
and  the  coarse  of  true  love  run  unruffled  to  a  summer  sea  of 
heavenly  delights. 

"My  beau  ideal!"  exclaimed  Anna  Maria,  end  die  sunk 
fainting  in  her  mother's  arms. 

The  old  lady  was  rather  alarmed  at  first,  but  it  was  not  a 
bad  faint  Miss  Waddle  conld  not  affiird  to  be  long  insensible, 
or  lose  for  more  than  a  minnte  the  chance  of  contemplating  the 
stranger  who,  as  she  immediately  determined  in  her  own  mind, 
had  left  his  own  for  sunny  lands,  many  years  sinoe,  and,  aftra* 
perfonniug  prodigies  of  valor  in  remote  Oriental  regions,  had 
returned  towards  the  setting  sun  in  the  prime  of  his  maDiiood 
and  zenith  of  his  iiune,  to  r^ose  his  laurelled  htow  upon  the 
'  bosom  of  consoling  and  native  affection.  She  save  a  nutter,  a 
little  smile  stole  over  her  &ee,  she  shook  her  nn^eraaa  if  sue 
were  playing  upon  an  invisible  guitar,  and,  commg  suddenly 
to  yerv  active  me  again,  darted  to  the  window  and  gaeed— but 
who  snail  paint  tiiat  gaze  ?  it  hnshed  old  Mrs.  Waddle^s  heart 
with  terror  and  amaze. 

"What's  that  black  thing  on  his  nttdnr  lip?"  said  Mrs. 
Waddle. 

"  Mother,"  stud  Miss  Waddl^  majestioally,  "  Mother,  it  is  an 
imperial" 

"  Imperial,  hyson,  soudhong,"  said  the  old  lady,  innooently, 

"Oh,  motiber,"  cried  Miss  Waddle,  "torture  not  my  ears 
with  sudi  debased  allusions.  Drag  not  to  earth  the  spirit's  soar- 
ing wing,  just  ba&ed  in  snnliffht  at  tbe  toaat  of  love." 

"Oh,  d«r  BOX  alive  I"  said  Mrs.  Waddle,  *'6k  my!  what 
pretty  tmbcs." 

"  That  toft  upon  the  cism  prodaiiiui  him  more  thui  man," 

"I  don't  see  the  use  of  that,"  said  tbe  tAA  lady,  shaking  her 
bead  doubtAilly. 

*'  Pshaw,  mother,"  said  Wm  Waddle,  wiA  s  toaa  of  her  own, 
addmc  in  a  kind  <n  stage  whimper  to  herself  whilst  she  glanced 
OT<r  uie  blinds  at  the  nnoonstaoos  atruiger:  *'Why,  an  wt^, 
am  I  doomed  tiynya  to  be  misconoeiTed,  sarronnd»  with  nn- 
ideal  hearts^  and  nnoiee  cold  as  Nova  Zembla's  snows?  Ah, 
why?   PeriuqpB  thexe  is  an  eobo  in  ftt>  breast  whiidt  aaswus-^ 
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why?  Mother,  th&t  toft  upon  his  ohin,"  said  she,  taming 
ahortlj  upon  tnat  aged  and  intiiiiidated'  peraon,  "in  foreign 
lands,  where  emperoTS  and  piinceB  of  the  blood  are  central  sons 
whioh  radiate  the  globe,  ana  all  ia  droaa  that's  not  nobili^  with 
sixteen  qaarteringa  oa  its  azure  shield,  nothing  but  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank  are,  bv  the  law,  allowed  to  wear." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Waddle,  meekly,  "if  I  was  a  man  I 
would  not  cry  at  that,  Anny  Mariny." 

"Oh,  dull  and  careless  sool,"  exclaimed  Misa  Waddle,  "can 
I  be  her  child  ?    Answer  me,  spirits  I" 

The  spirits,  however,  said  nothing  in  reply ;  but  at  this  junc- 
'  ture  old  Dinah,  the  cook,  chambermaid,  waiter,  noise,  and 
hooaekeeper,  in  one — a  combination  of  characters  which  ap- 
peared to  have  had  the  same  efEect  upon  her  FalstafF  imagined 
water  would  upon  him,  and  swelled  her  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits  of  humsoity — rolled  into  the  room,  and  amnonnced  the 
strange  gentleman's  servant 

Anna  Maiia  seated  heraelf,  stilled  her  beating  heart  by  fold- 
ing her  arms  t^htly  across  her  bosom,  composed  her  features 
to  an  impressiTe  placidity,  and,  nodding  towards  the  door, 
said: 

"Let  the  illnstrioos  stranger's  &ithfal  servitor  approach  and 
tall  his  story  to  oox  ear." 

"  Young  man,  yon  kin  come  in,"  said  Dinah,  endeavoring  to 
*imitate  her  young  mistress,  who  was  her  beau  ideaL  but  failing 
to  cross  her  arms  entirely  by  reason  of  thegreat  breadth  and 
devation  it  was  neoeesary  to  Overcome.  "  lou  kin  come  in — 
de  missus  am  'greeable  to  see  you." 

The  young  man  entered,  and  presented  his  master's  compli- 
ments to  Miffi  Waddle.  Ejs  master  had  sought  the  village  of 
Fetsepolis  to  indulge  in  a  few  days'  diooting,  a  sporting  friend 
having  informed  him  that  quail  and  partoi^e  aooiuidea  in  its 
vicinity.  Mynheer  Meyer  liad  informed^  him  further,  ^lat  by 
fax  the  best  snooting  in  the  neighborhood  was  to  be  found  upon 
the  ^m  belonging  to  Miss  Waddle,  which  stretched  for  some 
distance  along  the  brook,  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  present  his  compliments  to  Misa  Waddle,  and 
respectfully  inqoirewhetiier  she  had  any  objeotion  to  his  amus- 
ing himself  ft«  a  day  or  80  on  her  grounm  AU  this  was  neatly 
conveyed  in  a  delightfullv-ecented  note  with  a  laoe  border,  and 
an  ingenious  motto  ia  tne  tipper  lefV-hand  comer,  intimating 
that  love  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods.  Miss  Waddle 
restraiaed  herself    It  cost  her  an  effort  altogether  Buperhuman 
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R>  do  so ;  but  she  restruned  hetself.  She  did  not  fidl  on  the 
yoang  man's  neck,  and  weep  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  joy.  She 
could  have  done  so  with  the  heartiest  good-will ;  bat  she  re- 
struned herself,  and  requesting  him,  with  a  smile  to  which  all 
the  bees  of  Hymettus  lent  their  aocnmnlated  sweetness,  to  take 
a  chair ;  she  turned  to  the  little  rosewood  escritoire,  the  deposi- 
tory of  her  most  cherished  feelings,  her  odes  to  "silence," 
."Eros,"  and  "the  moon,"  and  other  fugitive  pieces  depicting*, 
in  touching  lines,  the  solemn  sadness  of  her  londy  &le ;  and, 
with  a  trembling  hand  and  beating  heart,  produced  an  answer- 
ing missive.  This  was  surmountf^  by  two  hearts,  barbarously 
■skewered  together,  and  depending  from  an  exaggerated  dart 
which  was  carried  upon  the  shooldera  of  a  stout  in&nt  in  a 
most  disgraceful  state  of  nuditv. 

"Happy  Steanqeb,"  said  Miss  Waddle,  "  whose  heart  per- 
mit?  you  to  enjor  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  the  report 
of  whose  gun,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  woodland  dell,  conveys 
with  &vonte  dog's  excited  bark  enbhantiDg  music  to  your  listen- 
ing ear;  in  whom  the  vigor  of  youthful  freshness  and  enjoy- 
ment leaps  wild  in  every  swelling  vein ;  believe  me,  nothing 
could  convey  sincerer  pleasure  to  a  heart  which  sadness  brood- 
ing o'er  for  many  months  (years  would  be  better,  but  it  won't, 
do  to  say  years,  said  Miss  Waddle  to  herself)  has  covered  with 
its  Azrael-wing,  and  turned  to  midnight  gloom,  than  the  con- 
soling thought  of  having  been  able  to  afford  a  pleasure  which, 
alas  I  it  can  never,  never  hope  to  know  itself.  Shoot,  happy 
stranger,  shoot! — Akna  Mabia  Thebesa  Sofhbonia  Wad- 
dle.'" 

Miss  Waddle  folded  the  letter ;  the  young  man  took  it  and 
went  out  Miss  Waddle  had  not  strength  enough  to  rise  and 
Bee  whether  the  happy  stranger  was  still  sitting  upon  the  stoop. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  closed  her  eyes,  and,  revelling  in 
the  graceful  curling  smoke,  seen  bv  her  mind  s  eye  issuing  from 
the  happy  strangers  lips,  she  beheld  a  crowd  of  Onpids,  ia  &ct, 
all  the  loves,  disporting  themselves.  She  beheld  the  young 
man  present  her  note:  she  fancied  the  happy  stranger  held  it 
for  a  brief  moment  to  nia  heart  before  he  broke  the  seal — and 
then — and  then — could  it  be  true — he  smiled,  and,  smilinK 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  "Ah I"  exolaimed  Miss  Waddle,  "I 
am  bom  and  dying  in  the  sweet  breath  that  makes  me." 

"  Massy  souls — tn&t  Dinah  always  leaves  Uie  door  on  a  oraok," 
said  Mrs.  Waddle ;  "  and  it's  blowing  right  in  your  ear,  Anny 
Manny."  ' 
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Snu  twm  vty  wrdtyar. 


b  m  J  Boul  is  tewed  to  bra. 

Orxbcdebski  says,  that  tlie  OhaiiBoii  byltamband  De  T&qni- 
erafl,  of  which  our  motto  fonna  the  firat  stanza,  is  imtteii  in  mx 
diflereTtt  langoE^^s — the  first  stanza  in  Bomanoe,  the  second  in 
Tnscan,  the  third  in  French,  the  fourth  in  Gascon,  the  fifth  in* 
Spanish,  and  the  sixth  in  a  jumble  of  them  alL  Of  all  the 
Iroubaaotirs  named  in  the  Trumfo  S Amort,  Messire  Bamband 
most  have  been  in  the  voist  strait  to  express  the  passion 
of  hia  breast,  to  sing  with  five  tongnaes  at  onoe.  But  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman  had  a  much  oetter  time  of  it  than  Miss 
Anna  Mana  Theresa  Sophronia  Waddl^  vho  was,  alas  I  pre> 
rent^  by  a  cruel  fortune  &om  usiQg  her  native  English  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  she  most  ardently  desred,  and 
compelled  tO'  keep  the  single  tongue  she  was  mistress  of  in 
wearisome  inactivity  for  the  space  of  two  mortal  days. 

Shortly  before  dispatching  hia  man,  John,  with  the  note  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chajgter,  the  stranger  had  said  to  Mynheer 
MOTer,  "Whose  house  is  that?" 

And  Mynheer  Me^  answered  and  sud,  *'  Miss  Waddle's." 

"  Oh  I  an  old  maid,"  said  the  stranger,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
gust and  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Ter  tuyful— -no  1"  said  Mynheer. 

"  Wliy  do  you  say  iixst  Waddle's  house,  then  ?" 

Mynl]^  lighted  a  fresh  pipe,  and  explained.    To  shorten 


Mynneer's  story— Miss  WadiUe  was  youne  and  fiur :  for  books 
and  muaio  a  wonder  among  women;  Miss  Waddle  was  an 
oi^an;  ]l£ss  Waddle  had  a  &rm. 

TThe  straoger  pricked  his  ears. 

Misg  Waddle  nad  a  hoose. 

The  sttanger  nodded'  pleasantly  tovards  that  domidle^  as 
mnch  as  to  sot,  "We  lunre  it  in  our  eye." 

Miss  Wadme  had  ten  thousand  in  the  six  per  cents. 

The  stranger  exclaimed,  **  The  devil  I"  and,  rising  with  some 
hasten  called  his  man  John ;  and,  after  being  closeted  with  him 
ioT  half  an  hour,  dbpatehed  him  upon  the  errand  to  Miss  Wad- 
dle, which  oooaaioned  sooh  commotion  in  the  susceptible  bosom 
of  that  desolate  and  deserted  fiiir. 
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Two  d^B  passed.  The  stranger  was  not  seen  agtun  open  the 
■toop.  He  went  away  very  early  in  the  morning  with  hia  gnn, 
dogs,  and  serrant,  and  did  not  return  nntil  the  shadowB  of  even- 
ing had  settled  npon  the  town.  Darker  shadows  than  those  of 
erening  settled  upon  Miss  Waddle's  mind.  Every  day  the 
strang^s  man  brought  a  present  of  game ;  but,  somehow  or 
other^  she  ooold  never  catch  him.  The  man  left  the  game  in 
the  katohen,  with  a  polite  message  for  Miss  Waddle,  uid  van- 
ished. Miss  Waddle  was  veiv  near  her  wita'  end,  and,  being  a 
lady  of  no  small  property  in  tnat  way,  she  had  travelled  a  great 
.  distaooe,  and  was  proportionably  &tigned.  The  Azrael-wing 
of  sorrow  shrouded  her  mind  in  more  than  nsoal  gloom.  She 
read  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chilloo,"  and  "the  fl^TTfnnna  of  her  dim 
abode" — although  it  was  verv  fine  weather,  and  the  sun  shone 
most  amamngly,  and  wouldn't  go  under  even  the  smallest  cloud 
— "fell  on  her  as  a  heavy  load,"  and  she  repeated  in  a  stem, 
Bad  wa^,  very  torihle  to  near, 

"  It  mtj  be  ntontlu^  w  TMI^  or  daj^ 
I  keep  no  count,  I  take  no  note; 
I  bwre  DO  Iiope  my  eyM  to  laiae, 
.And  dew  ttem  of  tluir  drMiy  nratoi 
JCm  oauth  aft  to  Mt  n»  fi«I" 

"Deepui,"  said  Miss  Waddle,  brightening  np  as  she  came  to 
the  last  part  of  the  stanza ;  *'  Tve  learned  to  love  de^mir.  Yes, 
Fve  learned,  to  love  ib  Now  let  fortune  do  its  wor^  ha  I  ha  I 
The  pang  is  past,  the  sternest  trial  as  the  last.  Whether  he 
oome^  or  wheUier  he  return  no  miB«,  my  lips  are  sealed — for  I 
can  su£^  and  be  still."  * 
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Men  and  Jimea  of  the  BevolvMon;  or.  Memoirs  of  El&anahWatr^ 
son,  including  Journals  of  3Vat«&  in  Europe  cmdAmmca,Jrom 
1777  to  1842,  with  his  correspondaux  with  ptiblic  men,  and 
reminiscmces  and  meufento  of  the  Hevolu^on.  Edited  by  his 
BOD,  Winslow  0.  WatBon.  Now- York :  Dann  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lisbeis. 

It  is  a  subject  of  coostaut  regret  witb  Americans,  tliat  the 
records  of  the  great  atniggle  for  national  independence  are  of 
80  general  a  nature.  The  Uterature  of  other  civilized  countries 
is  full  of  home-sketches;  chronicles  of  particular  places;  lives 
of  individuals ;  ntemoira  and  journals  of  great  and  little  actois 
in  the  drama  of  life.,  French  literature  particularly  abounds  in 
them.  Prime  ministeis,  princes  of  the  blood,  secretaries,  pages, 
soldiers,  and  pretty  women,  all  leave  "Memoiris  pour  servir  a 
Vhistoire."  Whether  prompted  by  individual  or  nationtil  vani- 
'  ty,  or  a  proper  and  philosophical  deaire  to  add  something  to 
the  general  store  of  information,  the  labors  of  even  the  humblest 
of  &ese  contributors  add  Bomething  valuable  to  history.  A 
people  rather  of  action  than  reflection,  among  Americans  writ- 
ing is  "caviare  to  the  general."  We  have  scarce  time  enough 
to  spare  &om  business  to  attend  properly  to  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. Americana  commonly  travel  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
by  an  "express-train,"  making  no  stop  at  small  places  on  the 
road.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
appropriate  to  ledgers  and  commercial  correspondence ;  hence 
reliable  knowledge  of  home  life  in  America  is  unattainable  by 
foreigners.  They  can  get  no  deeper  than  the  newspapers,  and 
of  them  we  are  unhappuy  forced  to  say  what  Lord  BoUngbroke 
said  of  History :  "As  for  that,  we  know  it  to  be  a  lie." 

The  histoiy  of  the  Hevolutionary  time  in  America  is  particu- 
larly bald ;  bald,  we  mean,  in  respect  of  records  of  private  his- 
tory. The  lives  of  the  chief  actors  in  it  have,  indeed,  been 
written  and  rewritten  after  a  sort;  but  their  memoirs  are  gene- 
rally such  as  deal  only  with  the  great  events.  Every-day 
matters  are  left  out.  The  judge  is  always  on  the  bench ;  tlie 
soldier  always  sword  in  hand;  the  statesman  wears  always  the 
colors  of  hu  trade.  Our  history,  in  short,  is  always  in  full 
dress  to  receive  company,  and  too  fine  by  half.  We  want  a 
little  more  of  the  daily  food,  more  plain  roast-beef,  and  less 
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confectioneT^.  If  is  a  great  miatake.  Nothing  would  look 
better  in  print  than  a  plain  story  of  all  the  ina  and  outs, 
up-risiDgs  and  down-^ttinga  of  American  in-door  life.  It  is  the 
most  wholesome  and  honorable  that  evec  was  lived  by  any 
people.  Outwardly,  new  manners  and  fine  fashions  hare  blur- 
red the  native  grace  and  plainness  of  our  life;  inwardly,  at 
home,  the  virtuons  simplicity  of  the  eailv  days  of  the  Bepablic 
remains  untarnished.  Home  is  eTery  toing  to  us.  The  Bible 
sheds  its  hallowed  influence  upon  fOmdbt  every  family  circle. 
It  is  the  family  book  of  America.  The  genuine  force  and 
hearted  goodness  of  American  nature  expands  beneath  the  genial 
influence  of  that  dear  place — Home.  The  world  is  our  battle- 
field. There  we  rush,  and  brag,  and  strive,  and  dash  ahead ; 
always  busy,  always  in  a  whirl ;  vet  cool-headed,  and  not  a  bit 
too  nnselfisn — in  iact,  rather  hard  and  grasping  than  otherwise. 
At  home  we  are  diSerest  people.  We  isowte  ourselves  there, 
it  is  true,  and  have  no  idea  oi  what  the  French  call  "  society. 
We  abhor  strangers,  in  ^t,  almost  as  much  as  Horace  did  the 
"profiinum  vulgus"  The  family — our  own  family,  wife  and 
little  ones,  dear  old  father  and  mother — are  all  we  want  there. 
Any  other  interrupts,  brings  discomfort,  puts  a  pound  of  starch 
into  papa's  collar  and  mamma's  lips,  and  makes  every  body  ex- 
quisitely unnatural  and  disagreeable.  Thus  we  are  not  known 
abroad.  The  world  has  a  false  idea  of  us :  that,  however,  is 
iiot  the  world's  £tult.  How  could  it  know?  If  we  wrote 
"home  life"  in  auto-biographies  and  memoirs,  and  journals,  it 
might  learn  something  of  the  truth ;  otherwise,  nothing  at  all. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  Mr.  Watson's  Memoirs  is,  that 
they  let  us  a  little  into  the  private  life  of  the  time  he  writes  of. 
We  have  Lee's,  and  Qraydon's,  and  Greene's  Memoirs ;  Trum- 
bull's and  Thatcher's  contributions  to  history;  and  Mrs.  Mercy 
Warren's  history,  in  some  respects  an  invaluable  book,  in 
others  scarcely  to  be  relied  on.  The  lady  was,  like  most  ladies, 
a  little  headstrong,  and  snf&ciently  partisan.  Later  we  have 
had  the  lives  of  many  great  men  of  Bevolutionary  &me ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  these  deal  very  little  with  home  life ;  the  men 
they  treat  of  are  rather  used  as  the  necessary  appendages  to 
great  historical  events,  than  as  human  beings  with  a  d^y  life 
of  their  own. 

"My  lather,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "from  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  near  the  close  of  his  life,  which  was  protracted  to  more  than 
four-score  years,  was  in  the  habit  of  recording  his  observations 
of  men  and  incidents."  Would  that  many  other  Americans  of 
that  time  had  cultivated  the  same  valuable  habit. 
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Tha  work  aboonib  in  ezoeU^t  nuiterial,  aad  the  style  is  mm- 
ple  and  ploasiiig. 


Und,  ue  flnt  Europeui  foot  vrumessed.  Among  tho  pious  and  derotediu- 
grimsof  the  IbyflowoTi  Edwird  Window,  ttie  tUrd  gOTWDor  of  the  in&at  oo- 
m^,  ml  an  etwigdic  and  ommicnoni  leader.  Prom  him  I  am  deacended  in 
the  oxlli  generation  on  my  mother*!  dde.  Bom  and  nartnred  among  the  de- 
scei^a&ts  of  the  Poritana,  I  was  earir  imboed  with  their  \aA  MntimtatB 
of  idi^om  and  political  liber^.  H;  &ther  and  all  mv  ivUtiTea,  wHh  a 
fflir  exoeptiona,  were  sealons  and  active  Whigs,  lading  with  their  lunds  and 
puraea  the  ^lonona  atmg^e  for  Independence.  I  remained  at  the  (Wdinaiy 
oaaimon-«c£ool  mitfl  Uie  age  of  firarteen.  TUa  achotd  waa  kept  by  Alex- 
aadar  Seammal  aod  Pdag  wadawmtb,  both  afterwarda  dtaUngniahed  OBI- 
ceia  in  the  rertdotianary  ani^.  In  common  wUb  the  otiier  paaiotic  tfiUlM 
of  the  age,  Ui^  eridently  aaw  the  approach  cf  the  coming  tempeab  I 
remembra  tliem  aa  eady  aa  1771,  iidently  atadying  mHita^  tactica,  and 
hare  often  aeen  them  engaged  in  a  garden  adjotoing  n^  &aur'a^  drilling 
eMh  other.  They  ftrmed  the  boya  into  a  military  oompany,  and  oar 
adbool  aoon  had  toe  ^  <rf  a  miniature  ataenal,  with  onr  wooden  gms  and 
tin  b^oneta  aomtBded  aromd  the  walla.  At  twelve  e'dod^  the  word  waa 
given,' to  ann8,'andeftdib(^Beizedhia  gun;  th«o,  led  by  dOur  Scammel 
or  Wadaworth,  we  were  tan^t  mOitaiT  evolutions,  and  manned  ov«r  billa, 
through  awamps,  often  in  ue  rain,  In  the  perfininance  of  these  embiya 
mUitify  datice.  A  aad  and  imwradve  commentary  npon  the  eAot  trf 
these  early  inflnencea,  is  afforded  by  the  bet  that  half  this  company  pai^ 
ished  in  tae  conflicts  of  the  Bevolation.  Scammel  wu  tall  in  peraon,  ex- 
ceeding nx  feet,  Blender  and  active.  He  was  kmd  and  benevolent  in  his 
bdings,  and  dently  beleved  bv  his  pupUa.  He  was  eminently  digtln- 
goiahed  daring  the  Revolution  for  bis  c<»idiiet  and  braver^.  In  1777,  he 
was  veiy  Gtmspicaoiis  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  leading  bis  rt^jbunt  ^  the 
New-Huiqishire  ttwpi,  in  a  deiperate  charge  upon  BwKcmu'a  linM.  At 
tJie  siege  of  Terictown,  be  lield  the  imptnlmit  station  <h  A^jntant-Qeneral 
to  Washington's  army,  and  there  M  m  a  p ' '^'  "-"^-*- 


s  reconmdaance  opon  the  Britiah 


"In  theaunthofSqitember,  1779,  at  Qte  age  ttf  fifteen,  I  left  my  native 
plaoe^  and  preoeeded  to  Providence,  Bbode-Iimd,  to  engage  in  my  qtpnn- 
tiecehqi  with  John  Brown,  the  fonnder  of  Brown  UolTeraity,  and  then  (me 
of  the  moat  extendve  and  energetio  merohaQts  of  Americft. 

**  In  tiiB  Deoembw  of  that  year,  Ute  tea  vras  destroyed  at  Boston,  and 
onr  dimntes  with  the  mother  coontzy  began  t«  assome  a  serious  a^>ect 
The  poldio  mind  was  gmdnaUy  ripudng  to  the  ftarfiil  appeal  ta  arms. 
During  the  summer  of  tus  yeai  the  youth  of  Providence  Ibrmed  thamaelvta 
into  military  associilions.  We  often  met  to  drill,  were  well  equipped,  aad 
in  nnifbrm  dreaaea.  I  enrolled  myself  in  the  cadet  oompany  commanded 
by  Od.  NIghfdiwale,  conaistiog  of  sevenly-five  vont^  the  flower  of  Provi- 
dence. The  nmlbtm  «f  this  r^ment  waa  scarlet  ceats,  &oed  with  yellow. 
Theae  companies,  five  in  nomber,  -wen  reviewed  by  the  ^stingniahed  Q«l 
Lec^  in  the  aatninn  of  1774,  and  reedved  fi«m  him  tbe  highest  encomiimis. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of ,  October  S9th,  1774,  after  speaking  of  the 

pr^arations  in  progreaa  in  the  different  colonies  to  rcdst  oppresuon,  he 
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adds : '  I  wu  pnaoDt  at  a  review  ot  aacat  of  Uidr  cgmpuiw  in  ProTidence, 
B.  L    I  reillj  amm  «iw  anj  thing  more  perfect.' 

"  The  Btarm  lunr  thickened  in  ooi  pditial  hc^zoii — mne  acts  of  boeti- 
Uh'  hai  alnedf  I>m>>  coiwitte*!  near  Stlem.  The  whole  ooontiy  wu  igi- 
tued  u  if  paanng  oret  %  threatened  Ttdcano.  liberty  eompaniea  In  ereir 
oemnHuutj-  were  orgaiJring.  mie  intelligence  of  tbe  march  sptHi  Lexing- 
ton readied  Providraoe  in  tlie  afternoon  ot  the  IBth  of  April,  1776>  Our 
Hn  CMDMnles  flew  to  atmi.  The  wbele  p^^nlation  waa  eenrtdsed  hy  the 
BWit  Tenement  ezdtenant  We  were  nnpnnided  witii  cartridgea,  and 
ware  conpellod  to  defer  onr  mardi  till  mormn^  lapenttiieinaBtof  that 
nl^  witb  many  of  our  oompaaT,  in  ranning  bolletB  and  prmring  animn> 
nition.  We  muatered  eailj  uie  next  morning,  and  marched  £»  the  aeeae 
of  actii»i>  Tbe  royal  goremor,  Wanton,  iisued  a  proclamation,  which  waa 
little  regarded,  intcsdidiiig  oar  paaalng  the  ctdony  line,  under  the  penal^ 
of  (qwn  rebellion.  Oask  fteen,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Gm.  Green,  wiui 
hia  company  of  Warwick  Qreeni,  and  Oapt  Taroam,  aftrawaids  a  revola- 
tinutry  general,  with  hia  Greenwich  Tolnnteen,  marched  with  na  at  the 


That  wes  the  vay  they  made  Boldien  then.  It  may  not  be 
oninterestii^  to  our  AieodB  aoioss  the  irater  to  remark  that  we 
do  80  now  fJfio.  Other  nations  hare  gala  dam  holidam,  and 
fbfitir&Ia.  Amerioans  hare  bat  one  national  holiday,  the  Fonr^ 
of  JoIt;  and  but  one  national  V^T,  namely,  playing  bdI- 
dier.  So  universal  is  this  spirit,  and  me  knowledge  it  naturally 
carries  vith  it,  that  yoa  may  take  any  twenty  men  or  boys,  at 
zandom,  in  the  stireet,  olap  muskets  in  iheai  lumda,  order  them 
to  *'&11  in"  in  two  ranks,  " iona  company."  and  they  will  &11 
into  line  like  vetraiana  Soammel  and  Wardsworth  are  not  soli- 
tary instanoes.  We  hare  a  good  many  sohoolmaBters  lei^  who 
would  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  ahoot  "ra*al  ball"  twtter 
than  they  teach  Adams  or  Lindley  Murray. 

Mr.  Watson's  military  servioe  was  biie£  After  a  turn  or  two 
on  land  and  sea,  he  made  a  business  tour  thnniKh  the  southern 
proriaoes.  He  then  yisited  Fiance,  and  establidied  there  a 
commennal  house.    Writing  in  1778,  he  says : 

"  The  partial  hand  of  nature  haa  laid  out  America  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  any  other  counbtr.  What  are  called  mountains  In  Europe  are  hillB  in 
America;  rlTen,  brooks,  treea,  buahes,  and  lakes  are  reduced  to  ponds.  In 
abort,  the  map  of  the  world  presents  to  view  no  country  whidi  combines  so 
many  natural  adrantages,  so  pleasantly  diTorified,  and  which  ofltoa  to  agri- 
enltrae,  mannftctorea,  and  oommerce,  so  maiy  resources!  sllof  whicb  can 
not  Ul  to  conduct  America  to  Oa  flist  rank  among  nattons.  This  I  nn>- 
sbesy.  It  most  be  so.  In  eontemnlatii^  Aittire  America,  the  mind  is  luft 
u  the  din  of  dtiea,  in  harbors,  ana  rivers,  crowded  witii  saili^  and  in  the 
immenrity  of  its  population. 

"Xaking  three  ndlli<«s,the  number  at  fliii  time,  aa  a  balds,  and  admit- 
ting our  pt^nlaUoB  to  double  each  twen^-three  years,  the  lesolt  in  a  hun- 
dred years  wfil  be  tixly-two  huHkhib  of  repnUlcaB  freuMO,  approaohlDg 
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«nw  hnndred  mlUioiu,  In  the  yev  A.  D.  1900,  wbiA  will  b«  nearlj  eqtial  to 
that  of  alt  Sun^  at  the  present  Aw. 

"  The  ngadous  atatesnuti  of  Borofie  realiu  these  tnitha,  and  already 
dread  the  influence  that  the  greatness  and  pro^oify  of  America  is  destined 
to  exercise  npon  the  world.  The  Eonntean  possessions  [n  the  West-India 
Islands  wOl  pass  awaj  like  a  cloud,  and  win  tie  held  as  appendages  to  the 
Amecican  Republic,  or  will  be  emancipated,  and  ind^enaent  governments 
tiiemselves. 

"  Though  Enropeau  politidana  may  cantf  der  these  events  too  remot*  to 
affect  any  portion  of  the  present  generation  of  men,  still  ^cj  will  obstnict 
onr  progrees  byeverymeans  in  their  power.  Their  efforts  will  be  as  vain  as 
presumptuous,  and  they  will  prove  as  jKxrerlesa  as  an  attempt  to  cheek  the 
flowing  of  the  tide.  Their  scuemes  will,  in  fkct,  be  an  efibrt  to  arrest  the 
decrees  of  the  Almigbfy,  who  has  evidently  raised  up  this  nation  to  beoome 
a  lamp  to  guide  d^jraded  and  oppressed  humanity,  kdA  to  direct  other  na- 
tions, even  the  nation  of  our  oppressors,  to  Utierty  and  hi}>piness." 

"Thia  I  prophesy  I"  Truly  tiie  "second  sight"  was  upon 
liim.  Had  he  written  yesterday  instead  of  1778 ;  had  he  writ- 
ten with  the  correspondence  between  Maroy,  Buchanan,  and 
ClareDdon  open  be&re  him,  he  could  not  have  spoken  more 
wisely  ot  to  the  point.  "Boropean  politicians  will  obstruct 
our  progress  by  every  means  in  their  powerl"  Of  course  they 
will.  "  The  wnole  crowd  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  witii 
such  as  love  the  night"  of  prescriptive  privilege  and  monar- 
chical  abuse,  hate  and  fear  me  expansive  nature  of  Republican 
Institutions,  It  is  natural ;  it  is  necessary.  Light  has  do  com- 
munion -with  darlateaa,  nor  sin  with  holiaees;  but  truth  is 
omnipoteut  They  may  "  obatmct,"  but  they  can  never  pre- 
vent English  envy  and  diplomacy  may  cut  down  trees,  and 
break  up  roads  on  onr  path  of  Empire,  but  when  fate  passes  the 
word  a&ng  the  Yankee  line,  "  Prepare  to  pass  obstacle,"  over 
go  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  at  a  hand-gallop,  and  away  go  the 
ohstructionfl  for  ever.  It  is  all  moonshine  on  the  water  to  talk 
of  impeding  the  march  of  American  cnteTprise  or  empire.  It 
can't  be  done.  Let  no  one  fret  themselves  on  that  subject.  /( 
caj^t  he  done.  Whereof  hear  good  old  Watson,  for  he  verily 
talks  plain  English  and  sound  sense  in  this  matter,  and  after  a 
round  ftshion  too: 

"I  formerly  supposed  we  attached  too  much  importance  to  our  Bevoln- 
tion,  in  considering  It  the  cause  of  man,  and  that  it  was  preparins  an  asy- 
Inm  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  nations ;  but  tLe  morel  refle^ 


and  the  more  I  r^ard  tiie  opinions  of  older  heads,  the  stronger  my  convic- 
tion becomes  of  the  truth  of  this  solemn  snd  animating  thought. 

*'  For  two  centuries,  an  inefl^tual  struggle  has  beoi  maintained,  to  &8ten 
upon  some  comer  of  Europe  the  principles  of  liber^,  but  the  bayonets  of  a 
milUcn  of  mercenaries  have  secured  the  thrones  of  £tirq>ean  despota. 
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Freedom,  esUbliahed  wd  m^ntiiiied  In  America,  in  %  skore  Ubt^  age,  may 
diffuM  her  Iniaence  orer  EnropCk 

"EngUnd  baa  fUrij  rocked  ua  out  of  our  cradle,  a  Bleeping  faiGuit;  she 
may  homi  fiad  na  an  vmed  eiant.  Should  I  live  to  the  age  prescribed  to 
man,  I  have  no  doabt  bnt  I  shall  witness  America  standing  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

It  was  his  happiaeas  to  live  to  see  it  all ;  and  we  can  conceive 
how  tbfi  old  man's  heart  must  have  swelled  withiQ  him  as  he 
witnessed  the  fnlBllment  of  his  Touthfiil  hopes,  in  the  ripe  man- 
hood and  growing  power  of  his  coantry.  Here  is  a  pleasant 
anecdote  of  the  "  st^  aad  stripes ;"  the  date  is  1782. 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  baring  won  at  the  iosurance  oflDce 
one  hundred  guineas,  on  the  erent  of  Lord  Howe's  relievine  Qibraltar,  and 
dining  the  same  day  with  Oopley,  the  dlBtingaished  painter,  who  was 
a  Bostonian  by  birth,  I  determined  to  devote  the  sum  to  a  splendid  portzait 
of  myself  T!he  punting  was  finished  in  most  admirable  style,  except  the 
back-gronnd,  which  Gopby  and  myself  dedgned  to  represent  a  ship,  bear- 
ing to  America  the  Intelligeoce  of  the  acknowledgment  of  Independence, 
with  a  sun  JDst  rising  vpon  the  stripes  of  the  Union,  streambg  from  her 
gaff  All  was  complete  save  the  flag,  which  Oopley  did  not  esteem  prudent 
to  hoist  under  present  drcnmstances,  as  bia  gallery  is  a  constant  resort  of 
the  royal  &mily  and  the  nobiUtr. 

"  I  dined  with  tbe  artist  on  the  gloriona  6th  of  December,  1782,  after  lis- 
tening with  him  to  the  neecb  of  toe  King,  fbrmally  receiving  and  recogniz- 
ing the  United  States  oi  America  into  ttie  rank  of  nations.  Preriona  to 
dining  and  immediately  alter  our  return  from  the  House  of  Lords^  he  in- 
vited me  into  bis  studio,  and  there  with  a  bold  band,  a  master's  touch,  and 
I  believe  an  American  heart,  attached  to  the  ship  the  tton  and  ttripei. 
TUb  yna,  I  inufffsu,  lAeJint  American Jloff  ^oiit^  in  eld  ^ff land."* 

The  following  anecdote  might  seem  exaggerated,  bat  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  precisely  a  similar  thing  occurred,  but  a  year 
or  two  mnce,  to  a  niend  of  oars.  Indeed,  in  two  or  three  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  England  and  Austria,  they  laughed 
at  him  when  he  said  ne  was  an  Amavxm,  and  replied :  "  Oh  I 
no,  ax;  that  is  impossible,  for  your  akin  is  as  iair  as  ours," 

"  I  was  hi^y  entntabed  by  a  conversation  between  two  ladies,  gen- 
tMlly  dressec^  and  evidently  tf  a  respectable  class  in  socae^,  in  a  ooStch,' 
near  London,  and  nootd  it  as  illnsMiive  of  the  prevailing  Ignorance  In 
"    *     1,  of  the  people  and  conditim  of  America.    One  remarked  to  the 

*  I  bronsbt  this  qilendid  painting  with  ma  to  America,  and  it  is  still  In  my 
'on.  It  1b  proDoanced  by  artiste,  second  to  no  painting  In  Amedca,  and  has, 
at  tneir  earnest  re^oest,  been  deposited  in  academfea  and  ecboole  of  painting,  ai  a 
atndy  foryonngartiirts.  Oopley  assured  me  that  tt  would  not,  In  iiis  own  language 
— 'npen  m fbcQryeais' — and  now,  after  an  interral  of  more  than  bnlf  a  cenloiy. 
(1B31,)  its  ccdon  appear  clearer  and  m<B«  brilliant  than  on  (he  day  th^  Irfi 
the  pabter'g  paiOot" 
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othsr :  '  I  have  aaan  ft  wondoAil  liglit— ft  littl*  giri  bom  in  ft  pUee  called 
Boston,  in  Nortb-Americft ;  and  watt  is  tvv  astOBisbiiiK,  bnt  Ipledge  70a 
my  wofd  it  b  true,  aha  apttlu  Bi^liah  aa  welt  aa  aaj  child  in  England ;  and, 
bcsidca,  alia  is  perfectlj  nhitel'  '  Li  it  poaaibler  exclaimed  the  otiier,  in 
no  coanteiAlt  astonlabmeat  at  the  ndtal.  Many  of  tho  people  of  England 
■nppooe  tu  to  be  a  nation  of  Indians,  Negroes,  or  mixed  blood." 

This  was  in  ITSi.  Beally,  our  English  couBins  are  a  slow 
race ;  they  have  not  apparently  learned  much  more  about  us 
up  to  this  year  of  grace,  1856. 

The  little  anecdote  Mr.  Watson  tells  of  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing English  elections,  oaght  to  make  John  Boll  chary  of  his 
wise  renections  upon  the  dangers  of  American  mobs,  voting, 
etc 

"  I  attended,  (br  three  auocessiTe  days,  in  Corent  Garden  Swure,  the  Tio- 
lentlf-conteated  election  fbr  Parliament,  between  Fox,  Lora  Hood,  and 
Wray.  It  waa  a  apectacle  of  the  deepest  axdtement  and  intereat;  bat  dis- 
grftcdU  In  the  oatnges  and  vidence  conatantly  atteudiii^  it.  I  ocaapied  ft 
position  near  the  hustings,  upon  a  temporary  st^ige,  which  afforded  me  a 
view  of  BTery  occurrence. 

*'  The  candidfttes,  wiUi  tbur  immediate  inends,  were  stationed  in  front  of 
ft  fniall  church,  the  hastings  bring  inclosed  within  a  rvlway.  From  my 
elarated  station,  loi^ing  npon  the  sea  of  fitces,  I  judged  there  were  assem- 
bled within  tbe  BqnarcL  at  the  windows  commanding  a  view  of  it,  and  in  the 
adjacent  streets,  twenty  thousand  spectators,  to  witness  /rtemm  giving  in 
tluir  suffrages. 

"The  contest  had  already  confinned  sereral  weeks.    Instead  of  the 


ralcDt  dignity  that  nsoallT  characterizes  an  American  election,  here  all  was 
confusion  and  conflict;  bloody  noses  and  broken  heads— intimidatioB  and 
cormptioiL    In  the  midst  of  the  canvass,  two  self-created  anniea  were  seen 


__iterinK  the  sqnsr^  at  difiisrent  points ;  the  one  headed  by  a  son  of  Lord 
Hood,  ft,  detain  in  the  navy,)  consisting  of  svlors,  and  armed  with  blodc- 
eons;  m»  otiier  led  I7  a  cniunirion  of  Fox,  oomposed  principal^  of  har^ 
biA  dunmwD.  They  bcra  banners  Inscribed  with  the  names  of  their 
lemMtfre  candidates. 

"  ThepnrpOBB  of  each  party  was  to  secure  to  its  Mends  access  to  the 
p<dls.  These  lealons  and  intelligent  champions  of  British  liberty  and  Jret 
dectiona,  met  with  a  rude  shock  exactly  In  front  of  the  bastings.    A  Tio> 


aid  (^  its  vpfonmitf.    Th«f  toa^  w&  proroUal  BdeUA  teod^. 
— "nmant  mstanar  q>resd  in  aveiT  direction,  and  dobs,  flats,  ai  ' 
in  brii^  mow  timmgbont  ue  crowd.    Sadi  a  scene  I  b 


lent  conflict  easaed:  each  party  madtf  mat  efforts  to  prostrate  t 

__,_.„ ^     •*     *     -It  wfih  proi ..... 

directio  , 

.    .     _       „ e  crowd.    Sadi  a  scene  1  had  never 

wttnessed.  Tlettny  soon  deelarod  for  the  sailors;  the  chairmen  were  scout- 
ing through  every  avenue,  with  the  sa&wa  in  brisk  pursuit 

"  Hie  poll  was  in  oonsequenoa  open  exdnalvdy  to  the  fHends  of  Hood 
and  Wray.  Within  two  honra  the  cbaimMn,  stromy  reiufiHved,  returned, 
and  a  new  conflict  ensued.  I  saw  Fox,  in  front  M  the  hustings  da^ring 
bis  hands  and  shooting  vrith  the  utmort  enngedness.  The  saflwi^  hi  tnni, 
were  compdled  to  fly,  havlDg  many  (^  boOi  parties  maoi^  and  Uooc^, 
'iriM  wm  bam  into  Ote  ac^aeent  booses.    A  Freoeh  gentfemu  at  my 
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«bow,  jdiar  wdriBwd:  'If  tfalB  be  libo^,  Hamn  deHnr  my  ooontiT 
firomit'" 

A  pleasant  glimpse  of  greatness  under  a  cloud  ia  aSbrded  in 
the  JoUowing  sketch  of  tiie  illustrious  French  lefugees,  who 
fled  from  the  horrors  of  their  own  bloody  Beyolution  to  enjoy 
the  peaceable  frnitB  of  ours.  It  appears  their  gratitade  was  of 
apiece  with  that  of  kingH,  and  other  fine  people  by  the  "grace 
o/Qod." 

"  The  residence  for  »  afaort  period  of  Tallernmd  In  this  country,  during 
his  ezne,  in  a  conditlan  or  indigence  and  destitation,  is  a  historic  isct.  Hia 
circamBtancoB  and  poeitioa  are  somewhat  illusb«ted  by  tririal  incidents, 
which  bare  been  noticed  in  the  manuscripts  of  Ur.  Watson  : 

"'In  lhe7eanI7Mand'9S,I>e8idedm(lieB<»themBtiburbaorAIbaDj', 
then  ItnowD  as  the  Oolonie.  Motm.  Le  Oontaulz,  fbrmerly  of  Paris,  a  Ter;f 
amiable  man,  was  my  opposite  ndojibor.  His  re^dence  was  the  resort  of 
the  n^nch  emi^vits.  I)uring  that  period,  Oonot  Le  loor  dn  Pin,  a  dis- 
tingaished  Fiench  noble,  made  a  haip-nreadtli  escape  from  Bordeaox,  with 
his  elegant  and  accompUsbed  wifi^  the  daughter  of  Oount  D^rai.  '  They 
were  concealed  in  that  city  for  six  terrible  weeks,  dmriog  the  ^goioarj 
atrocities  of  TaBien,  sad  anired  at  Boston  with  two  trunks  of  fine  towels, 
oontaining  seToral  hundred  in  each ;  the  only  proper^  they  bad  been  able 
to  save  from  the  wreck  of  an  immense  estate.  They  came  to  Alban^,  and 
troi^trae  a  letta  of  introdnction  from  Thomis  Russell,  an  eminent  mer- 
diant  of  Boston.  Soon  after,  they  purchased  a  little  brm,  upon  an  ei^- 
Kence  nearir  oppocdte  Troy. 

" '  Here  ui^  were  Joined  by  Talleyrand,  who  had  airired  about  the  same 
time  In  Albany;  also,  an  azQe,  tad  in  want  I  became  intimate  with  them, 
'        '*     B  arcnmsunces,  from  my  fiuniliarity  wilh  thdr  conntry  and 


knowledge  of  the  French  language.  They  avowed  their  poverty,  and  re~ 
sided  leather  on  the  little  arm,  BofierliiE  serere  privations,  bringing  to 
Albany  the  surplus  produce  of  their  landL  and  habitually  stopping  with 


homiliating  ooD^tu 

"'  In  the  winter  following  I  was  snrronnded  in  my  office  I^  a  group  of 
distinguiBhed  ^ranchmen :  ue  Oonnt,  Talt^rand,  Vouey,  the  pbilMopbloal 
writer  and  traveller,  Hons.  Pbsjoyt,  a  very  learned  man,  and  Des  Jardin,  a 
ibtmer  Ohamberiain  of  Lonis  XVL  They  considered  me  a  Frenchman  at 
hear^  and  appeared  to  fiwget  that  I  was  an  American,  Jealoni  of  the  rights, 
UbertieB,  ana  noner  of  my  eoontry.  Their  remarim  wen  often  revolting  to 
ny  senOments  and  national  pride.  Sympathy  and  oompasaion  for  their 
Euen  estate  ooostruned  me  to  endore  this  langaaget  although  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  thur  detestation  of  Amerkan  msatations,  and  tbeir  disgust 
at  onr  manners  sad  habits.  * 

**  *0n  die  oecarion  referred  to,  alter  having  Indulged  in  this  tn^  of  re- 
mai^  and  speonlating  upon  the  posture  of  European  afbirs,  Des  Jardtn  at 
IsDgth  turning  to  me,  exclaimed:  'Tes,  my  friend,  before  this  war' (the  war 


waged 
Wmbe 


by  despotism  against  republican  principle^  '  shall  end,  yonr  frtmtiv 
lined  with  FrtBtb  b^tineta'    To  this  sentiment  they  all  seemed  to 


.. -I  be  fined  with  n«ndi  b^tineta'    -  ,  _ -> 

respond  in  soqniesaenee.    My  American  blood  was  excited  beyond  Itn-besr- 
snce,  and  I  TC^Ued :  'Godgnnt,if  so^  thafctheinTsdersmay  berepelledat- 
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lbs  fhrwhold,  or  eztenninEtod  to  »  man.'    Hen  we  wer«  at  isme,  and  onr 
social  intercoune  temuDated. 

"'Boon  after  this,  TallOTrand  was  BiraTing  a  potent  iDflaence  in  the 
oonncils  of  fVance.  Wliettaer  these  boetile  seotiinents  were  infused  into 
the  Directon,  I  hare  no  knowledce;  bat  it  is  certain,  when  out  three  Ed- 
tots  were  Uterall;  supplioaUng  for  peace,  at  the  fo«rt-etoal  of  thitf  power, 
the7  were  received  with  an  arrogance  and  intolerance  that  insolted  Dm 
di^lT,  Kod  trampled  oontemptnoiiBlj  upm  the  ind^endeoee  of  a  frea 
aatioa.  This,  bowever,  was  the  extnme  point  ti  onr  degradation.  Adams 
was  fonnd  a  Lon  in  the  path  of  these  aggressions.  An  open  war  ensued,  In 
wfaich  OUT  iniant  Nai7,  the  diild  of  his  own  creation,  gtorioudr  Bostained 
the  honor  of  oar  flag,  and  onr  national  ridita.  Traiton,  in  (ae  Conatet 
lation,  captured  a  French  fHeate  of  equal  size,  and  repelled  the  attack  of  a 
second.  Truaton  agmmt  Franet,  was  the  laoguaffe  of  the  day ;  for  be  per- 
formed alone  In  bis  gallant  ship,  all  the  flghfiog.  The  French  goremmwi 
retracted,  and  an  honorable  peace  was  consummated.' " 

Probably  if  Truxton  had  lived  in  1856,  he  would  have  been 
pat  upoii  uie  retired  list,  fighting,  at  present,  affording  apparent- 
ly very  eeriouB  ground  or  complaint  againat  naval  gentlemen. 
we  wou^d  advise  them,  under  the  rule  adopted  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Kolando  vs.  the  Chinese  piratical  junks,  when- 
ever they  find  themselves  in  such  qaarrelsome  company,  to 
dap  their  swords  on  the  cabin-table,  and,  with  Ancient  Pistol, 
pray,  that  ' '  Heaven  may  send  them  no  need"  of  such  unchrisb- 
lan  and  bloody-minded  instruments. 

Apropos  to  naval  affairs,  we  must  be  indulged  in  one  more 
extract  fix)m  this  pleasing  volume;  it  is  about  the  battles  on  the 
Lakes. 

" '  Aftv  taldng  oar  leave  of  the  Niwara,  we  proceeded  to  the  shore  to 
Tiait  the  anen^  and  were  much  gratiBcd  by  the  inspecUoi  of  the  ahal- 
-tered  spars  and  cannon  of  both  fleets.  I  can  recall  no  erentofmylife  mwe 
ftaoflht  wiU)  the  Inxary  of  national  pride,  hi  whidi  portst  and  lirftiest 
patnotism  conld  so  widuj  ezpattate,  as  when  I  contonplated  in  the  scene 
the  rioog  glOT  of  the  Bepnbho,  and  indulged  the  gratoftit  and  prood  oon- 
Tiction,  thirf  the  ships,  or  decaying  hulks  under  my  eyes,  bad  done  more  to 
humble  the  ambiance  of  Britain  than  all  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain, 
throu^  the  long  annals  (tf  naval  warGtre.  We  had  <rften  beaten  her  before, 
ship  to  ship,  but  tite  battle  of  Erie  was  our  first  trial  in  naval  tactica,  fleet 
against  fle^ 

"' I  boldly  challenge  the  histcsT  of  Bniland  to  unfold  a  nobler  di^lay  of 
■Ull,  ded^on,  and  bnvery,  than  was  ev^oed  by  Perry,  a  eomparalive  boy  ^ 
of  Bbode-Islaod,  and  his  officers  and  tars,  in  every  stage  of  this  weU-foa(^ 
battle.  The  &ther  of  Peny  I  knew  wdl  in  the  Revolntimiary  war.  Be 
oommanded  a  packet  betwera  Newport  and  Providenoe,  and  was  called,  I 
think,  Kit  Pwry. 

'"What  ineidMit  in  hietoiy  is  more  noble  and  chivalrio  than  that 
nomentona  and  deoiiive  crius  when  Perrr  left  his  almost  ctrnqnered  axd 
dinUed  ■hip,  the  lAwteooe,  lD.ao  ^m  boat,  ezpoaed  to  the  Bre  of  the 
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SritiBh  fleat,  imd  paned  to  the  Nli^uft,  %  ship  freah  ud  tmlnjored,  thns 
deddiDg  the  fbrhinea  of  the  day,  uid  MpturiDg  erei;  Teeael  of  «  supoior 
■nemyj 

"' Wa  were  vyitiA  buk  to  town  acnos  the  httbor,  and  in^eotea  fhr 
pnblk  Btore-boDse,  the  spot  where  Peirr  bailt  hia  ahlpa,  and  the  identical 
boat  in  which  he  puaed  to  the  I^iagara,  whidi  wu  Ijing  on  the  beach 
in  good  preaerration. 

" '  The  offloer  wIm  o(nidiict»d  as  in  the  rawl,  a  tme  eon  of  Neptune,  not 
onlf  declared,  but  swore  to  the  bet,  ttiat  tbe  Lawrence  l»d  been  sunk  three 
times  alengnde  the  Queen  Charlotte,  tlwt  slie  could  not  be  kept  there,  luT- 
teg  each  time  fell  off  in  the  nking  position  in  ^bich  we  saw  her,  in  spite  of 
them.  He  appeared  perfootly  serioua  in  the  belief  that  this  was  a  preler- 
natunlafCur, 

"'In  the  jearlSIianddnring  thelate  war,  IhBdfreqn«it,&miliar,aiMi 
mireserred  oonTersaticlnB  with  a  British  officer  liigh  in  rank  and  chaiaiDter, 
i^on  the  subject  of  our  successfnl  naval  eocoanten  with  British  ships.  He 
*    '      snceded  t" 


mei7  conceded  the  fact,  and  in  elncidation,  remarked,'  that  he  met  bis 
firiend  Gen.  Bvalop  in  London  after  the  capture  <tf  the  fHgate  Java,  who, 
wttb  many  officers  and  soldiers,  was  a  panenger  in  her,  «n  ro^tt  to  the 
East-Indies;  that  he  ioquired  of  Oen.  Byslop,  how  it  h^tpened,  that  tLe 
Java  was  captured  by  the  Constitution,  when  it  was  admitted,  that  she  was 


That  Gen.  Uyalop  replied  to  him,  'They  expected,  on  blling  In  with  the 
GoDstitution,  to  make  a  short  Job  of  her  capture.'  He  remained,  he  said,  «i 
the  quart«r-deck  of  the  Java,  through  the  engagetaent,  and  was  aetonistied 
to  see  the  superior  gunnery  of  the  Constitation,  she  dischaning  dnring  the 
battle  three  Inxiadaides  to  two  of  her  antagonist,  which  added  m  effect  otie 
third  to  her  weight  of  fire ;  and  to  this  t^nmstance  he  imputed  the  vie- 
toty  of  Bainbridge.  Uy  Iriend  added,  that  Gen.  Hyslop  said  to  him,  from 
hie  subsequent  observation  and  iot^uiry  be  was  convinced  the  American 
s^lore  were  Gtr  more  active  and  elaabo  in  their  haluts  and  motions  than  the 
British.  The  same  result  which  sigDalized  the  combat  between  the  Consti- 
tntion  and  Java,  oharacterised  the  numerous  battles  in  the  RevoluUoik  be- 
tween American  and  British  privateers,  and  still  more  mariced  and  decimTdy 
those  of  the  late  war," 

We  take  l6ave  of  this  volume  with  regret  .It  is  a  valnable 
contribution  to  American  literature  and  hiBtoiT,  and  will,  we 
hope,  serve  to  bring  to  light  many  important  facts  connected 
with  tbe  past,  vbicE  now  lie  hidden  in  MSS.,  letters,  and  mem^ 
orandumis,  in  private  hands.  Let  ub  have  in  print  all  that  re- 
mains of  that  glorious  period.  The  influence  exerted  bj  every 
scrap  and  pen-mark  of  the  patriot  men  of  Bevolutionary  times, 
is  happy  and  healthful.  We  need  to  learn  the  lesson  wbioh 
privation,  war,  oppression,  and  loss  of  this  world's  goods  taught 
them.  It  was  a  noble  lesson  of  self-reliance,  of  exSted  patnot- 
ism,  of  daantleas  courage — a  whole  school  of  virtue.  We  have 
more  money  nowadays,  and  more  vanity  than  they  had; 
scarcely,  alas  I  as  mucn  principle.  Let  us  have  the  intimate 
record  of  their  daily  life,  which,  also,  Had  a  daily  beau^  in  it, 
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that  we  may  learn  to  Hveastbeydid;  Ihai  wemajjitiaaiaet 
as  they  did  the  great  &ct  that, 

••Vltetlier  i9on  the  MaffbU  hi^ 
Oi  in  (be  battle'!  ran, 
The  soUest  jdace  fiir  nuM  to  to 
Is  wbtfs  he  diaa  Ibr  tnon." 


THE  NEXT  PRBSIDBNT. 


Who  will  he  be  7 

The  question  admits  of  but  one  answer.  A  Democrat.  The 
answer  no  wever,  like  the  text  of  a  sennon,  may  be  divided 
into  several  beads. 

Who  will  he  be  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  the  nominee  selected  hy  the  Na- 
tional  Demooratio  Convention  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  tiie 
month  of  Jane,  1866.  S%at  man  will  be  the  next  President  <^ 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  that  man,  be  be  who  he 
may,  tbisBeTiewwiU  go  heart  and  hand.  Loyalty  to  the  regu- 
lar nominations  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  is  one  of  the  prime 
articles  in  its  political  creed,  We  could  never  understand  how 
a  sane  man  could  claim  to  be  a  Democrat ;  could  pretend  to  see 
in  the  continued  ascendency  of  that  party  the  chief  security, 
under  God,  of  our  continued  union  and  prosperity  as  a  nation : 
and  yet  aid  to  distract  that  party,  and  imperil  that  union  ana 
prosperity,  by  sufTerin^  selfish  motives  or  sectional  considera- 
tions to  array  bim  ^<u°st  its  regular  organization.  Organiza- 
tion is  strength.  The  best  principles,  tbe  finest  enthusiasm, 
exhale  in  fruitless  wishes,  in  onsuccesaful  struggles  against 
wroDga  most  patent,  if  supported  by  merely  isolated  efibrt 
Arm  an  hundred  uiousand  men  with  the  most  approved 
weapons  of  war,  and  pnt  them  in  the  field  without  drill  or  dis- 
cipline, and  what  are  they  ?  A  mere  mob,  a  crowd  of  Bright- 
ened fools,  through  which  a  regiment  or  two  of  veterans  cut 
their  way  wherever  they  please,  A  political  party  is  the  same. 
Party  or^nization  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  principles, 
as  truth  IS  to  their  nsefiilness  and  vitality.    Therefore  we  say, 
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there  will  never  be  a  good  time  agun  in  t^  Democratic  Party 
till  the  good  old  Jackson  collar  is  worn  upon  their  necke,  and 
.  eveiy  man  is  proad  to  wear  it,  not  as  the^adge  of  eervitnde, 
but  as  an  insignia  prouder  than  the  jewelled  collar  of  an  order 
of  arisbocratic  Kni^thood,  as  the  badge  of  nnshrinldng  loyalty 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  principles  it  muntains. 

It  was  oar  father's  ooaat,  and  a  more  thoroagh-eolng  Demo- 
crat or  conscientious  man  never  lived,  that  for  fifty  yeaia  he 
had  voted  the  regular  Democratio  ticket ;  and  that  however  he 
might  personally  dislike  a  nominee,  he  mutt  vote  for  him,  his 
coosdenoe  compelled  him,  becaose  the  principle  included  the 
man,  and  it  was  better  to  vote  for  a  qoestionaDle  man,  and  an 
unquestionable  principle,  than  for  the  best  of  men  if  his  elec- 
tion would  aSbrd  &  questionable  principle  opportonity  of  de- 
velopment Up  to  this  hour  we  can  make  the  sameboasL  and 
a  great  change  must  take  place  in  our  mode  of  thoogbt  and  feel- 
ing if  we  do  not  continue  so  to  the  end.  Ai^:aing,  therefore,  as 
well  from  the  sentiments  of  our  own  hearts,  a^  from  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason  and  logic,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  doing  any 
thing  bat  a  natural  and  most  neceaearv  thing  in  pledging  our- 
selves to  the  nominees  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
of  1856.  We  trust  that  every  honest  Democrat  in  the  United 
Slates  wiU  .recognize  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  making  the 
same  resolution. 

Who  will  he  be? 

With  as  free  a  sool  as  we  make  the  pledge  to  vote  for  him, 
be  he  who  he  may,  we  say,  that  is  a  matter  of  the  most  periect 
indifEeienoe  to  us.  We  aak  only  that  he  shall  be  a  first  rate 
man,  and  a  sound  National  Democrat. 

A  very  prominent  a^irant  for  the  Presidenoy,  and  a  very 
large  bone  of  contention  in  the  State  of  New- York — ^the  mole's 
the  pity — ordered  us  a  month  or  two  since  to  stop  his  Beview. 
We  fbit  very  much  ashamed  of  hiro  j  beoanse  when  a  man  sets 
himself  up  as  the  kind  of  material  to  make  a  President  oat  of^ 
he  ought  to  be  a  large-minded,  large-souled  man.  We  are  a 
hero-people,  and  want  hero-men  to  1^  us.  Pettiness  of  thought 
is  as  much  oat  of  place  in  an  aspiruit  to  thePresidency,  as  sec- 
tionalism of  principle. 

Perhaps,  however,  that  distingoished  gentleman  allowed  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  the  reports  so  industrioualy  propagated  b^ 
many  persons  of  narrow  mtellect  and  envious  souls,  that  this 
Review  was  busving  itself  with  forwarding  the  designs  and 
advocating  the  claims  of  some  particular  man  upon  toe  Con- 
vention, and  that  that  man  was  not  himself.    As  to  the  latter, 
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he  and  they  vere  ondoabtedly  right.  -As  to  the  former,  they ' 
were  never  more  mistakeii  in  their  lives,  except  when  thev  f&n* 
cied  that  any  man  coidd  he /breed  npon  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  tried  the  fordng  pro- 
cess once  upon  a  time,  and  we  should  think  the  result  of  that 
trial  ought  to  admonish  gentlemen  of  the  sncoesa  likely  to  at- 
itend  any  future  "  bolt "  firom  the  decinoo  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

It  has  been  widelv  chained  that  ve  are  the  parUsaiiB  of 
Franklia  Pierce ;  and  that  our  purpose  ia  to  procure  if  possible 
his  renomination.  The  charge  ia  a  weak  invention  of  the 
enemy.  We  believe  that  the  last  thing  our  Preradent — a  Demo- 
cratic President — would  do  himself,  or  desire  others  to  do, 
would  be  to  endeavor  to  compass  such  a  design  by  any  indi- 
rection. If  the  Cincinnati  Convention  nominate  him,  his  flag 
shall  be  nailed  to  onr  mast-head,  and  our  best  efforts  used  in 
his  behalC  If  they  do  not,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them. 
The  delegates  to  that  Convention  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  wisdom  of  the  Democratic  Party,  ana  if  they  decide  ibaA 
they  know  a  better  man,  he  whom  tney  choose  is  the  best  man 
for  us. 

We  never  stood  &ce  to  face  with  President  Pierce  but  once 
in  onr  lives,  nor  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice  but  once.  That 
time  he  spoke  like  a  statesman  and  an  orator.  With  the  esoep- 
tion  of  that  time,  we  have  never  laid  eyes  upon  him.  Nor  have 
we  ever  had  the  scratch  of  a  pen  from  him.  In  fact,  if  the 
(General  should  run  against  us  under  aforty-light  gas  chandelier, 
with  all  the  burners  blazing  at  once,  he  would  not  probably 
know  us  from  our  first  male  parent,  commonly  called  "  Adam.'' 
We  never  received  and  never  asked  either  aid  or  comfort  from 
the  Administration  in  the  conduct  of  this  Seview.  We  mean 
the  Democratic  Party  to  support  us,  because  we  support  them — 
that  obligati<Hi  is  mutual— -and  that  is  the  only  obligation  we 
desire  to  lie  under.  And  we  can  tell  our  frieiids,  and  our  ene- 
mies, that  the  Democratic  Party  always  does  support  whatever 
is  true  to  it,  and  worth  supporting.  We  have  sustained,  and 
we  mean  to  sustain  the  Administration  in  every  act  done  by  it 
in  accordance  with  National  Democratic  principles.  We  make 
no  war  for  men.  We  never  saw  the  man,  outside  the  circle  of 
oar  private  friendships,  for  whom  we  would  peril  so  much  as 
the  nail  upon  our  little  finger.  For  man  and  his  righte ;  for 
the  Union  and  its  destinies ;  for  the  ikith  of  Democracy,  which 
next  to  our  belief  in  God  we  cherish  ;  for  truth,  in  any  strait, 
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ire  will  put'life  or  fortune  to  the  hazard :  for  a  mere  individual, 
or  his  selfish  aims,  we  will  not  turn  npon  our  heel.  " 

A  Demooratio  AdmiciBtratioa  may  place  this  man,  or  dis- 
place that  Wehavenothing  todo  withit  Let  it  hold  fast  to 
the  principles  of  the  partjt  ^^^  cany  them  out  in  ita  policy, 
aod  we  look  no  farther.  We  have  no  right,  nor  had  any  other 
man  a  right,  to  ask  more.  The  govemmeat  of  these  States  was 
not  institued  for  plaeemerij  nor  parties  organized  to  fight  their 
battles.  The  growth  and  vast  expansion  of  the  nation  has  put 
too  many-of  t£em  on  us.  They  are  a  growing  evil  in  our  sys- 
tern.  Let  us  not  anpravate  it  by  fostering  their  conceit,  or 
offering  ourselves  as  the  tools  of  their  passions  and  follies.  The 
pufEed  and  Taporing  placeman  of  to-day,  is  often  the  seedy 
sponge  and  "loafer"  of  to-morrow.  How  humiliating  must  it 
be  to  those  who  hare  fawned  upon  their  hour  of  brief  author!^, 
to  see  their  wooden  idol  with  the  gold-leaf  rubbed  off  his  back, 
and  be  compelled  to  recognize  their  own  baseness  in  bis  degrada- 
tion. Id  the  name  of  honor ;  in  the  name  of  manhood ;  in  the 
name  of  Democracy,  let  ns  leave  this  contemptible  squabUe 
over  collectorships  and  suryeyorships,  over  foreign  raissions, 
and  consulships ;  let  us  abandon  this  attempt  to  couple  prin- 
ciples which  are  holy  with  a  Belfiahnees  which  is  aconreed,  or 
to  drag  things  high  and  noble  through  the  common  mire  and 
rot  of  avaricious  office-seeking.  Ton  cannot  deceive  the  peo- 
ple with  it.  Thev  see  plainly  through  it  It  is  your  owneyes 
which  are  blindea,  O  ve  who  worship  Mammon.  There  is  no 
use  in  your  stealing  the  name  of  virtue  and  giving  it  to  your 
^od.  His  ugly  little  pop  eyes,  big  belly,  and  wide  slaver- 
ing mouth  betray  him.  The  dirty  creature  is  a  harpy,  and  his 
nataral  tendencies  will  break  throogh  the  beat  disguise  you  can 
put  upon  him. 

We  say  therefore,  this  Administration  has  thus  far  maintained 
ihs  principles  of  the  Democratic  Forty  with  honesty  and 
good  faith,  and  therefore  we  support  it,justas  we  shall  support 
for  the  same  reasons  the  next  Democratic  Administration,  who- 
ever beads  it,  if  our  lives  and  capacity  be  continued  to  us. 

Yoa  sayj  good  croakers,  that  it  has  not  the  fiery  energy  and 
determination  of  Andrew  Jackson's.  Do  you  ever  expect  to 
see  another  Andrew  Jackson  ?  And  apropos  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, do  yoa  remember  James  Madison  ?  Is  he  not  a  saint, 
and  deservedly  a  sain^  in  oar  Democratic  calendar  7  We 
think  he  is.  Now,  whilst  James  Madison,  with  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  eager  to  fight  if  they  had  had  anybody  to  com- 
mand them,  got  every  thing  about  ntm  into  inextricable  confu- 
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noQ,  and  ran  awa^  at  last  &om  WasHingtoD,  leaving  fonr  tlion- 
aand  British  soldiera  to  bom  and  plaoaeT  it  at  their  leiaoie  ; 
Andrew  Jaokson,  at  New-Orleans,  with  thiee  thotuand  men, 
defeated  ten  thousand  of  the  finest  troopa  that  En^^and  ever 
boasted.  But  what  does  that  prove  ?  That  Madi«>n  was  not  a 
statesman?  TheConstitationof  the.lTuitedStateSimunlydiaft- 
ed  b;  his  hand,  and  passed  in  a  convention  of  the  greatest  men 
'  the  world  ever  saw  collootedforfiuch  aporpoae,  prinoipallv  by  his 
skill  and  profoundlj'  argumentative  eloquence,  proves  Au  statee- 
manship.  What  does  it  prove  then  7  Why,  that  Andrew  Jack- 
ion  was  a  great  soldier  first,  and  a  greatstatesman  afterwards ;  and 
that  Madison  was  merely  the  latter.  Bat  does  the  country  owe 
Hadison  the  Staievman  the  leas,  because  he  was  not  also  iMadison 
theSoldier  ?  But  to  go  back  to  we  bone  of  contention — yon  shmg 
your  shoulders,  and  sigh  because  Franklin  Pierce  hiu  not  the 
-  iron  determination  of  Old  Hickory.  It's  a  blessed  thingforyou 
Utat  it  is  80,  or  by  St.  Jago!  alargennmberof  yon  would  have 
ornamented  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  hung  like  strange  fimit  in 
the  autumnal  woods.  There  was  a  divinity  which  hedged 
that  old  man  which  treason  durst  not  step  within. 

Yet,  genUemen,  yon  are  going  a  little  too  &st  Yon  are 
getting  before  joor  stoir.  We  are  not  in«pared  to  admit  the 
charge  quite  yet.  The  Old  Hickory  quality  may  not  be  quite 
so  much  run  out  yet  as  you  please  yom^ves  with  imI^^ng. 
For  after  all  your  blustering,  and  sighing  over  the  past,  yon 
hope  it  is.  You  are  living  and  acting  in  that  hope.  Beinem- 
her,  however,  that  Jackson  did  not  star  without  great  aigument. 
Bemember,  like  a  thorough  soldier,  he  always  had  every  thing 
prepared  before  he  struck. 

The  Prudent  you  elected  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority, 
has  been  wisely  endeavoring  to  conciliate  eveir  interest  in  the 
great  Democratic  family,  and  by  the  union  of  them  all  to  in- 
sure ftiture  victory.  If  you  refdse  the  olive  branch,  you  may 
find  the  sword  of  Harmodius  beneath  it 

You  pointed  to  Kaosas,  and  asked,  Where  are  your  prod*- 
mations  ;  where  your  Federal  troops  to  insure  order  and  good 
government  ?  When  the  time  came  for  them,  they  were  ooth 
forthooming.  Will  you  act  1^  wise  men  and  good  citizens, 
and  wut  also  in  other  things  for  the  proper  time  ?  Or  will  yon 
add  to  t^e  disturbance  the  distracting  clamor  of  your  empty 
eries? 

For  our  part,  we  would  say  to  &e  parties  in  that  Territory, 
It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  a 
&mily  quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  you  will  oblige  us  by 
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fighting  it  oat;  andwebegattlieBametuaetoaasQreTouofoar 
liveliest  sympatliy,  and  hope,  if  you  aeither  of  rou  have  suffi- 
deat  Bense  to  beliave  yonzselvos,  that,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
yon  vill  finish  the  vhole  matter  by  swallowing  each  other. 

That  ifl  the  lei-ahne  policy. 

When,  however,  foolish  Governors,  like  Mr.  Chase,  or  other 
Tiolent  madmen,  attempt  to  interfere,  we  shoald>havB  ordered 
ft  regiment  or  two  of  United  States  troops  to  the  scene  of  amuse- 
ment,  as  special  constables  to  keep  the  peace,  and  directed  them 
to  clear  tne  Territory  of  the  wtole  gaUimanfry  of  Masaachu-  • 
setts  and  Ohio  ^inpathizers,  ox  Missouri  squatters,  just  as  the 
policemen  olea^the  street  of  a  oroi(d  of  bad  boys,  and  worse  men, 
who  commonly  ga&er  around  to  abet  whatever  devilment  and 
mischief  the  bad  boys  may  have  first  set  on  foot 

That  would  have  been  our  way.  Possibly,  however,  we  are 
hot-headed.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  vain  enough  to  fiind  &ult 
with  "  older  and  better  soldiera  than  ourselves,"  mr  acting  more 
slowly  and  with  greater  caution. 

Bat  whowill  tne  next  Democratic  President  be?  Harry  A. 
Wise  7  The  eloquent  Virginian  is  hotter-headed  than  we  are. 
We  have  no  objection  to  him,  however,  A  radical  lawyer  very 
often  makes  a  conservative  judge,  and  the  peace  of  nations  is 
never  securer  than  when  a  great  soldier  bears  his  h&od  upon 
the  hehn  of  State. 

George  M.  Dallas? 

He  was  chairman  of  the  first  Democratic  mads  meeting  upon 
the  stand  of  which  we  made  our  appearance,  and  commenced 
our  apprenticeship  for  the  stump.  He  is  a  good  man  and  true; 
and  many  deli^tful  personal  recollections  mingle  with  our 
appreciation  of  nis  character  and  talenis  as  a  pnblio  man,  and 
fltalwart  Democrat 

James  Buchanan  ? 

His  good  name  is  in  all  men's  mouths.  Many  busy  heads 
and  hands  are  at  work  for  him  £tom  Maine  to  San  Francisco. 
If  his  cause  has  iallen  into  as  bad  hands  in  other  States,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  in  Kew- York,  it  is  nearly  hopeless.  He  has  been 
portdcnlarly  adopted  in  that  city  and  State  by  the  class  known 
as  "  &ri&ers."  One  or  two  of  the  most  notonous  have  been  ao 
tively  eugwed  for  some  time  in  getting  up  mysterious  orgam- 
xations  of  loxy  old  fellows,  men  who  go  m  for  the  "  chances  " 
of  any  thing  n«m  a  coUectorship  to  a  "  night  watch  "  in  the 
Custom  House.  They  also  ply  our  distinguished  ez-Minis- 
ter  to  England  with  daily  letters,  ftUl  of  very  large  "  I's,"  anent 
which  the  Vulgate  may  oe  profitably  quoted,  "  Oculoa  habent. 
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sed  non  videbitur,"  which  being  tranalated  into  the  vemacalar, 
maj  be  rendered,  "  I  John  No£ea  am  the  man  who  is  goine  to 
do  every  thing  for  you  in  the  State  of  New- York.  '  And  when 
you  are  King,  ana  I  claim  of  yon  the  Earldom  of  Hereford, 
with  all  the  appurtenances  whereof  the  last  incmnbent  diedpoe- 
sessed,'  oblige  me  by  recollecting  that  all  the  other  New- York 
politacians  are  humbugs,  arrant  knaves ;  believe  none  of  them  1" 

James  Buchanan  is  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so;  but  he 
has  good-natured  friends  enough  in  the  city  of  New- York 
alone  to  kill  forty  candidates  b^ore  the  ides  of  June.  We  do 
not  d^ie  to  be  invidious,  but  the  class  who  are  juBt  now  loud- 
est in  his  commendation,  are  of  those  whose  good  word  in  that 
State  is  a  kind  of  deadly  poison,  and  courses  through  all  the 
lanes  and  alleyB  of  a  poHtical  reputation  with  the  rapidity  of 
prussic  acid. 

We  have  nowhere  seen  a  more  temperate  and  well  written 
presentation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  than  in  the  DaUy  AehxxcUe,  Ba- 
ton Souge,  La.    JYe  copy  ita  conolumon : 

"Honm^  by  Jackson  more  than  Uiktr  yews  ago,  again  diBtingoiibed  bj- 
that  h«n>  when  he  went  forth  to  St.  Petenbnrg  as  nil  luiilster,  Hie  conpaui 
Ion  in  the  Senate,  in  the  days  of  tlw  Angustaa  era,  of  Clar,  Webater,  Cal- 
houn, Serjer,  lAaa,  and  Wm.  B.  Kina  and  all  those  conapiouous  flgura  of 
the  A^inistrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  he  passed  btsm  the  ordeal, 
adding  to  Its  reputaUom  with  vrvrj  hour,  and  retiring  into  private  life  onl;  to 
berecaUedtothoCabinetof  Hr.  Pdk,  as  its  chie(  from  which  posithmh* 
again  retired  to  his  own  home^  and  has  again  beoi  translated  fhun  that 
home  to  the  position  which  he  now  occupies,  and  where  he  has  enlisted  so 
much  of  the  interest  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  would  be  stnnge 
if  such  a  man  were  not  strong.  It  would  be  msrreUons  if  that  Southern 
phalanx  which,  in  1802,  rallied  to  him  in  the  BaltiAore  Convention,  (br 
nearlr  a  whole  week,  and  which  at  last  nve  him  up  reloctanUj  for  the  dia- 
^giushed  gentleman  now  in  the  Preeiaential  Chav,  abonld  not  at  present 
respond  to  the  sentiment  which,  arising  in  his  own  Slate  and  spreading 
vnst  otiier  sections  of  the  Union,  seems  to  point  to  him  as  the  candidate  « 
the  Democracy  in  1666. 

"Without  fi^eods  in  power,  without  BTStematic  orgaidzation,  without 
newspapers,  we  hear  of  his  strength  awav  off  in  lUine,  in  CMinectlcQt,  in 
New-York,  where  the  divided  fkclitms  look  to  bim  a>  the  man  whose  pre- 
sence is  to  bring  peace  to  thdr  troubled  watws;  in  Hew-Jere^,  where 
there  is  scarcelj  a  voice  raised  against  him,  even  by  his  opponents;  in 
Ohio,  where  he  counts  his  friends  br  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
so  throughout  the  might;  North-West  Politidans  may  intrigue,  he  can 
not  do  it,  and  will  not  do  it  All  that  his  Mends  ask  is  that  the  amicaU^ 
fiii  and  honest  example  which  thus  fkr  they  have  set,  shall  not  be  answered 
by  Injustice,  shsO  not  be  followed  op  by  criminatian.  In  vain  will  calumny 
seek  to  ftsten  upon  the  Mends  of  Mr.  Buchanan  a  single  effort  to  do  injus- 
tice to  any  other  candidate  in  the  field.  If  they  can  not  advocate  tbdr 
chmce  without  impugning  others,  then  let  their  choice  go  down.     Ue 
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PrcBideupj  is  not  worlb  obt^aiDg  if  it  ia  to  be  obtuned  by  saoh  muns^  or 
in  such  %  struggle." 

Then  we  have  the  gallant  Jefferson  D^vis,  whose  aingle 
oharg«'at  Buena  Tiata,  when,  hurling  hia  regiment  at  the  "re- 
serves" of  Santa  Anna,  he  cruahed  the  whole  of  his  column 
like  an  egg-shell,  and  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  day,  ia  auf- 
ficient  to  immortalize  his  name.  We  have  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  the 
wisest,  wiliest,  safest  man  of  all — a  great,  a  very  great  man  in- 
deed, who  carries  his  head  in  his  heart,  and  hts  heart  in  his 
head,  always.  Passion  has  no  slave  in  him.  Popular  clamor 
can  not  hurry  him,  nor  popularity  seduce.  We  never  asked  a 
iavor  of  him  bnt  once,  and  then — we  didn't  get  it.  But  he 
was  rieht.  We  had  no  consideration  to  offer,  and  the  article 
desired  had  a  market  value  in  the  political  world.  That  fact 
put  us  upon  Btodying  his  character,  and  we  came,  long  ago,  to 
the  conclusioa  tnat  it  was  less  understood  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  mark  in  the  country.  Amongst  all  American 
statesmen  he  is  /acHe  princepa.  Men  ask,  why  then,  with  such 
a  wonderful  head,  have  others  got  ahead  of  him  in  the  race  for 
the  Presidential  chair?  Other  cynical  men  reply,  because  he 
has  no  heart.  A  gallant  soldier,  an  able  lawyer,  a  judge  whose 
decisions  are  marked  by  rare  common  sense  and  accuracy  a 
brilliant  Cabinet  minister — why  not  President?  UmphI  Be-  ' 
cause  nobody  beheves  that.his  neart  would  run  away  with  his 
head ;  because  nobody  thinks  he  would  be  an  easy  man  to  uae. 
For,  yo«  see,  we  have  come  to  that  now-a-days,  MiUtary 
heroes  are  always  available,  because  hero-worship  is  a  law  of 
man's  nature.  Next  to  them  your  available  man  is  the  man 
into  whose  eyes  most  other  men  expect  to  poke  their  fingers. 

Then  we  "have  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky — "  Ole  Kain- 
tmik."  There's  metal  .in  him.  We  can  say  a  rare  thing  of 
him — he  has  had  the  national  purse-strings  in  his  hands  for 
nearly  four  years,  and  has  been  drawing  them  tighter  and 
tighter  every  day^  and  locking  up  the  people's  money  like  a 
aaringa  banlc  Bat  it  is  not  our  "hint"  to  praise  any  man 
above  another.  We  have  twenty  great  men  in  the  Democratic 
party :  there  is  never  any  poverty  of  them.  We  are  not  at  all 
fastidious.  If  we  wanted  a  foreign  mission,  or  any  other  nice 
little  tit-bit,  we  should  probably  tie  on  as  a  bob  to  some  par- 
ticular kite ;  as  it  is^  we  are  content  to  see  others  fly  them. 
Therefore  we  shall  aay  nothing  of  R.  M,  T.  Eunter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, though  he  is  well  and  stands  in  a  rich  place,  with  such 
sorroundings  and  high  commendatioa  as  few  other  men  can 
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boast  of.  Nor  of  Stephen  A,  Dooglae,  of  Uliooia,  though  he 
stands  npoa  the  Nebraska  biU,  and  we  Btand  there  too,  and  re- 
joice that  by  its  proyifiions  reparation  has  been  made  to  the 
country  for  the  lengthened  violence  done  to  tiie  ConBtitntion  by 
the  Missoori  Compromise  farce.  The  Little  Giant  has  broad 
shoulders,  and  would  well  befit  the  seat  of  stata  Nor  yet  of 
Brieht  of  Indiana,  nor  Rusk  of  Texas,  who  both  hold  good 
cards,  and  are  no  novices  at  the  game  of  politics.  They  are 
both  safe  men.  Nor  of  the  smaller  crowd  of  aspirants  whose 
modesty  in  aiming  at  the  Presidency  is  a  convenient  cloak  to 
future  applications  for  small  federal  places — "  nice,  fat  federal 
places,"  as  Patrick  Henry  called  them.  Go  to  the  Convention, 
gentlemen,  all  of  you,  and  settle  it  there.  One  piece  of  advice 
m  your  ear,  in  all  your  ears — don't  make  the  mistake  to  believe 
that  you  canget  along  without  New- York.  As  goes  New- York, 
so  goes  the  Union.  "Tis  an  old  saw.  Be  careml :  do  not  out- 
rage her.  Deal  calmly  and  justly  with  her  delegates  when 
diev  present  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  You 
will  find  in  that  delegation  names  not  less  illiistriotia,  nor 
linked  with  meaner  destinies,  than  any  State  will  send  you. 
Be  wise  and  patient;  and  remember  tnat"Begular  Nomina- 
tions" is  one  of  the  oldest  and  safest  rules  known  to  the  party. 
And  in  conclusion,  and  for  ourselves,  we  support  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Convention.  There  is  no  one  man  now  before  the 
people  whose  claims  are  of  so  commanding  and  paramount  a 
nature,  as  to  make  the  selection  of  another  unjust  or  unwise. 
We  wait,  therefore,  the  hour  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  with  placidity.  When  nominated,  we  mean  to  try 
to  strike  for  him  a  good  blow  with  tongue  ana  pen — till  then, 
"sttuve  ^ipeut."  a.  W.  c. 
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TABLE-TALK    OT    SAMUEL   ROGEES.* 


Setenty  years  ago  Samuel  Bogeia  made  his  first  appearance 
in  literature  with  an  "  Ode  to  Superstition,"  This  was  in  1786. 
In  1792,  His  twenty-ninth  year,  he  published  his  &mou8 
"* Pleasures  of  Memory,"  the  work;  of  nineyears.  Six  years 
after  he  oame  Oat  with  an  "Epistle  to  a  £riend."  Li  1614, 
"Jacqueline"  saw  the  light,  in  a  volume  with  Byron's  "lara." 
"Human  Life"  suooeededin  1819,  and  the  first  part  of  "Italy" 
ui  1822.  Bogers  died  in  December,  1865,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety-two.  During  all  these  years  he  wrote  verses,  boaght 
pictures  and  works  of  art,  helped  men  of  genius  when  they 
were  in  straits,  gave  break&sts  to  all  sorts  of  celebrities ;  in 
short,  played  the  part  of  a  poet-banker.  His  verses  are  good 
as  far  as  they  go :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  thoughtfully  (!on- 
oeived  and  carefiilly  written,  which  after  all  is  no  mean  merit 
in  this  age  of  hasty  scribbling.  Judged  by  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  genius,  such  as  we  apply  to  bom  poets,  they  are  deficient ; 
but  afl  amateur  compositions,  correct  copies  of  the  claaaio 
Snglish  models  of  versification,  they  are  equal  to  the  very 
beat  of  their  kind.  They  are  finished  to  the  last  degree ;  every 
word  is  weighed  in  the  balance  of  severe  taste,  and  "set"  in 
the  most  telUng  place  in  the  line  or  stanza.  This  inaurea  a 
commendable  correotness,  but  the  result  is  apt  to  be  a  want  of 
force  and  vitaJi^.  Sogers  will  live  as  a  poet;  but  he  will  not 
stand  high. 

His  feme  with  posterity  will  probably  rest  upon  his  banker- 
ship  and  his  break&sts.  Every  body  nas  heard  of  his  break- 
fests:  it  was  considered  an  honor  to  sit  with  Bogers,  and  listen 
to  his  reminiscences  of  the  great  men  and  women  that  he  had 
known.  His  reputation  and  nis  tact  made  him  acquainted  with 
hundreds  of  remarkable  characters ;  many  of  them  he  knew 
intimately,  more  intimately  indeed  than  would  have  smted  the 
pocket  of  B  poorer  man.  He  paid  largely  in  some  instances 
iax  his  &niiharity  with  genius.    Sheridan  was  not  backward 

*  BeooDsotioiu  of  the  Taljl«-Ialk  <t  Baomel  Bogota  New-roA:  D.  AppMoa 
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ID  comioK  forward  for  sundir  sapplies  of  pounds,  Bhillings  and 
pence.  In  fact,  Bogera  was  looked  upon  as  a  small  Bank  of 
JilDgland,  from  vhidi  any  literary  man  might  draw.  There 
was  a  floating  rumor  that  he  had  a  million-pound  bank  note 
iramed  over  his  mantel>piece  I  What  a  God-send  for  Grub 
street  I 

But  greater  than  this  fabulous  bank  note  (which  we  believe 
was  only  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds^  was  the  original 
agreement  between  Milton  and  the  publisners  of  "Paradise 
Lost."  This  was  the  gem  of  the  Rogers  gallery  of  curioatiea 
For  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  paintings,  statues,  objects  of 
vertu,  etc.,  tbey  have  been  written  about  too  often  to  need 
mentioning  here.  By  his  will,  one  or  two  of  his  finest  pictures 
belong  to  the  nation.    They  are  left  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Sogers  was  celebrated  for  his  wit;  but  few  persona  wonld 
covet  the  reputation  it  gave  him.  His  heart  was  cold,  cynical, 
morose.  He  said  some  of  the  bitterest  things  that  ever  dropped 
from  mortal  month.  The  adder  was  a  fool  to  him.  When  he 
took  a  dislike  to  man,  woman,  or  child — and  he  liked-but  few — 
he  was  merciless  in  his  dissection  of  their  weaknesses.  He 
probed  them  to  the  quick,  poured  vitriol  in  their  wounds,  blazed 
out  Greek  fire  at  them;  and  all  in  his  calm,  hard,  severe, 
gentlemanly  way.  It  was  awful  how  he  seemed  to  hate  hn- 
m&nity.  Nothing  of  this  (which  by  the  by  is  said  rather  than 
written  (^  Sogers)  appears  in  the  volume  of  his  "Table-Talk." 
It  is  as  mild  as  mother's  milk;  some  portions  of  it  are  quite 
as  insipid.  But  no  man's  table-talk  is  at  all  times  good;  too 
much  pudding  or  too  little  wine  makes  many  a  wit  stupid. 

Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  "my  Lord  Byron**: 

'  *<  NdOnrlfoore  nor  mTidf  had  vrerseanBjron  whan  It  wueetQed  that 
ba  shonld  dine  »t  m;  houu  to  me^  Hoore ;  nor  wu  he  known  bj  sight  to 
Oampbsll,  who,  hippenioa  to  call  upon  me  that  mOTning,  oonaented  to  jtun 
the  party.  I  thougtit  it  best  that  I  alone  ehonld  he  bi  the  dnwing-room 
nbea  Bjron  entered  it;  and  Hoore  and  Campbell  aooordiDg^7  irittdmr. 
Soon  after  his  aniral,  ther  letonied ;  and  I  introdnoed  thorn  to  him  senr' 
ally,  Darning  them  as  Adam  named  the  beasta.  When  wo  sat  down  to  din- 
ner, I  asked  Bjnm  if  he  would  take  sonpT  '  No ;  he  nerer  took  soup.' — 
Woald  he  take  some  Baht  'No;  be  never  took  Osb.'— PresentlT  I  asked 
him  if  he  woald  eat  some  mnttonf  '  No ;  he  neyer  ate  motton, — I  then 
asked  him  If  he  woald  take  a  glass  of  wine  t  '  No ;  he  never  tasted  wine.^ 
— ^It  was  now  nooeasaij  to  inonire  what  he  did  eat  and  drink ;  and  the 
answer  was, '  Nothing  but  hard  biscuits  and  soda-water.'  TJnfortnnatdj, 
neitliBr  bard  biacuita  nor  soda-water  wen  at  hand;  and 'he  dined  npon 
potatoes  bruised  down  on  his  phtte  and  drenched  with  -rin^ar.— Mf  gnMts 
■tared  tin  nsy  latc^  diBcnsamg  the  moits  of  Walter  Bcott  and  Joanna 
BafiUe.— Some  di^s  after,  meeting  Hobhouse,  I  Biid  to  him,  '  How  long 
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will  Lofd  Bvron  peneTen  in  his  present  dtetf  He  replied,  'Jnst  ulong 
as  yon  cononne  to  notice  It.' — I  did  not  then  knoir,  wbU  I  now  know.to  be 
a  fact— thftt  Bttod,  after  leaying  mj  honse,  had  gone  to  a  Clnb  in  Saint 
James's  Street,  and  eaten  a  hearft  KWtt-snpper. 

"  Byron  sent  me  Oiilda  Sarold  in  the  printed  sheets  before  it  was  pnb- 
Ushed;  sad  I  read  it  to  my  ristn-.  'Ihis/Isatd,  'in  spite  <tf  all  its  beauty, 
will  never  pleaae  the  poblio :  they  will  dislike  the  qoanlons  repining  ttme 

that  perrsdeB  it,  and  the  dissohite  character  <tf  the  hwo.'  But  I  qnickly 
fonnd  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  genius  wlucli  the  poem  exhibited,  tM 
youth,  tho  rank  of  the  author,  his  ronantio  wanderlnga  in  Cbeeee— these 

combined  to  make  the  world  stark  mad  abont  Childe  Sarold  and  ByroD. 
I  knew  two  old  maids  in  BucldnKhamshire  who  nied  to  cry  over  the  pssBage 
-about  Harold's  '  laughing  dames"  (hat '  long  h»d  &d  his  yonthAil  appetit^** 
etc 

"  Aiter  Byron  had  become  the  raga,  I  was  frequently  amused  tf  the  ma- 
noeuTTes  of  certain  noble  ladies  to  get  acquainted  with  him  by  means  of 

me :  for  instance,  I  would  receive  a  note  from  'Lady reqnestii^  the 

[deasure  of  my  company  on  a  particular  evening,  with  a  postcript,  'Pray, 
oould  yon  not  oontrire  to  bring  Lord  Byron  with  yonf'-M)nce,atagreat 
par^  giren  by  Lady  Jersey,  Mrs.  Sheridan  ran  op  to  me  and  said,  *  Do,  as 
a  IsTor,  by  if  you  can  place  Lord  ^ron  bemde  me  at  supper.' 

'  "Byron  had  prodigious  &cility  of  composition.  He  was  fbnd  of  suppers; 
and  he  used  often  to  sop  at  my  honse  and  eat  heartfly  (fbt  he  had  then 
gben  up  the  hard  bisooit  and  soda-water  diet) :  after  gomg  home,  he  would 
throw  off  sixty  or  eigh^  Terses,  which  he  wonld  send  to  prera  next 


"  He  one  erning  took  me  to  &e  green-room  of  Drary  Ijme  !I%eatre, 
where  I  was  much  entertained.  >  When  the  plsy  began,  I  went  round  to  the 
front  of  the  honse,  and  deaired  the  box-keeper  to  show  me  into  Lnd  By* 
ron'a  box.  I  had  been  thoe  about  a  minute,  thinking  myself  quite  ahme, 
when  suddenly  ^nm  and  Hiss  Boyee  (the  actress)  emerged  from  a  dart; 
comer. 

"  In  those  days  at  least,  Byron  had  no  readttnesi  of  reply  in  conrersaSon. 
If  you  h^ipened  to  let  Ml  any  obsemtion  which  ofiMided  him,  he  would 
say  nothing  at  the  tjme;  but  the  ttSvaae  wonld  lie  rankling  in  hie  mind; 
and  pwhaps  a  fi>rtnigfat  aftw,  he  would  saddenlT  come  out  with  some  very 
cuttmg  rema^  upon  you,  giviu  them  as  his  dellberato  oinnions,  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  of  your  chancter.  . 

"Sereral  women  were  ut  lore  with  Byron,  but  none  so  Tiolentiy  as  Lady 
CardlneLsmb.  SheabeolutelTbenegedhim.   He  showed  me  the  first  letter 


of  money, '  all  her  jewels  were  at  his  serrice.'  Th^  fbeqnently  had  quar- 
ry; and  more  than  once,  on  ooming  home,  I  have  found  Lady  0.  walking 
in  the  eardea,  and  waiting  fbr  me,  to  bee  that  I  would  reconcile  them. — 
When  ue  met  Byion  at  a  party,  she  would  slways,  ifpossible,  ntam  home 
Gram  It  In  ii*  carriage,  and  accompanied  by  km :  I  recollect  parttcniarly 
their  returning  to  town  twelha  from  Holland  Bouse. — ^But  sndi  wag  tho 
insanit?  of  her  paa^on  for  Byron,  Out  sometimes,  when  not  invited  to  m 
putj  where  he  was  to  be,  she  would  w^t  for  him  hi  the  street  till  it  was 
overt  One  nj^t,  afier  a  great  party  at  Devonshira  House,  to  whM  lUdy 
Caroline  had  not  been  invited,  I  saw— yes,  saw  her— talking  to  ^r^  witk 

*  Canto  Lst  II.^Ed. 
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hilf  of  her  bodr  thrust  into  the  oiriage  which  he  had  jart  entered  In 
spite  of  all  this  iU»ardi^,  my  firm  belia  ia  that  there  wu  nothiog  crimical 
betireea  them. 

"  BjTon  at  last  was  sick  of  her.  When  th^  intimac;  was  at  an  end,  and 
while  ^  WM  lifing  in  the  country,  she  burned,  -very  Bolemni^,  on  a  sort  of 
funeral  ^le^  traiuoTifti  of  all  the  letters  which  she  had  received  from  Bj- 
nHi,ana  aeopyof  ainiiiiatnre  (bis  portrait)  which  he  had  presented  to  her; 
aerenl  gitls  from  the  nnghborhood,  wtuon  she  bad  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, danranc  ronnd  the  pil^s  sod  singing  a  song  which  she  had  written 
for  the  occBSiop,  '  Bom,  fire,  bom,'  etc—She  was  mad ;  and  her  family 
allowed  her  lo  do  whatever  she  chose. 

"  Latterly,  I  believej  Byron  uerer  dined  with  Lady  B. ;  for  it  was  raie  of 
his  &ncies  (or  affectaboDs)  that '  he  could  not  endure  to  see  women  «aL'  I 
recollect  that  he  once  refused  to  meet  Madame  de  Btufl  at  my  house  at  diti' 
tier,  but  came  in  the  evening:  and  when  I  have  asked  him  to  dinner  with- 
out mentii»)ing  what  company  I  was  to  have,  he  would  write  me  b  note  to 
inqnire  'if  I  had  invitod  any  women.' 

"Wilkes's  danghter  may  have  had  a  light  to  burn  her  &tlier's  ifMn^ra/* 
but  Uoore,  I  cmcrive,  was  not  justified  in  giving  his  consent  to  the  burning 
of  Byron's :  when  ^^^>n  told  him  that  he  might '  do  whateTer  he  pleased 
with  them,'  Byron  oert4unly  never  contemplated  their  being  burned.  If 
Uoore  had  made  me  his  confldsnt  In  the  busmess,  I  should  um  protested 
mrmlT  eninst  the  destractint  of  tile  Mmurirt;  but  lie  chose  Lntb^lL  pn>- 

^e  thought  him  the  more, bshionable  man;  and  Lutbvl^  who 

a  nothing  about  the  matter,  readily  voted  that  they  ehoold  be  put  into 

the  fire. — Toere  were.  I  understand,  some  gross  things  in  that  manuscript  i 
but  I  rend  onhf  a  portion  of  it,  and  did  not  light  upon  them.  I  remember 
that  it  contained  this  anecdote :  On  his  marriag^night,  Byron  suddwly 
started  out  of  bis  first  sleep ;  a  taper,  wlii<^  burned  in  the  room,  was  cast. 
iog  a  rudd^  dsie  through  ttiie  crimson  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  he  conld  not 
help  exclainune,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that  he  awakened  Ijtdy  B., '  Good  God, 
I  am  surely  in  nelll' 

■'  One  day,  during  dinner,  at  Pisa,  when  Shelley  and  Trelawney  were  with 
us,  Syron  cnose  to  run  down  Shakspeare  (for  whom  he,  like  Sheridan, 
either  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  little  admiratitni).  I  said  nothing.  But 
Slieltey  immediately  took  np  the  odBuae  of  the  great  poet,  and  conducted  it 
in  his  usual  meek  yet  resolute  manner,  unmoved  by  the  rude  thin^  with 
which  Byr<m  inteiTupted  him-^'  Oh,  that's  very  well  /or  an  atheitt^  etc. 
(Before  meeting  SheUeiy  in  Italy,  I  had  seen  tdm  only  once.  It  was  at  my 
own  house  in  St  James's  Place,  where  he  called  upon  me — introdudng 
himself— to  request  the  loan  <d  wxm  money  which  he  wished  to  present  to 
Ldgh  Eont;  ud  he  (tfered  me  a  bond  ior  it  Having  numerous  claims 
upon  me  at  that  tim^  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  loan.  Both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  manners  Shelley  was  ttie  perfect  gentleman.)  That  same  day, 
alter  dinner,  I  walked  in  the  garden  with  Byron.  At  the  window  of  a 
neighboring  house  was  a  young  woman  holding  s  child  in  her  anns.  -Bjron 
nowled  to  ner  with  a  smile,  and  then,  taming  to  me,  said :  '  That  child  is 
mine.'  In  the  evenii^,  we  (that  is,  Byron,  Shdley,  Trelawney,  and  I)  rode 
out  fr«m  Pisa  to  a  &rm  (a  podo'a) ;  and  there  a  pistol  was  put  into  my 
hand  for  shooting  at  a  mark  (a  favorite  amusement  of  Byron] ;  but  I  de- 
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dined  ttTlng  1117  skill  with  it.  The  bftn-keeper'a  dang^ta  was  very 
pretty,  uid  had  her  arms  cohered  with  bncelets,  the  gift  of  Byron,  who  did 
Dot  M  to  let  me  know  thtt  she  was  one  of  his  man;  iDTes. 

"  I  went  with  him  to  Bee  the  Campo  Saato  at  Hm.  It  was  ahown  to  ua 
hy  a  man  who  had  two  handsome  danghters.  ^rron  told  me  tiuit  ha  had 
in  Tiun  paid  his  addresses  to  ihe  elder  daoghter.  hat  that  he  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  other.  Prohablf  Uiere  was  not  one  sjllable 
of  trutti  in  all  this;  for  he  always  had  the  weakness  of  wishing  to  be 
tboneht  much  worse  than  he  really  was. 

"  Byron,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,*  was  without  any  feelii^  fbr  the  fine  arta 


He  Kccompanied  me  to  the  PitU  Palace  at  Florence;  but  bo«hi  growing  tir«d 
of  looking  at  the  pictorea,  ho  sat  down  in  a  conm;  and  when  I  called  oat 
to  hJm,  'what  a  noble  Andrea  del  Sartol'  the  on^  answer  I  recdved  wa» 


his  muttering  a  passage  from  Th«  Viear  of  Wah^ld — '  Upon  asking  how 
hehadheentaughttheart  ofacoKDOBcentoBOTeryBaddenlT.'etc  C"}>^ 
he  and  Hobhonse  wen  staodioE  oefore  the  Paithenon,  tne  latter  said: 
'Well,  this  is  sorely  very  graua.*^  Byron  leplied :  'Very  like  the  Han^on- 
HooM.')" 

The  recollections  of  Garrick — who  Dr.  Johnson  smd  was  not 
a  yain  man,  because  he  did  not  hire  a  dozen  tall  fellows  with 
long  poles  to  walk  before  him  whenever  he  went  into  the  street, 
and  knock  down  every  body  they  met — are  pleasant  and  plea- 
santly told : 

*<  I  saw  Garrick  act  only  onoc—the  part  of  Ranger  in  Th*  3*upieiwt  Evt- 
land,  I  remembw  that  there  was  a  great  crowd,  and  that  we  waited  long 
in  a  dark  passage  of  the  theatre,  on  our  way  to  the  pit  I  was  then  a  little 
boy.  Hy  fUher  had  promised  to  take  me  to  see  Garrick  in  Lear ;  bnt  a  fit 
of  the  mnmps  lu^  me  at  home. 

"  Befiue  his  eoing  abroad  Garrick's  attraotions  bad  much  decreased ;  Sir 
William  Weller  Fepys  aaid,  Hiat  the  pit  was  dlen  abnost  empty,  ^nt  on 
his  return  to  Englaad,  pec^le  were  mad  about  seeing  him ;  and  Sir  George 
Beaumont  and  sereial  others  used  freqnently  to  get  admisnon  into  the  pit, 
before  the  doors  were  open  to  the  pnbUc,  by  means  of  bribii^  the  attend- 
ants, who  bade  them  '  be  sure,  as  soon  as  the  crowd  nished  in,  to  pretend 
to  be  in  a  great  heat,  and  to  mpe  their  fiices  as  if  they  bad  Just  been  strug- 
S^g  for  entrance.' 

"Jack  Bannister  told  me,  that  one  idght  he  was  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
theatre  when  Garrldc  was  playiuK  Lear ;  and  that  the  tones  in  which  Gar- 
rick uttered  the  words, '  O  fo^  1  shall  go  mad  I' t  absolutely  thrilled  him. 

z  Seott^  flnt  visit  to  Paris,  X  walked  with  him  (and  SldiBrd  aiiaip) 
Lonvre,  and  ptunled  out  tlx'  tiifl  particular  notice  the  Bt  Jerome  of 
Dom^chiucs  and  eome  other  dieShd'tsuvre.  Scott  meroly  glanced  at  them,  and 
paaed  on,  sigring:  'I  really  have  not  time  to  examina  them.'^' 

I  "  Ton  think  I'll  weep ; 
Ne^  ru  not  weep 

I  hare  fbll  cause  of  weeping;  bntthisbeait 
ttiall  break  into  a  hundred  tbonsand  flaws 
OrerePllweep.— O/ool  lafiaagamadr 

Ewg  Ltar,  act  iL  sc.  4.— Ed. 
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"  Clmnick  nsed  to  pa7  an  umtuJ  Tiait  to  L(«d  Spencer  at  Althorp ;  wbere, 
after  tea,  he  KeneniUy  entertained  the  compuiy  bj  reading  scenes  from 
Shakgpeare.  Thomas  Grennlle,*  who  met  him  theri^  told  me  that  Garrick 
would  steel  eoxioiis  gltnoes  «t  the  faces  of  bis  audience,  t«  t>ercuye  what 
effect  his  raidiiig  ptoanced ;  that,  one  night,  Garrick  observed  a  lady  lia- 
tcaing  to  him  ver^  attentiTelj,  and  yet  never  moving  a  muscle  of  her  coun- 
tenance; and  Uu^  speaking  of  her  next  day,  he  said:  'She  seeniBa  veiy 
worthy  person ;  but  I  hope  that — that — that  she  won't  be  present  at  my 
readiiw  to-nigfai'  Another  erening  at  AlUiorp,  when  Oarrick  was  about 
to  exhibit  some  particnlar  stage-efiect  of  which  they  had  been  talldng,  a 
young  gentleman  got  up  and  placed  the  candles  upon  the  Soot,  that  the 
light  might  be  thrown  on  hia  fiice  as  from  the  lamps  In  the  theatre.  Gar- 
rick, dlEpleased  at  his  offlciousness,  immediaUly  sat  down  agun." 

Does  not  a  little  bit  of  Rogers'  cyniciam  peep  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing ?  Of  course  he  "  douH  believe  it" — oh  dear,  no — ^but  he 
oaa't  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of  telling  a  bitter  thing  for 
that: 

■■  I  can  hardly  believe  what  was  told  me  long  ago  by  a  gentleman  living 
in  the  Temple,  who,  however,  assoied  me  that  it  was  &cL  He  happened 
to  be  passing  by  Sir  Joshua's  house  in  Leicester  Square,  when  he  saw  a 
poor  girl  seated  on  the  steps  and  ctyii^  bitterly.  He  asked  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  she  replied  that  she  was  crying  '  because  the  on«  tKH^ng 
which  she  had  received  from  Sir  Joshua  for  sitting  to  him  as  a  model,  had 
proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  be  would  not  ^ve  her  another.' " 

We  are  not  sure  that  &e  following  anecdote  of  the  great 
actor  is  bran  new,  bat  as  we  never  heara  it  before,  we  dip  it : 

**  Sir  OeOTce  Beaumont  once  met  Qmn  at  a  to^  small  dinner-parfy. 
Tb«re  was  a  delidous  poddlns,  which  the  master  of  tne  house,  pu^ng  the 
dish  towards  Qnin,  begged  him  to  taste.  A  gentleman  had  just  befbr« 
helped  himself  to  an  immense  piece  of  it  '  Pray,'  said  Quin,  lookine  first 
at  the  gentleman's  plate  and  then  at  the  dish,  'which  i»  the  pudding I*^" 

There  is  a  deal  of  wit  in  this  of  Parr's : 

"  Dr.  Parr  had  a  great  deal  of  senKbQity.  When  I  read  to  him,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  tiie  account  of  O'Coigly's  death,  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  One  day,  Maddntoeh  having  vexed  him  by  calling  O'Cmgly  '  a  rascal,' 
Parr  immedutely  rejoined:  'Tee,  Jamie,  he  was  a  bad  man,  but  he  might 
have  been  worse :  he  was  an  Irishman,  but  he  might  have  been  a  Sootch- 
man:  he  was  a  priest,  but  he  might  have  been  a  lawyer;  be  was  a  republi- 
can, but  he  might  have  been  an  apostate.' " 

Lord  Erskine  lived  before  the  days  of  "model  policemen."  - 

*  "  The  Bight  Honorable  T.  Q^.—'Bd." 
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The  anecdote  told  by  him  seems  to  add  "second  sight"  to  his 
other  great  endowments : 

"■A  Mend  of  mine,' Baid  EisUne, '  wu  suffering  from  &  contisiul  wake- 
ftdness :  and  yirioos  msUiods  were  tried  to  send  mm  fo  steep,  bnt  in  Tiln. 
At  lut  his  nhyuduu  resorted  to  an  experiment  whicli  socoaeded  perfectly : 
the^  dressed  nim  in  a  w&tchmsn's  coit,  pat  a  lantern  into  his  hand,  placed 
bim  in  a  sentrj'box,  and — be  was  aaleep  in  ten  minates.' " 

And  here  is  a  choice  little  hit  for  the  lasers.  In  the  pre- 
oent  state  of  the  Bench  in  the  city  of  New- York,  how  deIigh^ 
fiJly  the  first  part  of  it  would  apply : 

'<  Donning  (afiwwards  Lord  Aslibiirton)  Taa  '  stating  the  lav*Ho  a  Jnry 
at  GnildhaD,  when  Lord  Han^eld  Interrupted  him  bf  saTing :  '  'S  that  be 
law,  I'll  go  home  and  bom  07  books.'  '  H7  Lord,'  replied  Donning, '  70U 
had  better  go  home  and  twia  them.' 

"Dmming  was  remarkablr  ngly.  One  night,  while  he  was  playing 
whist  at  Nando's,  with  Home  Tottte  and  two  otnera,  Lord  Thnriow  adleil  at 
the  door,  and  d^red  the  w^ter  to  g^ve  a  note  to  Dunning  (with  whom, 
though  ttinr  politics  were  ao  different,  he  waa  Toy  Intimate).  The  wuter 
^d  not  know  Sanning  br  ^ht.  '  Take  the  note  up  stturs,'  sUd  Thurlow, 
■  and  deliver  it  to  the  oguest  man  at  the  card-table — to  hiin  who  most  re- 
sembles Uie  knave  of  spades.'  The  note  immedlatelj  reached  its  destina- 
tion.   Home  Tooke  nsed  often  to  tell  this  aueodote." 

There  is  a  pleasant  group  in  the  following  extract,  and  a 
strange  pictnre  of  the  life  led  by  great  men— one  wonders 
when  they  foond  time  to  do  any  thing  tiBe&l  except  raise 
turnips  : 

"Fox  (m  his  earlier  dajs,  I  mean),  Sheridan,  Fitzpatrick,  etc,  led  lueh  a 
life  1  Lord  Xankerrille  assured  me  that  he  has  plajed  cuds  with  Eltzpa- 
tridc  at  Btookea's  fWnn  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  near  dx  o'clock  the  next  af- 
teraooni  a  waiter  standktg  b;  to  tell  them '  whose  deal  it  was,'  th<j  being 
too  sleepy  to  know. 

"AitorlosinK  lam  snma  at  hazard,  Fox  woold  go  home— not  to  deetror 
himself  as  his  friends  sometimes  feared,  but— to  sit  down  quietly,  and  read 
Greek. 

"  He  once  won  about  eight  thousand  pounds ;  and  Ale  of  bla  bond-eredi- 
ton,  who  totm  heard  of  hia  good  locl^  presented  himself;  and  asked  (br 
pajmenl;  '  Impoodble,  ^,'  replied  Fox  j  *  I  must  first  discharge  my  debts 
of  honor.'  The  bond-creditor  remonstratei  'Well,  sir,  give  me  your 
bond.'  It  was  delivered  to  Fox,  who  tore  it  in  pieces  and  threw  them  into 
the  fire.  '  Now,  sir,'  said  Fox,  *  my  debt  to  you  is  a  debt  of  honor ;'  koA 
immediately  paid  him. 

"  When  I  became  acqu^ted  with  Fox,  he  had  ^ven  up  that  kind  of  lift 


Anne's  will,  Then  he  waa  voy  hi^py,  delighting  in  stnd^,  in  rural  occn- 
Mtions  and  mral  prospecta.  He  wonid  break  frm  a  critidsm  on  Ptnvon's 
mir^idm  to  Lwk  fin-  the  little  piss.    I  ramembep  Us  calling  ont  to  the 
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Cberisej  hills,  when  %  tluck  miat'whteh  hmd  tor  Bome  time  conoealftd  them 
rcJled  KWKj  :  '  Good  momiDK  to  yon  I  I  am  gl»d  to  see  yon  utin.'  There 
witB  a  walk  In  his  gronnds  which  led  to  a  I^e  throng^  which  the  fkrmen 
osed  to  pus ;  and  he  would  stop  them,  and  talk  to  them,  with  neat  inter- 
eat,  about  the  price  of  tnrnips,  etc.  I  was  one  dftv  with  him  in  Uie  Louvre, 
when  he  Buddenly  turned  from  the  pictures,  and,  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow, exd^med:  'This  hot  aun  will  bora  up  my  tnmips  at  St  Anne's 
Hill.'" 

"  Never  in  mv  life  did  I  hear  any  titine  equal  to  Fox's  tpMelia  in  r^ly — 
they  were  wonoerful.  Burke  did  not  do  himself  justice  as  a  apealcer :  his 
maimer  was  hurried,  and  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  a  pasaion.  Pitt's 
Toice  sounded  as  if  he  bad  worsted  in  his  moutL 

"  Person  said  that  '  Pitt  carefdlly  considered  his  sentences  before  be  ut- 
tered them ;  but  that  Fox  threw  himself  into  the  middle  of  bis,  and  left  it 
to  God  Almighfy  to  get  him  out  again.' 

"  Halone  was  one  At.j  walking  down  Dover-street  with  Burke,  when  the 
latter  all  at  once  draw  himself  up  and  carried  his  head  aloft  with  an  air  of 
great  hauteur.  Ualone  perceived  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  approach 
of  Fox,  who  presmtly  passed  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  Al^ 
Fox  had  gone  by,  Burke  asked  Matone  very  eageriy :  'Did  be  look  at  mef 

"  Fox  once  said  to  me  that '  Burke  was  a  most  impracticable  person,  a 
most  nnroanageable  coUeasue— that  he  never  would  support  anv  measure, 
however  convuiced  he  might  be  in  bis  heart  of  itA  utility,  if  it  bad  been  fiiBt 

SroM»ed  by  another ;'  and  be  once  used  these  verr  words :  '  After  aQ, 
urke  was  a  damned  wrong-headed  fellow,  through  bis  whole  life  Jealous 
and  obstinate.' 

"  Vxa.  Ortmo  told  me  that,  on  some  occation  when  it  was  remarked  that 
Fox  still  retted  his  early  love  for  France  and  every  tlung  French,  Burke 
said :  '  Tes ;  he  is  like  a  cat— he  is  fond  of  the  house,  though  the  &inily  be 
gon«."' 

We  must  be  allowed  to  crib  one  otter  anecdote  of  Foi : 

"  I  saw  Lmurdi  make  the  first  ascent  in  a  balloon  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed in.  England.  It  was  ft«m  the  Artillery  Ground.  Fox  was  there 
with  his  brother  General  F.  The  crowd  was  immense.  Fox,  happening  to 
put  bis  hand  down  to  his  watch,  found  another  hand  upon  it,  which  he  im- 
mediately seized.  <  Hy  friend,'  said  he '  to  the  owner  of  the  strange  hand, 
*you  have  chosen  an  occupation  which  will  be  your  ruin  at  last'  '  0,  Mr. 
Fox,'  was  the  reply, '  forgive  me,  and  let  me  go  I  I  liave  been  driven  to 
ttds  course  by  necessity  ^one;  my  wife  and  chUdren  are  starviDg  at  home.' 
Fox,  always  tender-hearted,  slipped  a  guinea  into  the  hand,  and  then 
released  it  On  the  conclnrion  of  the  show,  Fox  was  piocee^K  to  look 
irtiat  o'clock  it  was.  'Good  God,'  cried  he,  'mv  wateh  is  goneT  'Tes,' 
answered  General  F., 'I  know  it  is;  I  saw  your  friend  take  it'  'Saw  him 
take  it  I  and  yon  made  no  attempt  to  stop  Mmr'  '  Really,  vou  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  such  good  terms  with  each  other,  that  I  did  not  choose  to 
mterfere.'" 

Witb  the  following  good  things  of  Foote's  we  mast  dose 
oar  extracts : 
-"Foote  was  onoe  talking  away  at  a  party,  when  a  gentleman  said  to  him : 
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'I  beg  vonrpkrdon,  S[r.  Foote,  bat  your  htndkerchief  is  half-out-of  jour 
pocket"  '  Tuuik  yon,  sir,'  wuwered  Foote ; '  joa  know  the  compaoy  better 
than  I  do,' 

"  Fox  told  me  that  Lotd  Wniiam  Bentinclc  onco  invited  Foote  to  meet  him 
and  Bome  othera  at  dinner  in  SL  Jimea's-Btreet;  and  that  tbef  were  rather 
angiy  at  Lord  WHKam  for  haYiug  done  so,  expecting  that  Foote  would 
proTO  only  a  bore,  and  a  chedc  on  their  conversation.  '  But,'  sud  Fqx, '  we 
soon  foand  that  we  were  mistaken ;  whatever  we  talked  abont — whether 
Ibx-honting,  the  tm^  or  any  other  aabject— Foote  instantly  took  the  lead, 
and  delightM  ua  aUL' 

"  There  was  no  end  to  Foote's Jokea  about  Garrick's  parBimony.  '  Oar- 
rick,'  Biud  Foote, '  lately  invited  Hnrd  to  dine  with  bim  in  the  Addpbi ;  and 
after  dinner,  the  evening  b«ng  very  warm,  they  walked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  nouse.  As  uey  passed  and  repassed  the  dinlog-room  windows, 
Garrick  was  in  a  perfect  agony;  for  he  saw  that  there  was  a  thief  in  one  of 
the  candles  which  were  burning  on  the  table ;  and  yet  Hurd  was  a  person 
of  snch  consequence  that  be  onild  not  run  away  from  bim  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  his  laUow.' 

"At  Uie  Ohqiter  OoSbe-bonse,  Foote  and  bis  friends  ware  making  a  con- 
tribiiti<m  fbr  the  relief  of  a  pow  fellowfa  decayed  player,  I  believe),  who  was 
nick-named  the  Captain  of  the  Four  Winds,  becaose  his  hat  was  worn  into 
foor  spoats.  Each  person  of  the  company  dropped  his  mite  into  the  hat,  as 
it  was  held  oot  to  him.  '  If  (Darrick  hears  of  this,'  said  Foote, '  he  will  cer- 
tainly send  Q»  hU  hat' 

"  The  then  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  faoluh  Duke,  as  be  wnt  called) 
came  one  night  into  Foote's  green-room  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  '  Well, 
Foote,'  said  he,  '  here  I  am,  ready,  as  usual,  to  swallow  all  your  good 
things.'  '  Upon  my  soul,'  replied  Foote,  '  your  Royal  Highness  must  have 
an  excellent  digestion,  for  you  nevw  bring  any  up  ^ain.' " 

Wliaterer  ve  may  think  of  Bogers  himaef^  this  book  of  his 
"  Table-Talk"  is  a  mine  of  amnaing  reading,  and  oannot  fell  of 
having  a  great  run.  There  is  so  mach  in  it  to  extract  that  we 
cannot  well  tell  where  to  begin  or  where  leave  off.  The  whole 
book,  indeed,  would  have  to  be  cribbed  in  a  body  to  give  the 
right  idea  of  it.  All  the  celebrities  of  the  bar,  the  senate,  the 
theatre,  of  art  in  every  shape,  walk  before  ua  and  talk  to  ns  in 


their  raciest  manner,  m  its  pages.     It  is  a  perpetaal  feast  of 
good  things,  and  gala  day  of  great  wits. 
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THE  LAT:E  EDGAR  ALLAK  POE* 


To  saj  that  the  great  mass  of  readers  have  never  done  jus- 
tice, or  B.-DJ  thing  approaching  justice,  to  the  genius  of  the  late 
Ed^  Allan  Foe,  is  to  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  honesty  of 
their  critical  n^lect  We  do  not  hlams  the  purblind  man  for 
his  inability  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  some  minntely  elabo- 
rate design.  "We  do  not  say  that  he  is  wilfully  unjust  to  Turner 
or  Chorchj  because  he  witJessly  prefers  the  glaring  daub  of 
some  provincial  sini-post  painter,  to  those  exquisite  combina- 
tions of  light  and  shade  wnich  form  the  charm — to  those  who 
understand  them — of  those  masters'  landscapes.  Why  should 
he  hanker  after  the  chased  goblets  or  cameos  of  Cellini,  if  the 

Jinchbeck  jewelry  and  plated  pewter-ware  of  "  the  original 
acobs"  be  just  as  pleasing  to  the  eye?  Let  ns  remember  that 
it  C08t>the  world  at  least  two  hundred  yeani  of  patient  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement,  before  it  was  enabled  to  raise  itself  into 
any  thing  like  a  proper  light  for  the  examination  of  Shake- 
speare's works ;  and — while  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
interval  is  immenae  which  lies  between  the  powers  of  the  great 
dramatist  and  Mr.  Foe — still,  a  consideration  of  this  circum- 
stance may  aid  us  in  accounting  for  the  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible stupidity  which  has  bitnerto  confined  the  appreciation 
of  the  genius  evinced  in  the  works  of  the  latter  to  a  select 
and  cultivated  few. 

We  have  now  before  us — thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Eedfield — a  complete  collection  of  all  the  works  that  Poe  copld 
possibly  have  wished  preserved,  had  he  himself  been  alive  and 
superintending  their  publication.  Indeed  we  rather  think  ihat 
his  reputation  would  have  profited  by  the  omission  of  very 
many  of  the  sketches  and  critiques  which  his  literary  executor 
— the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold — has  seen  fit  to  embrace  in  his 
collection.  But  of  the  manner  in  which  the  book  is  edited,  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  speak  hereafter ;  at  present  let  us  briefly 
note  the  characteristics  of  the  author's  genius. 
That  Poe  was  entirely  orig^niJ,  both  in  his  conceptions  and 

*  The  Worka  of  the  late  Edgar  A^loti  Poe.  With  &  Uemdr  bj  EuAis  Wllmot 
Qrlnrold,  and  NotioeB  of  his  LUb  and  Gomni,  by  N.  P.  WilEs  oad  J.  B.  LowelL 

In*TolQniai{itti  justisBued).    Eedfield,  New-York. 
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Bbyle,  his  most  relentless  enemies  (and  they  are  those  least  jna- 
tmed  in  being  bo)  are  ashamed  or  incapable  of  denyii^.  We 
see,  it  is  tnie,  &om  his  earlier  productions — from  the  pages  of 
"Arthur  Gordon  Pym"  more  eapeoially — that  he  had  re^  the 
writingB  of  Defoe  with  care,  and  properly  appreciated  the  veri- 
cdmilitude  which  minnte  details  of  fact  confer  upon  the  most 
eztravagant  lomance.  He  had  also  studied  Godwin  with  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  a  fiequent  perosal  of  his  "  Caleb  Williams"  mayi 
not  improbably,  hare  been  indebted  for  that  total  independence 
of  external  adjuncts,  which  is  obeerrable  in  all  his  finest  tales. 
But  to  neither  did  he  sacrifice  the  promptings  of  his  individual 
geniuR  Of  neither  did  he  borrow  more  than  some  hints  that 
were  afterwards  made  serrioeable  in  the  execution  of  his  ideas. 
The  plan  of  eTery  &bric  is  essenliaUy  bis  own,  although  the 
workmanship  prraents  some  trifiing  traces  of  Defbe's  and  God- 
win's tutelage. 

What  we  mean  by  "independence  of  external  adjuncts,"  is 
briefiy  this:  the  heroes  of  nis  tales  are  only  mentally  intro- 
duced to  ufl ;  we  have  no  descriptions  of  their  appearance, 
dress  or  carriage ;  there  are  no  verbal  landscapes  of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  his  plots  are  laid — ^if  we  except  those  purely 
allegorical  productions  in  which  a  one-line  notice  of  the 
scenery  is  reqoired  for  a  fitting  background  to  the  strange  and 

Sretornatural  characters.  He  addg.no  moral  to  his  tale:  in- 
eed  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  uid  strikinR  feature 
of  his  works,  that  not  the  fitintest  shadow  of  the  moral  element 
can  possibly  be  found  in  them.  Whether  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, he  h^  utterly  ignored  all  discriminations  of  right  and 
wrong :  there  is  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  religion :  there 
■  are  no  sympathies  expressed  either  for  Tice  or  virtue — nor 
oould  thtnv  be  I  for  to  neither  is  the  least  allusion  made.  His 
whole  attention  seems  devoted  to  the  introspeotiYe  analysis  of 
the  intellect  and  passiouB ;  to  the  most  subtle  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  the  obscurest  workings  of  the  heart.  His  world  is 
in  himself:  a  glowing  world,  but  full  of  fascinating  terror. 
We  shudder  as  we  read,  but  we  are  spell-bound  by  hia  pages. 
Lite  the  "Ancient  Marineere" — who  perhaps  should  be  in- 
cluded with  "  Hobinson  Orasoe"  and  ''  Caleb  Williams,"  as 
having  some  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  Btyle — "he 
holds  us  with  his  glittering  eye"  until  his  wild,  weird  tale  of 
horrible  snspense  is  ended. 

The  attractiveness  of  terror  is  the  staple  principle  of  the 
interest  which,  both  in  hisprose  and  poetry,  he  has  endeavored 
ao  successfully  to  rivet    nis  tales— and  many  of  them  surpass 
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in  tbiUliag  horror  and  breathless  anxiety  the  wildest  superna- 
tural creations  of  O^nnan  mysticiam — are  all  founded  upon, 
at  least,  a  possibility  of  fiicL    He  scoma  the  dumay  machinery     . 
of  ghosts  and  demoniacal  interference,  well  assured  that  the 
inornate  workings  of  the  human  heart  can  furnish  images  as 
fearful  and  more  appalling  in  proportion  to  their  greater  sem- 
blance of  actuality.     He  does  not  deal  with  crime ;  he  is  free 
i&om  the  felon  sympathies  of  modem  French  romance;  the 
agonies  that  he  iuTO&es  are  not  the  &uit  of  guilt,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  result  of  a  too  sensitive  and  finely-strung  ima^- 
nation ;  and  the  whole  of  his  most  startling  efEects  are  brought  I 
about  by  an  artistic  combination  of  events  in  themselvegjBQau 
^vial„ but  invested  with  a  mysterious  aiid  wholly  irr^stible/ 
4weEy  the  vailed  and  cumulative  repetitions  with  which  they  ' 
are  presented  to  the  mind. 

In  his  poem  of  "  The  Raven"  we  have  a  very  palpable  in- 
stance of  this  art.  The  words  which  form  the  burden  of  the 
song,  fall  at  first  with  comparatively  little  power  upon  the  ear ; 
but  as  they  are  repeated,  stanza  after  stanza,  and  every  lame 
with  a  moce  vague  and  dismal  meaning,  they  aocumulate  into 
a  gradual  horror  on  the  mind,  until  the  final  cry  of  "Never- 
more" rings  through  the  floul  like  the  sound  of  a  snapped 
heartstriog.  And  in  all  his  more  careful  works,  we  find  upon 
analysis,  that  their  power  depends  upon  the  iterated  andreiter- 
ated  production  of  the  one  leading  or  central  idea,  in  as  many 
different  forms  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  use  it.  This  is  par- 
ticnlary  noticeable  in  the  "Fall  of* the  House  of  Usher,"  the 
"Gold  Bug,"  and  the  "Murders  in  the  Sue  Morgue,"  How 
carefully,  how  stealthily  in  the  last  mentioned  tale,  does  he  hint 
to  us  in  a  thousand  shapeless  ways  the  uUerly  inhuman  charac- 
teristics of  the  fectfl  ;  their  variance  with  all  known  or  logical 
poesibihties ;  their  more  than  even  human  madneas  could  accom- 
plish, before  he  finally  proceeds  by  analytic  reasoning  alone  to 
/  find  a  safe  and  probable  conclusion  I 
...^  But  our  space  forbids  any  extended  notice  of  Poe's  separate 

Cl^k,^  works ;  and  their  own  intense  concentration  and  unity  defy  the 
scissors  of  the  critic  to  make  any  extract  that  would  convey 
even  a  funt  conception  of  their  E^endid  and  elaborate  interest. 

With  a  recommendation  to  the  reader  to  add  to  his  library, 
if  he  have  t^em  not,  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  America's 
writers  of  fiction — Nathaniel  Hawthorne  alone  excepted — we 
must  now  turn  to  the  causes  of  the  very  limited  popularity 
which  Foe  enjoys,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bev.  R. 
W.  Griswold  has  executed  the  sacred  trust,  which  the  confi- 
dence of  a  dying  man  reposed  in  his  sagacity  and  honor,    ' 
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"We  are  no  apologists  for  tho  irregularities  vhicfa,  at  fitful 
iaterralB,  Mr.  Foe  permitted  to  de&ce  th«  natural  splendor  of 
his  aoquiiementa;  if  Ma  works  had  been  popular,  and  were  of 
a  teaaeacy  to  seduce  others  into  the  vice  or  vices  he  himself 
was  goiltj  of,  we  admit  that  it  might  properly  hare  become 
the  painful  duty  of  the  oritio  to  expose  tne  loulneBS  of  the 
fonntain  jrom  which  the  bright  but  contaminating  poison 
flowed.  But  such  was  not  the  case — eiactlj  the  reverse 
of  it!  for,  though  directly  he  made  no  allusion  either  to 
morality  or  its  opposite,  his  works  are  stainless  as  the  new- 
fallen  snow ;  and  by  the  lesson  of  self-examination  which  they 
30  powerfully  and  attractively  teach,  cannot  &il  to  pnrify  and 
elevate  the  mind  of  every  one  who  reads  them.  Was  it  kind 
then,  was  it  honest,  was  it  Christian  of  Mr.  Grriswold  to  tear 
aside  the  sheltering  veil  of  death  from  the  poor,  pauper  grave 
of  him  who,  whatever  his  unhappy  appetites,  had  paid  for 
them  the  extremest  penalty  of  a  miserable  death  and  burial  in 
the  Potter's  field  of  Baltimore;  was  it  a  fit  execution  of  the 
trust  which  a  dying  man  had  reposed  in  him,  to  rip  open  the 
silence  of  the  tonib-  aud  drag  the  irulties  and  errors  of  the 
dead  tc  light,  without  the  mtroduction  of  one  redeeming 
feature? 

It  was  not.  It  was  a  base,  a  barbarous  and  cowardly  attack 
upon  tjie  memory  of  one  whose  shoe  latchets  (with  all  his  Rul- 
ings) B.  W.  Griswold  was  not  worthy  to  unloose.  It  was  a 
wanton  as  well  as  wicked  act — for  the  charity  of  silence  might 
have  covered  all ;  and.  if  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  good 
to  say  of  his  dead  fhend,  he,  at  least,  of  all  created  beings, 
■  should  have  been  the  last  to  proclaim  Poo's  errors — or  rather 
his  one  error  of  intemperance,  (since  it  must  be  said,)  &om 
which  all  others  flowed — with  loud  aod  somewhat  exulting 
trumpet  note.  To  whom  will  <!^Tisvrold  trust  his  own  biogra- 
phy— if  his  vanity  should  ever  lead  him  to  suppose  that  such 
a  work  would  be  dearable  after  his  death  ?    Or  will  he  leave 

it  -to  the  records  of  the  Courts  to  say  how ? 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  is  the  only  &Tor  that  the  erring 
dead  can  properly  expect ;  but  of  Poe's  many  noble  and  attrac- 
tive qualities  not  one  single  word  is  said  in  mitigation  of  his 
admitted  faults.  Well  might  that  fierce  and  indiscrumnate 
Gilffllan — who  wae^  nevertheless,  critic  enough  to  pay  the  pro- 
foundest  homage  to  the  guiiufi  of  the  man  whose  frailties  he 
reviled  with  profnsest  Bmingsgate — well  might  Gilflllan,  we 
aay,  proclaim  to  EngUah  ears  that  Foe  was  a  combination  of 
the  sDgel  and  the  fiend — the  fiend  predominant  however ;  aud 
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base  his  sweeping  charge  opoQ  the  &ct  that  his  aelf-chosea 
executor — a  clergyman,  no  less  1  a  reverend  1 — vaa  called  on  . 
by  a  sense  of  daty  to  state  the  demoniacal  natoie  of  the  man 
before  permitting  the  pages  of  his  writings  to  be  read. 

We  have  no  wish  to  strike  the  &llen ;  and  so  we  shall  con- 
olnde  this  brief,  but  earnest  artiole,  by  wishing  Mr.  Qriswold  a 
more  charitable  and  gentle  biognkpher  than  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be. 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  MONTH. 


FOBBiaN. 

b  Qia  English  uid  French  press  saj  sooth,  &»  peace  conferenoee  in  Pans 
are  tiie  most  peaceable,  hannonions  and  delightfol  letmiona  of  great  men  that 
ever  took  place.  -  By  their  ihowiiig,  a  spirit  of  benignant  jdulanihropf  ani- 
mates ererj  bosom,  snd  the  moet  tender  and  generoos  sentiments  fin  the  hearts 
of  the  noble  n^oljators.  Tbej  are  qnite  babbling  ttp  and  boiling  over  with 
goodness  in  bet,  and  np  to  any  amonnt  of  self-denial  and  pioos  saoriflce  fin 
the  good  of  the  whole  homan  race.  It  is  great  pit;  tiiat  the  witaeeBee  to  this 
state  of  vlrtnoDB  harmony  happen  to  be,  all  of  than,  parties  in  inteiest,  and 
aititled  to  so  little  credit  Let  os  look  at  the  state  of  a&iis  a  moment  If 
we  accept  the  accoont  and  view  ofiteed  bj  the  press  of  Franee  and  England, 
in  what  portion  does  it  place  Bnsda  7  IVnly  a  ■very  hnmSiatii%  one.  With 
an  empire  nnezhaQsted,  a  territory  intact,  and  no  other  teverse  than  Qie  loss 
of  half  a  town,  after  a  defence  tmexampled  for  skin  and  heroic  obeiinac^;  har- 
Ing  inflicted  npoq  the  aQies  a  much  greater  loss  and  damage  than  she  has  her 
■elf  suffered,  Bnasia  is  lepreeeoted  as  not  only  willing,  bnt,  in  bet,  quite  eager  to 
rdinqniah  all  the  adrantagee  gvned  by  centnries  of  cHplomaoy  and  war,  and 
cnlmhiatiDg  in  the  treaties  of  Unklai  SlnUcsd  and  Adrian^Ie— -and  fl»  whatT 
for  any  benefit  present  or  proqteotiTe  to  heraelfT  Vol  But  altogetfaff  to 
mtdli^  and  gloi^  two  pyw&n  which  haTB  attacked  her  on  the  sUj^test  and 
most  flilile  jvetexts— and  whose  real  objects,  flnm  the  beglnnfaig,  she  knows, 
and  all  the  world  knows,  were  to  straitoi,  crip^  imporerish,  and  belitUe  her 
for  thdr  own  aggrandiaenHDt.  Can  any  one  reaQy  credit  it— that  Bo^a  will 
patiently  Bobnnt  to  sndihnmiliatioD;  that  she  will  conaent  to  her  own  shame ; 
that  she  wm  eren  beg  to  be  disgraced,  and  making  a  natioDal  "Maw-wom"  of 
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lKnel4  iqoice  apd  gloi;  in  a  tame  sabmionoa  to  vIiat«iTer  uijiiiie8  hei  «»■ 
miei  my  obocae  to  Imp  npon  hv  I  AH  tluugs,  we  are  ia]A,  ma;  be  poceiblej 
and  tberefore  so  may  this.  Bnt  doea  it  wear  aa  appetmnce  of  probabili^ ; 
has  it  a  fiice, ftuidr  of  resson  ? 

We  can  not  thfnk  so ;  and  we  are  miataken  if  the  "fifth  point"  do  not  prove 
the  "poni  BffiDonnn"of  diplomacy. 

Misled  by  tbeir  own  representatioDB,  and  rereUing  in  the  wiali  which  is  btber 
to  their  thonghts,  the  Xkigliah  pren  continne  to  indolge  in  a  dangmraa  and 
iDJnriong  tone  towards  Utis  country.  They  have  momited  their  high  trotting 
hone  and  cut  diJly  the  strangeBt  antics  ;  bnt  like  monkeys  in  a  cirons,  the  size 
of  the  animal  they  bestiide  fflily  tends  the  more  glai^ly  to  show  off  tlieir  own 
litUenen  The  "  Post,"  Primnton's  organ,  aaames  the  guardianship  of  the 
United  States,  and  proposes  to  correct  onr  bad  maonvs,  and  ponnd  ns  into 
decency  and  propriety  the  moment  peace  is  ooaohided.  Had  they  not  bett^ 
wait  nntjl  it  bet  Our  London  tnaA  is  teally  amnang  to  the  Is«t  degree— 
bear  htm : 

Slattt  ofEarope;  and  we  think  that  Oreat  Britain,  in  her  position  amODgst  those 
States,  and  with  reference  eaptoiollf/  to  litr  rdaHotia  with  Oie  amUnaii  and  iilond)  of 
Amtriea,  ought  to  take  the  initiatave  in  mooting  ttie  qneetioD,  with  s  view  to  a 
CotoniiBi  ■nnderBtanding  being  come  to  upon  the  principles  and  polity  lo  be  obaerred 
in  connection  with  this  practice.  £xpeclJtioiia,  armed  and  orgamied,  and  raain- 
tmned  by  Rinds  scbBoibed  upon  the  joint  stock  principle,  toe  notoriously  fitted  ont 
within  tiie  teiritoiy  of  the  United  States,  for  the  attack  cf  States  and  tonitoriea  in 
temporaij  boablefl  flom  levolation,  or  some  internal  a(mTQlsion,  or  whose  weak- 
ness, from  other  causes,  invites  aggrossion.  These  expeditions  are  not  on^  dis- 
avowed, but  are  prohihited  by  the  national  government  of  America  and  are  against 
her  laws.  And  vet  we  gee  them  enoouraged  by  the  national  toeas,  their  snoceesea 
hailed  as  natjonsltiinmpbs,  and  succor  afforded  openly  by  the  emijoyis  and  oinn> 
missioned  foroee  of  the  national  government.  Is,  or  u  cot^  America  oomprcmised 
as  a  State  by  soch  acts  of  hor  subjects  ^d  employes?  la  It,  or  ia  It  not^  neceesair 
to  dedare  all  oonceraed  in  finch  expeditlonfi  to  be  pirate^  and  liable  to  be  dealt  vriu 
SB  snob,  wiienever  met  with  on  the  high  sess^  or  when  seized  and  taken  with  urns 
intheirhandsonUnd?  A^re  we  tobe  content  to  leave  Uie  weak  States  so  attadced 
to  up^  these  principles  and  adopt  this  coarse  ?  or  ought  there  to  be  a  ctmmon  action 
of  tdl  Btates  that  dwire  peace  to  ftrevent  such  distorbancea  cS  i^  Mid  to  hdd  tiie 
Slate  that  enconiagea  and  permits  such  condnct  In  tier  tati|acta  in  sc 


responsible  £h' the  consequences !  Let  the  poUScalefibcts<^oi»niving  at  or  shut- 
ting OQT  eyee  to  this  growing  system  of  aggression  be  noted  in  the  panteoiar  case 
of  Walker's  reoeutBllibaaterEng  expedition  against  Nicangoa.  He  has  landed  there 
with  his  'rowdies' and  desperadoes  and  is  now  maintaining  himself  aa  a  dt/acto 
political  interest  in  that  Territory.  He  has  had  the  audacity  to  send  his  dipbmstio 
agent  to  represent  him  in  the  United  States ;  aiid,althongh  theFresident  hasnpto 
Una  day  bMitated — it  would  be  too  much  to  ta^  refused — to  reci^piize  this  agec^ 
the  state  of  thingB  in  TTicaragna,  and  the  conflidon  consequent  npon  this  veiy  eTpe- 
dition,  has  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  reftudng  to  leoeive  the  env<^  of  Hivas,  the 
elected  Pretddent  of  Nicaragua  or  to  recf^colse  any  otho'  established  authw^  of 
the  coontiy.  Blcaiagea  is  wairaotod  by  this  reflisal,  nnder  the  supposLtion  of  its 
being  a  StUe,  in  dectlanng  war  sgsJQBt  the  United  States  and  steps  have  been  taken  t^ 
the  antbolillee  ttKte  irtilch  may  end  In  this  extreme  measure.  But  thi^  instead  of 
bdng  ftared,  ia  the  consmnmatico  most  deaiied  by  Ameneans,  because  it  wmld 
wammt  the  dsoided  st^po^  of  Walkar,  and  the  empkiymBnt  of  the  United  States 
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.   .  ,  ...  n  the  aggre^on,  direct  and 

iudireot,  of  a  powerflil  one.     Where,  Otan,  u  Ota  differena  btlaeen  Tier  dtUm  and  OuU 
oj  Twlies,  far  Oie  tt^pport  r^  Rtrope  again/t  poipaUt  violence  and  iiytuUee  t" 

Then  is  thia  lilitle  trouble  in  the  waj  of  ou^  Idod  gaudiuiH  orer  the 
inter,  ntmelf,  when  thej  go  to  Turkey,  they  may  do  aa  the  Tnrkies  do; 
bat  when  they  come  to  Taolcee-Uad  they  ean't  do  aA  the  Tankeea  da 
Cause  why?  Tankees  and  Sharp's  rifles  are  n&comiDonly  ugly  thingfl  to 
handle  any  way  except  good-naturedly.  Dear  John  Bull,  don't  be  stupid  I 
Ton  an  not  a  quick-witted  fellow,  it  is  true ;  but  yoa  ought  to  know 
-  which  side  your  bread  is  buttered.  Ohaff  and  call  hard  namea  aa  much  as 
you  lik&  We  rather  like  it  too.  It  ahowa  how  much  you  think  of  ua.  A 
man  never  throws  away  much  good  solid  cotsing  on  an  object  he  cares 
nothing  for.  Curse  on ;  your  Billingsgate  to  us  ia  mnuc.  It  ia  a  tribute 
to  our  greatueaa,  extorted  from  your  fear  and  envy.  But  don't  be  afraid. 
Wo  wOl  not  hurt  you,  if  you  behare  yottradf,  and  keep  your  hands  oft 
Worda  cooled  by  the  breath  of  man  more  us  as  little  aa  a  bad  amell  moves 
a  New-York  alderman.  But,  confine  yourself  distinctly  to  bow-wowing. 
Showyourteeth,ifyoupleaae,  but  don't  sni^,  or  we  shall  be  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  taking  you  by  the  neck,  and  shaking  you  into  your 
amses  agiun.  Let  Central  America  alone,  Tou  have  hold  of  the  wrong 
end  of  thft  stick  thwe.  Uncle  Sam  can  take  oare  of  thia  continent  without 
you;  and,  upon  our  word.  Jobs,  he  means  to  do  iL  Then  you  aee  is  the 
whole  question  settled  Ibr  yon  without  further  trouble.  And  pray  be  pot 
deceived  by  our  litOe  domestic  "  tifb  "  and  love  qoarrela  among  onrselvef. 
It  is  a  family  quarrel;  a  man  and  wifb  "  pout."  We  will  be  as  ill-natured 
as  We  please  to  each  othw,  and  fUl  out  and  rate  each  other  roundly;  bnt 
when  anybody  else  interferes  in  our  matrimonial  aquabblea,  we  are  "one 
flesh"  agun,  and  ready  to  "  serve  out"  the  intruder  to  his  heart's  content. 
Accept  your  destiny  like  a  man,  John.  You  are  getting  old  and  feeble — all 
your  fine  navy  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  are  young  and  lusty. 
We  have  never  applied  any  hot  ariatocratic  and  monarchical  stimolaDts  to 
our  blood,  nor  lived  too  ftst;  and  if  yon  push  as  into  "field"  w<wk,  you 
will  be  really  surprised  at  (he  "  swsth"  we  shall  cut  through  that  grass  of 
whicli  we  are  told  all  flesh  is  compounded,     Terb.  tap. 

DOMEBTIC. 

The  approach  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  centres  sU  interest  upon  the 
Pretidential nominatiixi.  WhowDlhebeT  Ah, then's Qie rub.  InWash- 
ington,  the  friends  of  QRj  candidates  are  as  busy  as  bees.  It  Is  beautilBl, 
morally  instructive  and  affecting,  to  walk  the  halls  of  l^;islation,  to  glide 
throai^  the  rooms  of  the  White  House ;  the  bureaus  of  the  secretaries ;  the 
salons  of  senators.  So  much  friendship ;  such  entire  generoai^  and  self- 
denial    Tour  great  man,  aa  he  sharpens  his  carving-knife  to  cut  a  turkey. 
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EmIs  the  edgo  with  ■  sentiment  >kia  to  thtt  of  the  benevolent  Sbylock,  uid 
■B  he  slices  k  "  piece  of  the  bretat"  fimdes  it  the  "  pound  of  flesh"  ceareet 
his  rinl'B  heart  Xhej  murder  whilst  the;  emQe.  The;  dreun  of  cutting 
•acli  otbet's  throats— flgnntiTely,  of  conne.  It  is  also  pleastog  and  instnic- 
tire  to  remark,  that  the  qnes&m  there  with  regard  to  the  can^date  is 
neither  who  is  the  greatest  and  best,  nor  who  the  most  aYailahle;  but, 
who  can  bo  managed  easiest  afterwards  f  And  with  all  th^  wit  and  wire- 
pnlling,  it  is  still  more  pleasing  to  remark  how  completely  in  a  fog  they  all 
are.  Now,  u«  know  who  will  be  the  next  Presidential  and  Tice-Fresiden- 
tlal  candidates,  and  yet  we  hold  our  tongue.  Honorable  senators  discussed 
the  matter  in  the  lobby  a  few  days  since^  and  need  the  name  of  the  Beho- 
CKATTo  Rvrnw  rwy  freely.  He  coRespondent  of  the  New-York  BenUd, 
wiititig  Uarch  SOth,  says : 

"  A  good  deal  of  ezdtemeiit  bus  been  prodoced  here  to4ay,'among  the  frtfmds  of 
the  Tftrioos  Praidential  aandidBlef^  bj  an  srtide  which  recently  appeared  in  Doo- 
gW  home  organ — the  Chicago  nm«a — In  which  all  the  Preadential  aspltants  are 
orerakughed,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  '  Little  Giant,'  who  ia  piononnced  the  only 
arailabla  man  for  the  ciisia.  A  leading  Buchanan  senator  stated  to-day,  in  the 
pTMence  of  a  Dumber  of  gentleinen,  that  a  repetition  ot  the  Dehocsatic  Betiew 

Ce  wonld  only  recoU  upon  its  author.    The  azoitement  is  intense,  and  it  is  wax- 
hotter." 

Now,  the  Democratio  Sbtiew  plays  no  game.  It  means  no  mischief 
Ur.  George  Saunders  m^  haTe  played  games  with  it  four  years  ago,  and 
nndoabtedly  he  did  It  no  goad.  Its  present  editor  accepts  the  dedmoD  of 
the  Oindnnati  OonTcntion  "  pore  and  simple."  He  may  have  his  prefbr- 
ences,  as  what  man  has  not,  bnt  we  challenge  any  man  to  show  where  wo 
have  said  or  written  a  word  which  the  most  perrerse  ingenuity  could  tor- 
ture into  an  attempt  to  antidpate  or  forestall  the  action  of  that  body.  We 
hare  no  great  love  for  political  cooTentions  of  any  kind ;  and  that  love  is 
growing  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  Our  arlide  upon  "  Conven- 
tions," of  a  few  months  ^ce,  embodies  our  faith  on  that  head.  The  New- 
York  StraJd,  of  Sonday,  Uarch  28d,  has  adopted  oor  idea,  and  added 
strength  to  it ;  and,  whilst  we  can  not  consdentionsly  go  the  whole  length 
of  that  article,  there  are  some  things  in  it  worth  pondering ;  fbr  instance,  in 
enumerating  what  the  conrention  system  has  done,  it  sajs : 

"It  bu  raised  up  a  power  between  the  Congtitation  and  the  people  utterly  sub- 
veraiTe  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  one  snd  of  the  rights  of  the  other.  It  has  substituted 
the  deddons  si  intriguing  politidaos  in  the  place  of  the  unbiased  Judgment  of  the 
nettra.  It  has  para^zed  and  discouraged  all  high  disinterested  public  sentiment, 
_.!.<....  ....M-  _._— .™t  !(g  giiiaf  qiiaiiflcation  (br  political  preferaien^  and  cloe- 


!ifiered  the  hlgoest  rewards  of  fiie  natkm  to  htm  who  would  moat  BaeceaBlhlly  a 


Of  t&u  Ouicinnati  Conrention,  however,  we  expect  better  things.    We 
expect  it  truly  to  reflect  the  temper  of  the  time.    We  expect  it  tro^  to  le- 
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present  the  sentimenta  of  National  Demoortc;.  We  expect  it  to  Bubstitate 
honesty  for  intrigue,  mnd  pfttriotism  tta  place-hunting.  W«  expect  it^  in 
Bhort,  to  give  UB  the  right  man.  And,  mRch  as  the  machinery  of  oonTea- 
tions  haa  been  perverted,  ire  believe  the  situation  and  national  criaia  lo  be 
grave  enough  to  control  and  compel  it  back  to  its  proper  and  legitimate 
action.  In  that  faith  we  rest  We  want  no  Protean  changes;  and  that,  in 
cmclusion,  reminds  as,  that  we  have  been  making  upon  this  Chronicle  our 
first  experiment  at  writing  with  one  of  "  Prince's  Protean  Fountain-Pens." 
The  mannfactnrer  sent  us  one,  with  a  nqueet  to  try  it,  and  tell  him  if  it 
were  what  it  proftased  to  be.  To  which  we  rqilied,  that  if  it  were  we 
would  say  so,  and  if  it  vert  not  he  might  he  ture  we  would  say  it  was  a 
humbug.  Now  we  have  tried  it,  and  we  can  Bay,  with  a  clear  consdenoe, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  we  have  ever  stamblodloa  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  handle  la  hollow  and  light,  and  holds  ink  enough 
to  write  a  long  time.  We  bare  been  writing  an  hour  with  it,  and  it  is  up  to 
its  work  stin.  The  relief  is  really  great  It  sares  the  annoyance  of  dip- 
{Hng  emy  minute  into  an  inkstand.  It  is,  as  everybody  probably  knows, 
self-sopplying ;  and  when  you  have  done  writing  jou  bave  only  to  turn  a 
little  regi^ator,  put  on  the  cap,  and  cl^i  pen  and  inkstand  into  your  pocket. 
We  agree  with  the  daim  of  the  inventor,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  osefiil  in* 
ventionsofthe  age. 


MONTHLY  LITERABY  KEOORD. 


The  Monttont  at&me;  with  wme  IneidmU  ofTroMlfivm  Mutovri  to 
California,  18SS-8.  In  a  series  of  Letters.  By  Urs.  B.  G.  f  ebkib,  (wift 
of  Oie  late  United  States  Secretaiy  for  Utah.)  New-Tork :  Diz  &  Ed- 
wards. 

Tnz  epistolary  form  of  book-making  hag  gone  out  of  &Bbion ;  and  the 
last  effort  of  IGss  Bremer  makes  as  rather  hope  that  *A«,  at  least,  will  not 
hgain  attempt  to  revive  it.  But  the  pleasant  and  perspicnoua. style  of  the 
volume  we  have  now  befbre  us,  does  much  to  obliterate  the  landman  of 
ODr  old  dislike;  and  we  confess  that  Mrs.  Ferris  (whose  husband's  effldal 
poaitlon  gave  her  the  best  means  of  observing  the  polygatBOns  villainy  of 
Utah)  has  produced,  from  a  rehash  and  revision  of  tiie  private  letters  writ- 
ten by  her  during  the  period  of  her  residence  amongst  thp  Mormons,  a  most 
piquant  and  agreeable  Tcdnme.  The  keen  eye  and  kindred  qrmpathy  of  a 
woman  and  a  wife  at  ODce  revealed  to  her  the  depths  of  iniseiT'  and  sbaae 
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vhich  nndo'lie  the  ftwced  compoBare  of  »  Salt-Lake  harem.  She  mentionB 
miaj  tonchiug  inddenta  which  prove  how  bitterly  the  Mormon  women  re- 
gret the  yoke  from  which  there  now  appears  for  them  no  possibility  of  dis- 
enthralment  Just  fancy  her  feelings  when,  shortly  after  her  arriTal,  Mr. 
Parley  Pratt,  one  of  the  most  potent  saints,  called  gravely  at  her  honse,  and 
introduced  to  her,  with  all  the  formulaof  aolenm  courtesy,  Mrs.  P.  Pratt, 
prima,  Mrs.  P.  Pratt,  secunda,  Hrs.  P.  Pratt,  tertia,  Mrs.  P.  Pratt,  qnarta^ 
at  the  same  time  aasatiiig  her,  that  the  other  Mrs.  P.  Pratta  were  all  eqnally 
aoxioiu  to  shiffe  her  acquuntance,  bat  that  they  were  detained  at  home  by 
domestic  calls,  and  the  dutiee  of  bis  nursery  t  We  find,  too,  that  the  fact  of 
a  previous  marriage  does  not  prevent  a  woman's  being  "  sealed"  to  a  second 
husband  daring  the  temporary  absence  of  her  first  Thus,  an  accom- 
plished lady,  whose  husband  had  been  sent  bythe  ''SMuts"on  amission  to 
California,  was  eagerly  and  openly  solicited  by  many  of  the  "  chief  priests 
and  elders"  to  accept  of  their  respective  "  se^s"  during  the  absence  of  her 
bosom's  lord — who,  fortunately  for  himstlf  and  her,  sat  too  firmly  on  his 
throne  to  he  removed  by  such  entreaties.  The  work  is  one  of  the  liveiiesl 
interest  and  versatility ;  the  ftit  letter-writer,  we  suspect,  was  occa^omilly 
inclined  to  grow  jealous,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  apice  of  jealousy  or  sus- 
picion for  adding  bitterness  and  edge  to  a  woman's  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous. The  journey  from  Missouri  to  Utah  is  well  described;  and  the 
scenery  of  Kansas,  the  valley  of  the  Wakarusa,  the  Big  Vermilion  and  Big 
Blue  rivers,  with  a  general  picture  of  life  npon  the  frontier,  are  exceyently 
and  vividly  portrayed.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  Ferris  and  her  tmsband  npon 
their  escape  from  the  paradise  of  sunts ;  and  thank  the  lady  warmly  f(»  her 
pleasant  narration  of  a  "  strange  expericDOe." 


Wb  may  well  suppose,  and  save  ourselves  a  deal  of  trouble  by  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  author  of  the  "  Partisan,"  "  The  Scout,"  "  Beanchampe," 
"  Hellicbampe,"  and  the  "  Foragers,"  needs  no  endoiBement  at  our  hands  to 
secure  this  new  effort  of  his  pen  a  wide  and  favorable  notice.  Indeed,  the 
experience  of  a  friendly  librarian  has  assured  us  by  in&llible  statistics,  that 
the  works  of  Mr.  Simms  are  in  more  general  demand  among  the  romance- 
reading  public  than  the  works  of  any  other  author  whatever.  They  pos- 
sess the  great  elements  of  popularity — a  graphic  style,  and  great  fertility  of 
incidents.  The  preset  work  is  no  fictitious  creation,  however  highly  the 
chief  diaracters  may  be  colored,  however  the  gronping  of  events  may  be 
altered  to  suit  the  concentration  which  is  requimte  to  the  modem  norel. 
The  tale  of  "  Chariemont"  is  a  true  tale,  still  fresh  iu  the  recollection  of 
those  who  lived  npon  or  near  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground  "where  it 
transpired ;  and  Mr.  Simms  has  adhered  with  remaiteble  fldelily  (as  well 
24 
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u  ve  CVL  recollect  the  Imcta)  to  the  evidence  which  wu  produced  in 
conrt  on  the  trial  of  what  is  still  remembered  u  "  The  Kentocky  IVtge^f ." 


rA«  Theologj/  <lf  Invmlunu  ;  or  ManjfettatioTiM  of  ib^  DHty  in  Wertt  ^ 
Art.  B;  the  B«t.  Jobs  Blaeblt,  Kirkentillocfa,  Scotland.  New- York : 
R.  Carter  t  Brothers. 

This  book  is  bnt  another,  though  a  mOBt  stnkiDg  proof  of  the  need  wkich  is 
increamngly  felt  hj  aQ  the  earnest  professore  of  Chiistianitf,  fiir  an  alliance 
between  doctrinal  belief  and  the  practical  afiaira  of  li&.  It  is  an  effort,  and 
a  rtxj  powerftil  one,  to  convince  ne  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  creed  of 
Calvary,  not  otdj  for  the  amelioration  of  onr  prospects  in  the  life  to  oome, 
bat,  likewise,  that  we  owe  to  its  suggestive  inspiradon  mudi,  if  not  all,  (he 
advances  towards  a  phjdcal  millennium,  which  our  growing  mastery  tf  me- 
chanics seems  to  promisa  The  writer  is  both  an  earnest  and  an  able  man ; 
he  has  evidently  qtplied  himself  to  his  task  with  heart  as  well  as  head;  and 
bis  efforts  to  obtun  a  general  acknowledgment  of  divinity,  in  works  of  art, 
are  lo^cal  and  eloquent  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  mechanics  is  too 
selfish  and  material ;  too  boastful  of  its  own  ability,  and  too  apt  to  forget,  in 
the  pride  of  its  own  constractivoDess,  the  power  of  Him  "  whose  word  spake 
the  universe  into  being."  We,  therefore,  hail  tliis  volume  as  a  correctiTe  to 
the  Be]f-conc«t  which  pervades  the  whole  tnbe  of  inventors ;  and  hope  that 
it  may  be  as  generally  read,  as  we  know  that  it  is  generally  needed. 

Os/dopadia  of  American  Literature;  emhraeing  Ptrtonal  and  OriHeal 
Notieei  qfAulhort,  and  SelerMantlr^m  ih»/r  WriiAngt,  from  the  earliett 
pervd  to  the  pretent  day  ;  with  PortraiU,  Autographi,  and  ether  lUve- 
trationt.  By  Etebt  A.  DoTCuircK  and  Gaoitax  Ii.  Ddickbick.  In  2  vols. 
New-Twk:  Charles  Scribner.     1866. 

Is  aQ  countries  we  must  look  for  the  real  makers  of  history  among  the 
men  that  are  most  gifted  with  intelligence  and  leamine~~most  progrestave 
in  their  mental  aspirations,  and  moat  constniellve  in  Uidr  intellectual  char- 
acter. But  nnfortnnately,  in  England,  France  and  the  other  great  countries 
(tf  Europe,  where  the  feudal  element  of  Aristocrat^  has  overshadowed  the 
true  nobilify  of  worth,  we  look  ia  vain,  f^  the  most  part,  to  find  any  proof 
of  the  direct  influence  which  the  literary  genius  of  the  coontty  ezerdsed 
upon  transpiring  events. 

Happily  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world,  our  histray  presents  a  marked 
exception  to  this  rule.  America  was  not  bom,  so  to  speak,  until  after  the 
Vnm  bad  made  itself  felt  as  one  of  the  controlling  dements  of  govemmenL 
Far  removed  from  the  Uightiiig  influence  of  feudal  Inxnry  and  pride,  the  pea 
whidli,  m  Europe,  was  perverted  to  the  ministry  of  mere  amusement,  or  the 
suppwt  of  a  d^rotio  fimnula,  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  earnest  and  out 
spoken  aettbn  at  tbta  country,  an  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  general 
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intelligeacQ  asd  relii^on,  a  potent  voice  in  the  directios  and  control  of  «U 
ooDcems  of  pqblic  intenat  , 

The  pms  has  ueceasarilj  ezemsed  more  infiaence  in  the  fbimation  of 
Amflrican  history  ^nd  chancter,  than  did  the  tongaes  of  all  our  cmtora — 
,tlie  Bwords  of  aU  oar  aoldien.  And  indeed  it  ii  a  noticeable  feature  that, 
whatever  elaa  might  be  (iie  vocation  of  the  men  who  aspired  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  oar  afbiis,  they  one  and  all,  with  some  fbir  rare  exceptions,  be- 
aougbt  the  aaeiatance  of  the  preee,  and  throngh  the  mediam  of  its  "o^^imn*! 
endeavored  to  impress  Qieir  views  npon  the  pnblic. 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  a  biographical  knowledge  tS  American 
aathoni,  their  e^les,  poranits  and  aspirations,  is  the  first  essential  reqniute 
to  -a  thorongh  nndentanding  of  the  institations  and  Ibrm  of  government 
which  their  genios  and  devotion  have  created.  We  mnst  look  for  the 
bistoi?  of  American  events  to  the  liteiatnre  from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
or  in  which  their  approach  was  ctanbated.  Arecoid  of  the  mental  progress 
of  the  country  is,  in  lact,  bnt  a  chronicle  of  the  sucoesaive  steps  by-  which 
we  have  attained  our  present  qnpanUeled  advancement :  for  the  class  of 
pnrfteeioaal  anthors  are  comparatively  a  modem  innovation  in  onr  literature ; 
while  the  writers  who  oontribnted  to  ibrm  onr  earlier  character  and  achieve 
oar  independence,  were  likewise  the  great  actors  in  a  national  drama,  and 
we  find  the  seeds  and  principles  of  thtir  achievements  in  the  writings  by 
.  which  they  either  sought  to  defend  or  popularize  their  sentiments. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  therefore,  ootfld  a  Oydopiedia  of  Litenture, 
accompanied  by  biographical  sketches,  possess  such  great  impt^taoce,  or  so 
many  elements  of  interest,  amusement  and  instruction,  as  in  oar  own ;  and 
to  the  Messrs.  Dayckinck,  who  have  compiled,  with  infinite  research  and 
guided  bythe  purest  taste  and  Jndgment,  the  volumes  under  review,  we  feel 
ourselvM  indebted  for  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  national  library. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  admirably  ladd  and  natoral ;  the  general 
subject  of  American  Literatore  being  divided  into  three  periods  or  epocbas — 
the  Colonial,  the  Bevolutionary,  uid  Present  period ;  Uie  authors  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  each  in  bis  respective  period ;  and  the  specimens  that 
are  given,  whenever  practicable,  are  complete  in  themselves — the  best  exam- 
ples of  style  being  selected,  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  given  in  fdlL 

The  biographical  notices,  which  are  copiously  illustrated  by  portraits  from 
original  paintings  and  daguerreotypes  as  well  as  by  autographs,  are  brief, 
BDCCtnct  and  luminous ;  presenting  only  such  facts  of  histmry  or  personal 
peculiarity  as  are  important  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  specimens  pro- 
dnced ;  digrsstion  and  (^tical  comment  are  av<nded,  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
a  work  of  this  description.  The  fiuts  are  placed  ftbly  befine  us ;  and  then 
every  man  is  permitted  for  himself  to  draw  such  deductions  as  hb  tastes  or 
political  afHnities  may  direct. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Messrs.  Duycklnck  feel  little  sympathy  fiir  theDaric 
Lantern  fratemi^ ;  for  they  acknowledge  with  most  noUe  oaodoi  and  seal-: 
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ons  gntitnde  tbe  obligstions  of  our  ^Aj  mureiutiM  to  th«  dinnM  of 
Gennany  and  England,  and  to  all  the  scientific  proftason  who  oonttibided 
to  the  creation,  invigoration  and  racndtment  of  onr  national  intelleei.  Of 
these  it  maj  be  saffloent  to  mention  Bericeley,  Priaatley,  Ifesbit,  ladnr, 
Paine  and  Agaa^ 

In  the  flnt  period— which  WB  nuj  call  the  Ptrntan — we  have  coidoas  ez- 
tractS'ltoin  the  works  of  Roger  Williams,  Cotton,  Hooker,  the  Uathen,  the 
Bartrams,  JonaOian  Bdwarda,  and,  last  of  all,  as  the  connecting  luik  betweoi 
this  epoch  and  the  sncceeding  one,  the  lib  and  many  of  the  chdcest  faaKj% 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

In  the  second,  or  Bevolutionarf  period,  wa  find  anch  men  as  Otis,  IKdm- 
soD,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  the  leading  spirits ; 
while  the  quint  wit  of  Fiands  Hopklnscm  is  not  wanting,  and  the  baBada 
and  other  Ught  prodndions  of  a  host  of  minor  names  cvntribnte  each  their 
quota  to  bring  beiore  as  ^ain,  with  all  TiTadfy  aad  intwwt,  the  Tariooa 
straggles  and  reverBes  of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

In  the  tlurd,  or  present  perio^i  we  find  the  cnlinination  of  the  tii^o  former 
epoohas.  Writers  like  Ohanning,  and  orators  like  Oalhoan  and  Olay ;  Kent, 
Marshall,  and  Jodge  Stoiy  are  teaching  law  from  the  bench ;  wUle  the  field 
of  li^t  literature  is  occapied  by  Paulding^  Irring,  Oooper,  Simma,  Emerson, 
Poe,  Hawtiiome,  and  a  host  (^  otbeis  wboM  names  most  oocnr  to  ereiy 
reader.  Bryant,  Halleck,  and  Ixugfdlow  we  loiric  to  as  the  repreaentatiTe 
poets  of  our  coontcy ;  but  all  kw  notified  who  deserre  i^  or  who  can  eren 
Mtablish  a  qnestioiutbla  title  to  that  honor. 

The  work  is  got  np  with  a  carefkilness  and  degance  which  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  putdishor :  the  Tolumea  £ffm  in  themselTCS  a  complete 
library  of  all  that  is  most  nloable  and  worth  preserving  in  our  country's 
literature ;  and  althoagh  theri  are  some  names  which  we  miss  among  the 
catalogne,  the  Insertion  of  whi^  wonld  be  advisable  in  the  fotnre  editions 
throD^  which  a  woi^  of  sach  utility  and  iotereat  can  not  m  to  pass,  still 
we  most  confess  that  the  compilation  is^  perfa^ts,  as  compendioas  as  its 
nature  would  permit ;  and  that  its  editors  seem  to  haf  e  been  actuated  by  an 
impartial  and  diaeriniinating  spirit,  both  in  their  sdedjons  and  the  bi(^ra- 
phies  attached. 

Life  <^  Qtorge  Watihingtmi.    By  Washehotoh  Irtiho.    In  three  Tolomes. 
VoL  XL    New-York :  Q.  P.  Putnam  &  Company. 

Whua  Thomas  Babington  Hacaulay  i^Mnds  twioe  as  many  jears  in  giving 
ns  two  additional  Tolnmes  of  hia  Histoiy  of  England,  which  said  Ttdumes 
embrace  but  a  fraction  of  the  joint  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Hary, 
our  own  more  genial  and  industrious  Irving  has  loat  no  time  in  patting  be- 
fore us  the  second  volume  of  that  great  biography  to  the  preparation  fbr 
which  we  may  snppoee  the  beat  years  of  his  lifb  have  been  sedulously, 
though  secretiy  devoted 
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The  preeent  tdIoiiis  takes  up  die  tiiread  of  its  predecessor  (noticed  in  our 
isme  of  July  f«r  the  jear  lAst  past),  and  again  introduces  as  to  WaBhington, 
who  has  just  taken  £>naal  command  of  the  Amaricaa  army  at  Cambridge. 
We  have  detula  of  the  protracted  gi^^  of  Boston ;  and  the  sketcbea  of  the 
RnElish  and  American  generals,  with  which  the  Yolume  may  be  said  to 
open,  are  among  the  moat  attractdve  portraits  that  the  pen  of  Ifr.  Irring  has  . 
jet  fiimished.  The  ooirespondence  which  took  place  between  Qecn^' 
Wafihington  and  Genwal  Howe,  relative  to  the  Ireatment  of  Ethan  Allen  \ij 
the  latter,  will  be  read  with  emotion,  as  will  also  the  instructJons  sent  by 
the  American  commander  to  his  brm-agent  at  Uount  Vernon  at  a  time 
when  Lord  Dunmore  was  exerdsing  martial  law  in  Virgioia,  and  it  was 
dailj  expected  fiiat  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  home  of  the  "  arch 
rebel."  Perplexed  as  he  was  by  anxieties  for  the  satety  of  his  wife,  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tiat  cares  of  an  army  which  looked  up  to  him  for  eveij  thing, 
he  atill  found  time  to  give  directions  for  the  conduct  of  his  domestic  afiairs, 
and  was  anxious,  let  what  might  happen,  that  Uoont  Yeroon's  "bos- 
pilali^to  the  poor"  should  be  nowise  curtailed— that  "no  one  should  go 
hougry  away  frnu  it,"  and  that  the  cnatomaiy  ahns  should  be  duly  diatri- 
boted  among  tlie  needy,  aa  if  the  nutater  of  the  manuon  were  himself  at 
home. 

The  volume  is  illustr^od  by  a  portrait  of  Washington  in  hia  fortieth  year, 
taken  ft^im  an  original  in  the  poasession  of  G.  W.  P.  Cuatis ;  a  map  of  Now- 
Tork  and  its  vicinity;  another  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  another  of 
a  part  of  New-Jersey.  When  the  third  volume  appears,  we  shall  probably 
make  an  extended  review  of  the  wholf ;  but  fbr  the  present  most  content 
ourselves  with  having  thus  called  Qie  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  &ct  of 
publication. 


Lift  of  S^tamyl,  and  NarratUia  of  tkt  Cireaman  War  <tf  IndmrndtTiee 
offOAMt  Siuna,  By  J.  UiLTOit  Kxcko,  author  of  "  Oosas  do  Espaiia." 
mston :  John  P.  Jewett  A  Oo.  Olereland,  Ohio ;  Jawett^  Proctor  A 
Wortiungton.    Hew-Tork ;  Shddon,  I«mport  t  Blakeman. 

Wb  had  hoped  to  find  a  more  thorough  book  than  tiie  one  before  us  when 
we  read  the  titie.  The  heroic  character  of  the  Prophet  Chief  of  the  Cauca- 
sus loi^;  since  endeared  him  to  us.  Few,  indeed,  in  England  or  America, 
hot  think  of  him  much  after  the  same  manner  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  Kchard  the  Lion  Heart,  or  that  courteous  paynim,  Saladin,  tiie 
ChrittuM  graces  of  whose  character  tbrew  into  deeper  shadow  the  vices  of 
his  barbarian  adversaries,  tiie  crusaders.  It  was  not  a  sketchy  portnut, 
therefore,  that  we  desired,  but  a  close  and  flnely-flnisbed  miniature  of  the 
man.  The  late  events  in  the  Crimea  have  added  to  and  deepened  the  interest 
with  which  the  history  of  Schamyl  is  invested.  From  the  desperate  strug- 
gle of  remote  barbarians,  "  the  early  tenants  of  those  hills,"  to  the  hdght 
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of  vhich  tiie  deluge  of  Komui  conquest  never  roee,  be&ting  back  agda  to 
die  plsloE  the  fierce  svarms  of  the  northern  hive,  and  vithBtandiog  the 
repeated  assaults  of  Bussia'a  best  generals,  Qie  war  between  that  power 
and  the  Western  Allies  has  nused  the  contest  in  Clrcas^  to  be  a  constjtoent 
part  of  the  great  drama  of  nationg.  We  must  confess  therefore  that  we 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  present  a  book  of  latter  scope,  as 
well  as  greater  minuteness  and  detail.  This,  however,  is  not  Mr.  Mat^kie's 
fkult.  It  is  the  &ult  of  our  own  expoctatjons  and  desires.  He  very  frankly 
Bsys^in  hie  pre&ce :  "  The  principal  authors  who  have  recently  written  on  Cir* 
CAS^  are  Bodenstedt,  Moritz,  Wagner,  Mariinski,  Dubois  de  Montpfreux, 
Hommaire  de  Hell,  Taillander,  Marigny,  Golovin,  Bell,  Longworth,  Spencer, 
Knight,  Cameron,  Ditson ;  and  from  their  pages  chiefiy  has  been  Med  the 
easel  with  the  colors  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  paint  the  following  pic- 
tore  of  a  career  of  heroism  nowise  inferior  to  the  most  &mous  champions 
of  classical  antiqui^."  The  result  is  an  agreeable  book,  light  and  sketchy ; 
fiill  of  pleasant  descriptionB  of  scenery,  manners,  customs,  etc,  among  Oie 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  It  will  repay  penxsaL  There  is  little,  however, 
tdd  about  Schamyt  that  we  did  not  know  before.  Some  things,  indeed,  Hr. 
Mackie  tells  ug  which  are  quite  new,  always  with  the  very  careful  and  pro- 
per proviso,  however,  that  although  they  may  be  "  vara  new,"  they  are  not 
"  var»  true."  As,  for  instance,  that  Schamyl  would  have  done  such  and 
such  things  in  his  youth  if  he  had  happened  to  think  of  them ;  and  per- 
formed such  and  such  actions  if  they  bad  happened  to  come  handy.  Iltns 
the  "life"  of  Schamyl  commences  where  the  newspapers  found  Him,  and 
leaves  off  where  th^  left  him.  Thct  smells  a  little  of  the  shop.  It  looks  a 
little  bit  more  like  book-making  than  history.  But  that  is  no  crime,  and  we 
can  say  one  thing  in  favor  of  the  life,  which  is  indeed  not  a  small  thing  for 
UB  to  say — we  read  it  a  whole  hour  by  Shrewsbury  dock  witUont  growing 
wearied ;  and  that,  too,  not  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  "  notice^"  but  with 
the  honest  demgn  of  finding  out  what  was  in  it.  It  is  very  neatly  printed, 
andof  course  reflects  credit  upon  the  enterprising  pnblishers.  But  "that's 
not  much"  neither,  as  Hamlet  says;  fbraQ  publiahN^  are  entorprimng  now- 
ft-days,  and  all  copper-fitce  type  refiects  i^edit    Tet  it  is  WOTtfa  reading. 
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THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


K  A  T,      18  5  6. 


OBBAT  BBITAIN  AND  THE  UNITKU  STATBa 


Ab  if  the  questions  raised,  between  £he  two  sorenimeatB, 
Tipon  the  Clajtou-Bnlver  convention,  trere  not  nul  enoagli  of 
danger  to  a  continnad  good  uDderstanding  betreen  them,  the 
goTemment  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  very  moment  Then  that 
discussion  was  the  least  amicable,  saw  fit  to  introduce  into  cor 
interconise  a  new  and  more  threatening  element  It  undertook, 
in  Tiolation  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States — ia  vio- 
lation of  the  &ith  of  treatiea,  of  international  comity  and 
law,  of  everr  principle  of  friendship  and  fur  dealing,  and  in 
derogation  of  our  rights  and  honor  as  a  sovereign  State — to 
raise  asd  recruit  men  for  the  British  army  witl^  ooi  territory, 
and  make  the  government  of  the  United  States  an  involuuta^ 
accessory  to  the  western  powers  in  thdr  aggressions  agamst 
one  of  our  beet  friends  and  firmest  allies.  In  our  leading 
article  of  last  month  we  api^ed  the  test  of  common  sense  to 
the  claims  riused  by  Her  Majesty's  government  upon  their  in* 
terpretation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty;  and  we  have  shown 
from  their  own  record,  that  those  claims  were  not  only  entirely 
nnfonnded,  but  clearly  impertinent;  that  they  were  in  ftct 
25 
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snoh  as  onlj  a  powerful  govenimeDt  could  undertake  to  aasert 
u;ainst  a  weak  and  defenseless  one;  being  indeed  nothing  more 
tban  the  simple  assertion  of  the  despotic  dogma  that  "might 
makes  right"  It  remainB  to  be  seen  whether  Q-reat  Britain  is 
indeed  so  powerful,  and  the  United  States  so  feeble,  as  to  make 
it  a  safo  and  profitable  couree  for  the  former  to  add  weight  to 
a  bad  a^piment  by  throwing  her  sword  into  the  scale. 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  attempt  to  play  Brennns  in 
Central  Amerioa ;  nor  yet  heroic  enough,  when  her  sword  proTea 
too  short  to  reach  the  heart  of  Bussia  in  Europe,  to  add  to  it 
the  Spartan's  step ;  she  has  sought  to  lengthen  it  with  Ameri- 
can metaL  The  attempt  to  disnonor  ub  as  a  nation  has  be^ 
firmly  met  and  repelled  by  our  own  goTemment  It  has  not 
yet  been  either  properly  apologized  or  atoned  for  by  that  of 
Ureat  Britain.  To  this  point  then  we  are  come.  We  demand 
reparation.  We  demand  more — we  insist  that  diplomatio 
qnibbling  shall  be  laid  aside,  and  an  ample  guarantee  afiFbrded 
against  any  future  attempt  to  invade  our  rights  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  The  apology  must  be  ample — the  atonement 
complete  and  final.  Our  position  amongst  the  nations  will  not 
permit  us  to  rcat  content  with  Iras.  Our  honor  as  well  as  oar 
interests  require,  that  the  principle  contended  for  by  our 
government  should  be  so  established,  and  recognized,  that  no 
niture  controversy  can  ever  take  plaoe  with  renird  to  it.  The 
strangely  disiogenuous  course  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  its 
tools  in  this  country,  acting  under  its  instructions,  &om  the 
commencement  of  the  attempt  to  "recruit"  men  for  the  British 
army  here,  to  the  present  time,  is  one  of  the  most  startling  and 
disgraceful  exhibitions  of  governmental  dishonesty  ever  brought 
to  Bght,  It  presents  the  character  of  English  statesmen  in  a 
light  which  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  most  to  wonder  at — their 
bad  fiuth  in  the  undertaking,  or  their  blindness  and  conceit  in 
fancying  that  it  would  remam  undisoovered. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  this  strange  and  insolent 
attempt  to  compromise  our  neutrality,  invade  oui  rights,  and 
dishonor  ua  as  a  nation. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  our  national  existence, 
our  government  contended  for  the  mle  that  "  free  ships  make 
free  goods."  We  claimed  it  as  a  neutral  right  No  effort  has 
ever  been  spared,  upon  our  part,  to  enforce  upon  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  especially  the  maritime  powers,  the  jus- 
tjoe  and  wisdom  of  the  rule.  Its  incorporation  "pure  and 
simple"  into  general  international  law  has  Been  the  most  fevor- 
ite  aim  of  OUT  government,  and  the  constant  object  of  our 
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diplomacy.  The  growing  certainty  of  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  more  perfect  precision  with  which,  during 
this  century,  it  has  come  to  define  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations  towards  eact  other,  have  greatly  tended  to  abate  the 
evils  of  war,  and  indeed  to  check  the  tendency  to  war  itself, 
by  substituting  well  defined  principles  to  govern  the  settlement 
of  national  disputes.  Every  powerful  nation  which  adds  its 
Banction  to  anv  one  rule  oi  that  law,  places  itself,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  bench  of  a  grand  court  of  conciliation,  and  gives  a 
new  bond  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Now 
it  has  ever  been  contended  by  this  government  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rule  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and  its 
absolute  and  unqualiSed  incorporation  into  the  recognized  law 
of  nations,  would  do  more  to  insure  the  continuance  and  sta- 
bOity  of  that  peace,  than  all  the  writings  of  Monteagnieu, 
Tattel,  Qrotius,  Puffendorf,  Binckershook,  Azuni,  and  afl  the 
rest  of  the  text  writers  on  national  law.  This  is  matter  of  uni- 
versal notoriety.  And  it  is  equally  notorious  that  the  chief 
opposition  to  its  reception  has  come  from  the  government  of 
Crreat  Britain.  Down  to  the  period  when  Lewis  Cass,  by 
superior  conduct  and  astuteness,  blocked  the  game  by  which  she 
hoped  either  to  drive  the  United  States  into  the  "  Quadruple 
Alliance"  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  or,  if  we 
refill,  to  isolate  us  among  nations — down  to  that  very  mo- 
ment Great  Britain  haughtily  refdsed  her  assent  to  the  adoption 
of  the  principle.  Driven  to  its  practical  observance,  witn  re- 
mrd  to  American  bottoms,  by  the  resolt  of  the  war  of  1812-14, 
abo  dieoretically  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to  violate  it 
whenever  her  power  or  her  interests  dictated  its  violation  as  a 
safe  or  beneficial  act  Mr.  Cass  drove  her  one  step  nearer  to  a 
concession  of  the  principle.  The  war  with  Bussia,  however, 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes  to  a  new  view  of  the  question.  Up 
to  that  time  she  had  considered  it  only  as  conferring  benefits 
upon  the  commerce  of  America.  Then  she  suddenly  awoke 
to  its  value  in  her  own  particular.  Her  fleets  engaged  in  block- 
ading the  Baltio  and  Black  Seas,  her  statesmen's  alarmed  fancy 
peopled  the  ocean  with  American  clippers,  sailing  with  Bus- 
sian  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  apprehension  extorted 
wiat  justice  had  pleaded  for  in  vain.  Her  Majesty  graciously 
resolved  to  issue  no  letters  of  marque,  and  in  movmg  terms 
besought  the  government  at  Washington  to  imitate  her  humane 
and  Christian  policy.  It  is  true  there  was  no  Bussian  com- 
merce on  the  seas  to  make  English  privateering  worth  while. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  was  a  mighty  English  interest  tosa- 
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ing  upon  every  troubled  Trsve;  and  ehould  the  govemmeDt  of 
the  United  States  wink  at  the  system  of  priTateeria^,  and  per* 
mit  American-built  vessels  to  go  to  sea  with  Russian  papen, 
and  under  the  Buasian  flag,  the  result  to  British  commeroa 
must  be  incalculably  disastrous.  Her  Majesty's  government 
learned  therefore  in  the  school  of  interest  at  once,  what  half  a 
century  of  the  teachings  of  justice  had  failed  to  inculcate. 
Such  an  importance  too  did  the  prevention  of  the  use  of 
American  vessels  in  the  interest  of  Bussia  assume  in  their 
eyes,  that  her  gracioua  Majesty  published  a  detjaration,  by 
vhich  she  gave  a  qualified  sanction,  and,  for  the  piirposes  of 
the  pending  war,  bound  herself  to  a  practical  olHervance  of 
the  American  doctrine,  that  "&ee  ships  make  &ee  goods." 
That  this  bribe  to  neutrality  was  wrung  mim  her  appxehension, 
and  not  conceded  by  her  convictions  of  its  justice,  her  eubse- 
quent  course  of  action  with  regard  to  this  government  has  un- 
fortunately proved  ;  for  hardly  was  the  treacherous  ink,  with 
which  Mr.  Crampton  signed  his  note  of  April  21st,  ISM,  an- 
nouncing her  gracious  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  ia  that 
matter,  dry  upon  the  paper,  batore  that  gentleman  dipped  his 
pen  a&esh  to  write  instructions  to  her  gracious  Majesty's  con- 
suls in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  how,  when,  and 
where  to  levy  ana  recruit  men,  within  them,  for  her  most  gra- 
oioofl  M^esly's  military  service. 

Thus  the  mncere  gratifloatioa  experienced  by  the  Freadent 
at  the  concession  of  the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods, 
even  "pro  hfic,"  since  that  concession  could  scarcely  fail  to 
conduce  laigely  to  its  ultimate  absolute  incorporation  into  the 
law  of  nations,  was  vety  shortly  turned  into  sincere  mortifica- 
tion. The  virtuous  horror  at  privateering  had  scarce  left  "its 
flushing  in  the  galled  eyee"  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  before 
the  President  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  concessitm 
in  national  law  was  merely  a  pretense,  onder  cover  of  which 
to  perpetrate  a  national  outrage.  Having  magnanimonsly 
agreed  to  the  temporary  adoption,  at  least,  of  a  rule  of  law 
which  would  "preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals  fiom  all  iin- 
necesBary  obstruction;"  or  in  honest  plainness  a  rule  which  in 
the  particular  situation  would  prraerve  the  commerce  of  i^Vonce 
and  England;  the  latter  power  proceeds  systematically  to  in- 
vade the  neutrally  of  the  United  States,  and  by  secret  dealinga 
with  our  citizens,  ay  a  wide  and  daring  conspiracy,  endeavors 
to  compromise  us  lu  the  eyes  of  the  imperial  goverhment  of 
Russia,  and  make  us,  indirectly  and  agunst  our  will,  accessory 
to  the  designs  of  France  and  England.    As  i^  too,  to  enhance 
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the  insult,  and  leave  no  oharscter  of  contempt  out  of  the  hand- 
writing againat  oar  dignity  as  a  nation,  Mr.  Crampton  himself 
is  selected  as  a  sort  of  English  Viceroy,  resident  at  Washing- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  administering  English  affairs  in  Abierica 
independently  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Lord 
Clarendon  takes  particular  care  that  there  should  be  no  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  misapprehensioii  in  the  matter;  he  there- 
fore transmits  her  Majesty's  full  endorsement  and  commission 
to  Mr.  Crampton,  as  her  Majesty's  Viceroy  and  Lieutenant- 
General  in  her  revolted  colonies  of  North  America,  in  his  dis- 
patch April  12th,  1855,  and  the  following  words,  namely:  "I 
entirely  approve  of  your  proceedings,  as  reported  in  yonr  dis- 
patch No.  57,  of  the  12th  ult.,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  enlist- 
ment in  the  Queen's  service  of  foreigneTa  and  British  subjects  in  the 
United  i^aies."  Lord  Clarendon  pleasantly  remarks  in  tneoonclu- 
sion  of  the  same  note,  that "  the  law  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  enlistment,  hmoever  conducted,  is  not  only  very  just  but 
very  stringent"  The  inevitable  conclnsion  therefore  must  be, 
that  his  Lordship,  admitting  its  justice,  and  aware  of  its  strin- 
gency, intends  to  convey  to  ner  Majesty's  Viceroy,  Crampton,  an 
intimation  that  her  Majesty's  government  expected  him  to  vio- 
late the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  The  rule  laid  down  for  Mr. 
Crampton  is  clearly  therefore  similar  to  that  recommended  by 
the  virtuous  Scotchman  to  his  son :  "  Get  soldiers,  Crampton — 
honestly  if  you  can — but  1  get  soldiers,  Crampton."  And  like 
a  loyal  Briton  Mr.  Crampton  got  soldiers.  How  he  got  them; 
and  how  he  violated  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States, 
insulted  their  national  dignity,  and  came  near  compromising 
their  oharacter  for  natiomu  honesty,  and  reducing  it  to  a  Brit- 
ish level,  in  getting  them ;  how  this  was  proved ;  and  when 
proved,  how  apology  or  reparation  baa  been  refused  by  her 
Muesty's  government — ^it  is  our  present  purpose  to  show. 

Onr  new  Viceroy,  Crampton,  like  a  wise  and  trusty  servant 
of  the  crown,  began  at  once  to  view  the  land,  to  go  up  and 
down  through  the  length  and  breadth  thereof;  to  examine, 
Ruvey,  and  consider  the  coantry  over  which  he  was  set  by  his 
gracious  mistress.  But,  as  retreating  armies  leave  all  their 
•amp  fires  burning,  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  conceal  their 
flight,  Mr.  Crampton  first  carefully  misleads  Mr.  Marcy  with  a 

Cinded  confidence.  His  intercourse  with  Mr,  Marcy  had 
intimate  and  fHendly,  Mr.  Marcy  himself  says  "  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  some  degree  confidential." 
Berare  setting  out  on  a  "  recrniting"  progress  through  the  coun- 
tij  therefbre,  Mr.  Crampton  oalls,  in  a  Jrimdly  and  confidential 
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way,  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  communicates  to  him 
the  contents  of  a  letter  from  the  British  Coosul  at  New-York^ 
dated  March  22d,  the  entire  bearing  of  which  is  such  as  to  au- 
thorize Mr.  Marcy  in  saying,  "  I  regarded  thia  act  of  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton's  as  a  disavowal  by  the  British  government,  as  well  as  by 
himself,  of  all  participation  in  the  recruiting  proceedings,  tihea 
just  commenced  within  the  United  States." 

The  yieilance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  evaded,  and  his  sus- 
picions, if  any  had  been  excited  in  his  breast,  thus  laid  to  sleep 
by  a  well  acted  falsehood,  Mr.  Crampton,  like  gallant  Ha- 
dibras, 

"abandons  dweHiog, 

And  forth  he  lides  a  colonelling." 

Chuckling  over  the  adroit  manceuyre,  by  which  he  had  secured 
as  he  supposed  an  unobserved  retreat,  he  "left  Washington, 
went  to  tne  British  provinces,"  and  did  not  return  to  the  for- 
mer place  until  the  early  part  of  June.  And  what  did  that 
upright  and  conscientious  diplomatist  do  in  the  interim ;  how 
did  he  employ  hia  time?  Was  it  a  journey  for  recreation,  s 
tour  of  pleasure  ?  No  doubt  it  was  very  pleasant ;  but  it  was 
also  very  profitable,  and  every  moment  of  the  time  between 
the  1st  of  April,  on  which,  probably  in  honor  of  the  day,  he 
celebrated  his  "  confidence  joke"  for  Mr.  Marcy's  benefit,  and 
the  early  part  of  June,  was  busily  employed  by  Mr.  Crampton 
in  drilling  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  recraiting  scheme. 
He  posta  away  therefore  to  the  British  provinces.  What  for? 
"Original  documents,  now  in  possession  of  this  government," 
says  Mr.  Marcy,  "  show  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  Halifax,  and  that  it  had  special  regard  to 
recruitments  in  the  United  States  for  the  British  service." 
There  he  hob-a-nobs  with  her  Majesty's  Governor,  Sir  Gaspard 
le  Marchant,  and  concocts  with  him  a  cunning  scheme.  Thence 
he  dispatches  recruiting  oflacers  to  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  Cleve- 
land, instructing  them  to  "make  known  to  persons  in  the 
United  States  uie  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  recniita 
will  be  received  into  the  British  service."  lliere  is  not  even 
the  subterfuge  of  designating  "foreigners"  or  "British  aub- 
jects"  in  the  United  States,  resorted  to  here;  but  "persons"— 
all  "  persona"  willing  to  take  her  gracious  Majesty's  ready 
"shilling,"  and  wear  her  livery,  are  to  be  instructed  by  these 
agents.  An  adroit  plan  is  also  communicated  under  the  form 
01  instructiona  to  these  agents.  They  are  directed  how  to  evade 
the  munidpal  law  of  the  United  States.    They  are  carefully 
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enjoined  to  oj^ear  to  observe  its  letter,  wHlst  they  are  instnict- 
ea  hoir  best  to  -violate  its  spirit  '  The  matter  is  specially 
directed  to  be  so  carried  forward  that  the  attention  of  the 
American  authorities  may  not  be  called  to  their  proceedings; 
since,  were  their  attention  attracted,  although  her  Majesty's 
agents  might  "  elude  the  penalty"  of  an  infraction  of  the  law, 
and  escape  the  pnnishment  due  to  snch  a  crime  and  outrage, 
the  consequences  could  not  fail  to  "  be  &tal  to  the  success  of 
the  enlistment  itself."  Therefore,  they  are  enjoined  to  do  idl 
silently,  and  leave  no  botches  in  the  work.  Probably  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  or  Mr.  Crampton,  had  Maobet^i's  instmc- 
tions  to  the  murderers  he  employs  to  dispatch  Banquo  in  their 


And  Bomething  J^em  the  pklace ;  dwiya  thought, 
TlUkt  I  re^ir*  a  etearneu  /" 

The  reomitine  is  to  be  done;  and  done  for  her  Majes^, 
and  her  Majesty  s  ministers,  and  by  her  Majesty's  agents ;  but 
"  something  from  the  palace,'"  because  her  Majesty's  government 
"  requires  a  cZeonMss, '  a  chance  to  deny  their  own  act  and  deed; 
a  loophole  to  escape.  "  The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  con- 
foonds  them.''  Lord  Clarendon  must  be  famished  with  the 
most  approved  pattern  of  a  dark  lantern ;  a  lantern  so  con- 
venient that  he  has  only  to  push  the  slide  and  throw  the  whole 
glare  and  light  of  the  bullseye,  John  Bull's  own  eye,  upon  all 
the  recruiting  agents  of  her  Majesty  in  America,  and  see  the 
whole  thing  at  a  glance ;  and  when  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  those  proceedings,  has  merely  to  shove  the  slide  ba^k  again, 
cover  up  the  light,  and  reply  substantially  that  be,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, "was  in  utter  ignorance  that  a  single  agent  had  ever 
been  sent  into  the  United  States,  or  employed  therein,  for  the 
purpc»e  of  recruiting  for  the  British  army.  Blessings  on  the 
man  who  invented  dark  Inntema  t  Whether  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  American  Know-Nothing  treason,'or  British  diplo- 
matic fraud  and  insolence,  are  they  not  incomparable  inven- 
tions? 

Bat  Mr.  Crampton  having  arranged  his  business,  by  the  light 
of  this  convenient  lantern,  the  slide  of  which  was  open  during  nia 
agreeable  tour  to  Halifax;  Mr.  Crampton  having  passed  through 
Philadelphia,  New- York  and  Boston,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Matthew  and  Barclay,  settled  all  the  details  of  the  plan ; 
Mr.  Crampton  having  given  extreme  diligence  to  instruot 
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Strobel  and  Hertz  Iwv  tb^  should  do  the  tTaited  States  the 
greatest  amount  of  iojarj,  and  ber  Majesty's  goTemmaQt  the 
greatest  amoust  of  good :  haTing,  in  short,  organized  his  corps 
of  recmiting  officers,  and  settled  the  whole  matter  to  his  own 
iatis&ction,  and  (be  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  her  Majes- 
ir'a  ministers,  returns  to  Washington  in  the  earl;  part  of  Jane. 
His  intercourse  frith  these  recmiting  agents  had  commenced  in 
Janoar;.  From  that  time  np  to  the  final  discovery  and  klair- 
dasement  of  the  whole  iniqaitons  nndertaking,  and  its  distinct 
bringing  home  to  the  door  of  the  English  mmistrj,  tbe  United 
States  govemment "  manifested  the  most  decided,  uneq^uiyoosl, 
and  pnblicdemonstrationofaTersenessand  resistance  to  it.  Their 
attorney  at  New- York  was  instucted  to  suppress  enlistment  in 
that  city,  and  prosecute  those  engaged  in  it."  The  govern- 
ment was  determined,  and  acted  npon  the  determination,  to  en- 
force and  execute  the  neutrality  uiws  of  the  United  States  to 
their  fnllest  extent.  Arrests  were  made  in  March ;  indictments 
ibundhv  grand  jnriea  in  different  cities;  trials  had;  the  whole 
sobeme  Drought  to  light,  its  iniquity  completely  exposed,  and 
tiie  complicity  of  the  British  minister  and  his  government 
clearly  developed. 

In  the  face  of  this  damning  array  of  evidence,  Mr.  Crampton 
retoms  to  Washington,  His  heart  is  free ;  hia  conscience  nn- 
seared ;  his  step  elastic.  He  walks  abroad  with  the  port  and 
carriage  of  an  honest  man ;  of  one  who  has  done  hia  auty,  and 
Tffjoicea  in  it.  He  ia  a  little  changed  however  in  one  thing. 
He  no  longer  visits  Mr.  Marcy  in  a  &iendly  way.  He  has  no 
disdoanres  to  make  to  him  a/ier  his  return  in  regard  to  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  tije  provinces.  Mr.  Marcy  and  the  Ame- 
rican people  are  not  indebted,  for  their  knowledge  of  what  he 
did  in  the  recruitioK  line,  to  any  communication  from  Mr. 
Crampton.  The  slide  of  the  darK  lantern  is  now  shuL  We 
have  been  informed  by  a  disinterested  person,  and  one  very 
competent  to  pronounce  upon  his  acts,  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Marov  has  never  been  turned  aside  &om,  or  foiled  in  a  delib^ 
ate  plan,  upon  which  he  had  once  entered,  unless  lied  out  of  it 
— that  is,  completely  deceived  by  a  systematic  compilation  of 
felsehoods  beyond  the  power  even  of  extraordinary  perspica- 
city to  detect;  and  we  can  well  believe  such  to  be  the  fact.  In 
Mr.  Crampton'e  case,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  thus  treated.  A 
conning  web  of  falsehood  was  woven;  an  adroit  system  of 
deception  practised  by  men  whose  previous  character  and  pre- 
sent pofiitioQ  was  such  as  to  make  doubt  almost  a  crime — men 
heretofore  resenting  suspicion  of  ibeir  motives  or  words  as  an 
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insnlt,  aad  vbose  <diaraoter  for  tmth  and  veracity  had  'been 
preriously  unimpeaolied.  This  accoimta  satislactorily  for  the 
apparent  atowness  of  otlt  ^Temment  to  Teaent  the  insult  offered 
to  it,  bj  the  prompt  dismissal  of  the  offender.  His  falsehoods 
had  been  so  unblushing  as  to  look  like  truth ;  and  the  govern* 
meob  of  the  United  States  were  slow  to  believe  that  any  man 
of  honorable  standing  and  character  conld  lend  his  aid  to  such 
indirect  ooaises  and  oaso  oonapiraciea.  Driven  at  last  by  the 
oamnlative  evidence  to  recognize  that  he  had  deliberately,  and 
from  the  first,  pursued  this  course  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  Mr. 
Maroy  eays :  "  It  is  irith  reluctance  that  I  perform  the  duty  of 
bringing  into  view  Mr.  Crampton'a  connection  with  some  of  the 
i^^ts  who  were  employed  in  carrying  out  the  recruiting  sys* 
tem,  and  who  have  in  doing  so  violat^  the  law  and  sovereign 
rights  of  this  country." 

Mr.  Maroy,  therefore,  proceeds  to  pat  the  evidence  in  ths 
case  before  her  Majesty's  government.  He  shows  the  inter- 
course between  Crampton  and  Hertz ;  between  Crampton  and 
Max  F.  O.  Strobel,  who  acted  a  more  conspicuous  part  than 
Hertz  in  the  af&ir  under  conaideiation ;  between  Crampton 
and  Sir  (^pard  le  Marchant,  together  with  all  the  subordinate 
actors  in  the  reoruitment  scheme,  as  actual  agents  in  the 
United  States,  or  means  of  communication  between  them,  her 
Majeety's  government  and  Mr.  Crampton  —  such  as  Bruce 
McDonald,  secretary  in  the  executive  department  of  Nova- 
Scotia;  Colonel  Clark,  and  the  officers  of  the  76th  Begiment, 
B.A. ;  Colonels  Fraser  and  Stotherd ;  Messrs.  Howe,  Matthew, 
Barclay ;  Lieutenant  Preston,  eta,  etc  He  shows  net  Majes- 
ty's government  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  violation 
of  the  law  and  rights  of  the  United  States,  in  every  case,  by 
these  her  Majesty's  agents,  and  he  demands  apology  and 
lej^tration. 

Is  it  of^^  ?  Her  Majesty's  government  are  clearly  in  the 
wrong.  They  are  convicted  of  conspiring  in  an  underhand 
and  disiaeenaons  manner  agunst  the  peace  and  dignity,  the 
rights  and  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  The  proof  ia  irre- 
migable.  The  ^ts  kk  stubborn  and  unyielding.  There  is 
no  apparent  avenue  of  escape.  The  conclusion  appears  inevi- 
table. Kothing  is  left  the  British  government,  if  any  touch  of 
honesty  or  manly  sentiment  of  truth  remain  to  it,  but  to  own 
the  wrong,  apologize  for  the  attempt,  and  make  reparation  for 
the  outrage,  by  recalling  the  chief  actor  in  it,  Mr.  Crampton, 
and  disavowing  the  acts  of  his  subordinates.  Do  they  so? 
Alas  I  no.    The  British  Cabinet  has  sunk  apparently  below 
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the  feeling  of  Bhame,  the  reach  of  contempt.  It  has  neither 
the  honesty  to  repent^  nor  the  courage  to  atone.  It  dares  to 
outrage  a  iree  people  whom  it  at  the  same  time  dreads ;  but  it 
darea  not  make  a  clean  breast  bj  fair  confession.  It  is  incapa- 
ble of  gallant  acknowledgment,  repentance  for  the  past,  and 
nobler  aeterminations  for  the  future.  Mr.  Marcj's  plain  and 
Btatesman-like  note  is,  therefore,  met  by  Lord  Clarendon  wil^ 
a  resort  to  special  pleading  and  ciuibbling,  poorer  than  any 
second-rate  county  court  lawyer  in  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  hazard  his  small  stock  of  reputation  upon.  Evi- 
dently, too,  dissatisfied  with  bis  own  efforts  in  that  line  of 
sharp  practice,  and  distrusting  the  fiimsiness  of  his  argument, 
he  becomes  angry  and  injurious,  and  flying  away  from  arga- 
ment  to  recrimination,  stigmatizes  the  preliminary  steps  to  me 
open,  legal  trial  of  persons  engaged  in  unlawful  and  danger- 
ous practices  withm  the  United  States,  as  "  extraordinary 
me^ores  which  have  been  adopted  in  various  parts  of  thie 
Union,  to  obtain  evidence  against  her  Majesty's  servants,  or 
their  a^Dts,  by  practices  sometimes  resorted  to  under  despotic 
inslittitions,  but  which  are  disdained  by  all  free  and  enbgbt- 
ened  governments."  His  Lordship,  no  doubt,  means  to  include 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  category.  It 
is  consoling  to  know  that  such  a  conviction  obtains  among 
the  class  to  which  his  Lordship  belongs.  The  same  idea,  how- 
ever, is  not  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  Here  we  are 
perverse  enough  to  doubt  either  the  general  ireedom  or  par- 
ticular enlightenment  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  perverse 
enough  to  £vide  th^t  people  into  two  parts,  and  to  consider 
them  under  that  title  of  their  own  law  which  treats  of  master 
and  servant  By  the  American  definition,  therefore,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consist 
of  the  aristocratic  or  free  class,  and  the  people  or  slave  class. 
Out  of  the  first  an  oligarchical  government  appears  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  better  suppression  and  oppression  of  the  other. 
We  will  let  that  pass,  however,  and  assume,  to  please  his  Lord- 
ship, that  the  people  of  England  are  &ee  and  enlightened. 
But  what  the  fact  of  a  people  a  being  free  and  enlightened,  or 
unenlightened  and  living  under  a  despotic  governraent,  baa  to 
do  with  the  invaflion  of  their  national  rights  as  a  sovereign 
state,  by  another  independent  government,  is  by  no  means 
dear  to  us.  We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  understand,  if  the  acta  of 
indignity  and  invasion,  chained  agjunst  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States,  be  true — and,  by  his  Lordship's  own 
admission,  they  are  true — by  what  right  his  Lordship  travels 
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behind  the  record  and  inquires  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
evidence  in  the  case  was  got  i^by  the  learned  counsel  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  question.  We  -will  offer  his  Lordship  an 
analogous  case.  "We  put  John  Serous  on  trial  for  stealing, 
and  we  bring  Mr,  Levy,  &  licensed  pawnbroker,  or  as  it  might 
be  his  Lord^p,  on  the  stand.  Mr.  Levy  being  duly  Bwom,  ■ 
deposes  and  says,  that  John  Scroggs,  on  a  certain  day,  pledged 
the  stolen  property  to  him  for  the  small  sum  of  two  and  six- 

EQCe,  and  took  the  cuBtomary  ticket,  the  number  of  which  Mr. 
vy  can  state  very  accurately  from  his  books.  Mr.  Levy 
identifies  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  the  prosecution  identifiea 
the  stolen  goods.  But  immediately  the  coansel  for  the  defense 
jumps  up,  veiy  aagiy  indeed  and  quite  scandalized  at  the 
whole  proceeding ;  for,  says  he,  "  You,  the  prosecution,  have  . 
taken  us  by  surprise.  You  never  asked  my  client  whether  he 
stole  the  goods,  nor  who  he  pawned  them  to;  but,  'by  prac- 
tices sometimes  resorted  to  under  despotic  institutions,  bat 
which  are  disdained  by  all  free  and  enlightened  govemments,' 
yoQ  set  a  base  '  shadow,'  a  hireling  M.P.,  Ko.  272,  a  parasite 
of  power,  dressed  in  police  uniform,  to  watch  our  client,  to 
dog  his  footBteps,  to  see  where  he  took  the  '  swag,'  and  then, 
because  you  had  traced  him  to  honest  Moses  Levy's,  at  the 
sign  of  the  '  three  balls,'  and  seen  Levy  take  the  goods,  and 
pay  OUT  client  moneys  for  them,  and  put  them  on  bis  shell 
you  drag  Ijevy  on  the  stand,  to  swear  away  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  an  honest  man."  • 

Sadinage  aside,  what  opinion  would  Lord  Clarendon  have 
of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer  wno  should  adgpt  such  a  line  of  de- 
fense ?  Would  he  not  counsel  his  frientft  to  remove  him,  with 
all  decent  haste,  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  Bedlam  ? 

Bespect  for  his  Lordship's  great  place  prevents  us  from  mak- 
ing a  personal  ap|)1ication  of  the  case  Just  cited.  But  we  cail 
not  believe  that  his  Lordship's  friends  will  long  permit  him  to 
indulge  in  so  erratic  and  flighty  a  manner  of  dealing  with 
great  political  questions,  without,  in  mercy  to  himself,  apply- 
ing for  a  writ  "  de  lunatico." 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  case  stands  clearly  thus; 
The  British  ministry,  throughout  the  whole  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  has  wilfully  and  insultingly  persevered  in  over- 
looking the  international  aspect  of  the  case.  They  have  in- 
sisted upon  a  mere  inquiry,  as  to  whether  their  omcers  and 
agents  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  our  muni- 
cipal law.  This  is  adroit  It  is  in  accordance  with  all  the 
traditions  of  English  diplomacy.    But  we  can  not  permit  them 
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to  tate  sdrantage  of  the  manceavre.  We  will  not  allow  them 
to  choose  their  owa  position.  Throughout  the  whole  pro 
coeding,  and  endeavor  to  recmit  men  for  the  British  srmj 
upon  American  soil,  they  have  Bystematically  and  intention- 
aUy  violated  international  law,  and  offered  a  bold  affront  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  that  persons 
daimfng  to  be  private  individoals  were  skilfully  interposed 
between  Mr.  Minister  Crampton  and  Messrs.  her  Majesty's 
consuls,  and  the  personB  enlisted  for  service  in  the  British 
army.  But  the  various  trials  in  different  cities  of  the  Union 
have  completely  exposed  the  trick,  and  shown  the  acknow- 
ledged ana  commissioned  agents  of  the  British  government  as 
the  real  instigators  and  controlling  power  of  the  whole.  liiQa 
.the  British  government  has  dehberately,  and  by  its  proper 
ambassador  to  this  government,  uodertt^^n  and  attempted, 
ooDtrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  aniveiv 
sally-admitted  law  of  nations,  to  levy  within  the  territory  of  an 
independent  government  forces  to  be  nsed  in  war,  against  a 
power  with  which  that  government  was  upon  terms  of  pro- 
fonnd  peace  and  perfect  friendship.  Her  agents  have  been 
tried,  and  found  guilty.  Bat  we  have  appealed  in  vain  for 
redress.  Instead  of  apology,  the  answer  has  been  an  increase 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies.  Instead  of  reparation,  an 
intimation  that  new^regiments  of  royal  troops  were  ordered  to 
Canada.  Instead  of  the  disavowal  of  the  aots  of  her  agents  in 
America,  an  assertion  that  their  acts  were  legal.  Instead  of 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  a  quibbling,  shuffling  corre- 
spondence as  to  whether  the  offense  were  one  aosinst  municipal 
or  international  law.  Instead  of  the  recall  ot  Mr.  Crampton, 
a  royal  invitation  of  Mr.  SiK^nan  to  dinner  I 

It  may  be  that  these  things  will  be  altered,  and  greater  wis- 
dom and  jnstioe  dawn  upon  the  Cabinet  of  St  James,  before 
this  numlier  goes  to  press.  "When  every  day  brings  a  fresh 
steamer  to  our  shores,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  anticipate  what 
a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  Bat,  as  matters  stand  up 
to  this  moment,  the  position  occupied  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment is  rather  one  of  insult  and  menace,  than  of  honesty  and 
good  feeling.  That  the  conduct  of  our  own  has  been  marked 
by  great  temperance,  wisdom,  and  forbearance,  no  one  can  deny. 
Perhaps  it  is  wiser  so.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  can  not 
ftilly  sympathize  with  this  excess  of  caution.  If  it  had  dis- 
miwed  Mr.  Crampton  "  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June, 
1865,"  it  would  have  pleased  us  and  the  country  better.  Why 
it  did  not  do  so  is  to  us  a  diplomatic  and  state  mystery,  past 
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our  fisdine  out  It  certainly  was  not  for  fear  of  consequences, 
since,  on  tne  one  aide,  our  own  people  would  have  yielded  it 
a  unanimotia  sapport;  and,  on  the  other,  Great  Britain  waa 
in  no  condition  to  add  the  United  States  to  the  list  of  her  open 
enemiea.  Perhaps  its  wisdom  was  greater  than  ours.  We 
are  at  least  willing  to  tJiink  bo,  and  re&ain  from  criticising  that 
of  wliich  perhaps  some  of  the  parts,  most  important  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  motives  of  the  Administration,  aie 
not  within  our  knowledge.  '  Without  hesitation  we  chai^ge, 
however,  that  in  the  attempt  to  recruit  soldiers  for  the  British 
army  within  the  United  States,  the  British  government  has 
been  gailty  of  the  highest  crime  and  misdemeanor  against  oar 
rights  and  dignity  as  a  sovereign  state.  It  has  infringed  our 
laws,  and  violated  our  territorial  rights.  It  has  grossly  af- 
fronted us  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  power.  It  has  en- 
deavored to  compromise  us,  and  drive  us  from  our  position  of 
strict  neutrality,  "  at  the  hazard  of  plunging  us  into  the  strug- 

fle  which  convulsed  Europe."  It  has  added  insult  to  injury, 
y  sending  a  fleet  into  the  neighboring  seas,  to  awe  and  me- 
nace us.  It  refused  to  withdraw  that  fleet,  although  directly 
requested  to  do  so  by  our  minister,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1855.  It  has  stimulated  the  ofQcial  press  of  Great  Britain  to 
insult  and  threaten  ns.  Its  whole  course  of  action  has  been  in 
fine  contemptuous,  injurious,  and  aggressive.  For  territory 
invaded,  for  rights  trampled  under  foot,  for  dignity  outraged, 
for  broken  laws  and  violated  sovereignty,  we  have,  there- 
fore, the  right  to  demand,  and  we  do  demand  an  unqualified 
apology,  an  ample  reparation.  And  the  American  administra- 
tion, which  rests  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  a  complete 
atonement  for  the  past  and  guaraDtee  for  the  future,  will  AUl 
to  secure  either  the  confidence  or  approbatioQ  of  the  American 
people. 
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BE    UP    AND    DOING! 


In  this  vorid  of  labcu-,  ujr  not, 
Ufto  or  womso,  ricb  or  poor, 

That  witli  everj  day  foa  msj  not 
Labnr  better,  kbor  more. 

Are  TOtt  rich  t    Forget  TOtir  money, 
And  for  something  nobler  sbrlTo;^ 

Storing  Qp  %  aveoter  honey 
In  the  busy  hnnun  hi^ 

Hearken  1  For  the  camel  pnssei 
Easier  throng  the  needle's  eye. 

Than  the  man  who  wealth  amoaus 
To  God's  kingdom  in  the  sl^. 

An  you  poorf    'Mid  sL  your  striTui;, 
LwTO  awbile  with  Qod  your  care; 

Let  your  sool  at  least  be  thriving, 
Though  but  rags  your  body  wear. 

Hanly  words  of  comfort  speaking 

In  a  fating  brother's  ear, 
Bind  the  heart  with  Borrow  brealdog 

Through  its  loneliness  and  fear. 

Of  your  crost  a  morsel  sparing 
For  a  hungrier  bro&er's  need — 

Heart  with  heart  t'other  sharing 
On  immortal  bread  shall  feed. 

Te  must  do  it  who  have  suffered 
Want  and  hunger,  oold  and  care; 

Te  must  do  it  who  have  offered 
For  relief  the  useless  prayer. 

For  ye  only  know  how  shrinking 
Wounded  q)irita— broken  bearta, 

Hay  be  brought  to  happier  thinkjng 
By  ownpassion's  gentle  arte. 
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Te — jt  on);  koov  the  sorrow 
And  tha  ahune  of  want  ud  woe — 

Enow  bow  bud  it  is  to  borrow 
Oounge  tcx  relief  to  go. 

Te  muiC  do  it  I    Bicb  men  nerer 

Could  or  would  jour  snifering  cure : 
'Since  tbe  world  was  tn»de— for  oym — 
'Tie  the  poor  who  help  the  poor  I 

Croflaman'a  son  and  homeless  stranger 
Love  iDcamata  had  to  be, 

From  bis  cradle  in  tbe  manger 
To  his  defttb  upon  the  tree! 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


In  the  first  part  of  tbis  article  we  hazarded  the  statement  of 
some  general  roles,  which  we  are  accuBtomed  to  believe  may 
find  an  almost  universal  application,  and  by  which  every  effort 
of  the  poet  may  be  fairly  tried.  These  ideas,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  express  them  intelligibly,  apply  exactly  to  Words- 
worth.  He  believed  most  fully  in  what,  for  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter term,  we  will  call  the  universal  progress  of  the  human  mind 
towards  a  connection  with  those  evidences  of  truth  and  beauty 
which  are  everywhere  scattered  in  such  lavish  profusion  around 
US.  He  thought,  as  almost  every  rational  man  noir  thinks,  that 
the  extension  of  milder  laws,  and  the  diffusion  of  milder  man- 
ners, which  have  followed  iu  the  march  of  civilization  and  the 
advance  of  refinement,  are  not  so  much  the  effects,  as  the  causes, 
of  a  better  appreciation  of  those  higher  principles  of  art,  which 
are  the  source  and  fouudatiou  of  all  excellence.  We  can  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  great  poema  of  early  times 
are  evidences  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  state  of  society.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Homer  sang  to  an  audience  of  boois,  or  that 
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Herodotus  recited  his  histories  before  a  crowd  of  blockheads 
and  fools.  Oa  the  contrary,  we  think  that  there  must  have 
been  someditTig  real  in  the  intelligence  that  could  thus  ap- 
preciate the  power  of  stoi7  and  of  verse.  So  it  was  with 
the  middle  ages.  Dante,  and  Eaphael,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
did  not  shine  because  they  lived  in  the  dark  period  of  the 
world's  history.  Neither  were  they  unfitted  for  it  But  they 
lived  in  the  world,  and  belonged  to  the  world,  just  as  the 
men  of  the  present  day  live  in  it,  and  belong  to  it  There 
was  love,  and  beauty,  and  truth,  and  refinement  then,  just 
as  there  is  now.  There  were  harsh  feelings,  and  bitter  preju- 
dices, and  deep  disappointment^  which  to  us  are  unknown, 
or  mellowed  away  by  time  and  change,  just  as  ours  will 
be,  when  we  shall  be  lost  in  memory  and  song.    The  lapse  of 

5 'ears  turns  history  into  poetry.  The  great  actions  of  the  past 
oom  up  magnificently,  as  through  a  haze.  Jjnagination  in- 
vests them  with  giganticproportions,  and  robes  them  in  serene 
and  cloudless  beauty.  We  visit  ideal  countries — we  dwell  with 
unreal  men — we  walk  through  Elysian  groves  and  gardens, 
where  the  trees  are  laden  with  celestial  fruit,  and  where  the 
fiowers  are  bursting  in  perpetual  bloom — and  wander  on  amid 
the  fascinating  oreations  of  the  syren  architect,  till  they  are 
made  part  and  portion  of  our  very  being — 

."tOltheplacBitBelf 

Becomw  Belif^on,  and  the  heart  nmi  o'er 
With  adBuratioQ  of  tbe  great  of  old ; 
nie  dead,  but  Meptrad  mnnipm,  vho  BttH  nil» 
Onr  ^lila  from  Ib^  una." 

The  types  of  nature  are  the  elements  of  poetry.  They  are 
shadows  projected  at  unequal  distances :  some  stretching  awaj 
in  long  lines  of  varied  and  ever-increasing  beauty,  and  others 
lost  in  the  blackness  of  mountain  gorges  and  chasms.  The 
eternal  silence  of  the  forest — the  boundless  blue  of  the  ocean — 
the  trackless  waste  of  the  wilderness — are  all  in  tbe  highest 
d^ree  poetical;  but  what  if  "men  were  none"?  if  "these 
should  want  spectators"?  The  same  everlasting  grandeur  and 
beauty  would  still  remain ;  the  same  solitude,  the  same  lordly 
repose.  But  there  covid  be  no  poet  then,  as  there  would  be  no 
poet  now,  if  Labor  and  Art  were  the  equals,  and  not  the  hand- 
maids of  Natura 

But  we  are  losing  ourselves  in  the  luxuriance  of  thought 
that  is  continually  expanding,  Uie  further  we  go  out  among 
waters,  and  woods,  and  light,  and  flowers.  The  spell  of  these 
illusions  is  conjured  up  by  au  enchantment  so  beautiful,  that 
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ve  seem  unwilling  to  reverse  the  liTaad,  and  retnni  again  to  tbe 
ordinary  things  of  life.  We  know  that  the  wizard  who  thus 
exercises  this  wondrous  power  over  out  heart  and  feelings,  is 
only  one  of  the  Genii  of  the  Arabian  Tales;  bat  we  mtust  look 
out  that  we  do  not  forget  the  talismanic  watchword,  or  lose  the 
charmed  ring — otherwise,  he  will  become  our  master,  instead 
of  onr  slave. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  ezerdsed,  and  a 
ereat  deal  of  labor  expended,  in  drawing  certain  imaginaty  dis- 
tinctions between  different  classes  of  poetry,  and  even  between 
portions  of  the  same  class.  We  do  not  know  that  this  has  re- 
sulted in  any  essential  benefit.  The  fact  is,  the  art  of  criticism 
has  advanced  so  fast  and  ao  far,  as  to  seem  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  usefulness,  and  about  to  be  merged  in  an  art,  or 
rather  a  system,  of  fault-finding.  Each  coming  adventurer 
thinks  that  the  height  of  popularity  can  only  be  reached  by 
striking  out  some  bold  ana  novel  route.  They  place  before 
their  eyes  what  they  call  an  elevated  standard — ^thin  enough 
generally  in  its  original  form — but  refined  away  by  some  sub- 
tle and  mysterious  process,  until  it  spreads  out  into  a  mist  or 
vapor  of  intangible  transcendentalism.  Such  ideas,  considered 
as  speculations,  if  legitimately  indulged  and  carried  out,  may 
of  themselves  do  no  harm.  But  the  di£&oulty  lies  beyond 
them.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  architects  who  do  not 
expect  to  draw  eveiy  thing  into  their  own  system.  The  laws 
of  trnth  and  beauty,  they  tell  us,  are  immutable ;  they  have 
devoted  their  energies  and  their  lives  to  the  attainment  of  this 
knowledge  \  and  he  who  would  violate  these  laws,  or  disturb 
their  unity,  is  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  deserves  the  severest  con- 
demoation.  Now,  having  heud  all  this,  we  are  just  exactly  as 
wise  as  we  were  before.  Such  special  generalities  can  never  be- 
come oracular.  No  priest  from  Delphos,  or  from  him  "  whom 
Gentiles  Ammon  call,  and  Libyan  Jove,"  reveals  the  inspired 
mysteries  there,  ^o  Sybilline  leaves  lie  hidden  in  that  mass  of 
rubbish.  No  Egerian  waters  can  ever  rise  to  the  level  of  that 
naked  and  barren  promontory. — ^The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  the  poet  understands  the  nature  of  his  art  better 
than  the  critic.  That  mliciam  is  a  part  of  his  profession,  as 
the  characters  of  colors  and  the  varieties  of  marble  are  parts  of 

tainting  and  statuary.     He  does  not  think  about  it,  however, 
ke  a  critic    He  is  as  unconscious  of  it  in  his  descriptions,  as 
the  painter  in  combining  his  colors,  or  the  sculptor  in  rough- 
hewing  his  marble. 
The  poems  of  Wordsworth  differ  from  one  another,  as  differ- 
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ent  flowers  in  the  same  garden.  The  creepers  and  climbers — 
the  humble  violet  and  the  lordly  parasite — are  wide  apart  So, 
too,  with  their  distinctiye  adaptations.  The  sensitive  plant 
ehrinkB  before  the  Betting  of  the  summer  sun ;  while  the  No- 
vember winds  sweep  on  over  the  verbena's  fro^  bloom.  But 
they  are  all  recognized  as  parts  of  one  femily.  We  are  tempted 
to  make  a  few  extracta  from  these  poems,  as  they  will  speak 
best  for  themselves.  We  will  begin  with  one  of  tne  highest  of 
them — Laodamia.  And  aa  our  fair  friends — in  deference  to  us 
"lords  of  creation" — are  presumed  to  be  at  least  partially  igao- 
rant  of  classical  lore,  we  will  state  for  their  benefit,  that  lao- 
damia was  the  wife  of  Frotesilaus,  king  of  Thessaly,  who  sailed 
with  the  Grecian  expedition  gainst  Troy,  and  devoted  himself 
to  death,  m  fulfilment  of  the  De^hic  oracle,  by  being  the  first 
to  leap  on  the  Trojan  shore.  Her  intercessions  with  Jupiter 
obtained  for  her  a  three  hours'  interview  with  her  departed 
lord — who  appears  to  her  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  "and 
a  god  leads  him,  winged  Mercury." 

"  Bmt  if  tbon  goeat  I  rollow — Peace,  he  aaii — 
She  looked  apon  him,  ao.&  inia  soothed  and  cheered : 
The  ghastly  oolor  from  hla  lipa  waa  fled ; 
In  h&  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
Elydau  beactj,  melancholy  grace, 
Brought  bom  a  pensiTe,  though  a  happy  place. 

"  He  qwke  of  lore— aucb  love  aa  B[Htita  fed, 
In  wwlda  whqK  conna  is  equable  uid  pure ; 
No  feara  to  beat  away — no  atiife  to  heal — 
The  past  onri^hed  for,  and  the  fhturo  sure. 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Berivad — wllh  finer  hannony  puiBued : 

"  Of  all  that  ia  most  beaataoua,  imaged  there 
Id  happier  beau^ ;  more  pellncid  atreama — 
An  ampler  ether — a  diviner  air— 
And  fielda  invested  with  purpurea!  gleama ; 
OUmea  which  the  aun,  who  aheda  the  brightest  day 
Earth  know^  ia  all  unworthy  to  aorvey." 

There — that  poetry  belongs  to  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was 
found  one  day,  about  high  noon,  in  a  beautiful  little  evergreen 
on  its  very  summit.  Now,  the  next  piece  that  we  are  going  to 
place  right  alongside  of  it,  is  a  poem  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  It  4a  not  one  which  has  become  so  very  popular  as 
to  be  mangled  and  mutilated  out  of  its  original  shape.  It  stands 
just  as  it  is,  without  having  any  "bits  of  sunshine"  or  "patches 
of  shade"  stripped  away  from  the  picture,  and  held  up  before 
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the  public  in  very  Terdant  wonderment.    Hera  is  the  Thom — 
at  IwBt^  the  part  of  it  that  soits  our  purpose : 

"  Ei^  OD  *.  moQDt^'a  higbeat  ridg^ 
Wbere  oft  the  crtoimj'  winter  gale 
GdIb  like  ft  sq^tbe,  while  through  the  donda 
It  sweeps  fhHQ  Tate  to  rale ; 
Not  fire  jttia  from  the  moODbun  path. 
This  Thom  voa  od  jtmi  left  eep7 ; 
And  to  the  left,  three  yBrds  bejond, 
Tou  see  a  little  muddj  Pood 
Of  water  never  dry- 
Though  but  of  compan  smiiU,  snd  bare 
To  tbirstj  suns  and  parobing  air. 

"  And  close  beside  the  aged  Thorn, 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lovelj  sight, 
A  beauteous  heap,  a  Hill  of  Uos^ 
Jost  half  a  fbot  in  height. 
,  All  lovely  colots  there  70U  se^ 

All  colors  that  were  avar  seen; 
And  moss;  net-work  too  is  tlien^ 
As  if  by  hand  of  lady  bir 

The  work  had  worea  been :  , 

And  cups — the  dirlioEs  of  the  eye- 
So  deep  is  their  venniUoa  dye. 

"  Ah  me  I  what  lovely  tints  are  thers^ 
Of  olivo-grean  and  scarlet  brigh^ 
Ca  spikes,  hi  brauches,  and  In  star^ 
Green,  raid,  and  pearly  white  I 
This  heap  of  earth,  o'ernown  with  mos%  . 
Which  close  beside  the  Thorn  yoa  se^ 
So  fteeh  in  all  lis  beauteous  djec^ 
Ts  like  an  infknt's  grave  in  mze, 
As  like  as  like  can  be ; 
But  never,  never  any  where. 
An  In&ut's  grare  was  half  so  Hit. 

"  Now  would  yoD  iM  this  aged  Thom, 
This  Fond,  and  beauteous  Hill  of  Ifoss, 
Ton  must  take  care  and  choose  your  tiine^ 
The  monntaia  when  to  cnm. 
"toe  oft  Uier»  lUa  between  tiie  He^i^ 
Bo  like  an  inlhut's  grave  in  ^la, 
And  &at  MBte  Pond  of  whioh  I  ipdni, 
A  woman  ina  soarlet  ok)ak, 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
■  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  1 
Oh  woe  is  met  oh  misojl'" 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  every-day  Iife—40  often  repeated, 
and  so  often  lamented  I 
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And  triiat  the  cnaping  breeze  tiut  comeB 

The  little  Pond  to  itit  ? 

I  oeta  not  tell ;  but  some  will  say, 

She  hanged  her  babj  on  the  tree ; 

Some  BB7,  she  drowned  it  in  the  Pond, 

"Wliich  ia  a  little  step  bOTOod ; 

Bat  earCh  Bod  bU  agree, 

The  little  Babe  la  buried  there, 

Seneath  that  mi  of  Mobs  bo  fUr. 

"  Ptb  heard  the  moaa  Ig  spotted  red 
Wilii  drops  of  that  poor  in&nt'B  blood ; 
Sut  kill  a  naw-bom  in&nt  thoB, 
I  do  not  think  aho  oonld. 
Some  SB  J,  if  to  the  Pond  70a  go^ 
And  &x  on  it  a  etesdj  view, 
nie  abedow  of  a  babe  jou  trace, 
A  bebj  and  a  baby'B  fiioe, 
Andthatitkwksfttjronl 
Whene'er  you  lotA  on  it,  it's  pl^ 
The  Baby  looks  at  70a  again. 

"And  some  had  sworn  an  oath,  that  aha 
Should  be  to  public  Jnstice  brongfat ; 
And  fbr  tha  little  inftut's  bones 
With  qrndea  thej  would  have  BonghL 
But  then  the  beantaous  HDl  of  Uoaa 
BeSne  their  erea  began  to  atirl 
And  Ibr  ftill  fif^  yards  aiound, 
The  gcaae — it  ^ook  npon  the  ground  I 
Tet  all  da  still  aver, 
The  little  Babe  la  buried  there, 
Beneath  that  EIU  of  Uoaa  ao  fUi." 

Where  are  you  now,  0  wondeiM  wiseacres  I  yon  who 
joflt  before  have  been  prating  bo  much  about  sympathy  with 
men  and  life  ?  Perhaps  you  nave  seen  some  scarlet  cloaks  in 
TOUT  own  time.  Perhaps  you  think  imagination  could  hare 
done  that  just  as  w^  withont  seeing  the  image  of  tiie  "jut- 
ting crag."    If  you  can  go  out 

"Byd^,  a 
yfbmtU 

and  hear  that  dolefdl  cry,  perhaps  70a  will  lemember  tTnde 
Toby  and  the  Fly. 

But  what  have  we  here?  We  hare  &llen  over  a  stumbling- 
block  in  homan  form.  Why,  just  sec— it  is  Peter  Bell — and 
heie  is  our  genial  critic,  holding  both  bis  sides.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  got  on  onr  feet  again,  and  do  not  find  onrselTes  sensi- 
bly hurt.    Heie  ia  sometbmg  that  will  do  to  look  at: 
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The  oommon  growth  oT  mother  Earth 
Bufflcea  me — her  tean  and  miith — 
Her  humhtest  mirth  aod  teara. 

"  The  dngou'a  nin^,  the  Diagio  lii^ 
I  ahall  not  ooTst  for  my  doww, 
If  I  aJong  that  lowly  nay 
"With  Bjmpathetic  heart  may  Btny,' 
AjidtriUi  a  uul  of  power. 

,  "  These  given,  what  more  need  I  deaiie^ 

To  stir,  to  soothe,  to  elevate  7 
What  ooblor  marrela  than  the  nund 
iluy  in  ]ife'i  dai^  proflpeot  find, 
May  flnii,  or  there  create? 

"  A  potent  wand  does  sorrow  wield ; 
What  Bpell  so  atrong  as  goilty  fear? 
Bepentanca  la  a  teimer  sprite ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
Tia  lodged  within  hor  silent  tear." 

And  how  is  the  veritable  Peter  under  theae  circumstances  ? 
We  do  not  say  how,  precisely.  Oh,  no !  But  we  rather  think,  if 
any  of  our  aforetime  mentioned  friends  have  themselves  done 
some  trarelling  out  into  the  wide,  wide  world,  they  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  portrait  of  him : 

"  In  vain,  through  sTery  diangoM  yem, 
Did  catiire  lead  him  aa  bcfbre ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  piimroBS  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

"  In  rain,  through  water,  earth,  and  air, 
The  soul  of  happy  soimd  was  spread ; 
When  Peter,  on  aome  April  mom, 
Beneath  the  hioom,  or  badding  thorn, 
Uade  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  oed. 

"  Though  nature  oould  not  tonch  hia  heart 
By  lOTely  fbrma,  and  tilent  weaHiffl', 
Ajtd  t«nder  Bonoda — yet  yon  might  see 
At  ODoe,  that  Peter  Belt  and  ahs 
Ead  often  been  togeUier. 

"  There  was  a  hardnesi  on  his  cheel^ 
Tliere  waa  a  hwdneas  on  hia  eye, 
As  if  Uie  man  had  fixed  his  fikce 
In  many  a  nhtsry  place, 
Against  the  winds  and  open  al^." 

And  now,  O  respected  friends,  &  silent  adiea  I  Heieafter, 
ihoold  yoQ  go  out  on  some  bridal  morning  in  June,  and  catoh 
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a  portion  of  the  happy  influences  that  are  breathed  aboTe  and 
aioond  jon,  perhaps  some  of  it  may  fall  inwardly  on  yoor 
heart,  and  open  your  eyes  to  see,  and  your  ears  to  understand, 
what  is  that  "  soul  of  happy  sonnd,"  vrhich  lies  spread  in  sacb 
an  hour  over  water,  and  earth,  and  air. 

Let  OS  premise  a  few  words  on  a  very  interesting  subject — 
that  of  Love.  We  hare  no  idea  that  we  can  possibly  say  any 
thing  new  about  it.  Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been  one  of 
the  provinces,  ^wr  se,  of  poetry.  Every  body,  therefore,  who 
has  any  pretensions  to  the  claim  of  poet,  must  nave  written,  or 
said,  or  sung,  or  intimated,  or  practised  something  concerning 
love.  Indeed,  the  man's  a  right  down,  regular  ninny,  who  does 
not  know,  or  will  not  see,  that  there  has  always  been  a  singa- 
lap,  subtle,  and  vapory  breathing  enveloping  that  spiritoal 
body,  ever  since  the  time  Aphrodite  came  forth  &om  the  salt- 
sea  wave.  All  softest  influences  in  nature  are  symbolized  to 
represent  it  in  its  manifold  and  universal  powers.  The  beea 
of  Hybla  and  Hyxnettus  are  nowhere  for  sweetness.  "Aira, 
vernal  airs,"  sweep  down  over  beds  of  perfumed  roses,  where 
sleeps  Adonis,  "  waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound ;"  whil^  for 
the  warbling  of  a  hymn,  there  came  to  the  Teian  bard  one  of 
the  gentlest  of  all  flying  creatures, 


Of  course,  every  body  knows  what  Wordsworth  has  said 
abont  woman,  as  sKe  is  supposed  to  be.  We  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  bring  up  that  "  phantom  of  delight"  But  we  have 
here,  just  at  our  fingers'  ends,  something,  to  whose  music  we 
often  find  ourselves  unconsciously  thumbing  away,  in  mea- 
sored  times  on  wood,  or  earth,  or  stone,  and,  not  unrrequently, 
to  the  osdllationa  of  our  own  body : 

"Iheaid  a  Btodc-dore  amg  M  B^ 
His  homely  Ule  tliiH  veiy  d^. 
Hia  voioe  WM  buried  imohg  tneo, 
Tet  to  be  com«  al  by  the  breeie; 
Es  did  not  oeaae,  bat  cooed,  and  cooed, 
And  somewhat  peoiiTelT'  ha  wooed. 
He  Bang  of  love,  «iCli  quiet  blending — 
Slow  to  b^in,  but  nerer  ending; ' 
Of  Mnious  &Jth  and  inward  glee— 
Thu  waa  tbe  aon^  the  aong  fat  me." 

"  She  ahall  be  tportiT«  as  the  bwn, 
TbaX  wild  vi1i>  glee,  acroea  the  lawn, 
Or  up  the  uoonUin  Bpringa; 
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And  hen  ihaH  b«  the  breatbJng  balm, 

And  ben  the  Hilmce,  and  the  calm  _ 

Of  mute,  inwns&te  thicf^ 

"  The  floating  olonda  their  Bt»te  shall  lend 
To  ber — for  her  the  willow  bend  -, 

Nor  Bball  Bbe  Qiil  to  sea, 
E'en  in  tiie  moliona  of  the  stonn, 
Qraoe  that  ehall  mould  the  maidon'B  liaia, 

B7  Client  Ejnipath;. 

"  The  (tan  of  nudn^ht  ohall  be  dear 
lohsr;  and  she  ^all  bend  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place^ 
Where  riruleta  lisnce  tbelr  waTward  nnind, 
And  beanty,  bom  of  mormuiing  aoond, 

Shall  pass  into  her  fkoe." 

Oh,  why  not  much  more  of  the  same  sort?  They  are  blaas- 
iaga,  for  which  even  the  strongest  of  ns  may  be  thankful. 
We  feel  quite  sure,  that  not  even  the  most  decided  of  all  sham- 
destroyers  would  ever  venture  to  fling  any  of  that  into  the 
face  of  "  universal  flunkeydom." 

We  might  go  on  with  extracts  from  these  poems,  and  show 
how  several  otners  of  the  same  class,  which  were  formerly  receiv- 
ed with  expreasions  of  "  This  will  never  do,"  have  now  passed 
into  memorials,  and  will  live  and  grow  greener  through  com- 
ing years.  But  we  fear  we  have  encroached  too  much  on  oar 
limits  already.  Many  of  the  smaller  pieces  were  evidently 
not  dressed  out  for  the  public  eye.  Yet  there  ia  scarcely  one 
of  them  that  does  not  ijpntain  some  apt  illustration — that  does 
not  throw  some  emblematic  shadow  across  oar  path.  The  son- 
nets— particularly  the  ecclesiastical  ones,  and  those  dedicated  to 
liberty — remind  us  of  etchings  we  have  seen  of  the  English  coast, 
where  the  whole  line  is  brought  out  in  bold  and  prominent 

{)oints,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  joined  together  by  this  singu- 
ar  and  unique  art,  as  to  enable  us  to  recognize  at  once  Uie 
whole  character  of  sea  and  shore — their  different  indentations 
— the  rising  of  the  headlands — the  opening  of  the  valleys,  and 
the  stretching  away  of  the  earth  beyond,  till  lost  in  the  distant 
blue  of  the  mountains.  Ko  English  poet  has  invested  this 
province  of  his  art  with  so  many  beautiful  attractions,  or  car- 
ried it  to  BO  lofty  a  height  of  perfection  and  splendor.  The 
character  of  the  sonnet  has  generally  been  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing, as  little  congenial  to  the  min^  of  ordinary  reader^  as  a 
volume  of  philosophy,  or  the  dull  divisions  of  natural  science. 
The  few,  and  almost  solitary  oases  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
successful,  are  those  of  personal  experience,  and  of  individual 
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^  —a  aort  of  subdued  lyrical  strain — an  invocatiou  of 

prayer,  a  breathing  of  memory,  or  an  absorbing  feeling,  that 
for  th6  moment  centres  all  things  inwardly  on  tte  mind.  The 
prevalent  notion  about  it  has  oeen,  that  fourteen  Unea  must 
contain  an  entire  thought.  This  definition  may  be  critically 
correct,  but  it  has  always  brought  before  our  mind  a  long 
avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars,  'where  the  path  is  as  straight  as 
the  trees,  and  where  all  together  look  like  rows  of  grenadiers 
marched  out  for  inspection  on  parade-day.  With  Words- 
worth, on  the  contrary,  we  go  out  into  the  open  country,  and 
visit  each  curious  and.  striking  object.  They  are,part  of  the 
landscape,  distinct  in  it,  but  not  separate  from  it.  We  are 
shown  the  grandeur  of  Helvellyn  from  the  same  road  that 
leads  down  to  Grasmere'a  happy  vale. 

When  sombre  feelings  come  over  our  mind,  and  shadows 
from  the  outside  world  lie  darkly  upon  it,  we  often  take  down 
our  volume  of  Wordsworth  from  its  quiet  resting-place,  and 
run  over  some  favorite  musing,  and  rather  melancholy  verses, 
until  we  find  ourselves  in 


There  is  a  healthfulness  even  in  his  complainings,  if  any  thing 
of  his  can  properly  be  called  by  that  name.  We  feel  that  we 
have  received  a  newer  lesson  from  his  humble  teachings.  The 
face  of  nature  seems  to  wear  a  brighter  aspect,  and  our  hearts 
beat  more  alive  to  the  common  sympathies  and  charities  of  life. 
Alight  appears  to  shine  inwardly  oft  our  mental  eye — "the 
light  of  setting  suns" — a  glorious  apparition,  that  expands  out- 
wardly over  mountains,  and  waters,  and  woods,  and  flowers ; 
and  over  the  souls  of  men.  To  have  assimilated  such  a  feel- 
ing to  one  human  heart — to  have  given  it  strength  for  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  reverence  for  the  secret  thoughts  of 
solitude — is  not  to  have  lived  iir  vain.  There  is  nothing  super- 
ficial in  all  his  writings.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind  with  reKird  to  their  value,  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  is  extraordinary  and  gratify- 
ing. Never  in  all  the  history  of  the  muses  has  there  been  so 
complete  and  thorough  a  revolution.  When  the  Descriptive 
Sketches  were  published,  Coleridge  predicted  the  rising  of  a 
great  poetical  luminary.  He  was  only  laughed  at  for  his 
vifflonarjr  fancy.  When  Joseph  Cottle  retired  from  business, 
he  settled  with  his  London  agent,  and  received,  /ree  gratis  far 
nothing,  the  copyright  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,    It  was  literally 
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thrown  into  the  settlement.  CSottle  retanied  it  to  "Wordsworth ; 
and  they  both  lived  many  yeara  after  it  had  become  valuable 
in  the  market,  and  still  more  valuable  in  the  hearts  and  memo- 
ries of  men.  This  spontaneous  reversion  ofjndgment  is  well 
deserved.  It  shows  that  the  public  mind  of  England,  however 
it  may  be  dazzled  and  led  astray  for  a  time,  will  eventually 
come  round,  and  settle  right  at  last  We  are  etrongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  "Wordsworth  appeared  at  the  very  period  of 
time  moat  fortunate  for  himself  and  for  his  fame.  The  French 
Bevolation  was  then  stalking  before  mankind  iu  all  its  bloody 
grandeur.  The  carnival  of  infidelity  ruled  high  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Philosophers  and  priests  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  impious  endeavors  to  hurl  the  Almighty  from  his 
throne.  An  obscene  and  murderous  revelry  had  laid  waste 
the  fairest  provinces  of  France.  The  innocence  of  youth  and 
the  helplessness  of  age  were  alike  insecure.  Neither  agC;  nor 
sex,  nor  rank,  nor  station — neither  public  services  nor  private 
virtues — neither  genius,  nor  wit,  nor  learning — neither  the 
sacred  name  of  God  and  Father,  nor  the  Christian's  happy  be- 
'lief  in  heaven — could  stay  the  arms  or  soften  the  hearia  of 
those  bold  blasphemers,  wno  howled  forth  their  savage  impre- 
cations, that  death  was  an  eternal  sleep.  A  common  prostitute 
was  dragged  in  a  triumphal  car,  as  the  Goddess  of  the  Age  of 
Heason.  A  hoary  infidel,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  was 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  fiowers,  and  hailed  as  ibe  idol  of  a 
wild  and  licentious  populace.  "Were  the  history  of  the  French 
Eevolution  the-  record  of  a  thousand  years,  we  would  smile 
with  incredulity  at  the  recital  of  most  of  its  horrors  and  atro- 
cities. The  human  heart  would  recoil  jn  utter  disbelief,  that 
in  an  era  of  time  when  the  world  was  on  the  point  of  behold- 
ing discoveries  whose  results  would  crowd  hundreds  of  years 
almost  into  moments ;  and  when  a  new  hemisphere  was  about 
to  open  a  wider  field  for  the  advancement  of  liberty,  and  about 
to  give  a  Iresher  impetus  to  the  arts  of  civilization  and  indus- 
try, and  an  almost  boundless  addition  to  the  physical  wealth  and 
progress  of  mankind ;  there  should  have  been  such  chronicles 
'  as  those  of  Danton,  and  Karat,  and  Eobeapierre ;  that  almost  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  within  &fty  milee 
of  the  coast  of  the  En^ish  monarchy — where  were  then  living 
Pitt,  and  Burke,  and  Fox — there  should  have  been  such  an 
epoch  in  history  aa  the  Beign  of  Terror.  The  men  of  the 
present  day  and  generation  would  turn,  in  absolute  mockery, 
irom  such  a  narrative.  , 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  beginning,  these  principles  ex- 
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erted  a  wide  ioflaence  over  the  ntiods  of  neighboring  nations. 
The  French  monarchy  was  rotten  to  the  core.  Long  years  of 
accnmulated  profligacy  and  corraption  had  made  the  Comt  of 
St.  Cloud  the  scandal  of  Europe,  "When  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion came,  it  found  the  nobility  of  France  steeped  to  the  dregs 
in  every  species  of  vice  and  crime.  The  reaction  was  tremen- 
dous. The  highest  subject  of  the  realm  bowed  himaelf.  in  ab- 
ject degradati(te,  to  the  worship  of  the  popular  idol ;  and  drove 
the  triumphal  car  of  modem  Ju^emaut  over  the  shattered 
relics  of  the  shrine  of  St  Louis.  But  he  died  nevertheless,  as 
meanly  as  the  meanest.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Eng- 
'land  would  escape  the  contagion.  In  fact,  infidel  philosophy 
had  to  some  extent  already  prepared  the  ground-work.  The 
amtation  of  Ireland,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
Colonies,  were  fruitful  themes  for  the  magnificent  discns^ons 
of  liberators  and  philanthropists.  Everv  constitutional  trouble 
was  exaggerated  into  some  gigantic  ana  overshadowing  calam- 
ity. Every  providential  dispensation  was  the  curse  of  God 
upon  the  olindness  of  the  land.  Even  the  affliction  of  the 
sovereign  was  interpreted  as  the  shadow  of  coming  events. 

It  was  in  such  times  as  these  that  Wordsworth  began  to  live. 
His  early  friends  were  visionaries  and  enthusiasts.  Southey  and 
Coleridge  were  both  Pantisophists ;  and  the  transition  from 
thence  was  not  bard  to  French  Agrarianism.  He  was  himsdf 
at  first  somewhat  inclined  to  that  theory.  The  bold  specula- 
tions of  the  philosophers  had  startled  his  contemplative  mind. 
They  appeaml  to  embody  bright  forma  of  permanent  good  for 
the  future  of  the  human  family.  The  inequalities  wmch  had 
BO  long  existed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  many,  were  to  he 
removal.  The  burdens  which  had  pressed  so  unjusi^  on  one 
portion  of  the  community,  were  to  be  taken  away.  Tlie  errors 
of  priestcraft  were  to  be  modified,  if  not  abolished.  In  short, 
a  golden  era  was  to  begin  anew  in  one  favored  spot  of  earth ; 
and  was  thence  to  spread  and  grow  wider,  until  it  should  have 
embraced  in  its  ample  folds  of  fi^temity  all  classes  of  society, 
aU  creeds  of  religion,  and  all  colors  of  mankind. 

With  many  the  delusion  was  complete.  The  horrors  of  the 
Sevolution  were  justified  on  the  presumptuous  sciolism,  that 
liberty  must  be  the  price  of  liberty.  Old  laws,  old  customs,  old 
manners — hereditary  traditions,  hereditary  distinctions,  heredi- 
tary hopes,  that  had  clung  to  names,  and  families,  and  prov- 
inces, as  the  ivy  clings  to  the  aged  oak — the  memories  of  a 
thousand  years,  which  had  consecrated  all  that  was  heroic  in 
history,  all  that  was  venerable  in  religion,  and  all  that  was 
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fiascinatrng  in  cMvalry  and  romance — were  to  be  Bwept  away, 
and  carried  clean  out  of  remembrance,  by  the  waving  of  a  new 
emblem,  and  by  the  motto  of  a  strance  aevice.  Not  sucb  were 
the  popular  feelings  connected  with  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Enguen  Commonwealth.  That  great  erent  had  cleared  the  at- 
mosphere of  many  impmiti^,  and  so  moulded  and  transfoBcd 
the  elementfi  of  the  English  character,  that  we  lose  our  regret 
for  its  involuntary  excesses,  in  admiration  of  tlfcse  solid  and 
ennobling  principles  which  hare  since  withstood  the  shocks  of 
foreign  and  domestic  convulsionB,  have  now  descended,  and 
viU  hereafter  descend,  as  a  perpetual  heir-loom,  from  generation 
to  generation  of  the  British  people. 

There  were  some  in  England  who  early  foresaw  the  catas- 
trophe, and  were  duly  prepared  to  ward  off  its  evil  conae- 
Sinences.  The  sagacioua  statesmanship  of  Pitt,  and  the  pro- 
oonder  philosophy  of  Burke,  united  to  stem  the  revolutionary 
torrent ;  ^nor  could  the  brilliant  rhetoric  or  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  the  popular  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ef- 
fect more  than  a  passing  influence  upon  the  tone  and  temper 
of  tb9  nation.  It  is  singular  to  remark  how  the  distinguished 
men  of  that  day,  whose  names  hare  since  become  identified 
with  the  honor  and  gloiy  of  their  country,  turned,  almost  to  a 
man,  from  the  lures  and  fascinations  of  the  Continental  harlot 
Of  these  also  was  Wordsworth.  He  had  travelled  through 
France  and  Germany  during  the  height  of  the  national  excite- 
ment. He  left  his  country  with  the  vision  of  great  blessingB 
for  mankind  before  bis  eyes.  But  he  did  not  nnd  the  fields, 
and  vineyards,  and  olive  trees  of  Provence  running  over  with 
com,  and  wine,  and  oil.  He  came  back  a  sadder,  but  a  wiser 
man.  And  thus  it  was,  that  he  took  more  closely  to  his  heart 
those  feelings  of  reverence,  and  pride,  and  love,  which  flourish 
so  greenly  around  the  homes  and  firesides  of  England.  For 
the  infiuence  of  passing  events  is  not  superficial,  even  on  a 
poet's  mind.  He  recognizes  the  voice  of  nature  in  the  mani- 
festations of  national  enthusiasm ;  and  the  glow  of  patriotism 
adds  a  serener  beauty  to  the  light  of  song. 

Hence  it  is,  tbat  as  an  English  poet,  ne  takes  the  highest 
rank.  His  are  the  glena  and  the  mountains,  the  woods  and  the 
waters,  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  the  sun  and  the  sky  of  Eng- 
land. We  hear  his  lyric  invocations  to  her  Church  and  throne 
rise  through  the  spreading  branches  of  her  forest  parks,  and 
over  the  spires  of  her  consecrated  minsters  and  cathedrals.  The 
household  tale,  the  provincial  tradition,  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
and  the  monntidn  beggar,  are  representatives  of  difierent  partg 
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of  the  same  confederacy.  The  heart  of  the  poet  is  the  same, 
whether  wandermg  on  the  banks  of  ^e  Nje  or  among  the 
hills  of  &arry,  whether  abroad  at  Westminster  or  at  home  in 
"Westmoreland,  whether  "shouting  to  the  happy  shepherd 
boy,"  or  in  loftier  strains,  "  still  quiring  to  the  yoiing-«yed 
dierubim."  His  is  that  fitting  emblem  of  the  English  sky-lark : 


But  why  did  yon  introduce  such  a  subject  at  this  time? 
Because  it  was  pleasant  to  do  so.  Because  it  is  re&eehing  to 
turn  from  the  every-day  topics  of  life — ^from  its  business,  its 
turmoils,  and  its  anzieti^  &om  its  neyer-ending  employments 
and  its  erer-wearying  pursuits,  to  the  contemplation  of  a  char- 
acter 80  pure,  so  equable,  so  natural — to  our  study  of  a  man 
who  in  hu  study  of  nature,  ever  charming,  ever  new,  passed  a 
vigorous  youth,  a  glorious  manhood,  a  venerable  and  venerated 
age — whose  only  art  was  simplicity,  whose  only  power  was 
unconscious  strength,  who  began  life  with  a  profession  that 
seemed  to  doud  bis  senses  and  darken  his  way,  and  who  closed 
it  with  a  reputation  as  unenvied  as  it  ia  extensive.  Appreciate  - 
him  as  a  poet  we  can  not,  for  we  are  not  qualified.  But  we 
can  understand  something  of  that  feeling  of  admiration  which 
belongs  to  such  a  character.  And  we  can  understand,  too, 
something  of  the  reason  why  it  is,  that  while  others  who  then 
figured  on  the  stage  of  life  have  sunk  into  the  common  lot  of 
oblivion,  inglorious  and  unremembered,  Wordsworth,  liko 
the  Roman  Agricola,  delineated  with  truth  and  iairly  consigned 
to  posterity,  has  survived  himself,  and  will  for  ever  ttiiun^ 
over  the  injuries  of  time. 
leOi  Feb^  IBM. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    LIFE. 

COUEAGB. 
(kiab     or     fab.) 

Ko.  S. 
Ob  Qw  pebUe  on  the  htteh. 

Or  distMit  Httr, 
IJe  alike  within  thy  reach, 

Or  near  or  Ikr, 
Bkoh  or  dther — earth  or  aky— 
As  thj  Courage,  wide  or  nigb. 

Idght  it  matters  this  to  prize 

Or  there  aspire, 
In  thjself  the  roeasare  lies 

or  thy  derire ; 
"^  Dwarf  or  Titan— br  or  near- 

Beaching  there  or  Htnmbting  here. 


DOUBT. 

(TSa       PIABL.) 

Ho.  «. 
NBTm  aek  what  others  think : 

Wonldst  then  bnSbt  with  the  wave? 

Only  ttnst  in  self  can  Bare ; 
Donbt  to  swim  la  lead  to  sink. 

Wonldst  thoQ  lift  thee  to  the  skj  T 
Never  look  how  others  rise; 
Borrowed  enR  la  never  wise ; 

Bold  of  wbg  is  strength  to  fly. 

Jifaver  watch  where  others  leap  : 
"Wonldst  then  to  the  peari  arrire  1 
Plunge  at  once  or  dread  to  dive ; 

Question  finds  breast-high  too  deep. 
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THE  CHRONICLES  OF  PBBSEPOLIS ; 

OB,   TWB  TEAB3  IK  THE   UFK   OP  A  OENTLEMAK-PAItlKB    IS 
THE  EUTODOM  OF  NSW-JEBSET. 


UISB    WADDLB'8     BBATT    IDEAL. 

(Ml,  whither  tm  I  imptbtrMidmjialri 

If  or*  YfoldDl  cobflleli  flahE  In  *vtrj  thoubt 

Thin  hU  whoM  lUil  shUM  Trsf^  doinmul  monAb 

MtS3  Waddlb  was  never  more  zoistalEen  in  her  life.  Hei 
trials  had  just  began.  At  that  moment  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door:  a  most  respectable  knock,  not  without  firmness,  and 
yet  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  pleasing  uncertainty  and 
gentleness.  Very  thoughUesal^,  indeed,  Miss  Waddle  jumped 
up  from  her  dungeon  seat,  wmeh  was  in  the  fashion  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly easy  sewing  chair,  and  opened  the  door  herself.  I 
really  oelieTe  she  came  nearer  fainting  in  earnest  that  time  than 
at  any  former  period  of  her  life.  Was  it  the  happy  Btranger  ? 
No :  it  was  onlj  his  man.  Miss  Waddle  thought  at  first  it  was 
the  master,  which  turned  her  quite  topsy-turvy  in  a  flash.  It 
was  only  the  man,  though,  after  alL  He  had  with  him  a  pre- 
sent of  game,  as  usual,  but  this  time  he  came  to  the  front  door, 
and,  as  he  handed  it  to  her,  presented  his  master's  compliments^ 
and  informed  her  that  the  stranger  would  take  the  liberty  of 
thanking  her  that  evening  in  person  for  the  kind  permisaoa 
she  had  given  to  shoot  over  her  estates  I 

Estates  I— Ah,  what  was  any  estate  to  Miss  Waddle,  short  of 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony?  The  man  was  gone,  bat  Misa 
Waddle  remained  motionless.  Her  mind  was  a  chaos;  her 
bosom  was  a  seething  cauldron.  He  was  coming — coming — 
coming.  Long  looked-for,  come  at  last.  He  was  coming — pro- 
bably in  blue,  as  a  cerulean  testimonial  of  the  truth  wmch  im- 
pelled him  to  the  act  of  homage  at  her  beauty's  shrine.    It  is 
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believed  that  she  ■was  only  aroused  from  this  waking  trance  by 
OTerheariDg  herself  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 


Miss  Waddle  slung  the  door  to  vith  a  clash ;  fltmg  the  string 
of  game  around  her,  after  the  fashion  of  a  feather  cape,  and 
dancmg  into  the  kitchen,  clasped  Dinah  around  the  neck  and 
waltzed  about  the  kitchen,  singing  in  an  hysterical  manner 
"  Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances,"  until  she  sank 
exhausted  upon  the  wash-bench.  But,  in  the  very  tempest  and 
whirlwind  of  Misa  "Waddle's  passion  of  joy,  a  magnificent  idea 
came  to  her  like  an  inspiration.  Fersepohs  bad  sneered  at  her. 
Persepolis  should  witness  the  very  beginning  of  her  triumph. 
She  would  immediately  invite  her  partieulur  niends  to  tea.  To 
insure  their  coming  she  would  add  the  word  "sociable,"  and 
beg  them  not  to  dress,  as  there  would  be  only  "one  or  two." 
This  would  leave  them  in  a  pleasing  state  of  doubt ;  and  curi- 
osity ia  the  most  punctual  oi  sensations.  Miss  Waddle  easily 
convinced  herself  that  her  motive  in  extending  these  invita- 
tions was  a  modesty  which  shrank  from  &  first  t^te-^-t^te  with 
a  stranger.  "I  am  totally  above  the  petty  jealousies,  and  con- 
temn the  opinions  of  their  village  cliques,  said  Misa  Waddle 
to  herself,  "  therefore  I  wiU  invite  them  all." 

■  Verbal  invitations  were  immediately  dispatched  by  the 
young  gentleman  who  attended  to  the  garden,  and,  indeed, 
combmed  the  duties  of  horticulturist,  coachman,  groom  and 
waiter  in  his  own  slightly  diminutive  person,  to  the  Misses 
Prig,  Brown,  Jobkins,  Pilkington,  De  Boancea,  etc. — in  short, 
to  the  ve:ry  sun-fiowers  of  Persepolitan>  aristocracy.  Miss 
Waddle  filled  the  vases  with  fresh  flowers  j  looked  narrowly 
into  every  comer  for  a  lingering  speck  of  dust ;  threw  the  piano 
open,  and  the  music  upon  it  into  elegant  and  artistic  confusion ; 
placed  her  mother's  arm-chair  in  one  comer,  and  impressed 
upon  her  the  propriety  of  a  dignified  silence,  an  air  of  ma- 
tronly ease  and  gravity,  whUst  the  coTnpany  were  there,  and — 
went  to  dress. 

Tennyson'a  "Miller'a  Daughter"  may  have  been  hard  to 
pleaae  when  about  to  visit  the  mother  of  her  betrothed:  pro- 
bably she  was ;  the  poet  says  so,  and  it  may  be  admitted  as  a 
fact;  but  Mias  Waddle's  wardrobe  was  undoubtedly  larger 
than  the  wardrobe  at  ^e  mill,  and  Miss  Waddle  was  to  dress 
for  a  greater  uncertwnty.    Did  the  happy  stranger  like  gree^? 
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He  was  a  sportsman.  Perhaps  he  did.  "Was  he  partial  to  jel- 
low  ?  The  autamn  woods  had  sere  and  yellow  leaves  which 
crackled  'neath  his  manly  feet.  He  might  oe  nartial  to  ydlow. 
Was  he  fond  of  hlae  7  Ah,  was  he  I  Gould  ne  be  otherwise  7 
Cerulean  blue.  The  color  of  that  upper  eea  whose  fax  myste- 
rious waves  rolled  always  'twizt  the  poet's  raptured  gaze,  and 
the  strange  spirit-land  into  which  his  dreams  and  visions 
stretch.  He  must  be  fond  of  blue.  Miss  Waddle  was  fond 
of  it  herself.  She  doted  on  it.  She  would  be  blue,  deeply, 
darkly,  beaati&lly  bine.  She  woald  be  blae  and  simple.  A 
silk  of  delieatest  "bluet,  a  half-blown  rose  stuck  in  her  auburn 
hair ;  her  native,  unadorned,  and  simple  self  should  make  the 
conquest  and  secure  the  happy  stranger. 

An  hour  passed  on.  Her  dream  brightened  every  moment. 
The  Misses  Frig  arrived :  three  tall  girls  with  large  noses,  who 
always  sat  down  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  rumpling  their 
dresses,  and  looked  straight  before  them  when  they  talk^,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  their  having  a  familiar  attentlant  invisible 
demon,  whose  name  might  possibly  be  Starch.  The  Misses 
Prig  were  dressed  for  a  balL  The  Misses  Frig  said,  "Good 
evening,"  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  but  word  spake  never  more. 
Miss  Waddle  went  away  to  her  castle  in  Spain,  again.  Miss 
Brown  made  her  appearance,  leaning  upon  her  brother's  arm. 
Miss  Brown  was  a  beauty,  and  her  brother  a  beast ;  so  she  sat 
down  to  the  piano  and  played  snatches  of  ^rs  with  one  finger, 
whilst  he  tilted  his  chair  up  in  one  corner,  and  put  his  feet  on 
the  rungs.  Miss  Jobkins  and  Miss  Filkington  came  with  two 
beaus  a-piece.  Mitw  Jobkina  was  lively,  and  Miss  PLlkington 
malicioua  Miss  Jobkins  fluttered  all  around  and  ahook  hands 
with  everybody,  and  laughed  at  every  thing.  Miss  Pilkington 
whispered  loud  enough  for  every  body  to  hear :  "  I  wonder 
whetaer  there's  to  be  a  wedding  to-night— -everybody  looks  so 
fine  and  bo  solemn." 

Then  came  the  De  Bonnces.  That  was  an  event  The  De 
Bounces  were  a  very  old  &mily.  They  were  so  aristociatic. 
They  had  made  the  tour  of  Europe^  and  the  Emperor  of  Bosffla 
gave  Miss  Emilia  a  shawl,  and  Miss  Selina  a  bracelet  It  is 
true,  scandal  whispered  old  De  Bounce,  who  was  a  colonel  in 
the  militia  of  his  native  State,  passed  himself  off  on  the  Emperor 
as  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  wore  a 
diamond  star  on  his  collar,  besides  the  letters  TJ.  S.  A.  in  gold 
embroidery.  But  the  De  Bounces  had  the  shawl  and  the  brace- 
let, and  they  were  decidedly  ton.  So  the  De  Bounces  swam 
into  the  room,  and  did  the  graces  in  a  manner  which  atmck 
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ervej  one  frith  eavj,  exoept  Mies  Waddle,  who  wks  too&r  up 
in  the  heaven  of  hope  to  be  brought  down  to  earth  erea  hy  a 
De  Bounce  qonrfefly.  Yoaog  De  Bounce  was  preoeded  by  a 
Joinrille  tie,  and  condesoendea  to  nod  to  no  one  m  partionlmr  as 
he  followed  hia  sisters.  Young  Be  Boonoe  waa  as  eaay  aa  an 
old  shoe,  and  talked  slang  to  Miss  Filkmffton  and  Uiss  Job- 
kJPB.  In  £tct,  he  wap  an  epitome  of  Tonne  Ameiica,  and 
come  ont  in  great  force  for  the  benefit  of  tm>se  two  yoang 
ladira. 

But  Hiaa  Waddle  hu  heard  a  sound,  the  stranger's  footstep. 
The  intuition  of  love  recognized  his  knodc  at  the  door,  his 
footstep  in  the  haH  The  door  opened,  and  the  email  boy  an- 
Doonced  Mr.  Hnntly  -,  plain  Mr.  Hnntly — ^bnt  what  a  sensation, 
what  a  flutter,  what  a  gaae  of  concentrated  astonishment  and 
expectation  I  PersepoliB  stood  a-gaze.  The  truth  dawned  upon 
them.  Misa  Waddle  had  a  lover.  The  nosee  of  the  Miae« 
Prig  tamed  up  with  one  accord,  and  the  familiar  demon  madA 
the  air  shadder  and  vibrate  round  tiiem  with  a  ciisp  crackling 
noise.  The  De  Boonoes  exhibited  a  languid  insolence,  and  made 
little  mouths  at  each  other.  Young  DeBoooce  said  something 
about  "shooting  him  flying,"  which  caused  Miss  Jobkins  and 
Miss  Pilkington  to  buir  their  faces  in  their  handkerohiefe,  and 
laugh  very  much ;  and  Miss  Brown  looked  at  him  sideways  ,be- 
oause  her  profile  was  very  fine.  Mr.  HnnlJy  might  easily  have 
been  abashed ;  but  Mr.  Huntly  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
bowed  qoietly  to  the  assembly^nd  walked  straight  up  to  Miss 
Waddle.  Misa  Waddle  rose.  Hear  entire  being  was  penetrated 
and  permeated  with  ecstasy.  He  waa  there ;  in  very  truth  'twas 
he,  the  stranger  whom  her  yearning  heart  had  longed  so  long  to 
see.  He  stood  before  her.  He  spoke.  Down  ont  of  her  thi^t, 
oht  wildly  beating,  heart  He  expressed  hia  thaak&  Miss 
Waddle  was  "too  happy,"  too  happy  by  half— although  she 
only  8«d  "too."  Mr.  Huntly  sat  down— «at  down  beside  her. 
Beally  she  forgot  even  her  triumph.  He  waa  bo  handsome,  so 
quiet,  so  gentlemanly.  Somebodv  played.  Several  somebodies 
danced.  Female  voices  hummed.  A  general  festiTitv  prevail- 
ed. The  stranger  sat  stilL  He  said  nothing.  She  said,  nothing. 
How  divine  a  sympathy  1  Kiss  Waddle^s  heart  abandoned  . 
her  throat  to  its  natural  uses,  Mjss  Waddle's  heart  was 
under  the  neoesaity  of  abandoning  her  entirelr.  The  separation 
waa,  however,  blissful.  She  felt  it  going,  ^le  would  not  for 
the  world  have  made  an  effort  to  stop  it.  Probably  Mr.  Hontly 
put  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket—^  left  pocket  It  went  in  that 
ST 
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directioii.    Her  beau  lAeai  was  no  longer  an  ideal  bean,  bat  a 

reality.    Beatified  Mias  Waddle  I 

,    "  Happy  stranger,"  sighed  Miss  Waddle,  after  a  little. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Waddle,"  said 'Mr.  Huntly,  with  an  odd  little 
twitch  in  the  comer  of  his  month,  "did  yon  speak?" 

Miss  Waddle  sighed. 

"Yoa  made  a  remark  abont  happiness,"  said  Mr.  Huntly. 

"Alasl"  said  Miss  Waddle,  gazing  upwards  like  a  ^int 
Cecilia  in  s&  ecetasy. 

"  I  agree  with  yoa  entirely,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Exquisite  sympathy,"  murmnred  Miss  Waddle.  "Have, 
then,  sorrows  like  Werter's  been  yours  ?  Has  the  delicate  fibre 
of  your  existence  been  preyed  upon  b^  carUng  care ;  or,  has 
the  slow  consuming  canker  of  hopes  without  fruition  blighted 
the  flowers  of  the  soul  in  the  warm  gush  and  spring-tide  of  ex- 
istence? I  believed  yoa  happ^.  Was  1  miataken?  Did  tke 
reil  of  conventional  gayety  hide  only  the  raraoes  of  interior 
desolation?    Are  you  unhappy;  are  yon  miseniDle?" 

"  Frightfully  BO ;  in  &ct,  I  am  the  most  miserable  dog  in  ibe 
world,"  said  the  stra^er. 

"Ah  I"  said  Miss  Waddle,  "you  are  a  poet," 

The  stranger  waved  his  hand  deprecatinglv',  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Thy  servant  may  be  a  dog,  bat  God  foroid  he  should  be 
a  poet" 

ii\aa  Waddle  was  not  to  be  put  o£F  in  that  way. 

"A  poet  I"  she  exclaimed,  "to  whom  the  charmed  eddies  of 
autanmal  winds  bring  the  last  sighs  of  fair  frail  flowers,  audi- 
ble spirit  voices,  fromtheirshrinkmgcalioes,  saying,  'Weretoni 
no  more.  On  the  grave  of  our  sister,  the  summer,  we  go  to 
strew  ourselves  and  wither.    We  return  no  more.' " 

"Whew!"  said  Mr.  Huntly,  mentally.  "Ohl"  said  Mr. 
Huntly,  audibly. 

"And  silence,  too,  enamored  of  that  voice,  locked  its  mute 
m^io  in  her  ragged  cell,"  said  Miss  Waddle,  clasping  her 
hands. 

The  stranger  gave  her  an  onatterable  look,  a  look  wbioh 
almost  caused  her  to  cry  alond  "  for  love  of  his  wild  eyes,"  and 
bending  closer  to  hex  ear,  said,  in  tones  which  Miss  Waddle 
shortly  afterwards  remarked  to  Miss.  Brown,  "  would  lie  for 
ever  like  a  flower  apon  her  heart,  and  down  to  tbe  very  twi- 
light of  existence  d^w  to  them  other  thoughts  like  bees  for 
multitude  and  thirst  of  sweetnesses" — ^the  stranger  said,  "  Miss 
Waddle,  I  came  to  thank  yoa  for  the  kind  permission  you 
granted  me;  but  I  am  unequal  to  the  tas^  grateful  as  it  is. 
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Faiewell,  Miss  Waddle,  I  must  seek  ftie  coDgenial  solitude  of 
my  rural  retreat.  Miss  Waddle,  I  am  under  eternal  obligation 
to  you."  The  stranger  looked  ineffable  woe  at  Misa  Waddle, 
made  a  dignified  bow  to  the  company,  and  slowly  retired. 

By  common  consent  the  danoing  immediately  ceased ;  the 
piano  became  mate,  and  the  assembled  beauty  and  aristocracy 
of  Persepolis  made  a  combined  attack  upon  Miss  Waddle. 
Even  the  Misses  Prig  foi^t  the  attendant  demon,  bent  their 
ears  to  listen,  and  turned  their  heads  to  look.  Miss  Brown 
said,  rather  pettishly,  "A  very  uninteresting  young  man,  in- 
deed." Miss  FilMngton  remarked  much  louder  than  necessary, 
"  that  the  gentleman  reminded  her  very  strongly  of  a  married 
man  she  had  met  in  the  city,  and  thought  some  of  her  friends 
had  better  institute  inquiries  before  uiey  jumped  down  his 
throat." 

Miss  Jobkind  su^ested  that  "Miss  Waddle  should  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  investigation,"  and  crediting  herself 
with  a  joke,  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea.  The  De  Bounces 
conveyed  to  each  other  in  a  stage  whisper  their  impression  that 
he  had  never  been  "in  society,"  and  trusted  he  would  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  to  them  should  they  meet  in  the  street  He  nad 
not  spoken  to  them  during  the  evening,  nor  to  any  one,  indeed, 
but  Miss  Waddle,  The  fear  of  his  presumption  was  therefore 
a  very  natural  one,  and  quite  sufficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
mind  of  those  distinguished  guests  of  royalty,  the  De  Bounces. 

"A  slow  coach,"  said  young  Do  Bounce,  "  thundering  slow; 
devilish  well  dressed,  though." 

Miss  Waddle  smiled.  The  venomed  shafts  of  envy  rebounded 
from  the  broad  shield  of  love  which  covered  her  heart  Miss 
Waddle  smiled  a  pleasant,  pitying  smile,  and  urged  additional 
cold  custard,  lemonade,  and  ladies-fingers  on  her  guests.  Bat 
the  deed  was  done,  the  festivity  of  the  evening  concluded  ab- 
ruptly. Miss  Waddle's  triumph  seemed  too  apparent.  Perae- 
polisnad  been  sold,  without  even  knowing  it  was  up  at  auction. 
A  shiver  of  hatred  ran  through  every  female  fr^e,  a  sickly 
smUe  of  attempted  carelessness  sat  upon  every  female  face,  and 
they  retired  precipitately  to  canvass  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
several  domiciles  the  adrent,  character,  objects,  and  possible 
actions  of  the  stranger.    One  enigma,  however,  puzzled  Perse- 

Elis  more  than  t^  the  rest.  How  long  had  Miss  Waddle 
own  Mr.  Hxmtly  ?  How  long  lud  Miss  Waddle  had  a  beau 
without  Persepolis  being  aware  of  the  fact?  The  sly,  cunning, 
deceitful,  close-mouthed  minx — to  have  a  beau,  a  good-looking 
one,  too — possibly  a  rich  one  into  the  bargain,  and  say  nothing 
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about  it  To  keep  it  all  to  herself— to  gloat  over  it.  To 
triumph  ixt  it.  Ferhaps  to  dare  to  pity  those  irho  had  osten- 
tationsly  pitied  her  so  Iohk.  To/  dare  to  be  twenty-eight  years 
old,  if  she  was  a  day,  ana  have  a  lorer,  -ivho  did  not  look  an 
hour  over  thirty.  Some  good  staid  deacon,  or  widower  of  ad- 
vanced age,  might  be  borne ;  but  Mr.  HonlJy — ^the  creatnre — 
she  deserved  to  have  her  deceitinl  little  brown  eyes  torn  oat 
Bat  Miss  Waddle's  eyes  were  not  little;  that  was  altogether  a 
fiction  of  Miss  Filkington's  inventing. 

Fersepolia  passed  a  bad  night  FersepoUs  was  woxmded  in 
its  tenderest  point.  Feraepolis  had  been  outgenemlled.  Miss 
Waddle's  h&xu  ideal  had  arrived  without  tap  of  drum,  and  the 
town  was  taken — by  assault,  carried  away  captive,  and  sold 
onto  slavery  to  Miss  Waddle,  without  having  had  the  consola- 
tion of  firing  a  shot  at  the  enemy. 


WhtoCT  lotUr,  none  ihill . 

mit  tboB  b*  ailna,  1ot«  t    Ay  or  Na  T 

Ceauji  Ddxi  ta  OsLun  (Utli  Oaiarjy, 

DBBiJcs  come  &om  the  multitude  of  bnsiness.  Mise  Waddle 
dreamed  ail  night  long.  But  particularly  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Theresa  Sophronia  dr^med  she  was  wandering  in  the  woods, 
an  errant  demoiselle,  in  fiict,  Lady  Alice  herself  in  search  of 
Lord  Bichard ;  and,  what  was  decidedly  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  dream,  she  found  Lord  Bichard  before  she  bad  wandered 
either  long  or  for,  and  Lord  Bichard  and  Mr.  Hontly  were  as 
like  as  two  peas.  That  was  the  strangest  part  of  the  dream ; 
but  it  was  also  the  most  consolatory.  Very  early  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  party,  therefore,  Misa  Anna  Maria  put  on  a  lore 
of  a  little  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  ashes-of-roses  ribbon,  and 
went  away  in  the  direction  of  her  own  woods,  remarking  to  her 
mother  that  her  purpose  was  simply  to  see  the  sun  "  stand  tip- 
toe on  the  misty  mountain  tops,  and  breathe  the  bracing  fresh- 
ness of  the  pellacid  mom,"  Fossibly  this  was  the  foot,  but  it 
was  very  unfortunate  for  the  success  of  her  efEbrte  that  Mr, 
Huntly  should  be  out  so  early  in  the  morning:  for,  in  &ot,  he 
met  her,  altogetiier  by  accident,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
They  were  both  terribly  surprised.    Mr.  Hontly,  however,  re- 
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covered  in awonderiiil  manner,  and  said,  "Good  morning,  Miss 
Waddle,"  in  the  tenderest  tone.  Miss  Waddle  thought  that 
good  morniiig  the  real  musio  of  the  spheres,  and  reciprocated  , 
with  trembling  emotion.  The  sitoation  became  instantly  em- 
barraBfling.  They  said  no  more.  Withont  doubt  both  were 
3f^f<^gglmg  with  unutterable  things.  Their  hands  met.  Their 
eyesdid  the  same.  The  electno  tel^raph  was  in  operation. 
The  barrier  was  passed. 

"Miss  Waddle,"  said  the  stranger,  "do  you  believe  in  lo^ 
at  first  sight  ?" 

"  Happy  stranger,"  sighed  Miss  Waddle,  "love  is  heaven  and 
heaven  is  love." 

"  Mifls  Waddle,  you  are  the  soul  of  poetry  and  feeling.  Do 
you  imagine  I  have  known  you  but  a  day?  Alasl  I  have 
known  you  for  years." 

"Good  heavens  I"  cried  Miss  Waddle,  "how  is  that? — last 
night ^" 

"Last  night,"  stud  the  Bfaanger,  "we  met  for  the  first  time, 
indeed,  iace  to  face ;  bat  for  years  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
qoainted  with  von." 

"Where I  oh  where?"  said  Hisa  Waddle,  hysterically. 

"In  my  dreams — in  the  visions  of  the  night — afker  I  was 
asleep,  when  the  world  was  in  the  arms  of  slumber,  when  no 
body  was  awake — ^in  fancy — imagination — ethereal  being,  you 
hare  visited  my  lonely  heart.  I  Knew  you  in  an  instant  when 
we  really  met    My  heart  succumbed  at  onoe." 

"  Ohl  not  another  hour  like  this  remains  in  unknown  time,"  . 
said  Miss  Waddle,  sinking  into  the  stranger's  arms,  and  dosine 
her  eyes  as  if  she  had  gone  away  in  a  very  bad  feint,  indeed. 
The  rapidly  of  her  recovery,  however,  when  the  stranger 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and  the  strong  vitality  with  which 
she  returned  the  pressure,  made  it  probable  that  she  had  not 
been  obliged  by  her  emotions  to  retire  very  far  into  the  land 
of  fOTgetfulness. 

"  Ton  must  be  mine,"  said  the  strtmger. 

"  Thine,  thine  for  ever,"  said  Hiss  Waddle,  energelaoally. 

"ily  we  then  whilst  none  discover,"  cried  the  stranger,  urg- 
ing her  towards  the  creek.  A  small  boat  lay  moored  there. 
Jt  belong©!  to  Miss  Waddla  The  stranger  bore  her  yielding 
form  into  the  boat,  seated  her  half  recumbent  in  the  stem- 
sheets,  and  pulled  down  the  creek.  Miss  Waddle's  dream  of 
life  was  out  Her  fondest,  wildest  dreams  were  in  the  act  of 
bring  realized.  She  was  not  only  loved,  courted,  proposed 
to,  but  she  was  eloping — really  and  truly  eloping — running 
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flway — in  a  boat— her  darling  lover  trailing  the  oars.    "  Tyrant 
barks  in  vain  ye  ride,"  exclaimed  Mibb  Waddle,  soUo  voce. 
%     "  The  mout*h  of  the  creek  ifl  only  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  &om 
the  steamboat  landing,"  aud  Mr.  Hnntly,  "  and  the  Albany 
boat  passes  in  an  hour.     Pursuit  will  be  idle." 

Miss  "Waddle  was  perfectly  conscious  that  no  one  would  be 
idle  enough  to  pursue ;  but  she  clasped  her  hands,  looked  back 
in  a  terrified  manner,  and  anBvrered  tremulously : 

"Pull,  fervid  stranger,  pull  I" 

And  the  stranger  puUed  faster  and  fiister,  and  Miss  Waddle 
breathed  freer  and  freer,  not  that  any  body  was  after  her,  bat 
that  these  little  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  anxiety  and  ex- 
altation were  proper  for  a  young  lady  eloping  with  her  heaii 
ideal.  And  she  was.  Her  oeau  ideal/  What  was  he?  She 
would  not  insult  him  by  inquiring.  Short  of  a  count  he  could 
not  be ;  nothing  under  the  degree  of  a  count  could  have  such 
a  moustache.  Moustaches  were  not  common  in  those  days.  A 
count  he  most  be — should  be.  Miss  Waddle  drew  her  tablets 
from  her  pocket.  She  could  not  think  of  leaving  her  mother 
without  a  word.  She  was  too  tender  a  daughter  for  that.  But 
she  would  not  write  to  her  directly.  The  shock  might  be  too 
great.  It  should  be  broken  somy.  She  would  intrust  the 
commission,  the  delicate  commission,  to  a  friend.  She  would 
write  to  Miss  Filkington,  and  beseech  her  to  seek  her  discon- 
solate maternal  guardian,  and  break  the  news  of  her  desertion 
to  her.  Miss  Filkington  was  a  gossip,  and  a  gad-about.  Mies 
Filkington  was  malicious.  But  the  sacred  trust  of  friendship 
should  be  reposed  in  her,  and  would  doubtless  conquer  all  her 
ordinary  propensities;  and  if  all  Fersepolis  knew  it  in  an  hour 
after  Miss  P.  received  the  note,  could  Anna  Maria  Sophronia 
help  it?  In  what  other  bosom  could  she  con&de  wiUi  more 
security  ?  Were  they  not  all  the  same  ?  So  Miss  Waddle 
wrote': 

"Tbukst  of  Fbisxds:  My  agitation  overcomes  me.  I  am 
about  to  bid  adieu,  perhaps  an  eternal  adieu,  to  the  scenes  of 
our  childhood.  Ah  I  Julia,  I  love — and  am  beloved.  Oh,  my 
heart !  The  Count  Edward  de  Hantly  has  borne  away,  with 
gentle  violence,  my  too  confiding  form.  Our  boat  is  launched 
upon  the  wave  of  life — ^together  we  must  hereafter  ride  its 
storms.  Break  this  gently  to  my  dear  mother,  and  believe  me, 
that  neither  in  the  splendors  of  a  court,  nor  the  gayeties  of  a 
capital,  win  I  forget  my  humble  friends." 

That  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Would  Miss  Filkington 
die  of  envy  and  rage?    Miss  Waddle  fancied  she  hoped  not — 
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but  ehe  put  a  dash  under  the  humble,  to  be  sure  of  its  being 
appreciated.  Ywn  precaution.  Miss  FiUdogton  went  into  hys- 
tencB  over  it,  and  the  De  Bounces  were  not  seen  in  the  village 
for  thive  months.  Ther  had  been  at  the  party.  They  were 
indaded  in  the  "  humble  friends."  Providence  preserved  their 
reason,  but  the  eldest  never  entiielj  recovered  the  shock,  and 
the  vouDger  sister  fell  into  a  melancholy  which  threatened  her 
life  for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Waddle  and  the  stranger  reached  the  dock.  The  steamer 
was  there.  They  were  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  The  gods 
were  propitious.  Before  night  they  were  in  the  city.  They 
drove  to  the  Irving.  The  minister  came.  The  service  was 
performed.  Miss  Waddle  was  Mrs.  Huntlv,  She  felt  some 
degree  of  wonder  that  Mr.  H.  should  unk  his  title,  but  did  not 
linger  over  the  idea.  She  was  too  happy.  It  was  sufficient  for 
her  that  she  could  caU  him  so. 

"My  lord,"  said  Miss  Waddle. 

"  My  who?"  said  the  ardent  Btranger. 

"  Yon,  my  lord,"  said  Miss  Waddle. 

The  stranger  could  not  repress  a  laugh.  "  Who  told  yon,  my 
love,  I  was  a  lord  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — no  one — ^I  took  it  for  granted— I " 

"  Bless  yon,  Mrs.  Huntly,  I  am  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  - 
lii^uor  line." 

"  The  liquor  line  I"  gasped  Miss  Waddle. 

*'  True  as  preaching,  my  love." 

"  Three  cents  a  glass?" 

"Nothing  less  than  sixpence,  I  assure  yon." 

When  Miss  Waddle  recovered  from  her  hysterics  she  was  in 
bed.  They  were  debating  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
shave  her  nead.  The  possibility  of  such  an  indignity  restored 
her  at  once.  She  sat  upright  in  bed,  and  waved  them  majesti- 
cally away.  The  doctor  left.  Mr.  Huntly  st^d.  Mr.  Huntly 
received  tne  whole  chawc  He  bore  up  manfully  for  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  a  defeatoi  man.  He  had  agreed 
to  sail  for  Europe  in  the  next  packet  Every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  property  was  realized ;  the  wholesale  and  retail 
liqui^r  store  sold ;  the  farm — Miss  Waddle's  farm — added  to  the 
stock,  and  the  treacherous  shores  of  America  abandoned  be* 
fore  Miss  Filkingtou  or  Fersepolis  discovered  they  had  been 
sold. 

Miss  Waddle  now  resides  in  the  Bue  St  HonorS.  The  et- 
dmant  Mr.  Huntly  has  a  large  vineyard,  which  they  visit  occa- 
juonolly  together,  and  of  which  she  speaks  as  "  the  domain,"  in 
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her  letters  borne.  Tkey  are  known  as  the  Ooont  and  Cktimten 
De  Bonrde  (Hontly,  Miss  Wftddle  having  ezpluned  in  her  fin^ 
bein^  an  assomed  name),  and  PersepoUs  is  sold  to  this  day. 

MiaB  Waddle  is  a  moael.  She  hu  risen  Buperior  to  fortune. 
She  has  oonqnered  &te.  DeoeiTed  in  her  oeaw  ideal,  she  has 
made  him  what  he  onght  to  have  been  at  firsts  and  has  the 
proud  B&tis&otion  of  Imowing  that  Fsrsepolis  believes  her  a 
veritable  counteas,  and  dies  £iily  deaths  of  envy  at  hei  for- 


THE         DIVAN 


A  unu  maid  t^AMxtka, 

An  idol  on  a  sQk  diran ; 

She  aits  so  Btm,  ud  nerer  speaks, 

SIm  bokit  a  cnp  dinne ; 
ins  flill  of  wine,  asd  on  her  cJweka 

An  Btaina  and  amean  of  wlnal 


Hum  Uttb  girt  of  Aatrakaii, 
I  Jdn  IhM  on  the  silk  divan ; 
Than  ii  no  need  to  seek  the  land, 

The  rich  baiaan  when  TabtM  shine ; 
For  mines  are  In  that  UUle  hand, 

And  on  those  little  oheeki  of  thine  I 
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EIOHARD    CUMBERLAND. 

Memoirs  (/SicAard  Oumierland,  written  by  himself;  containing 
an  Account  of  his  IJife  and  Writings,  interspersed  with  An- 
ecdotes and  Characters  of  several  of  the  most  DiBUoguished 
PersoQS  of  his  Time,  with  whom  he  has  had  jnteroonise  and 
connection.  With  XUuatratiTe  Notes.  By  Henbt  Flan- 
DSBS,  antiioT  of  the  "  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Chief-JusticeB." 
Philadelphia:  Pany  4  McMillan.    1866. 

The  present  Amerioan  edition  of  Cumberland's  Autobiogra- 
phy  is  generklly  a  reprint  horn  the  Lohdon  edition  of  1806.  What 
was  the  ruling  motive  in  the  mind  of  the  "  Professor  of  his  own 
history  "  as  Jean  Paid  calls  himself,  in  the  prodnotion  of  the  work, 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  know.  He  says : ' '  The  oopy- 
right  of  these  memoirs  produced  to  me  the  sum  of  five  han- 
dled pounds."  That  perhaps  was  the  leading  inducement  to 
their  preparation,  since  at  the  time  they  were  undertaken,  the 
iailure  or  hia  Spanish  embassy,  and  the  refusal  or  neglect  of 
the  English  govemment  to  refund  the  advances  its  ptoeecution 
had  forced  upon  him,  left  him  in  a  very  straitened  pecuniary 
coition.  Bat  the  motive  and  the  induoement  are  two  things. 
We  hare  s^d  that  we  are  not  certain  of  the  motive.  We 
wish  we  were  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  what  it  seems  to  us 
to  have  been.  Nothing  goes  more  against  the  grain  of  our 
thinking,  than  an  ill  opinion  of  any  one  who  has  done  the 
world  service  in  any  department  of  art.  We  never  yield  to  its 
influence  until  we  have  exhausted  every  word  of  testimony 
against  it.  In  the  present  instance,  unfortunately,  we  can  dis- 
cover nothing  upon  which  to  build  up  a  more  charitable  hy- 
pothesis than  that  which  at  first  Bu^^ests  itself.  The  motive 
of  Cumberland  in  his  autobiography  appears  to  be  the  same 
which  mainly  characterized  his  efforts  through  li& — ^vani^. 
Nor  is  his  vanity  of  a  common  and  ordinary  kind.  It  is  not 
the  pleasant  sur&ce- vanity  which  revels  in  its  own  good  opinion, 
and  wears  its  satisfaction  as  a  doak,  beneath  which  the  owner 
is  shielded  from  the  biting  wind  of  criticism,  or  the  foggy 
breath  of  envy.'  G^rick  described  him  as  "  a  man  without  a 
skin ;"  and  i^  in  fact,  he  was  fitted  by  nature  with  the  ordin^- 
rv  cuticle  and  epidermis  of  humanity,  both  were  so  amazingly 
thin  that  a  chiTd's  arrow,  headed  with  a  bent  pin,  and  shot 
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from  a  bow  of  lath,  would  always  find  bis  heart  and  poison  his 
moments  of  greatest  happineas.  Hia  vanity  was,  is  &ct,  mor- 
bid and  inteDS&  This,  then,  ia  the  motive  of  the  memoir,  and 
haa  given  it  its  pecoliar  shape  and  character.  He  proiessea  to 
use  no  embellismnent,  and  asserts  that  he  will  say  no  more  of 
himself  than  honor  and  conscience  demand.  Living  as  he  did, 
therefore,  among  the  wits  ai^d  great  ones  of  his  time,  we  nata- 
rally  expect  that  his  memoirs  will  be  a  kind  of  table-talk,  where 
the  beat  things  of  the  best  men  shall  be  fonnd.  spicily  em- 
balmed. That,  however,  would  be  the  very  opposite  oi  what 
he  intends,  since  it  wonid  give  that  prominence  to  others, 
which  his  pretended  modesty  seeks  to  secure  for  his  own 
figure.  It  IS,  indeed,  Mr.  Cumberland  he  desires  to  keep  be- 
fore ns  perpetually,  with  my  Lord  this,  and  the  Duke  of  that 
surrounaing  him,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  reflecting  an  added 
brilhancy  upon  him.  Great  men,  artists,  every  body  are  merely 
the  setting :  Mr.  Cumberland  is  the  Kooh-i-noor,  the  precious 
jewel  in  the  heads  of  all  the  toads  who  are  made  to  hop. about 
mm.    Vanity  of  vanities — all  ia  vanity. 

Richard  Cumberland  was  bom  February  19th,  1732.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Bichard  Bentley,  and  great-grandson 
of  Eichard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborou^.  Hia  father 
was  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Clonfert,  jrom  which  See  be  was  translate  to  that  of  El- 
more. He  studied  at  the  public  schools  of  Bury,  and  West- 
minster, and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  when  very 
young.  Hia  intention  was  to  follow  the  profession  of  whi<m 
many  of  his  family  had  been  distinguiahed  members ;  but  he  was 
diverted  from  it  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  wha-appointed  him 
his  private  secretary,  and  afterwards  took  him  with  him  when, 
in  1760,  he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On 
the  accession  of  Lord  Oeorge  Germaine  to  the  Cabinet  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  of&ce  until  1782.  In  1780  he  was  dispatched  upon 
a  secret  mission  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  This  mission  proved 
ultimately  very  unfortunate  for  him.  He  appeara  to  have  been 
led  by  his  vanity  into  a  false  position,  and  to  have  exceeded 
the  powers  granted  him.  He  was  recalled.  His  expensea,  be- 
yond his  outfit,  were  nearly  five  thouaand  pounds.  Govern- 
ment never  refunded  him  a  penny  of  it,  although  he  long  be- 
sieged Lord  North  with  petitions  and  remonsti^nces.  His  wife 
very  nobly  surrendered  her  jointure,  and  he  applied  whatever 
property  he  possessed  to  the  liquidation  of  nia  debts.  The 
femily  removed  from  London  to  Tunbridge,  and  lived  in  a 
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nmch  smaller  way  tban  thej  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Prior  to  the  tmfortaQate  Spanish  mission  he  had  written  £re- 
qnently,  but  after  it  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature, 
and  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  numerous  dramatic  pieces 
by  which  be  ia  commonly  known  as  an  author.  He  wrote 
some  poema  also,  but  none  above  mediocrity,  and  his  novels 
have  long  been  forgotten. 

■  Hia  best  comedies  are  the  "West  Indian"  and  the  "Wheel 
of  Fortune."  Both  of  these  keep  the  stage,  and  are  likely  to 
do  so. 

Whilst  still  a  school-boy  he  gets  a  little  liberty,  and  is  treated 
with  the  sight  of  Gairick  in  the  character  of  Lothario.  And 
"  when,"  he  says, 

"  after  long  and  wger  ezpocbkticn,  I  first  beheld  little  Gurick,  then  ^onng 
■nd  light,  and  alire  in  every  muscle  and  in  every  featnre,  come  bounding  on 
the  st«ge,  and  pointing  at  the  vrittol  AJtamont  and  heavy-paced  Horatio — 
heavens,  vrhat  a  transition! — it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  century  Iiad  t>een 
stepped  over  in  the  tianiitien  of  a  single  scene :  old  things  were  done  awav, 
ana  a  new  order  at  once  brought  forward,  bright  and  lominons,  and  cleany 
destined  to  dispel  tlie  barbariEons  and  bigotry  of  a  tastdees  age,  too  long  at- 
tached to  the  m^ndicea  of  custom,  and  sapeTstitionely  devoted  to  the  iUn- 
^ons  of  impodoK  declamation.  This  heaven-bom  actor  was  then  struggling 
to  emancipate  aa  audience  from  the  abtrtrj  Uiey  were  resigned  to,  and 
thongfa  at  times  he  succeeded  in  throwing  in  some  rieams  of  new-born  light 
upon  them,  yet  in  general  they  seemed  to  lore  daAsiess  better  than  tight, 
and  in  the  dlaloeae  of  altercation  between  Horatio  and  Lotbaric^  beetowed 
lar  the  greater  show  of  hands  upon  the  master  of  the  old  school  than  upon 
the  foonder  t^  the  new.  I  thank  my  stars,  my  feelings  in  ^ose  moments 
led  me  right;  they  were  those  of  natare,  and  tWef<ve  could  not  err." 

Apropos  to  several  things,  Cumberland  gives  some  exceed- 
ingly ?ood  advice  in  the  following.  How  much  he  took  of  it 
himself,  and  whether  he  took  any  part  of  it,  our  general  know- 
ledge of  his  character  renders  doubtful.  We  can  well  believe 
that  he  never  liked  his  own  productions  less  because  the  public 
failed  to  agree  with  him  as  to  their  merits ;  but  for  the  rest — it 
is  good  advice,  that's  all. 

"  I  am  not  to  learn  that  drunatio  authors  are  to  arm  themselvee  with  for- 
titude before  they  take  a  poet  so  open  to  attack;  they,  who  are  to  act  in  the 
pnhUo  eye,  and  apeak  in  the  pnblio  ear,  have  no  right  to  expeot  a  very 
smooth  and  peaoelU  career.  Ihavehad  my  fDUahaieofsiiOOMa,andI  trnat 
I  have  pud  my  tax  li»  it  alwa^  without  mutiny,  and  very  generally  witi^- 
out  mnrmnring.    I  have  never  irritated  the  town  by  making  a  Stnrd^  stand 
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-  "it  u  a  trDth  not  mmolfliiuy  eotoroed,  and  wnen  ennireed,  nm  mmaja  ad- 
mittad,  thoo^  ooe  of  tho  nuMt  metal  and  imsortuit  for  the  gorenimeat  of 
our  oondnot,  and  this  it  la— -that  stotj  mm,  howevor  great  in  atatioD  or  In 
fortune,  is  mntoally  dependent  npon  those  who  are  aependent  npon  him. 
In  a  aocial  state,  no  man  oao  be  trot;  s^d  to  he  sifo  who  is  not  aader  the 
prot«a(ion  of  hii  Mow-are*tarefl ;  no  man  oan  be  oaUed  hqip;,  who  is  not 
poaooMod  (tf  thdr  good-will  and  good  opinion ;  for  God  never  yet  endowed 
a  hnman  onotnre  with  ModUIitj  to  feel  an  initdt,  but  thai  he  gave  him  alao 
powers  to  ezpnai  Ua  feelbga,  and  propenn^  to  reruue  it. 

"  l^e  meaneet  and  moat  feeble  inaeot,  that  la  [vorided  with  a  eting,  may 
pierce  the  eye  of  the  el^hont,  on  whoee  Tory  oraore  it  sabilsta  and  feeds. 

"  Every  tinman  bring  naa  a  aluw ;  why  then  does  an  oTe^ivKu  pieoe  of 
mortal  day  anogantlf  attempt  to  btttrl^  the  narrow  world,  and  lanneh  his 
arti6dd  thonder  from  a  bridge  of  brass  npon  os  poor  nnderiin^p  in  creation  1 
And  when  we  venture  to  liit  ap  onr  heads  in  the  crowd,  and  cry  ont  to  the 
folks  aboat  ns — '  This  ia  mwe  mook  thonder ;  this  is  no  true  Jopiter ;  well 
not  trnokls  to  his  tyranny' — why  will  some  goodHiatnred  friend  be  ever 
ready  to  plook  os  by  the  sleeve,  and  whisper  In  onr  ear, '  What  are  yon 
abont  t  Recollect  yourself  I  he  is  a  giant,  a  man-moonbun  ■  you  are  a  gmb, 
■  awaTm,abeet]B;  helloruahyonnnderhiifootj  hell  Iroad  yon  into  atomic' 
Dot  oounderiug,  or  rather  not  j^»Htip 

'  Tfaat  the  poor  beea^  wUoh  he  ttods  upon, 
In  mental  saffianoe  felt  a  pang  aa  great 
A»  what  a  monarch  ieela.' 

"  Let  no  man  who  belongs  to  a  community  preaame  to  ai^  that  be  Is  hh' 
dependent;  there  is  no  snob  condition  in  society.  Tfiank  God,  onr  virtoea 
are  onr  beet  defense :  conciliation,  mildness,  obwity,  beuerolenoe.  Ek  tibi 
enmtartet.^ 

Eyerj  body,  probablj,  has  heard  the  anecdote  iUnstratlre  of 
"  vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaped  its  selle,"  in  the  case  of  the 
young  man  who  played  "Yankee  Itoodle"  to  perfection  on  a 
penny  whistle,  but  not  content  with  that,  attempted  the  varia- 
tions, and  blew  his  brains  out.  Our  author  gives  another  anec- 
dote of  the  paaaion,  which  carries  the  moral  as  strongly  with  it. 

"I  reooHect  the  Date  of  a  yono^  artist  in  Northamptonshire,  who  was 
fiunons  for  his  adroitneee  in  pointmg  and  repairing  the  splree  of  ohnrdi- 
steeples ;  he  formed  his  soaffblds  with  oonenmmate  ingenui^,  and  moonted 
his  ladders  with  hierediUesoooesB.  Tbespireof  theobnronotKaDndswas 
ofprodi^onabei^;  itover^)eeredBUitsnrighboi8,aeShakBpearedoeaall 
his  riTak ;  the  yonng  adrentorer  was  ttnnlojM  to  fix  the  weatber-oook ;  he 
monnted  to  the  topmoat  stone^  in  ^uch  a»  spindle  waa  bedded;  nidvwaal 
nlandits  hailed  Urn  in  his  ascent ;  he  fomid  hunaelf  at  the  very  acme  of  his 
ame,  bnt  gjorions  ambition  tempted  Um  to  quit  his  ladder,  and  ooonpy  the 
place  of  the  weather-oock,  standing  upon  one  leg,  while  he  snog  a  song  to 
amaie  the  rustio  mnltitnde  below :  what  the  aon^  was,  and  bow  many  stanias 
he  lived  to  get  throng,  I  do  not  know;  he  song  it  in  too  large  a  Ihtatre,  and 
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VM  somewhat  out  of  heariDg;  bat  it  is  In  mj  memorr  to  knowthaVhe 
came  to  hia  cadenoe  before  hla  song  did,  and  bllins  Itom  Qi>  height,  left  the 
world  to  drsiT  Ita  moral  from  hfa  melancholy  fitte." 

Id  the  following  we  are  treated  to  etome  good  Bketches  of 
men,  and  eome  verj  bad  critioiani.  The  Bketchea  of  individaal 
character  are  worth  reading ;  the  criticisni  scarcely  wor1&  criti- 
cisiDg,  aa  the  world  haa  set  all  that  right  long  ago : 

"  At  tbia  time  I  did  not  know  Oliver  Goldsmith  even  by  peraon ;  I  Uuak 
onr  flrat  meeting  ofaanoed  to  be  at  the  Biitiah  OoSbe-Honse ;  when  we  came 
t(^Uier  we  very  qfoedilT  ooUeseed,  and  I  b^eve  he  forgave  me  for  all  the 
little  fame  I  had  got  by  Qie  aoooeea  of  m;  '  Weit  Indian,' which  had  pat  him 
to  some  trouble,  for  it  wu  not  hla  nature  to  b*  nnkiad,  and  I  had  aoon  an 
opportnnttT  of  eonvinciDg  him  how  inonmble  I  was  of  harboring  remntment, 
and  how  zealonslj  I  took  mv  share  In  wW  oonoemed  hie  intnsit  and  ropn- 
tatioD.  That  he  waa  fantastically  and  TrhimaiwJIy  vain  ril  the  woiM  knows, 
Imt  there  waa  no  lettled  and  inherent  malioe  in  1ns  heart  He  was  tenadona 
to  a  ridioolooa  extreme  of  certain  pretenahmB,  tbst  did  not,  and  \^  nature 
oonld  nM,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  aame  dme  Inexonsably  careless  of  the  - 
fiune  wluch  he  had  powers  to  oonmiand.    Bis  tabl»-talk  was,  as  Garriek 

Slly  compareditiUkethatof  a  parrot,  whikt  he  wrot«  like  Apollo;  he  had 
ama  of  doqnenoe,  and  at  times  a  nu^est;  of  tbtniKfaL  bat  inJNneral  his 
tongne  and  lua  pen  bad  two  rery  different  atfles  of  talking.  Wnat  fbibks 
he  had  he  took  no  pains  to  ooneeal ;  the  good  qnalitiea  of  ms  heart  were  too 
frequently  obemuea  by  the  oarelessnees  S(  bis  oondncL  and  the  Mvotity  MF 
his  maanera.  Sir  Joanna  Beynolda  was  very  good  to  him,  and  wonld  luve 
drilled  bim  into  better  toim  and  ordar  for  socoe^.  If  he  wonld  hare  been 
ameoablej  for  Reynolds  was  a  perfeot  gentleman,  h«d  good  senae^  great  pro- 
priety, with  all  the  aodal  attribntesi,  and  all  the  graoee  of  ho^tahty,  eqoal 
to  any  man.  He  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  men  of  talents,  and  how  near 
a  kin  the  moae  of  poetrr  waa  to  that  art  of  which  he  was  ao  eminent  a 
master.  From  Goliumiui  he  oanght  the  sabjeot  of  hia  famoos  Ug(^o; 
what  aids  he  got  from  othera,  if  he  got  any,  were  worthily  bestowed  and 
happily  applied. 

"There  la  somethlDg  in  Goldsmith'a  prose,  that  to  my  ear  ia  nncommonly 
Bweet  and  harmoniona ;  it  ia  olear,  simple^  eaay  to  be  nnderatood;  we  nerer 
want  to  read  his  period  twice  oyer,  except  fbr  the  pleaanre  it  beitowg ;  oh-  , 
soarity  never  celte  na  back  to  a  repetition  of  it  That  he  was  a  poet  there 
is  no  donbt,  bnt  the  panoity  of  his  verses  does  not  allow  ns  to  rank  him  in 
that  high  BtatioD,  where  h)s  genina  might  have  oanied  him.  There  moat  be 
belli,  Tarie^  and  grandenr  of  derign  to  constitnto  a  firat-rato  poet  The 
'Deaertedvillsge,' 'Traveller,' snd'Hermit' are  all  apeoimena  beantiM  as 
sacb,  but  they  are  only  birds'  eggs  on  a  string,  and  e^  of  amall  birds  too. 
One  great  magnificent  vrhoU  must  be  acoomplished  before  we  can  prononnoe 
upon  the  maker  to  be  the  &  mii^rw.  Pope  himself  never  earned  this  tide  by 
a  work  of  any  magnitode  but  his  Homer,  and  that  being  a  translation,  only 
constitntps  him  an  acoomplished  versiQer.  Distress  drove  Goldsmith  npon 
ondertakingB  neither  congenial  with  his  Bta£ea  nor  worthy  of  hia  talents. 
I  rememlier  him,  when  in  hia  chamber  in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  be- 
ginning of  his '  Animated  Natare ;'  it  was  with  a  sigh,  snch  as  genins  draws, 
when  hard  necessity  Averts  it  from  its  bent  to  dmctge  for  bread,  and  talk  of 
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bii^  Bud  beasts,  and  oreeping  tbtngs,  fAioh  Kdocrak's  ahmr-inaii  would 
lutve  done  as  w^  Poor  ftllow,  be  birdlj  knew  tn  ub  from  a  mnle,  nor  & 
tnrke^  from  a  goose  bnt  when  lie  e»w  it  on  the  table.  Bat  pnblishen  bftto 
poeti;,  and  Fateraoster  Row  ia  not  Pamanns.  Evea  tbe  mighty  Doctor 
Hill,  who  was  not  a  veiy  delioate  feeder,  oontd  not  make  a  dinner  oat  of  the 

[ireaa  till  b;  a  ki^PJ  tnDBfbrm&titm  into  "ffannah  Olasi,  he  tmned  himself 
nto  a  cook,  and  eold  reeeipta  for  made  disbea  to  all  the  Bavorj  readen  in  the 
kingdom.  Thai  inde^  the  preas  acknowledged  him  second  in  &nia  only  to 
Jolui  Banyan;  hia  feaata  kept  pace  in  sale  with  Nelson's  &st«,  and  when  hia 
own  name  was  Mrlv  written  oat  of  credit,  he  wrote  himself  into  immortal- 
ity under  an  alios.  Now,  thoagh  neoesaity,  or  I  sboald  rather  say,  the  desire 
of  finding  money  for  a  masquerade,  drove  Oliver  Qoldemith  npon  abridging 
histories  and  tnrning  Bnffon  into  English,  yet  I  maoh  donbt,  if  withoat  that 
spar  be  wonid  ever  have  put  his  Fegasae  into  aotion :  no,  if  he  had  been 
nch,  the  world  wonld  have  been  poorer  than  it  is  by  the  lo»  of  all  the  trea- 
soree  of  his  senins  and  the  oontribntions  of  his  pen. 

"  Vho  will  say  Uiat  Johnson  himself  would  have  been  snoh  a  ebampitm  in 
llteratnre,  ench  a  frontrank  addier  in  the  fields  of  Sune,  if  he  had  not  bean 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  driven  on  to  glory  with  the  bayonet  of  sharp 
neoeesltv  ptrioted  at  his  baokt  If  fortune  had  tairned  him  into  a  field  of 
clover,  be  wonId  have  Iain  down  and  rolled  in  it.  The  mere  manual  labor 
of  writing  would  not  have  allowed,  his  lasutnde  and  love  of  ease  to  have 
taken  the  pen  ont  of  the  inkhom,  nnless  Uie  oiavingB  of  hniu;er  had  reminded 
him  that  he  mnst  fill  the  aheet  l>efi>re  he  saw  the  table^ilou.  He  might  in- 
deed have  knocked  down  Osbonme  fiir  a  blockhead,  hut  he  would  not  have 
Imoekfld  him  down  with  a  folio  of  his  own  writing.  He  would,  peiit^M, 
baTe  been  the  dictator  of  a  clnb.  and  wherever  he  sat  down  t«  conversation, 
tiiere  mnst  have  been  that  ephun  of  strong,  bold  thoaght  aboot  Um,  that  we 
might  sttn  have  bad  a  collectanea  after  his  death ;  bnt  of  prose  I  goess  not 
mncb,  of  works  of  labor  none,  of  fanCT  perhape  something  more^  eepemally 
of  poetry,  wUoh,  imder  favor,  I  oonouve  was  not  his  tower  of  strength.  I 
think  we  shonld  have  had  his  Rasselas  at  all  events,  for  he  was  likely  enough 
to  have  written  at  Voltaire,  and  broogfat  the  qneation  to  the  test,  if  mfideli^ 
is  any  aid  to  wit." 

A  cliaracteristio  anecdote  of  Johnson  follows  on  the  next 
page: 

"  I  remembet  when  Bir  Joehna  Reynolds,  at  my  honse,  reminded  him  that 
he  had  drsnk  eleven  onps,  he  rcf)lied :  '  Sir,  I  did  not  coont  yonr  glasses  of 
wine,  why  shoald  yon  number  np  my  oops  of  teat'  And  then  laaRhing,  in 
perfect  good  hnmor  he  added :  'Sir,  I  sbonld  have  released  the  lady  irom  any 
mrOier  tronble,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  remark ;  bnt  yon  have  remindea 
me  that  I  want  one  of  the  dozen,  and  I  mnst  reqneat  Mrs.  Cnmberland  to 
round  np  m;^  number.'  "When  he  saw  the  readiness  and  oomplacenqy  with 
which  my  wife  obeyed  his  call,  he  tomed  a  kind  and  ohecrfbl  look  apon  her, 
and  said :  '  IVIadam,  I  mast  tell  yon  for  your  comfort,  yon  hsTe  eecaped  mneh 
better  than  a  certain  lady  did  awhile  ago,  npon  whose  paUwoe  1  intraded 
greatly  more  than  I  have  done  on  yoors ;  bat  the  lady  awed  me  for  no  otbw 

farposebnt  to  make  a  Zany  of  me,  and  set  me  gabbling  to  a  parceled  people 
hnew  nothing  of;  so,  madam,  I  bad  my  revenge  of  ner ;  for  I  swallowed 
fiveand-twenty  caps  of  her  tea,  and  did  not  treat  her  with  as  many  words.* " 

In  the  following  there  is  sound  Bense  and  good  mOTaUty. 
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The  princdple  inculcated  can  not  be  too  often  urged  upon  tboee 
who  cater  to  the  public  taste.  It  is  claimed  that  the  drama  is 
the  school  of  virtue.  That  it  should  be  so,  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  good  and  mse  men  has  long  since  decreed.  That  it 
is  at  the  present  day  to  such  an  extent  as  to  claim  tite  benefit 
of  the  rule  in  its  favor,  we  distinctly  deny.  When  the  "  Dame  an 
Oamelias"  of  Dumas-jils  nightly  crowds  the  boxes  of  one  metro- 
politan theatre,  and  a  troupe  of  Model  Artists,  representing  the 
orucifixion  of  our  Savionr,  crowds  the  benches  of  another,  we 
are  compelled,  relactantly,  to  say  that  the  Theatre  has  thrown 
away  every  claim  to  the  support  or  countenance  of  virtuous  or 
God-fearing  men  and  women,  and  prostituted  itself  below  the 
reach  even  of  their  censure.  Let  managers,  as  well  as  play- 
wrights, ponder  the  following : 

"  As  the  writer  for  the  stage  is  a  writer  to  the  panlotiB,  I  hold  it  mstter 
of  consdeace  and  dnty  in  the  dnunatic  poet  to  reserve  his  brightest  coloring 
for  the  beet  chsraoters,  to  give  no  fidse  attractions  to  vice  and  immorality, 
bat  to  endeavor,  as  &r  as  is  coosistent  with  that  contrast,  which  is  the  tbit 
essenoe  of  his  art,  to  turn  the  fairer  side  of  hnman  nature  to  the  pnblic,  ana, 
as  mnoh  as  in  lum  ties,  to  contrive  bo  oa  to  put  men  into  good  humor  with 
OM  another.  Let  him,  therefore,  in  the  first  plaoe,  strive  to  make  worth; 
(duraoters  amiable,  bnt  take  great  care  not  to  make  them  insipid ;  if  he  does 
not  pQt  life  and  sptrit  into  his  man  or  woman  of  virtue,  and  render  them 
entertaining  as  well  as  good,  their  moralitv  is  not  a  whit  more  attractive 
than  the  morali^  of  a  Greek  ohorus.  He  bad  better  have  let  them  alone 
altogether. 

"  Congreve,  Farqnhar,  and  some  others  have  made  vice  and  viLuny  so 
playM  and  amonag,  that  either  the;  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  pnnish  . 
them,  or  not  oariDa  how  wicked  thev  were,  so  long  as  the;  were  witt;,  paid 
no  attention  to  wnat  beoame  of  them :  Shadwell's  corned;  is  little  better 
than  a  brothel.  Foetieial  Jnstice,  whioh  has  anned  the  traglo  wet  with  the 
wewoDS  of  death,  and  oommlsrioned  him  to  wash  ont  the  oTense  in  the 
blood  of  tbe  ofibnder,  has  not  left  the  oomio  writer  without  his  instrnm^ts 
of  voigetnoe;  for,  snrelvj  if  he  knows  how  to  empl<nr  the  authorit;  that  is 
in  him,  the  aoonrge  of  ridicole  alone  is  sharp  enough  ior  the  ohastisement  of 
ah;  crimes  which  can  fall  within  his  province  to  eihibiL" 

If  the  following  be  a  true  fairy  story,  we  shall  be  of  tbe  fitc- 
tion  of  the"  small  grey  men,"  of  whom  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy, 
saith,  "they  do  walk  about  in  little  coats  not  two  foot  high," 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  The  anecdote  of  tbe  good  bishop,  his 
&tber,  has  more  true  Christianity  in  it  than  many  a  banrel  of 
sermons: 

"  The  Mriefl  were  extnmelr  prevalent  at  Olonfort  YlMons  of  harials, 
attended  b;  long  prooessions  oi  monrners,  were  seen  to  curdle  the  obnrch- 
yard  b;  night;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  oaths  and  attestations  to  enforce 
the  tmthof  It    H;  mother  aofCered  a  loeab;  them  of  a  Urge  brood  of  flne 
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tnAefB,  who  wn«  fsttrj  ona  bomt  to  Hhes,  bonea  uid  fisatlMn,  and  Hub 
dnat  Boattered  in  the  air  by  their  provident  tuuie  and  feeder,  to  Appease 
thoM  m[Bcliievoiia  little  beinn,  and  pEerent  worse  oonseqnenoea.  The  good 
dame  eredited  henelf  Tery  hkhlT  fi^  wis  sot  of  atonement ;  bnt  mj  moUur 
did  not  see  it  quite  ia  so  mauonooi  s  light 

"  A  few  days  after,  as  my  fethw  and  I  were  riding  In  tbe  gronndo,  ire 
aroesednpon  theOatholioprteatofOieparlBL  H v  ikther  began  a  eonraa^ 
titm  with  him,  and  e;q>reaud  a  wish  that  he  wonla  oaation  l£  iodk  aKaioit 
this  idle  raperstitionoTtlie  furies;  the  good  man  assared  the  biahop,  £at  ia 
the  first  place  he  oonld  not  do  it  if  he  would,  and  in  the  next  place  oonfeased 
tiiat  he  Uinsdf  wm  fer  tmta  b^g  an  rnibeUerer  to  their  ezMence.  lly 
fkther  therenptm  tomed  the  anbjeot,  and  fdieerred  to  him  with  oonomi  that 
his  steed  was  a  veiy  sony  one,  and  in  ve^y  wretohed  eondilion.  '  Truly,  my 
good  lord,'  he  replied, '  the  beaat  himself  is  bat  an  ngly  garron,  and,  wherel^ 
I  have  DO  provender  to  spare  him,  mightily  oat  of  heart,  as  I  may  tmlr  aay ; 
bnt  yoor  lordEhin  most  thinb  a  poor  pneet  like  roe  baa  a  mighty  deal  of 
work,  and  very  litUe  pay.'  'Why,  then,  brother,'  sidd  aj  good  Ikther, 
whilst  benevolenoe  beamed  in  his  coantenanoe, '  'Us  fit  that  L,  wno  have  the 
advantage  of  ^on  In  both  reepeots,  ehoold  mount  yon  on  a  better  horae,  and 
famish  yoo  with  provender  to  maintain  him.'  This  psrl^  with  the  priest 
passed  in  the  very  hayfidd  where  the  bishop's  people  were  at  work,  Orden 
ware  iDstsnUy  given  for  a  ttaok  of  hay  to  be  made  at  the  priest's  o^nn ;  aad 
in  a  few  days  after  a  ateady  horse  was  pnrcbated  uid  presented  to  Um. 
Sorely,  tliey  oonld  not  be  trae-bom  Irish  Airies  that  woiud  qdte  my  fUhM^ 
or  even  Us  tnrkeye,  after  this." 

We  think  not ;  for,  if  Iiiah  fairiea  are  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating a  good  deed  or  reciprocating  a  Idndneas,  tney  are  mightT' 
little  like  Irishmen.  G^od  bless  the  good  bishop ;  if  six  mora 
like  him  had  ever  sprouted  on  the  ieares  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  heaven  and  earth  would  have  both  been  a 
deal  richer  by  this  time. 

Our  space,  and  not  our  trill,  consents  to  abandon  the  gnlnect 
at  this  [Ant.  Cumberland  died  in  London,  May  7th,  loll, 
being  then  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  "  The  evening  of  his 
daj  was  clouded  by  peconiary  embarrassments,  &om  which  he 
endeavored,  in  vain,  to  relieve  himself  by  bis  literary  labors." 
The  summary  of  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  an  author,  given 
by  the  Enoyclopeedist,  is  so  iust  and  happy,  that  we  feel  it  un- 
necessary to  "sum  up"  in  other  words. 

"' Of  the  personal  oharsoter  of  Onmbeitand,  a  pretty  aconrate  Jadgment 
may  be  formed  frran  his  memoirB.  Hla  aelf-egteem  was  ^reat,  and  hb  Tanll; 


of  oensnre,  he  had  not  real  malignity  in  his  compoeilJoD,  and,  like  most  ex- 
dtaUe  pereons,  seems  to  have  been  as  plaoable  as  he  was  irritable.  Hig 
temperament  was  of  a  kind  wbiidi,  if  eauly  ^storbed,  as  qdckly  recovered 
Its  balanoe ;  and  there  is  every  reaaon  to  believe,  that  the  fredominant  toao 
of  his  feelings  was  alike  generons  and  liberal.  On  the  only  oeoadoo  of  his 
lib  when  hla  moral  priiH^des  were  put  to  the  test,  titey  appeared  to  the  veiy 
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grwtest  sdvanUge.  Hb  eoodiiot  mpsotiDg  the  beqneat  of  Hr.  Beynolda, 
who  had  devised  to  Mr.  Onmberlaod  liis  estate,  to  the  eiolauon  of  the  natu- 
ral heir,  Bv'iDoed  the  greatest  duiiiterestedDeBe,  and  the  highest  aenee  of  honor 
and  probity.  It  was  his  mufortnne  to  have  been  bred  a  oourtier,  and  never 
to  have  taken  his  degrees  in  that  acbool.  He  evidently  wanted  the  tnpple- 
nesB  and  vereatjli^  neceaaarj  to  inmre  snccees  in  anch  a  career.  In  a  sab- 
ocdinate  stalioD,  wbioh  merel;  required  attention  to  formal  and  technical 
dotiea,  be  acqaitted  kimadf  Indifferentlj  well  ;.bnt  in  ventniing  to  aot  as 
■lintater,  he  mnd  himself  wofalW  defident  in  those  qnalitles,  wlthont  the 

pOBseerioo  of  whiohgeninsand  talents  are  of  little  avail In  sooie^, 

Dis  chief  aim  was  to  please;  and,  bj  the  admisBiDD  oF  his  contemporaries, 
ftw  men  apprared  to  more  advant^  In  oonversation,  or  erinoed  a  more 
perfect  tnasteiy,  wboi  he  cbote  to  ezerciee  it,  of  the  art  of  pleamoft  Thik 
great  fitolts  of  his  character  were  a  tendeno;  to  lavish  hollow  oomplimenti 
on  diose  who  were  present,  and  a  propensity,  without  provocation  or  neces- 
m.tj,  to  indolge  in  bitter  saroasms  seainst  iodividaals  after  thej  had  taken 
their  departnr&  .  .  .  .  A«  a  writer,  he  is  mora  remarkable  for  the  namber 
than  tot  the  eioellence  of  his  works ;  bat  man;  of  them,  it  should  be  r«mem- 
bwed,  were  hastilj  prodnoed,  in  order  to  better  his  inoome,  and  some  of  them 
ate  maAed  br  no  ordinarjr  degree  of  intelleotoal  power.  In  every  variety  of 
Ibrtnne  the  drama  was  ha  fovorite  pnrsnit ;  and  if  he  has  prodnoed  mnoh 
that  is  perishable  or  forgotten,  he  has  also  evolved  orations  which  have  beeA 
Inr^stered  as  among  we  finest  efforts  of  genins.  The  ohaiacter  of  Penrnd- 
docft  in  "  The  Wheel  of  Fortone,"  fac  example,  is  a  masterpiece,  which  re- 
odved  a  double  conaecration  from  the  histrionic  talents  of  John  EetDhle,  by 
whom  it  was  so  often,  so  nobly  personated.  As  a  poet  he  can  not  by  any 
means  rank  high ;  for,  while  he  had  a  play  of  ima^nation,  which  nnfitted 
him  for  the  oonoema  of  actnal  life  and  bnaioeas,  bis  warmest  admirers  can 
only  claim  iat  him  the  pruse  of  correct  versification  and  elegant  sentiment, 
which,  however,  has  secured  for  some  of  his  poetJc^I  woiks  a  considerable 
ahare  of  popalari^.' " 

His  Memoirs  are  alre&dj  a  fiiTonte  work.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  not  only  handsomely  got  up,  well  printed,  etc.,  but  pre- 
■ented  in  a  form  wbich  most  make  it  generally  popular. 
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THE  WAB  IN  KAKSAS. 

7%e  "War  in  Kamas.*  A  Rough  IVip  to  &>e  Borders^  among 
New  Somes  and  a  Strange  People.  By  G.  DOUGLAS  BbeW- 
EBTOK.    New- York :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

Wk  hope  the  title  of  this  book  will  not  induce  the  reading 
public  to  shun  it.  It  ia  true,  that  the  word  "  Kansas"  is  tediooB 
to  the  ear  of  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  B&- 
public,  as  a  thrice-told  tale ;  but  since  it  has  been  used  by  the 
most  cunning  of  modern  magicians,  the  Abolitionists  and  Free 
Soilers,  to  raise  the  devil  with,  it  ia  only  by  a  "backward  mut- 
tering of  the  diflserering  spell"  that  the  black  phantom  can  be 
laid  at  rest  again.  The  suoject  has  lingered  amongst  ua  until 
its  freshness  is  exhausted,  and  yet  it  is  only  as  it  becomes  stalo 
and  wearisome  that  we  begin  to  arrire,  httle  by  little,  at  the 
truth.  Captain  Brewerton's  book  is  amongst  the  first  inklinga 
of  it.  It  would  be  well  for  every  one  to  read  it.  The  horrible 
noise  irom 

"  Pulpit  dnuQ  ecdestastte, 
Beat  with  flst  iiiBtwd  of  a  tHA;" 

the  universal  " bletherum-skate"  of  the  Free  Soil  press;  tha 
studied  falsehoods  and  careful  misrepresentation  of  the  whole 
Anti-slavery  army  of  knights  errant,  to  whose  distorted  vision 
every  ebo-shin  is  an  Afiican  prince  in  disguise,  and  every 
wind-mill  aPro-slaveiy  enchanter  by  whom  he  is  enslaved;  the 
painful  efforts  and  elaborate  attempts  of  Black  Bepublican  Sen- 
ators to  split  the  hair  of  treason  so  nicely  "  'twizt  north  and 
north-west  side,"  sa  to  produce  its  effects  without  incurring  its 
penalty ;  all  these  things  lend  a  peculiar  value  to  any  book 
displaying  the  slightest  appearance  of  fiiimesa  in  its  history  of 
the  troubles  upon  which  so  much  venomous  falsehood  has  been 
voided  by  political  charlatans.  The  one  before  us  has  every 
appearance  of  fairness.  It  undertakes  the  championship  of 
neither  side.    A  man,  who  appears  to  be  blessed  with  quite  an 

*  ^e  War  In  ginniri  A  Boogh  nip  to  the  Bonier,  bjdoiir  Hew  Homea  ai>d  * 
Stmwe  People.  By  &.  DonglaB  Brewerton,  atithor  of  "  A  Bide  viUi  Kit  GarKn," 
"IncidNite  of  Tnrel  In  New-Uezico^"  "Boughing  it  In  the  Bniblo  Conntrjr," 
"Camp-Elra  Tanu,"  etc.  New-Tork:  Derbj  ft  Jackson,  119  Naasan  street 
CSndunati;  H.  W.  Derby.    ISGS. 
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unnBual  degree  of  good  oommon  sense,  and  poasesded  with  quite 
an  unusual  desire  to  see  tilings  aa  they  are,  and  to  relate  vhat 
he  saw  with  honest  plfunness,  sets  out  from  the  city  of  New- 
York  for  the  seat  of  border  war.  He  goes  also  under  very 
good  conditions,  oainely,  as  a  special  reporter  for  the  New-  Yorie 
■Merald,  And  however  erratic  and  reprehenHible  the  course  of 
that  paper  with  regard  to  some  other  things,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  the  character  of  the  crusade 
against  them  Bought  to  be  set  on  foot  by  northern  agitators,  it 
has  been  ubiformly  jnst,  wise,  and  consistent;  and  its  services 
in  the  oanse  of  honesty  and  good  government  have  been  of  a 
character  to  deserve  the  warmest  praise.  We  give  it  therefore, 
frankly  and  fearlessly.  Others  may  he^tate  and  hold  back. 
That  18  not  the  practice  of  this  Beviev.  We  are  enlisted  as 
soldiers  in  a  war  which  is  all  the  more  deadly  because  its 
weapons  are  those  which  the  brains  of  busy  and  profligate 
schemers  frame :  a  war  in  which  every  man  who  is  not  for  us 
is  against  ua — ^in  which  there  can  be  no  medium.  On  the  one 
ade  in  that  war  are  ranged  all  the  "  Isms" — handed  together, 
like  those  who  fell  with  Lucifer,  by  a  common  hatred — some 
lesser  flends,  some  greater,  but  united  by  a  community  of  evil. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  the 
several  States  are  the  objects  of  their  hatred.  On  the  other 
rade,  and  around  the  sacred  ark  of  the  common  safety,  sweep 
the  long  lines  of  the  Democracy — the  Old  Guard — the  true 
oonservative  power  of  the  Republic.  In  many  important  par- 
ticulars the  JVeie-  York  Herald  aas  done  that  conservative  power 
yeoman  service,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  course  in 
other  things,  in  this  it  is  entitled  to'  the  thanks  of  the  country. 
Our  traveller  gets  away  from  New- York,  and  into  Kansas,  with 
the  usual  number  of  disappointments  and  hard  knocks.  In 
passing  through  Canada,  Be  is  benevolently  informed  by  a 
"fugitive,"  who  has  there  come  out  into  the  full  bloom  of 
African  conceit,  "  that  a  white  man  may  be  as  good  as  a  nigger, 
if  he  chooses  to  exert  himself"  Consoled  by  this  naturally 
elevating  sentiment,  he  gets  back  into  the  States  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  &om  them  to  the  territories.  He  reaches  I^wrence, 
and  is  mistaken  by  a  violent  Abolitionist  for  one  of  the  same 
kidney.  The  missionary  of  freedom,  and  Brother  Beecher'a 
new  gospel  of  murder,  proceeds  to  indoctrinate  his  supposed 
sympathizer,  as  follows,  namely : 

"That  the  so-called  Mttlement  of  the  diEBculties  at  Lawrenc*,  l>«tween 
tlie  Ftm  State  and  I^^>«Iavery  leaders,  was,  on  the  put  of  the  Free  State 
petite,  nothing  more  than  a  '  cute  Yankee  trick,*  amounting  ^mplf  to  thia 
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— tiutt  the  dbittis  t^  LawmuN^  ifter  inakiKg  m  show  of  naiaUnca,  ontfl 
they  found  that  the;  miKht  be  orerpowered  b^  k  saperior  force,  ftvoided  % 
flgfat,  by  intimating  to  Govcraor  Shuinoii  that  they  were  willing  to  aabmit 
tiietnselves  to  tlie  laws,  and  permit  the  Sheriff  of  Donglaa  Ooun^  to  amst 
the  persons  against  whom  he  held  writs,  aad  whom  tbey  had  hitherto  been 
harboring — a  settlement  was  accordiDd;  made,  bnt  not  until  the  fiigitiTeg 
in  qoestion  had  l>een  warned  bj  the  Etm  Stftte  party,  and  allowed  time  to 
make  good  their  escape^  which  tbey  were  not  slow  to  do. 

"  '  But,'  queried  we,  '  are  Uie  Lawrence  people  going  to  back  down,  and 
giro  it  up  so — wont  thoj  by  It  againf 

" '  Thoy're  bowid  to,'  was  the  tegly,  and  so  our  conftrence  ended." 

Sharp's  riflra  being  tlie  religious  tracts  of  the  new  Free  Soil 
frrstem,  and  murder  one  of  its  cardinal  virtues,  we  sappoae 
tnis,  which  in  other  times  ve  should  bare  called  simplj  "  the 
lie  direct  and  with  circumstance,"  is  now  a  grace  of  Christian 
character. 

The  following,  also,  is  probably  another.  How  Mr.  Senator 
Seward  and  his  friends  can  reconcile  the  little  vagaries  of  the 
gentleman  deaoribed  with  their  theory  of  illegal  voting,  by 
which  the  "  Border  BufBans"  are  made  to  play  always  the  "  pipe- 
laying"  part,  whilst  honest  Free-aoilera  look  on  with  holy  tears, 
we  leave  them  to  settle  with  their  own  consciences ; 

"  Apropos  to  wonM-be  preftcherB — hut  not  alwa^  to  anch  bice — Goremor 
.Shannon  afterwards  related  to  us  a  good  story,  which,  though  it  be  a  digrea- 
Mon,  may  aa  well  find  its  way  into  theM  pages  before  we  enter  upon  the 
grand  '  theatre  of  events.' 

"  There  is  now  liTing  at  what  ia  called  the  Quaker  Indian  Uisnon,  which 
is  located  on  the  Indian  Keserre  and  witUa  three  miles  of  the  Shawnee 
manual  labor  school,  where  the  Qoremor  baa  established  his  tempMrary 
residence,  an  old  QuiJier  who  is,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contraiy,  ereiy 
thing  which  a  disciple  of  William  Penn — erm  of  the  'straig^teat  aee^ — 
ought  to  be.  Bat  we  all  have  our  little  fUlinga — as  somebody  once  said  of 
Mr.  Saren  Stwi'  fimdneas  for  the  ladies ;  and  in  our  Broad  Brim'a  case, 
polHicB  wer«  an  'amiable  wetOcness.'  He  went  in  for  Reeder,  to  spttk 
ngnrmtiTely,  body  and  boots;  and  not  only  to  the  extent  of  big  own  body 
and  boota,  bnt  oren  to  those  of  his  neighbors,  aa  what  we  are  about  to  stats^ 
on  Shannon's  anthori^,  will  abundantly  prove.  The  election  for  delegate 
to  Oongresa— we  think  it  was — cvne  on ;  and  the  backers  of  Reeder  were 
not  backward  in  casting  in  tilieir  paper  mites  at  the  ballotboz;  among 
others  fHend  BnMi  Brim,  as  we  ah^  eali  him,  came  also,  even  as  did  Satan 
at  old.  He  voted  once;  he  voted  twice;  he  voted  thriee;  yea,  a  fourth 
time ;  and,  verily,  a  SlUi ;  and  every  time  for  Seeder,  and  '  nary  tick'  for 
any  body  else.  Now,  how  did  he,  a  pious  and  a  Qod-fearing  man,  menage 
itf  or,  how  coold  he  'do  this  thing'  and  still  compound  with  his  consdence, 
and,  what  is  almost  as  much  to  the  porpose,  clear  his  skirts  before  bia  bro- 
ther Broad  Brims  of  '  the  meeting?'  Header,  he  did  it  thus :  be  voted  ohm 
Syr  bimsell^  and  on  /our  other  occasionB,  at  the  same  ballot-box  and  tor  the 
tame  candidate,  aa  a  proxjf  fbr  bis  particular  frienda,  Heasn.  A.,  B.,  0.,  and 
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D.,  an  of  whom,  u  he  ftSrmed,  wMiId  tuve  Totod  fiir  Reader,  but  unibrta- 
utelf  iM'nf  tAere  to  io  fO." 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  and  by  way  of  delicately  hinting  in 
wbose  court  ve  should  be  most  disposed  to  bring  oar  action 
u;ain8t  the  peaceable  and  riJU-ahvung  emigrants  from  New- 
Eogland  to  !&aQSas,  we  qaote  the  following  morsel  of  history : 

"Lynch  law  owes  its  title  to  a  certain  Squire  Lyncb,  a  stem  and  nncom- 
promiuDE  old  patriot,  who  hved  dniing  '  tbn  times  that  tned  men's  sonls,' 
on  bis  pTaotatioD,  distant  some  three  nules  from  the  present  ^te  of  Lynch- 
bnrg,  Va.  It  was  the  cnstom  in  those  stirring  days  of  the  ReTolution,  for 
bis  neighborB,  when  they  cai^t  a  tory,  t«  bring  the  onluckj  culprit  bdbre 
Squire  Lynch,  who  at  once  ornnized  a  court  of  bis  own  selection,  in  which 
he  bimself  was  judge,  jury,  ana  counsel  fbr  the  prisoDOT.  -  If  the  crime  wem 
prored,  he  would  proceed  to  pass  sentence,  by  awarding  from  fifty  to  one 
hnitdredstripes,  tube  well  laid  on;  or,  it  ma;  be,  even  a  grsTer  penalty,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  «&nc&  And  it  is  notewort^,  that  aa 
this  was  a  court  from  whence  there  was  no  appeal,  ftw  thought  «  preaoh- 
inr  '  higher  law,'  or  taking  exception  to  his  Honor's  findings. 

'*  Onr  Informant  adds,  that  the  old  man's  memoij  ia  stul  greatly  revered 
in  ttiat  section  of  the  '  Old  Dondnlon,'  while  his  deaoenduta  are  jostly 
reckoned  among  those  highly  raqrectaUe  wmit, '  the  first  ftmiliu  oTTir- 

SaiM.*  A  graadson  of  the  Judges  Ohariea  H.  ^ncb,  Esq.,  still  resides  apen 
a  patemj  estate ;  and  a  venerable  oak — one  of  the  real  ^d  settlersT-is  ev«o 
now  pointed  out  to  the  corions,  as  the  canopy  under  whidi  Judge  Lynch 
held  his  rongh  and  ready  conrt;  those  who  have  seen  it,  say  that  &e 
notches  are  still  vimble  upon  its  mosa-groirn  trunk,  which,  in  '  dd  lang 
syne,'  kept  the  cords  from  slipping,  while  the  tory  got  his  dose.  Hie  town 
of  Lynchburg  takes  its  name  from  the  Judge,  and  it  is  nunored  that  the 
grandson  wonld  sofxier  lose  an  arm  than  part  with  the  dd  homestead  and 
its  tory-haunted  trefc" 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  conssta  in  the. 
following  statement "  in  rdation  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
unhappy  difficoltiee  in  the  territoriea."  It  was  maide  to  him, 
Mt.  Brewerton  says,  by  Oovernor  Shannon  himself: 

" '  On  or  about  the  24th  of  November,  1B66,  a  difflcntty  occurred  betwan 
a  Pro-Blavery  man  of  the  name  of  Ooleman,  and  a  Free  State  man  named 
Dow,  in  relation  to  "  a  claim ;"  this  reanlted  in  a  rmooimbn',  in  which  Ctde- 
nisn  killed  Dow.  This  gave  rise  to  considerable  excitement  among  the  Free 
State  people  in  that  neighborhood,  which  Is  known  as  the  Hickory  Point 
setUement '  In  this  place,  there  are  abcnt  one  hnndred  Free  State,  and  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  ProWvery,  fimuHea.  The  excitement  tan  Ugh,  and  the 
1^  State  mm  threatened  t«  take  CSolemaa,  try,  and  hang  him,  without  any 
legal  Jndidal  investigation,  by  a  conrt  andjury  of  their  own. 

" 'There  were  also  among  (be  settlers  at  Hickory  Point  two  men,  named 
Buckley  and  Hargis.  They  wwe  Pn>alavet7  men,  friends  of  OcJeman,  and 
witnessM  to  the  difflcnlty  between  himself  and  Dow.  Some  two  days  after 
the  kUUng  vS  Dow,  a  par^  of  seveaty-flve  nwn— «  m^wity  of  whom  resided 
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in  and  ftbout  lAwrenee — went  to  Hiekor;  Point,  to  the  reddenee  of  Hirgfa, 
kod  denunded  of  these  fiiends  of  Golemsn  what  their  l«stimonr  in  the  ma^ 
ter  would  bo.  They  repeated  Uie  drcomstances  as  they  intended  to  relate 
thenu  To  this  these  Free  State  men,  wtio  were  all  anned  with  Shaipe'a 
riSes,  replied  (at  the  same  time  cocking  thetr  guns  and  pointing  them  at  the 
breasts  of  Backlejand  Hargia),  "What  7011  say  is  Use;  the  drcnmstancea 
are  not  so.  We  giro  70a  ontu  Ifonday  to  make  a  correct  statement  of  th» 
fitclL  If  70a  refose  we  wilt  lull  jou."  This' was  on  Saturday.  Before  the 
time  giTen  had  enired,  the  Free  SUte  men  burned  doTn  the  honses  tA 
Buckley,  Hargis  ana  Coleman.  In  se  doing  ther  turned  the  &milf  of  Buck- 
ley ont  of  doors.  This  fiunily  saved  nothmg  of  thur  wardrobe  or  fiiraiture 
but  the  clothes  in  which  they  fled. 

" '  Terrified  by  these  lawless  proceedings,  the  uxteen  Pro-slaTery  &miliM 
residing  at  Sckory  Point  fled  with  their  women  and  children  into  Misaoori, 
where  uiur  accounts  of  the  tre^ment  to  which  their  friends  had  been  snb- 
ag  the  ^veholdere  of  that 
,  spread,  and  it  may  b«  too 

_    ^  _,  ^  ,     B  impmsion  became  current 

throughout  Uasouri  that  the  f^  State  par^  of  Kansas,  armed  with 
Shurpe's  rifles  and  reTolven,  intended  to  expel  the  Pro-eUveiy  men  from 
that  Territory.  It  is  all^;ed  that  lOch  threats  were  made  by  indiTiduals  of 
the  Ym  State  par^:  but  as  they  do  not  appear  to  hare  ctxne  from  reeponai- 
ble  persons,  it  woma  b«  unfur  to  infer  that  this  is  the  avowed  parpoae  of* 
their  par^.  In  the  mean  time,  Buckley,  Hargis  and  Coleman — who  had 
fled  BO  soon  aa  they  could  escape  from  the  band  who  were  threatening  their 
execution — made  th^  way  to  die  ETecative  office  at  Shawnee  Ifission, 
K.  T.,  to  have  an  interview  with  mysel£  I  was  absent  at  the  time.  When 
I  returned,  Coleman  had  snrrendwed  himself  to  the  Sheriff  of  Donglas 
County  (Jonefl|>,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  missloii.  Buckley  and  Haggis 
stated  their  giierancea  to  me,  and  informed  me  that  a  man  named  Branson, 
of  the  Free  State  par^,  and  one  of  the  reddeata  at  Hickory  Point,  with 
wlu»n  Dow  (the  perawt  killed)  had  resided,  was  the  leader  of  the  band  who 
had  threatened  and  endeav<H«d  to  extort  ftlse  erldence  from  them.  Upon 
these  repreaentaUons,  I  adv^ed  Bucklej  to  go  be&n«  a  magistrata  or  any 
Judicial  ofBoer  (tf  the  Territmy,  make  amdavit  to  the  &cta  as  regarded  tha 
threats  of  Branson,  obtain  a  peace-wammt  aniDst  Urn,  and  thus  bare  him 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  As  Sheriff  Jones  was  about  starting  with 
Coleman  in  oaatody,  and  Buckley  and  Hargis  in  company,  on  their  wi^  to 
obtun  a  paace-wamnt  acainst  Branson,  an  express  arrived  from  Hickny 
Point,  whidi  had  ridden  uL  night,  advising  Coleman  and  his  two  friends  not 
to  return  to  that  aettlement,  as  they  would  certainlr  be  killed  by  the  Free 
State  party.  Sheriff  Jones,  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  guaranteeing  their 
safety,  at  lengtii  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  accompany  him  to  L<- 
compton,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  County,  in  which  all  these  difficulties 
had  occurredj  and  from  whence  it  was  of  course  necessarf  that  the  peace- 
warrant  should  be  issued.  On  his  arrival  there,  Buckley,  m  puMnance  with 
n^  advice,  went  before  a  Justice  tf  the  peaoe — Mr.  Oameroii~-aade  afldavit 
uainst  Bnmson,  and  obt^ed  a  peaoe-wanant,  which  the  justice  placed  in 
ue  hands  of  Sheriff  Jones  for  execnUon,  who  Immediately  sommooed  a 
posse  often  men  (citizens  of  Douglas  County^  to  serve  the  writ.' 

"The  affidavit  of  Samuel  J.  Jones,  sheriff  of  DookIss  County,  which  we 
introduce  here,  will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  toe  fltoto  connected  wi& 
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the  roflcno  of  the  priaonv  Bnnoon  from  his  potw,  as  alleged  bj  the  Pro- 
flUTery  ijartj. 

"  It  will  lie  perceiTed  that  the  dieriff's  depooitioD  la  conobonted,  tar  the 
most  put,  bj  those  of  Buckley  tod  Haigfa, 


"  UuUtd  Statu  of  lmeriea,T^rriior\tifKaMu: 

"  Be  ft  nmembered,  that,  on  the  1th  daj  of  Deoember,  A.  D.  ISSS,  penonaltf 
oune  befcK  me,  a  0.  Oato,  one  of  the  Aamdate  Jiutioea  of  the  Snmnie  OooTt  of 
the  Ivrfsiarj  d  Kansas,  SwuDel  J.  Jones,  ShotifT  of  the  Coon^  of  Dong^  and 
lenitor?  afiHrenid,  oflawlt^  age,  who bemg  b/ me  dnlj swoin,  depoeeth Nid  aaith, 
that  ontheSBthdajoTNovember,  A.D.  iSSfi,  he  leoeiTed  from  the  hands  of  Bu{^ 
Cameron,  a  legallf-appomted  Jos^ce  of  the  peace  for  said  Coontj  of  noaglu, 
a  peace-wanwit  issaed  bj  add  justice  of  the  peac«^  and  to  him  directed  as  aherill^ 
obtahied  upon  the  oath  of  one  H.  W.  Bueldey,  agiiinst  one  Jacob  Branaon,  and 
Immediatdj  after  reeeiTing  awd  warraot  be  summoned  a  poase  often  men  and  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  house  of  aiad  Branson,  and  made  the  airesl^  and  on  his  retain  ha 
and  his  pone  were  met  by  a  mob  of  some  fbrtj  men,  armed  with  Sharpe's  ri&u, 
who  findblf  resooed  the  prisoner  oot  of  his  haod^  and  defied  his  re-captare^  nrear* 
lD|f  at  the  same  time  fl^  they  recognized  no  law  in  the  Tenitorj,  or  no  O0ka>^ 
4nn  the  Qoramor  to  the  lowest  oOoo',  and  relied  onlj  npon  their  riflse  as  the  Ittw 
of  the  land,  and  woold  at  all  times  defend  tbemselTea  from  being  arreeted  bj  anr 
p>Oce«  lanied  by  anj  offloer  of  the  said  Territi^;  that  he  immediate^  mads 
reqnisltioD  on  Qovemor  Wilson  Shannon  fbr  a  suffldenC  txc»  to  arrcet  uie  said 
Jaoob  Branson,  and  exeoide  other  [voceee  in  his  hands  as  aherifT  of  said  comity; 
that  the  a^  Jaoob  Branson  was  tdcen  Into  the  town  of  Lawrence,  m  aald  oonn^, 
and  there,  as  he  verily  behere^  as  he  was  inlbrmed  br  good  antboritr,  tried  and 
aoqoitted  by  the  dtizena  of  the  said  town,  without  any  legal  investlaatioii;  that  a 
mob  of  some  fifteen  M  twen^  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  and  infiiot  other 
pmlshmont  npon  the  JQStioa  a  the  peace  «dio  issued  the  wairant;  that  he^  as 
aherll^  has  been  repeatedly  inonltedl^  the  dtiaenatf  the  said  town  of  lAWienoe, 
and  threatened  with  vldenoe  If  he  attmqiled  to  exeoote  ai^  ptoeem  in  hia  hands 
against  anydtixen  c^  that  pla«^  and  he  Terily  beUeTea  tiiat  he  would  be  rcaiXe^ 
and  violence  committed  upon  bis  praaou,  in  attsm|iting  to  exeoate  a  IcmI  prooeaa 
In  aaid  town;  that  the  oitiHU  of  that  place  and  Tidnitr  are  all  aimed  wUi  Sharpe's 
tiflea  (br  the  avowed  pnipeee  of  letfrtins  the  ezeonacs  of  file  laws  of  this  Twri- 
tory;  that  they  are  dai^  being  drilled  &t  that  pmpoee  done:  that  the  mob  who 
leaeoed  the  said  Jacob  BiaMi»  out  of  his  hands,  be  verily  behevet^  were  hiduced 
to  do  BO  bj'  the  oUlceoa  of  l^wrenoe^  and  that  tlw  pubUo  newqi^en  of  that  plau 
tqwnly  reooaunend  and  call  upon  the  dUiena  to  rerist  the  lawa  of  the  Teimray, 
and  Uiat  the  frisoner,  Jaoob  Branson,  and  a  portian  of  (he  mob  who  reecoed  hJm 
fhtm  his  CDBtody,  he  verihr  believes  to  be  at  this  Ume  in  the  town  of  Lawrenoe,  or 
■ecreted  by  the  atiiws  oftbat  pboc^  and  that  wailiho  prepwationa  are  b«uig  made 
bf  tiio  dtliens  of  Lawrence  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
oeaa in  his  hands,  and  that  It  wonld  not  be  prudemt  to  attempt  to  execnte  said  pn^ 
cesB  witbont  a  vwy  strong  Ibroe  to  auEst  him,  and  fbrther  thia  dracnent  saith  not 
"a  J.  Jona, 
"Shtrff,  J?MyIu  Oomit/,  ZoMeu  TtrrUoTy. 


"  The  Qovernor  conUnued :  '  This  resone  took  plac«  on  Taeflda;  moming, 
the  97th  of  Novonber,  at  about  tvro  A.  H.    The  rescuing  party  then  re- 
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t(irn«d  to  Latmnca,  where  tfa«f  held  a  meetiiig^  mt  eight  o'clock,  A.  IL, 
on  the  Buue  dav.  Bmuon,  the  prisoner,  presided,  dreaaed,  is  it  is  and,  in 
»  milituy  unifonu,  while  S.  N.  Wood,  the  leader  aad  apokeemaD  of  the 
rescaiiiK  party,  made  Bpeeches  of  an  inoesdiary  character,  glorying  in  Um 
triumiih  of  the  Free  State  men  orer  the  lawB  of  the  Territory. 

■' '  From  thia  day  forth  the  Free  State  party  in  lAwrenoe  openly  oom- 
menced  their  military  ornoizAtloD,  by  drilling,  sending  out  their  runners — 
as  ia  proven  by  the  ftct  uiat  they  collected  men  from  points  even  as  ftr  dis~ 
tant  M  eighty  miles — and  otherwise  patting  their  town  in  a  position  to 
resist,  by  force  of  anna,  the  legally-conatitnted  anthcnTtiM  ot  Suaaa  T«r{- 
tory. 

" '  Upon  the  same  nwht,  about  dght  o'dock,  I  reodred  a  dispatch,  bv 
•xpTcaa,  tmn  Uie  Sheriff  <rf  DonglaB  County  (JoneeX  inftirmiDg  roe  that  hn 
prisoner,  Branson,  had  tieen  rescued  by  an  armed  mob.  This  diapatdi  wai 
bronght  by  Hr.  Hai|^,  who  stated  veroally,  at  the  same  time,  tiiat  the  Freo 
State  party  had  that  day  threatened  to  t^e  Coleman  (IJten  in  the  cnatody 
of  Sheriff  Jones^  from  the  sheriff  hang  him,  and  also  kill  Jones.  Hn 
sheriff's  letter  aslced  for  three  tbouaaad  troops,  to  protect  him  in  th«  execa- 
tion  of  the  law.    It  was  evidently  written  under  t  state  .of  eonsidwabla  ex- 

«  in  an  ofScial  manner,  from  a  aonrGe  ol 


(upon  ttw  part  of  the  Free  State  patty  of  Lawmoe)  seeoted  but  the  carrr- 
ing  out  of  their  previonaly -declared  intentiona,  as  txpremoi  in  the  incencn- 
aiy  resolutions  passed  at  their  public  meetii^s,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  held  In  different  |Mrts  of  this  TerritMj,  and  of  whidi  the  fbUow- 
bg  may  be  quoted  as  a  specuuen : 

"'Smokad,  That  we  owe  no  allegiance  or  obedience  te  the  ^numical  enact- 
aieiiteorthiaqmricaaLegialataue;  that  their  lawn  hove  no  validity  or  hindiiig  fbiee 
cqiOD  ths  people  of  Eaiuaa,  and  that  evaj  freeman  amongst  us  is  at  (bjl  ^bcrty, 
oonsisteiitly  with  all  hia  obligatians  aa  a  citiaai  and  a  man,  to  de^  and  renet  thm, 
if  he  duoiM  K>  to  do. 

•  •••«•• 

"  'Buokied,  That  we  will  eadme  and  lubmlt  to  thwa  laws  no  knwer  than  (ha 
beat  intereata  of  tlie  Territwy  require,  ae  the  least  oT  two  evilly  and  wm  leaiBt  than 
to  a  bkMX^  ispie  so  mod  h  we  ascertain  tiiat  peaceable  remedies  sliall  Ul  and 


" '  I  therefore  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  the  chief  ezecutiTe  of 
Kansas  Territory,  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  sheriS|  snd  his  fo- 
•oner  Coleman,  from  the  violence  and  rescue  which  had  been  threatened 
and  in  part  carried  out  by  this  mob,  for  I  firmly  believed  (being  in  peeses- 
sion  of  the  fiw^ta),  that  the  overt  acts  Just  committed  by  the  Free  State 
party  were  but  the  commencemeot  of  a  settled  plan  and  determinatiwi 
to  resist  and  bid  deBance  to  the  Territorial  laws,  in  sccordsnce  with  the  r»- 
solutions  already  quoted. 

" '  Under  all  these  dreumstances,  I  felt  that  I  must  either  furnish  Sheriff 
Jones  with  a  sufficient  posse  to  carry  out  his  instruction^  or  be  fiiroed  into 
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du  diqpvoaftil  fiHi""iitfTir  of  mrendwing  tlis  Tenltariil  nnniBuitt  into 
tlM  bawls  ttTan  vm«d  uid  Uwlen  mob. 

"'And  it  mijkerab«8tat«dthaUwmllitikofEuauw«reattIualinM 
{and  ««  still)  toUlly  onOTgauissd.  The  Legislature  had,  it  is  trae^  elected 
two  nu0or  genends  in  the  Scmttiem  and  one  in  the  Nortbsra  diTisicHi,  as 
well  as  soma  l»igadian;  but  so  br  as  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned,  Um 
omniattion  was  not  eren  oommenced. 

"'With  theTimrofianiiabbK  the  aheriff  with  a  sufficient  force  toMrre 
his  writs,  as  w^  as  to  protect  himself  and  hia  prisoDer  Coleman  against  tte 
tbeatened  violence  vi  the  EVee  State  uob  in  lAwrenoe,  t  issned  Mders  to 
U^or  Oeneral  William  P.  Richardson  (then  residiiw  in  Doniphan  Ooantrl 
K.  T.,  to  eoUeot  as  large  a  fo««  as  he  oonld  in  his  mTiaion,  and  repair  witt 
Ua  men,  with  all  pra^iGal  speed,  to  Leoompton,  where  he  was  deaired  to 
place  his  oomMaacfonder  die  orders  rf  Sheriff  Jones. 

"  'This  order  resulted  in  the  coUeetion  of  from  one  to  two  hnndred  men. 
Within  six  days  from  the  dat«  of  ny  ordar,  these  men  were  at  Lecemplon, 
when  Oenoral  Ridtardsoo  placed  himselfand  bis  oommawl  uoder  the  orden 
orihashwlC  Totbebestof  mjbdief  these  men  were  aUoitieena  of  Ksd- 
sas.  The  Sontheni  diviaion  ai  the  mihtia  being  wholly  nnornnised,  I  ^m- 
j^j  requested  Brigadier  General  Stricklw,  Ihm  residing  at  Tecamsefa,  di^ 


" '  These  instraetionB  bore  the  same  date  as  Gennvl  Ridmrdant's  wdv, 
and  resulted  in  the  collection  <^  from  Bf^  to  mm  hundred  men. 

" '  I  presumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  inteoded,  that  all  these  men 
should  be  drawn  entirely  from  the  citiaeos  subject  to  militia  dut^  in  ^'"fim 
Terriloi7.  At  that  time—aa  the  aeat  at  diffculties  (Lawienc^  is  distant 
some  mrtj  miles  from  lbs  Stalo  line  oi  Hiasouri^t  nerer  for  a  moment 
occorrea  to  me  that  the  dtiaens  of  that  State  would  croas  into  Kansas  or 
Tolanteer  their  aid  to  eanr  oitt  h«r  laws.  I  at  8rat  presumed  that  the 
forces  o(dlected  uadw  the  orders  issued  to  QeMrals  {Uobardson  and  Sbriok- 
ler  woold  hSTo  bean  snfBdcot  to  have  protected  the  sheriff  in  the  perform- 
aaoe  of  the  dnifea  intniated  to  him.  But  open  the  oonentration  of  the 
focas  under  thess  offlocn  at  Leoompton,  wbloli  gwe  us  a  total  of  but  two 
hundred  sod  flftj  men,  the  Free  State  laction  collected  tbeir  people  In  the 
town  of  I«wrence,  untu  their  reported  strength  reached  an  amrregate  of  aix 
hnndred  mem,  armed,  as  was  ondoubtedlj  ascertained,  with  Sharpe's  rifles 
and  revolvers. 

"'This  would  have  dven  the  Free  State  faction  a  saperiorit;  over  the 
■iUtia  of  throe  biudred  and  flAy  men,  without  reckoning  that  which  Ihef 
wot^  derive  from  the  immense  superiorly  of  the  repeatinc  arms  with  which 
they  were  amply  ftuniiahed;  wtUle  Genoal  Siohardaona  command  were 
i^uapallj  soi^sd  with  fovliag-pieoes,  some  having  plstda  vtd  bewi^ 

"  'I  can  thus  aooount  for  the  iutenae  excitemrat  which  was  generated 
asamig  the  Prfralareiy  men  (rf  the  ItiBsonri  frontier  by  theae  events,  and 
which  finally  resnlled  in  their  fieclEii^  to  Uie  aid  of  the  npholders  of  Terri- 
torial law  in  Kanaas. 

"' IGaaouri  has  fil^  thousand  slaves  in  that  portion  of  her  territory  which 
bordws  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kan  nan  By  estunating  the  average  value  of 
saeh  of  tboes  ilsvea  at  $600  fa  low  rate),  we  have  a  total  of  |80,000,000- 
Nowv  shoold  Saaaaa  beoanu  »  Free  Stats  it  would  he  rolnons  to  the  tsave- 
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hoUing  interests  of  IfiflCKmrL  Hwnegroeah»TeinaeTenJ  jnetsnceselwdj- 
been  tampered  vith  ud  mn  off  hj  AbolHionists ;  Mtd  each  acta,  with  the 
stem  retaliation  ther  are  calcnUted  to  call  fbrth,  must  Bwwer  or  later  result 
in  a  desdif  fcud  betireen  the  Free  State  and  PnMUTer^  faetiona,  wlii^,  if 
Kansas  becmnes  a  non-slsreluriding  State,  would  flnally  bie  handed  down 
fh>m  &ther  to  son,  and  Uras  eogonder  fealings  of  Utter  and  nneompromUiig 
bate  <m  both  tides. 

"'These  facta  are  veil  known  to  every  planter  in  Uisaoori.  Hv  is  this 
aB.  The  ma«  pecuoiarf  consideration  was  the  least  ezdUne  motira  to 
more  in  Uiis  matter — their  feelings  had  been  wwked  apon;  vivy  had  lis- 
tened to  die  storiea  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  fled  tnia  homes 
In  Eanaas,  made  desdate  bj  the  threatened  and  actual  nolence  of  the  FVee 
State  partr.  What,  Uuel  was  mj  poliqrr  Certainly  this:  to  mitigate  an 
oTil  which  it  was  impossiue  to  sni^ress,  by  bringing  nnder  notary  control 
these  irregular  and  ezdted  fbroes.  This  was  cmly  to  be  aooompluhed  W 
permitting  the  continautoe  of  the  oonrse  which  Itad  already  been  adc^itea, 
without  my  knowledge,  by  Generals  Bidiardson  snd  SIrickler—that  is,  to 
have  the  roluntaen  Incorpoiated  as  th^  came  in  into  the  already  oreaniBed 
command.  A  ptntion  of  iluse  men,  who  were  mostly  btna  Jai^aon  Ooon^ 
Ho.,  reported  toemselveB  to  SheiiiF  Joneo—l^  gi'ring  in  a  list  of  Uidr  names 
— as  wflling  to  serre  in  his  pone,  and  he^  alter  tak^  legal  advice  upondie 
qtMstien,  dedded  to  reocdTo  them.  Tbey  were  accordingly  so  enrolled.  It 
was  dedded  that  he  had  a  right  to  eowl^  them,  fimn  the  fact  that  as  thqy 
were  present  in  the  oounty,  the  sheriff  had  a  rieht  to  call  upon  them  to  aid 
in  the  preservation  of  law  and  wder  within  said  county,  even  though  thc^ 
might  be  dtiiens  of  anotlier  State,  in  which  caa^  if  they  chose  to  act,  their 
■emoea  would  be  legaL 

"  'The  Vm^bmrj  forces  thus  collected,  indnding  the  militia,  amoonted 
on  the  1st  («  9d  of  Deonnba',  1806  (as  it  was  Own  stated  to  me  at  the 
Shawnee  IDssIon),  to  about  1600  men,  land  it  was  also  reported  that  about 
an  equal  number  of  fVee  State  men  iiad  concentrated  at  Lawrenoe.  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  in  all  probalrility  a  deadly  collision  must  take  place,  and 
tlist  the  only  way  to  avdd  that  coUititm  was  to  request  the  aid  of  the 
general  goremment.  I  was,  moreover,  in  the  recwpt  of  a  oommunication 
Jrom  BrigadieivGenva]  Eastin,  of  the  Korthem  Brigade,  K.  II,  patting  ma 
in  pooneodon  of  information  from  Lawrence,  and  reconunendmg  tne  emploj- 
meut  of  the  Uidted  States  forces  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

" '  To  obtun  the  co^Miation  of  the  general  government  I  tdegt^hed  on 
thelstofDecemberfromEanBasCi^,  Missouri,  to  President  Pivce,  that  I 
requested  authority  to  call  upon  Ouonel  Somner,  commanding  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  for  snoh  iirilitaty  toA  as  should  enable  me  to  protect  the 
sheriff  of  DooeIbs  Ommty  in  executing  the  laws,  and  preserving  peace  and 
good  wder  In  ue  Territ^wy. 

" '  I  also  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Smnner,  Ist  Cavalry,  IT.  8.  A., 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  noticing  aim  of  what  I  had  done,  and  reqneating  him 
to  h<dd  himself  and  command  in  rMdinesa,  in  case  the  oidras  showd  be 
reenved;  to  which  he  promptly  replied  that  he  would  be  ready  to  move 
with  his  men  at  a  moment's  wanting,  as  soon  as  the  lequiute  instrao&ms 
should  come. 

"<  On  the  4th  of  Deoember,  the  telepaph  lines  being  down  betweoi  Lex- 
ington and  Jeffbrson  Oi^,  Missouri  (my  di^atch  being  ther«Jbro  sent  1^ 


Ington  and  Jefforson  Ci^,  Missouri  (my  di^atch  bemg  thertdbro  si 
qiecial  messenger  durhig  the  interval),  I  received  a  remy,  dated  Dec 
Sd,  flma  the  Prtatdent,  stating  that  the  iBneatlTBwagUvsa  all  Ote 
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at  his  oomnund  to  pTMor*  order  in  the  Territory,  and  to  entbrce  the  ezeeo- 
tion  of  the  Um,  and  «b  soon  as  &e  proper  orders  ooold  be  made  ont  at  the 
War  Dapartntent,  Vbej  woaU  be  transmitted.  I  inunediatelj  forwarded  a 
eopf  of  the  Preeidentv  tdmn^hio  dispatch  to  Oolonel  Sumner,  reqnesliiig 
him  to  march  (on  the  strength  of  that  dispatch)  with  Ids  men  to  the  Dela- 
ware crosring  of  the  Kansas— twelreimleB  abore  its  moaOi,  at  which  post 
I  would  meet  and  accompanj  his  oommand  to  the  soene  of  diJEQaol^. 
" '  (Monel  Smaner  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  as  it  was  a  case  of  eztnnw 
(I  had  written  him  that  time  wbb  every  thing,  as  things  wen 


pidly  coming  to  a  crisis,) 
" '  Aboot  this  time  a  oomii 


_  __.  a  committee  waited  tip<m  me  lh)m  lAWTonca,  of  Free 

State  men — claiming  to  reprearat  the  dtizens  of  l^iat  town  (Ueasrs.  L0W17 
and  BabcoolO-  They  stated  that  the  peo^  of  I^wrence  wer«  snirounded 
by  a  body  of  armed  men,  who  were  threatening  to  demoUah  their  town,  and 
reqnested  me  to  exercise  my  authority  to  preaerre  peace  and  sare  th^  dtj. 
They  produced  a  letter  signed  by  the  leading  men  of  Idwreoce^ 

" '  Finding  Otat  afflUrs  in  Lawrenoe  and  its  vicini:^  were  fiat  coming  to  a 
orjds,  I  detwmined  to  rmair  there  immediately,  in  person. 

"  'At  bal^past  three  o'clock,  P.  H.,  on  the  6th  of  Deoembei^  I  left  Shawnee 
Ifisdoo,  wait  to  Weatport,  lu.  (distant  some  two  and  a  half  miW  from  the 
Ifisrion),  and  reqaest«d  OoIoncl  Boone— aKrandson  of  0(donel  Boone  nt 
irontier  memory,  and  the  Postmastor  at  Wes^ort— to  accompany  me  to 
I«WT«ioe,  and. -as  his  acquaintance  wiOi  the  leMing  Pro-slaTory  men  who 
were  Uien  in  the  camp  n^ar  Lawrence  was  extensiTe,  ^e  me  the  benefit  of 


his  influence  in  keeping  down  an  ezdtement  and  twerenling  any  radi  act 
^u .  -*  ^..-  . ...-_  ^1. — ^_:__  Q^  ^^^    jjjjg  [^  inatantly 

e  aaBlBtance  In  restiuning  the 


npon  the  part  at  tbe  troops  then  threateniiw  that  town,    nds  he  instantly 
•■    ■        ■'  ■  to  his  Tslnafle  a 


"We  then  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  Wakarusa  camp 
(wilUn  six  miles  (rfLawrenoe),  wUch  was  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the 
Fro-sIaTery  forces  under  the  oommand  of  Genural  Sbrickler,  wd  reached  U 
ttbout  three  o'clock,  A.  H.,  <m  the  eth. 

**'  Bariy  on  the  momii^  of  the  eth,  I  sent  a  reqaest  to  U^or-Gtueral 
Btdurdson  to  meet  me  at  the  Wakariua  camp,  ana  bring  with  him  the 
leadii^  men  of  the  Leoompton  camp.  One  of  tiie  otgects  m  dividing  ^ 
Pro-slavery  fhrccB  into  the  two  camps  of  Leeompton  and  Wakamsa,  oetant 
from  eadi  other  by  Mghteeo  milM,  was  to  i^event  Qiose  men  in  Lawrence 
agdnst  whom  the  sheruThad  writs,  ftom  eac^iIiTg;  anothor  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  very  &voiable  oamj^ng  ground  afforded  by  the  Wakarusa 
bottom,  as  its  ftoOities  tar  obtaining  Aid,  water,  and  sheltering  t&nbw,  ren- 
dered it  a  deslraUe  locattai  fbr  the  troops. 

" '  About  8  P.  IL,  Oeneral  lUcbardson,  with  a  number  of  the  most  promt- 
nent  men  from  the  Leoompton  camp,  arrived  at  my  qturters  (which  I  had 
eatablished  at  an  Indian  hoose  on  the  east  eU*  of  the  Wakamaa,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Wakamsa  camp).  I  had  been  ensaged  during 
the  day  up  to  the  very  moment  of  Oeneral  Iwshardson's  arrival,  in  omftrenoa 
with  the  leadii^  men  ctf  the  Wakamsa  camp,  vrith  the  view  of  ascertain* 
ing  tbdr  tbelings  and  intentions  and  if  possible  prevailing  upon  dtem  to  co- 
operate with  me  in  earning  out  my  views.  For  myself  I  nad  two  leading 
<^ect8,  whidi  I  had  determined  to  use  every  exertion  to  accomplish:  oae^ 
to  prevent  the  efltasion  of  blood;  the  other,  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of 
thelBws-  I  fiinnd  in  the  Wakarusa  camp  a  BtrDngdIq)od&m,  which  appeared 
to  be  almost  univenal,  to  attack  Lawieocft. 
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" '  For  tlio  purpose  of  fbrtiieriiig  tbe  objects  I  hftd  in  tiow,  I  torited  b«- 
tveen  thirty  ukd  ia^  of  thnr  leMii^  men  from  the  two  oimpB  to  meet  me 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  ftt  my  qtmrters,  with  the  intention  of  expl^nioK  to 
them  m;  derin§  tnd  porpoeea,  and  inviting  •  mmilar  oonfldenoe  on  their 
part,  Inretnrn. 

" '  Vfaer  eonrened  at  my  qnarten,  acoordinglj',  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M~  when 
I  addressed  them  at  leo^, .  defining  the  pottles  which  I  intended  to 
ooonpj  and  the  enda  whi<»i  I  hoped  to  gain,  and  flnaUy  begged  Ibem  to  ex- 
plain f^velr,  their  wishes  and  expectationB  as  to  the  arttlement  oT  the  exist- 
W  difflcoltiM.  I  soon  discoTered  that  there  ma  but  one  peretni  proawt 
who  Aillj  approTed  nS  the  course  whidi  I  desired  to  pnrsoe.  The  otheis 
wished  to  go  further;  some  woold  hear  of  nothing  less  than  the  destmctioa 
of  Lawrence  and  its  forti&cattona,  the  demolition  of  its  printbg-prcssea,  aod 
tiie  nneooclltiiaal  nuiender  of  the  arms  of  the  dUiens ;  others,  more 
moderate,  expressed  a  wiUiagness  to  be  setiafled,  if  the  Free  State  parto^ 
would  give  ^  thdr  Sharpe's  rifles  and  reridvtfs.  Under  these  nnfaTorabb 
drcnmstances  the  oonference  bndce  up  at  mtdntRfat,  having  accomplished 
nothing  beyond  the  interchange  of  o|rfnions  on  either  side.  Before  its  ad- 
joommeat,  howerer,  I  informed  them  that  I  would  enter  Lawrence  upon 
the  eoBoing  ^  (the  7th),  and  ascertain  what  arrangementa  the  Free  ^ate 
parfy  were  willmg  to  mak^  and  what  terms  they  woold  accede  to.  On  the 
'  part  of  the  Pro4laTerr  men  there  se«)ied  to  be  so  fixed  a  pnrpow  to 
aasatdt  the  town  that  I  almost  despaired  of  prerenling  it,  unless  I  eoold  ob- 
tMn  the  sarrioes  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Fnt  LcaTenworO.  Widi 
the  intention  of  eommonierting  my  wishes  to  Oolooel  Bamner,  the  mku- 
mandant  of  that  post,  I  made  aRaogements  with  Oenenl  Strickler,  com- 
manding in  the  Wakamsa  camp,  to  famish  ma  with  an  express  rider  at 
daybreaL  to  start  immediately  for  Fort  Learenworth.  I  at  once  wrote  a 
piesting  loiter  to  Colonel  Samner. 

"'OntbemomincoftheTthlrepaiAdtothetownofLawrence,  haTing 
on  the  erenii^  of  the  6th  been  invited,  by  a  committee  repreeenting  ttw 
dtiaens  of  titat  town,  to  Tisit  their  place,  vx  the  porpoee  of  airangior,  tf 
possible,  the  ffifBcnlties  which  then  threatened  them.  On  my  road  to 
naokUo,  which  Ues  midway  op<Hi  the  roote.  I  was  met  by  a  cranmittee  fH 
ten  dtwms  of  Lawrenoe,  who  escorted  me  into  their  town,  whN«  I  was 
ooorteomly  rec^Tod.  I  was  oondacted  to  an  apper  chamber  in  the  Eod- 
mnt  Aid  Sode^'s  Hotd,  and  had  a  loi^  inter^w  with  Oenerals  Charles 
Botrinsoa  and  James  H.  tisne,  Um  comaundws  of  tlie  Free  State  forces^ 
who  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Ijtwrence  people  to  o«ifor  with  me 
In  relation  to  the  then  exiBting  difflonlUes. 

" '  I  explained  to  them  the  £ffictil^  of  prevafling  npon  the  hlghly-inocoised 
forces  then  surromtding  Lawrence  to  retire  wilhoat  attacking  the  place  or 
demanding  the  sorrender  of  the  ShaiM^  rifles  and  Tefdvera,  with  which 
they  were  well  known  to  t>e  armed.  I  added,  moreover,  that  the  idea  was 
Wiinrsally  prevalent,  both  in  the  Leoompbm  and  Wakantsa  camps,  that 
these  weapons  had  Men  fimisbed  Ihtm  Oie  East  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
bg  the  exeoatioD  of  the  Territorial  laws  of  Kansas,  and  malang  bw  a  free 
Bute.  The  oommittee  declared  that  these  weapons  bad  neither  been  pro- 
cured nor  distributed  for  sny  such  end,  but  simply  to  defend  the  baUot^MX 
from  bivasioB.  Tet  it  can  not  be  deeded  ttat  Xbm  admitted  to  me  that 
these  arms  wera  forwarded  in  hues  finua  the  Ksst,  naring  been  written  Ibr 
by  Oeneral  Itoblnson  for  the  purpose  aforeeud.  It  was  also  dslmed  \ff 
Cfeneral  fiot^on  that  these  arms  were  now  the  property  <£  indiTidnals,  as 
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Aej  bkd  been  ^Btribtited  to,  and  a  oerUin  Mnoimt  of  Bumeya  paid  for  tbflm 
W  the  persona  in  whose  hands  they  then  were ;  that  Is  to  ikj,  each  tnan 
who  received  a  Sharpe's  rifle  paid  totnahing  as  ao  eqaivalent;  but,  thmi 
what  has  transpired,  it  is  my  bcJief  that  the  amoant  so  paid  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  real  cost  or  value  of  the  anus :  In  fact,  it  ia  corrently  roportad 
that  the  sum  paid  for  theae  Sharpe's  rifles  aj  their  receircn  did  not  aTeram 
oter  thrte  dollars  per  maa  It  ia  computed  that  there  are  now  in  tlSa 
Territory  1200  Sharpe's  rifles,  which  have  been  brought  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arming  the  Free  State  &ction.  The  cost  of  tfaeae  arms,  calcolaUng 
them  at  $30  e*chj  would  give  a  total  of  $86,000.  Now,  supposing  that  this 
ramor  be  trao,  that  each  of  theae  deadly  weapons  bring  but  S3  in  Kansas, 
or  a  total  tat  the  1800  of  bnt  (SGOO— who,  let  ma  ask, loaeB  the  differenoe 

-f    And 

««zpena 

'  'At  I  A.  IC,  December  Tta,  I  learned  (him  a  reliable  source  that  a 
was  on  foot  to  raise  the  "  black  flag,"  with  the  view  of  throwing  of 
anthority  of  the  Territorial  execntiTe  and  its  t^oen  and  attacking  Lawrmcs 
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i^on  their  own  reeponaibility.  I  ronewod  my  endeavors  for  peaea,  and 
with  the  leading  men  did  all  in  my  power  to  '^'mi"vi*  these  hot-headed  peo- 
ple from  so  nnanthoriied  a  morement 

" '  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Deoember,  things  looked  still  worse.  I 
was  adrised  by  a  prominent  man  that  onleM  the  dtiaena  of  Lawrence  gave 
np  their  arms,  the  place  would  be  attacked,  and  I  had  better  consult  007 
own  safe^  and  keep  out  of  dat^er.  My  reply  was,  that  I  should  consider 
any  such  attack,  after  the  declantiong  which  had  been  made  by  the  peopis 
of  Lawrence,  as  whollr  nnjuBtiflable,  and  that  I  should  use  every  means  in 
my  power  to  prevent  it    This  I  at  onoe  made  prepantions  to  do. ' 

" '  When  I  ^twed  that  town  I  found  that  the  people  had  held  a  meeting 
the  night  before,  and  had  reduced  to  writing  the  terms  on  which  they  pro- 
posed to  treat. 

"  '  AfW  a  conference  of  three  hours,  during  which  opinions  were  freely 
interchanged  on  both  rides,  the  oommitteea  coadnded  to  withdraw  and  re- 
peat to  the  men  of  both  parties  that  they  were  aatlsfled,  and  would  settle 
nuttsrs  A  t  wished.  We  (hen  returned  to  the  Wakaruaa  camp,  whieh  wa 
reached  at  10  P.  IL,  -when  I  Btdl  conlinned  to  pren  iq»on  the  leadiDg  mea 
the  importance  of  withdrawing  irith  th«r  men,  and  acceding  to  the  terms 

" '  It  was  not,  however,  nnffl  di^bresk  on  the  9th,  that  T  felt  safe  ia 
isBuing  my  orders,  as  Chief  Executive  of  Kansas  Territory,  to  Sheriff  Jones 
and  Generals  BidiaHsra  and  Stridder,  to  disband  their  forces.  I  £d  so; 
my  ioatmetions  were  complied  with,  and  the  forces  assembled  in  camps  Le- 
oompton  and  Wakarosa  retired  wilhoat  committing  any  depredatim  or  sot 
of  violence,  M  br  as  I  have  hoard.'" 

And  thtia  these  terrible  and  blood-thirsty  Pro-alavery  men, 
these  "  Border  Rafflans,"  the  vetr  moment  the  Free  State  men 
indicated  the  slightest  determination  to  abide  b?  the  law  and  con- 
duct themselvea  in  a  manner  becoming  good  citizens,  yielded 
a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  constituted  authority  of 
the  territorial  government.  But  the  real  crime  of  the  Fro- 
Blarery  men  in  the  territoiy  is  this — thai  they  have  outvoted 
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the  Free-soilers.  There  are  too  many  of  them  in  Kasaaa  &a 
their  opponenta'  &ncj,  hence  the  howl  of  border-nif&aiiisni  ia 
nuaed,  jost  as  ia  old  times  the  Whigs  used  to  howl  over  the 
namerical  superiority  of  thoae  "  rae^Iy"  Democrats,  as  they 
called  them ;  and  wonder  where  they  came  from,  since  nobody 
knew  where  they  were  be/ore  the  election.  That  kind  of  bluster, 
with  all  its  charges  of  cormptioo,  pipe-laying,  colonizing,  etc., 
being  played  out  in  the  older  States,  and  the  fact  finally  ascer- 
tained that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Statea 
are  and  always  have  been  Democrats,  a  new  scene  of  action 
is  looked  for  where  the  old  Federal  game  may  be  played  orer 
by  tactions,  copying  all  its  weiJoie^  out  forgettingall  that  was 
really  true  and  honest  in  the  principles  ^  the  Whig  par^. 
It  is  found  in  Kansas,  and  for  the  word  "Democrat"  we  merely 
have  "  Border  Ruffian"  substituted.  As  a  proof,  look  at  this. 
In  the  "Lawrence"  district  about  one  thousand  votes  were 
polled,  of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  Free  SoU,  and 
oner  seven  hundred  Pro-slavery.  What  did  the  Free-soilers  do? 
Did  they  protest  ?  did  they  deny  the  legality  of  the  votes  ? 
Not  a  bit  Owemor  Beeder  nimself  cave  certificates  to  the  per- 
eons  so  elected.  So,  when  the  Legislature  came  to  assemble  at 
I^wnee,  the  Pro-slavery  men  were  largely  in  the  majority. 
Here  was  an  admirable  chance  for  the  Free-soilers  to  prove  how 
much  they  love  order,  law,  and  regulated  freedom.  It  could 
hardly  be  suppled  that  they  would  miss  so  fine  a  chance  to 
immortalize  their  law-abiding  tendencies.  But  really  and  truly 
they  let  it  slip.  They  were  drowsy  over  it.  Jupiter  noddea. 
They  gave  themselves  the  lie  direct,  and  confessed  j  udcment  to 
Pro-slavery.  For,  afier  their  own  Governor  had  certified,  and 
their  own  mouths  confessed,  the  legality  of  the  election  and  the 
acts  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  t£ey  jumped  into  the  balloon 
of  Mr,  Seward's  "higher  law,"  and  floated  away,  and  have  been 
floating  ever  since  in  the  airy  rerions  of  Anti -slavery  hyperbole. 
They  and  their  Governor  fReeder)  first  certify  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Legislature  are  dnly  and  legally  elected,  and  then 
whip  around,  and  becaase  they  have  not  a  majority  in  it,  stig- 
matize  it  as  hogua,  elect  a  new  one,  and  push  things  in  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  verge  of  revolution.  What  a  valuable  precedent  1 
What  if  every  State  should  imitate  it?  What  i^  wnen  a  po- 
litical party  in  any  State  found  itself  in  a  minority,  it  should 
pursue  the  same  course — cry  out  that  the  majority  was  "  bogus," 
and  rush  into  revolution.  Would  not  the  whole  Union  soon 
be  in  a  blaze  of  war?.  The  doctrine  of  Free-soilism,  however, 
is  evidently  this ;  When  the  majority  is  on  our  side,  the  prin- 
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dpie  that  "the  mqorit^  govenu"  is  saored ;  when  ve  are  in 
the  minority,  the  principle  of  a  "  higher  Jaw"  takes  its  place ; 
hot  majority  or  minority — right  or  wrong— per  faa  out  n^u — 
AbolitioniBm  for  ever]  There  we  think  we  have  Seward, 
Oreeley,  A&icaQ-BepnbUcanism,  Abolitionism,  very  saeoinctly 
and  £airlT  stated.  And  in  it  will  be  found  the  key  of  the  whole 
Eansas  difficulty. 

Mr.  Brewerton's  book  oontains  the  statements  made  upon  both 
ndes.  He  conetitates  himself  neither  judge  nor  counsd,  bnt 
sets  down  ihe  &ctB  as  stated,  and  leaves  the  readw  to  draw  his 
own  coDclumoDS. 

It  is  written  in  a  lively,  sketchv,  off-hand  way,  and,  aside 
even  from  the  interest  oi  the  euoject,  would  amply  repay 
pernsal.  A  good  AsaX  of  keen  obwrvation  of  frontier  babita 
and  manner  is  evident  in  it,  and  some  of  the  pictures  are  drawn 
with  a  boldness  of  outline  indicative  of  genius.  We  own  great 
obligations  to  him,  and  think  every  man  in  the  Union  should 
read  his  book  carefaUy. 


AGEIOULTUEE    AND    EDUCATION. 
Fatimt  Onnn  Skfobib,  (AesKJCLiuKU,)  fob  tbb  Tulbb  1BG3->,  Etc 

It  b  wODd«rfQl  to  reflect  how  little  we  know,  eren  at  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  of  the  destinies  of  onr  nee,  and  the  mighty  reroluaoDa,  wlddi 
are  to  mark  the  onward  progress  of  fatura  generations.  A  glance  at  the 
order  of  events  which  are  dul^  afiediiig  the  interests  of  society,  woald  al- 
most lead  one  to  suppose  tbat  we  are  liTing  at  the  very  beginning  of  tim^ 
when  we  are  but  capableof  seeing  the  germs  of  a  l^tnre  deTelopment  which 
some  day  or  other  is  to  end  in  an  absolute  and  oniTerBal  transformation  of 
all  thbga  around  ns.  History  is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  bj  exam- 
ple, bnt  BO  many  remarkable  inddents  are  now  crowded  into  the  short  space 
of  a  single  year,  that  it  may  well  be  donbted  whether  paet  history  Is  capa> 
bte  of  afFbrding  us  any  thing  more  than  the  bare  mdimental  fbrms  of  a  first 
growth  from  infitncy  to  childhood.  The  more  perfect  discloenres  of  an 
opening  yonth  and  vigorooa  manhood  are  yet  to  come,  and  men  are  watdw 
ing  with  bnsy  expectation,  and  some  alann,  the  important  bearii^  which 
these  disclosures  are  to  bare  on  Uie  progress  of  humanity. 

Hitherto  the  advantages  of  refinement  and  civilization  have  been  but  cob- 
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panlire  ud  putU.  TtMitnutuBofBodafyhaabMabMedoiiMuiflietbig 
ctaims  oT  intonet  and  inperioritf ,  and  one  portion  at  the  coDunimitj  has 
been  amyed  in  oflbisiTa  hoatili^  agunet  the  otitar.  Hon  haTe  been  di- 
Tlded  into  casks  and  IkctiMis — iato  ord«n  and  rlannnn — not  with  »  vinr  to 
aa^  joBt  Kppndt&oa  of  th«r  amiabilities  and  powers,  not  from  aoj  naooB- 
able  eatimatiou  <tf  their  Tirtnas  andTie«6,bat  from  aadflsh  qMt  af  reatraint 
and  snlgagatioD.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  weak  have  bewa  orerooae 
by  the  strong;  the  poor  bare  bean  of^oenedbf  the  ridi;- tin  igaonnthafo 
been  enslaved  bj  the  learned.  There  has  been  no  bannony,  «>  benoeeMi^, 
in  Qie  diSbrent  departmentB  (tf  sooiefy.  Instead  of  boilding  op  a  strnuUira 
of  immense  capaci^,  of  Test  and  varied  tendencies,  of  mnldlMonB  parts — 
dissimilar  bat  not  conflicting — it  has  grown  into  an  oi^nuisation  of  great  ex- 
tent and  vitali^,  but  with  all  the  elements  of  sbifb  and  discord  eonstantlj 
distorUng  its  equipoise  and  polari^.  Civiliution  in  this  waj  has  beeona 
fragmentary  and  antngonis&.  There  is  no  consent  between  ito  ^Ihrait 
parts  and  while  the  head  naj  be  in  the  light,  the  body  or  feet  are  stumbling 
in  shades  (A  impenetrable  dsrknesa.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ito  ooo- 
atitnent  elemento  ought  ia  have  been  less  raried,  or  more  drcomseribedi 
The  perfection  of  all  forma  consists  in  thdr  gre«t  variety  and  extent,  but 
these  would  be  practically  miachieTouB  and  desbiietiv^  without  b«og 
bound  together  by  accordance  and  harmony.  All  the  parts  of  a  perfect 
body  Doght  to  blend  together  in  the  most  beaatifhl  order.  Every  object  in 
nature  will  be  found  to  do  so,  when  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  onr  senses. 
It  ia  right  that  men  should  have  diffweut  spheres  assigned  them  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  evolving  their  aeparato  and  inherent  propensities  and  powers,  bat  U 
is  not  right  that  they  should  be  svrayed  to  a  particular  conrse  by  the  arl»- 
traiy  exactions  of  the  proud,  the  selfish,  and  the  videot  What  w«  have  to 
deplore  at  the  present  period  of  the  world  is,  that  one  half  of  society  is  de- 
prived of  light  and  knowledge  by  the  other  hal£  Bank  and  station  in  life 
are  meted  out  by  men,  not  according  to  merit,  but  according  to  the  work- 
ings  of  that  selfish  principle,  by  which  every  individual  wishes  to  stand  pre- 
eminent above  his  neighbor.  Thus  disorder  must  necessarily  pervade  the 
whole  mass  of  what  is  called  dvilised  society,  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
remuns  in  a  state  but  little  elevated  above  that  of  a  rode  and  semi-barba- 
rous people. 

What  if  this  ignorant  and  n^Iected  portion  of  our  race,  precipitated  as  it 
now  is  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wheel  that  nioves  socie^,  should  after 
awhile,  gain  the  ascendant,  and  be  Ibund  at  the  very  top  f  We  feel  little 
desire  to  utter  tlus  as  a  prediction,  and  only  claim  the  freedom  of  making  a 
su^estion  which  seems  in  no  small  degree  to  be  supported  by  strong  and  ra- 
tiotial  evidence.  The  world,  we  have  said,  is  but  beginning  to  (bel  the  vigor- 
ous qtproacbes  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  humanity,  and  is  just  making  the 
tran^tion  &t>m  a  condition  of  infiuitile  weakness,  into  one  of  strength,  ac- 
tivity, and  freedom.    Its  vlgoroiis  growth  and  development  are  viewed  with 
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Mtontshment  cTen  by  Baperficikl  thinkers ;  its  ever;  ixy  «chieTements  form 
a  proud  earnest  of  wbat  we  may  expect  hsnafter ;  Ha  mighty  moTementB 
are  begtnning  to  unsettle  the  creeds  and  maxims  of  by-gone  ages.  All  th< 
fbuntains  of  the  great  deep  of  knowledge  would  seem  to  b«  broken  ap,  and 
men,  it  is  hoped,  are  beginning  to  feel  tiie  effeets,  not  of  an  innndation  of 
errors  and  sophisms,  (although  sometiking  of  this  kind  moat  necessarily  ad- 
here to  every  first  attempt  at  improvement  and  refbim,)  bat  of  a  flood  <J 
plain  pracUeal  truth,  wbich  is  to  set  free  and  regenerate  the  world.  The 
migb^  object  is  now  beginning  to  be  avowed,  that  learning  oaght  to  be  ac- 
quired for  its  own  sake,  that  it  is  to  be  coldvated  as  a  means  of  multiplying 
ti)e  comforts  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  It  is  to  be  di- 
Tested  of  its  tawdry  ornaments  and  its  affected  stiffness ;  that  it  is  to  be 
stripped  of  its  pedantic  technicality  and  unmeaning  mystidsm ;  and  that  il 
is  to  Im  arrayed  In  lis  own  ample  garb  of  trath  and  nature,  without  affecta- 
tion and  without  hypocrisy.  Being  the  common  and  universal  concern  of 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  ia  to  be  made  accessible  to  aH. 
There  ia  to  be  no  monopoly  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge— in  the  meana 
of  Improving  the  heart  and  the  nndersiandiug— any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  Qod's  free  tir  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  is  to  be 
common  proper^,  and  the  one  object  umed  at  wiQ  be  not  so  much  how  to 
gain  it,  as  how  t6  make  a  proper  use  of  it 

Knowledge  is  power.  Let  ns  select  one  class  of  oar  lellow-eitizens  as  af- 
fording a  subject  worthy  of  its  highest  pretensions  of  snccessM  transforma- 
tion. We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title  of  a  book  on  the 
sabject  of  agriculture,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  observations  we  have 
Jnst  been  making,  we  will  forbear  all  remarks  on  the  book  itself  and  speak 
of  that  body  of  individuals  fbr  whose  benefit  it  was  more  particularly  com- 
pSed.  They  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  may  be  justly  regarded,  at  least 
in  the  estimation  of  thousands  of  their  fblIow-«itizens,  as  holdiDg  an  inferior 
station  amongst  classeH  of  mind  belonging  to  the  same  society.  They  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  much  severe  physical  labor,  Thar  confinement  to  re- 
mote agricaltural  districts,  cuts  them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  men  of 
higher  knowledge  and  more  intelligence.  For  the  same  reason,  tbey  are 
denied  the  use  of  books,  many  of  them  never  having  seen  any  thing  like  a 
respectable  library  in  their  lives,  and  having  received  an  impression  from 
their  earliest  childhood,  that  the  meana  and  sources  of  knowledge  are  not  in- 
tended for  them.  Their  very  appearance — the  hardness  of  their  hands ; 
their  ragged,  sunburnt  countenances ;  their  shuffling  gaits ;  their  boorish 
manners — is  agiunst  them.  Not  only  are  they  centered  as  having  no  le- 
gitimate claims  to  the  benefits  arismg  teem  the  arts  and  refinements  of  a 
civilized  state  of  society,  bat  as  being  wholly  incapable  of  onderstanding 
thdr  true  extent  and  meaning. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  condition  of  that  claw  of  men,  m  all  parts  of 
the  Ghristian  world,  who  are  practically  connected  with  the  operations  at 
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■gricnltonl  labw.  In  our  own  coontry,  and  indeed  in  ill  countries,  tluy 
compiiae  Qie  far  greater  proportion  of  the  antin  population,  on  whom  the 
energieB  and  resourceB  of  a  nation  do  or  ought  rnvnly  to  dopend.  With  dh 
they  exenuse  a  controlling  power  over  every  department  of  tLe  gorenunent 
To  them  ia  confided,  by  tho  fandamental  laws  of  the  State,  the  right  of 
choosing  our  civil  inagistr«t«&  By  their  sggr^ate  choice,  as  a  majwity  of 
the  whole  pe(9le,  thay  stamp  the  character  and  oomplezion  of  our  legisla- 
tive  bodies,  they  devat«  to  ofSce  the  highest  foiicldonariea  of  oar  nmntry, 
and  they  are  even  beginning  to  prescribe  the  rapadtiee,  both  moral  and  pro- 
fbssions],  of  oui  judiiual  ofQcers.  Strange  indeed  that  the  tqij  cbss  of 
men,  who  would  seem  to  poeseaa  the  least  in telligenoe,  and  who  are  soi^oBad 
to  need  it  least,  should  extrdse  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  li»oe  in  the 
goremment  For  what  dishonorable  purposes  of  individual  selfishness  and 
ambition  this  force  is  too  (rften  ^plied,  may  appear  in  whatfbllows. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  extended  regions  of  our  own  happy  rqniblic,  tbcr* 
are  one  hundred  millions  of  acren  of  land  that  in  process  of  time  may  be 
sabdned  by  tho  labor  of  man,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  sncceaafnl  cnUiT»- 
tion,  and  if  there  are  already  fire  millions  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pnrsDitB,  what  a  wide  field  for  reflection  and  comment,  are  theaa 
statements  calculated  to  present  I  The  impenetrable  forests  of  unexpltved 
and  unbounded  regions ;  the  immense  extent  of  rolling  plains  and  (racIcleaB 
prairies ;  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  vast  mountain-ranges ;  the  fertility 
of  a  great  extent  of  country  capable  of  being  reclaimed  from  riven  and  mo- 
rassea;  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousanda  of  acres  of  wild  and  unenlti- 
vated  soil,  that  are  being  transibrmed  into  gardens  like  those  of  the  Se^e- 
ridea ;  opoi  to  our  view  a .  prospect  of  wealth,  beauty,  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  wituessed.  This  prospect  is 
too  vast  and  onbonaded  to  be  comprehended  by  the  powers  of  an  ordinaiy 
intellect. 

But  the  most  interesting  question  of  all,  and  the  one  that  is  calculated  to 
excite  in  our  minds  the  greatest  degree  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  is  not  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  unbounded  treasures  of  wealth  and  magniflcema 
growing  out  of  the  cultivation  of  a  vast  and  fertile  continent  but  that  which 
r^ards  the  mental  and  moral  energies  of  a  people,  who  will  in  future  have 
secured  this  migbfy development  to  themselvaa  and  thur  children.  Inwh^ 
way  are  they  to  manage  and  eujoy  the  resources  and  profits  of  a  domain, 
more  varied  and  prodncUre  thu  any  that  has  ever  yet  bllen  to  the  lot  (rf 
mortal  menf  How  is  this  Eden  to  be  beat  watched  and  tended,  so  ss  to 
keep  away  &om  its  sacred  precincts  the  senMut  of  covetoosness  and  selflahncoa 
thatwouldotherwiseinvadeanddestroyitr  By  what  mysterioua  relationship 
between  the  inner  miud  of  mortals  and  the  ontwaid  ol^eots  around  th«n  is 
that  action  and  re&ction  to  be  beat  carried  on,  wUiA  will  insure  to  each  the  lull- 
eet  and  fkireat  growth  of  development  and  perfection  T  Certain  it  is  that  the 
internal  world  within  us  and  the  external  worid  aronnd  us,  must  mutaaUy 
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■Id  aad  aarirt  ««b  otter.  Wo  ooaU  not  Uto  without  objecta  on  which 
to  ezercJM  our  thooi^ts  and  afliMlions,  nor  woold  olgeets  be  whkt  Oiey 
■n  widKMit  tboogbti  ud  aSbctiona  to  promoto  their  growth  and  beanty. 
Hmto  was  asTor  jot  a&r  high  denlopmeot  of  eztwnal  order  without  a  corro- 
Bpm^Bg  hi^  development  of  internal  order,  nw  could  tiio  UHer  udst  fbr  any 
lenglhof  timebf  ItoelTwIthont  produdng  the  former.  Take  the  most  bar- 
barous of  oor  BpodsB,  and  placa  him  within  reach  of  tho  arta  and  reflnsmmts 
of  driUied  Ufa,  and  he  will  for  the  time  bdng  acquire  new  aensitionB,  if 
not  new  pereeptitma.  We  do  not  a^  that  ho  woold  immodiatoly  grow 
wiser,  or  better,  «r  happier;  that  he  would  arrive  at  Qio  pooaesrion  of  more 
taate^  at  ozerdae  ■  ftcol^  at  more  discernment  His  mward  feelfaig  ndgfat 
be  «  low;  his  sense  of  beantr  n^ht  be  so  dull ;  his  afllnl^  with  the  s^ 
ritual  worid  might  be  ao  &int  and  sluggish,  there  might  be  so  wide  a  dilKr- 
anoe  between  tha  sen8ati<ns  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  order  and  beatify  of 
things  around  him,  that  he  would  onlj  be  daided  and  bewildered  by  tits 
ozoeos  of  tight  to  wfaidi  he  was  «zpooed ;  bnt  allowing  for  all  the  pervardtms 
aad  diatortloDB  of  his  impaired  mratnl  constltnttoD,  ho  would  bsl  in  soma 
degraa  at  least  the  noUe  allianoe  of  his  nature,  and  Inatinctavelf  torn  towards 
those  more  raflned  eii}07ments  for  irtiich  be  was  orig^nallr  Intended. 

It  requires  no  gre«t  degree  of  judgment  to  disoover,  that  men  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  agricnltare  In  our  coontrj,  taken  as  a  dasB  from  amuig  thdr 
fbllow-dtiiens,  are  by  no  means  what  thej  ought  to  be.  Wo  have  already 
adverted  to  the  important  duties  thoy  are  called  to  ezoidse  In  relation  to 
our  p(ditlc*l  cn^nisations.  But  thcj  stand  in  oflier  relatfans  equally  im- 
portant to  the  gonsral  welAre  <tf  sodety.  dcr  form  the  great  body  and 
support  of  our  eedeidaBtkal  institnticms.  They  are,  in  many  '"■*""—,  the 
Ugotad  adlments  and  detbnders  of  the  nnmeTons  sects  into  which  the 
Ohnrch  is  divided ;  tar  however  pretai^tmless  and  unfeoncemed  they  may 
be  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  i&irB  of  a  eommunify,  they  never  foil  to  fol- 
low to  the  very  letter  the  theory  of  our  repablican  institotioiiB,  and  are 
loudest  in  th«r  cUmors,  andforemoat  ID  their  exertions,  whensv^  the  Church 
or  state  is  brought  in  question  before  them.  But  how  do  they  aeqnit  them- 
sdves  in  this  interminable  war&ref  It  could  hardly  be  suppoaed  with 
much  credit  to  themselves,  or  benefit  to  thdr  country.  In  both  instsnoes 
psrbqis  they  pay  too  mnoh  deference  to  tha  selfish  reqnisitioDS  of  their 
partj-bodfes,  and  however  much  they  may  boast,  as  thej  idten  do  boast,  of 
their  modentton  and  independence,  it  ia  not  to  be  concealed  that  th^  are 
the  dupes  of  designtog  men,  who  uae  them  for  their  own  puiposea  of  indi- 
vidual promotitm  and  benefli  And  here  we  would  spsak  with  tiie  utmost 
tendemesa  aad  f^ard  of  party  leadera  in  the  Ohnr^  We  do  not  mean 
that  th^  are  absolutely  bad  men — we  do  not  mean  that  ^uj  are  base  aad 
willed  moagh  to  exact  from  thrir  hearen  a  folth  whioh,  in  thdr  own  mindi, 
they  know  to  be  folse  and  bigoted.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  thanse^ra■ 
are  indiffereat  to  dogmas  which  Ihey  propound  as  bdng  issmtial  to  the  Ufo 
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mnd  Bocoritj  of  the  Ohorch ;  on  tlie  coatnrr,  ire  hkTe  no  donbt  Out  the 
great  nu^oritj  of  them  mHj  beliere  die^  ue  doing  Qod  eerrioe,  b^  leading 
their  followers  into  the  nurow  paths  of  selflshnesa  and  sectarianism..  Bnt 
this  ve  deplore  from  our  hearts-  And  hotrerer  tender  onr  regard  ms^  be 
tor  religions  teachers,  we  are  here  willing  to  confeas  that  we  hare  a  mve 
tender  regard  for  reli^on  itaeU|  fbr  that  sacred  Tidnme  whicli  repudiates  all 
aelflshnesa  and  all  bigotrj,  fbr  that  Dirine  Saviour  who  recogmsed  no  other 
standard  of  rel%ion  tiian  that  which  consists  in  love  to  Qod  an^  loTe  to  man. 
We  think  it  a  great  pity  that  any  otiier  religion  than  this  shonld  be  taogfat 
— that  an;  other  should  be  acknowledged— and  yet  we  can  not  help  fearing 
that  the  dass  of  men  of  whom  we  hare  been  speaking,  are  not  the  most 
sealoiu  either  in  regard  toits  defense  or  tts  pradJee.  They  are  oflen  taught 
to  believe  that  religion  consists  in  something  essentially  different,  something 
Indeed  which  tbe7  are  altogether  unable  to  comprehend  or  define,  bat  which 
perh^iB  th^  are  tempted  to  regard  with  the  more  reverence  and  re^Mct  on 
that  very  account.  I^ey  are  more  podtire  and  bigoted,  jost  in  proportica 
aa  Uiey  stand  more  in  need  of  rational  and  scriptnial  li^t  and  instraetion. 

Bnt  if  the  class  of  men  whose  vocation  it  is  to  till  the  earth,  and  labor  im 
onr  Cums,  are  tiiDS  li^e  to  be  mided  by  the  tewddngs  of  their  spiritual 
goides  and  instructors,  how  much  greater  is  the  deception  practised  <m  them 
by  the  political  demagogues  who  proftes  to  enlighten  them  in  the  arts  and 
duties  of  government.  Men  of  this  descriptdoo  are  very  often  the  meanest 
and  basest  that  infest  society.  The  agency  by  which  they  accompU^  their 
selflah  purposes  are  their  cmming  and  duplidt^ .  Their  self-importance  is 
owing  to  the  flwility  with  which  tliey  are  able  to  Impose  on  their  unsuspect- 
ing and  less  artinl  neighbors.  They  coqare  up  all  kinds  of  frightftil  phan- 
.  ttana  to  make  them  believe  that  their  rights  and  hljerties  are  in  danger,  and 
not  only  succeed  in  p«rsnadii%  them  that  what  they  have  so  eunningly  oaa- 
trired  is  a  real  evil,  but  that  they  themsdvw  have  been  the  real  and 
veritable  cham|don8  to  remove  and  destroy  it.  Nor  do  they  stop  here. 
They  appeal  to  their  baser  passions  and  capiditiee.  They  tempt  them  by 
holding  up  to  their  desires,  what  however  is  seldom  realized,  the  filling  of 
seme  pet^  public  office  as  a  reward  for  their  faithfulness  to  the  dominant 
bction.  The  poor  Nmpletoos  are  made  to  believe  not  only  that  they  may 
obtain  office,  bnt  that  ^ey  are  in  roali^  qualified  &r  discharging  its  duties. 
All  these  are  the  arts  by  which  intraested  partisBn-Ieadera  seek  to  enslave 
thdr  less  cunning  and  more  credulous  neighbors,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  these  arts  are  in  many  instances  bnt  too  successful. 

The  present  age  is  one,  aa  we  have  already  hinted,  of  extnordinary  men- 
tal fbrM  and  tendency,  and  the  agricultural  classes  have  not  Med  to  come 
In  fbr  a  share  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  everywhere  abroad.  But 
this  wpini,  we  oaa  not  doubt,  has  regarded  as  first  in  importance  thcar  phy- 
sical rather  than  th«r  moral  improvemenL  It  has  been  the  means  of  gath  v- 
ing  a  vast  amoimt  of  Btatietical  matter,  ezhiUting  the  oomparttiTo  viitae  of 
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diSerant  modes  of  ooltare,  ud  the  benefldil  effscta  resnltiiig  from  %  sdea- 
tifle  knowledge  of  the  priDdpIaa  od  which  the  art  of  cnltiTating  the  grotind  ia 
bued.  It  ums  at  snaljiiiig  the  constitaeat  properties  of  diffennt  «h1b— at 
■howing  the  inherent  tbrcea  bj  whioh  plants  are  propj^ated — and  at  pre- 
scribing the  beat  manner  of  supplying  these  forcea,  and  of  restoring  them 
again  to  the  soQ  alter  thej  haye  been  lost  This  spirit  seeks  to  provide  th« 
means  of  reddering  more  eSbotlTe  the  different  implements  bj  which  the 
ground  is  worked,  and  of  Improrbig  the  breed  of  our  dcHoestic  ml"!*]",  It 
has  even  gone  so  &r  as  to  establish  in  some  places,  schools  where  all  this 
knowledge  ma;  be  g^ed  by  the  help  of  competent  teachov.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  books  have  been  printed  on  flte  subject  of  agriculture— a  vast  number 
of  periodicals  hare  been  published  on  the  same  subject-important  agricol- 
tural  Bocietdea  have  been  instituted  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  indiTidual 
members — many  able  and  scientific  men  have  devoted  their  powers,  for  a 
lime,  exclusively  to  this  one  branch  of  practical  knowledge,  ^at  a  mi^ty 
change  in  the  whole  economy  of  this  sablime  art  will  soon  be  experienced 
— that  important  results  of  mtHoentons  oonseqnenoo  to  the  human  &mily 
will  soon  be  felt— iw  mie  who  baa  beetot^  the  alightut  attention  on  the 
adranoee  already  made,  can  for  a  moment  donbL  Another  and  another  stop 
is  daily  taken  in  the  onward  progreaa  of  improremoit — a  more  emphatic  im- 
pulse is  reoeived  at  each  stage  of  the  [«>ceediDg— a  more  decided  change  is 
ooming  over  the  whole  &ce  of  nature.  But  this  only  renders  what  we  have 
yet  to  say  in  a  very  high  degree  true  and  ngnifioant. 


OUR    OCEAN    STEAM    MARINE: 

SHALL    MONOPOLY    BE    ALLOWED    TO    STKAKGLE    IT? 

It  is  one  thing  to  undertake  the  sostenance  of  a  helpless  inftnt  during 
the  years  of  its  necessary  dependence,  and  quite  another  to  find  ovr  protege 
resolved  to  saddle  us  wiUi  the  burden  of  its  permanent  support.  The  mat- 
ter becomes  stiD  more  grievous  when  our  fbrmer  generoaty  is  made  the  pre- 
text for  continued  alms,  and  every  fresh  gratuity  is  regarded  as  a  bond  for 
flirther  and  increaang  help. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  the  ablest  political  ecoaomists  whether,  under 
any  circumstances,  (except  in  a  case  of  ibreign  interference,)  the  govern- 
meat  of  a  country  should  meddle  with  the  aSuta  of  commerce.  No  under- 
taking, they  contend,  which  promises  a  return  commensunte  to  the  outlay 
involved,  is  beyond  the  capacities  of  individual  mercantile  enterprise.  When 
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tho  neoeaaitieB  of  tnde  Mcnmolate  to  a  ceitain  helgtit,  thsj  wfll  orwflow 
through  thor  natnnl  chmnrin,  and  nliere  thutuBlTM  h;  th«  ineritahfe 
Uwa  of  deaumd  and  anppl; ;  until  thej  Aom  reached  that  heigiit,  it  is  a 
mate  of  time  and  monej  to  pim^  &an  over  bj  goremniantal  help— « 
waste,  they  aay,  and  aomethtng  irotMl  For  the  artifidal  exhanetion  pro- 
venta,  and  moat  fiy  erer,  while  continued,  prereni  the  natural  accnmalation 
of  hnltfaf  indhridoal  entn^riae ;  and  tiie  longer  the  artifldal  admnloa  ia 
^iplfed,  the  heaTier  wHl  be  tiie  reftction  and  oollqiBe  on  its  withdrawal 

What  Bopreme  folly  it  is  to  alledgo  that  a  speonlatioii  is  aoTaat  and  espm- 
dre,  and  yet  of  such  notioiial  importsace,  that  gOTonunent  must  step  in  to 
feed  the  nonage  of  the  Inftnt  Hercalee  with  pap  from  its  ezhaoatless  treaa- 
nry  I  If  the  prqject  really  poasesws  the  fanportance  dvtned  fi>r  It,  ngthiag 
ia  surer  than  that  the  selfish  interests  of  the  people  will  compel  them  to  sop- 
port  it :  and  what  Is  the  wealth  which  the  sleepless  Guthrie  guards  com- 
pared to  that  ^tribnted  amot^  the  private  pockets  of  the  nation  T  Why, 
the  whole  year's  revenue  of  the  United  States  wonld  not  equal  the  amoont 
which  ohangeB  hands  in  Wall  street  in  the  coarse  of  any  average  week  I 

When  the  nascent  villagea  of  Sqnashtown  and  Hnckaback  acquire  soffl- 
dent  trade  to  make  a  railroad  profitable,  tiie  railroad  will  assuredly  be  built ; 
but  until  then  Ihey  must  content  themselves  with  the  well-woin  "  plank," 
or  ancient ."  corduroy."  Onwhatprmdpleofrigbt  should  the  whole  Union 
be  taxed  to  gratifr  the  prematore  propenrify  for  bst  travel  entert^ned  by 
the  citisens  of  these  two  sample  villages  T  Once  let  it  be  known  that  the 
Qeneral  Qoveniment  will  lend  its  aid  to  any  local  enterprise  which  it  deemi 
of  "national  Importance,"  and  we  shall  shortly  have  it  demonstrated  Qal 
the  existence  of  America  depends  on  the  liberal  production  of  those  wooden 
nutmegs,  shoe-peg  oats,  and  papier  maehi  hams,  M  which  Connecticnt  is 
justly  &med. 

But  by  tu  the  most  dangeroos  feature  of  the  matter  lies  in  this,  that 
wherever  Government  affords  "  material  aid,"  it,  in  ftct,  creates  a  monopoly 
by  doing  away  with  the  possibility  of  competition  on  equal  terms,  like 
man  who  stole  the  materials  and  made  the  brooms  >'i'»^H',  oonld  not  com- 
pete with  the  superior  rascal  who  stole  them  ready-made :  nor  can  the  pri- 
vate manu&cturer  who  sells  at  the  very  lowest  living  profit,  snstun  hinudf 
fbr  any  lengtii  of  time  ag^nst  a  rival  who  can  let  his  goods  go  a  trifle 
nnder  cost  and  then  make  up  the  deficit  by  a  ch«k  on  the  national  treas- 
ury. 

In  the  outset  of  this  article  we  made  a  special  exception  in  fitvor  of  Gov- 
ernmental tid,  where  anch  was  called  ibr  by  the  interference  of  a  IbreigD 
power ;  and  thus— to  use  the  most  familiar  filustratian — if  England  should 
decree  a  bounty  of  £10  sterling  per  ton  on  the  manu&cture  of  j><i;n«r  macU 
bams,  we  see  not  bow  America  could  compete  with  her  unless  sustuned  by 
a  corresponding  largess.  To  speak  more  gravely  of  a  grave  a&ir — it  was 
perfectly  excusable  (thoi^  not  wise  in  the  abBtnct)  Ibr  the  United  States 
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to  cneoQT^e  our  ocean  Btesm  marine  in  i(s  inbncj',  by  &  contzaet  abnilar  to 
tlut  which  wu  made  between  tlie  British  Goremment  and  the  propiieton 
<tf  the  Canard  Kne  of  stoamships  as  matter  as  tizteen  jears  ago.  It  ma  not 
wise  in  the  abstnict,  as  ia  prared  bj  the  &ct  that  the  Odlins  line,  aAet  all 
the  kaoa  and  adrauoeB  made  to  it— after  its  jetriy  apivopriationa  hare  been 
adnnoed  from  the  romid  Bom  of  |S8S,000,  the  terraa  of  its  original  mim 
contract,  to  the  moDstrons  amount  of  $858,000,  the  Ime  ia  at  thia  moment 
in  a  mora  crippled  and  leas  ht^wfol  eondithm  than  when  the  "Atlantic,"  ita 
first  steamship,  was  launched  m  the  6th  of  April,  18S0.  Bj  its  present 
oontraet,  the  line  ia  bound  to  make  twentf-mz  ronnd  trips  ^m*  tmnum,  and 
its  compenntion  tix  this  mul  Berrioe  amonnts,  as  will  be  seen,  to  $88,000 ' 
per  trip.  The  Oonard  line  receirea  bnt  $18,4160  per  trip,  and  jet  it  has 
prospered  &r  better ;  wbQe  nombeis  of  ocean  steamers,  totallj  independent 
of  the  ud  of  anj  goremment  whiterer,  have  discharged  thrar  daties  qnite 
as  wen  as  these  official  lines,  and  amassed  lai^  fbrtnnes  for  their  proprie- 
tors. 

Truth  is,  that  a  habit  of  reliance  on  the  national  appropriations  begets  a 
system  of  extravagance  and  waste  which  soon  exhausts  the  mnniflcent  hdp 
extended,  He  pradence  and  economj  which  form  the  main  spring  of  pii- 
rate  enterprise  are  lost  right  of;  and  the  monopolists,  like  the  redpients  of 
all  other  eleemoayoary  aid,  soon  learn  to  depoid  excluaireljand  as  a  matter 
of  r^t  upon  the  national  bonntj. 

The  queation  now  to  be  con^dered  is,  whether  we  BhaQ  oontinne  to  saddle 
OnrselTea  penoanentlj  with  the  snstsinment  of  a  monopoly  which,  the  longer 
borne,  becomes  more  helpless  and  oppresdTe.  The  Teto  power  lodged  in 
the  bands  of  the  Executive  was  never  made  to  do  nobUr  or  more  tnilj 
democratic  service  than  when  it  was  employed  to  crash  the  aadadona 
attempt  recently  made  by  this  line  to  fasten  its  irrevocable  maintenance  on 
the  Treasnry  for  the  next  tulf-doaen  years  to  come.  The  bill  to  make  the 
OoUins  appropriation  permanent  and  irrepealable,  was  cunningly  advanced 
by  the  English  mmopoUats  who  h<dd  the  greater  part  of  the  company's 
■took,  at  a  time  when  much  sympathy  was  JnsUy  fbit  for  the  gentleman  to 
whom  an  honor  is  due  aa  the  pioneer  of  our  ocean  m^  steamship  service — 
the  domestic  bereavement  of  Hr.  E.  E.  Collins  was  nude  the  pretext  for 
one  of  the  most  anconstitutional  demands  erer  advanced,  to  wit,  that  one 
Congress  should  vote  away  the  money  of  its  successor,  and  that  the  nation 
should  be  bound  in  advance  to  pay  the  sum  of  $8S8,000  per  annum  to  the 
OoUins  line  until  the  yearlSflO.  From  the  infliction  of  this  grievous  burden 
and  wrong  the  veto  of  President  Pierce  done  delivered  us. 

These  appropriations  were  advocated  and  are  only  defensible  on  the 
ground  that  some  such  assistance  was  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of 
eommerce  in  an  untried  and  dangerous  direction ;  but  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  period  of  such  necessity  has  gone  by,  and  that  the  grant  which  was 
meant  to  foster,  now  practicaUy  debars  the  legitimate  development  of  enter- 
prise, surely  it  is  time  to  see  about  its  revocation. 
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A  propodUon  has  been  kid  before  Congreea  by  »  geutletnui  of  kdeqiuU 
ctpiUl  and  extended  experience  in  the  conduct  of  ocean  ateun  Yeeeels,  vho 
propoeea  to  render  the  same  amount  of  mail  aeirice  performed  by  the  Ool- 
Uds  line  for  a  compensation  of  $13,680  the  round  trip — a  little  more  than 
half  what  we  now  pay,  and  the  predse  sum  which  is  paid  to  Uie  Canard 
line  hy  the  British  Government 

This  offer  of  aerrice  and  demand  for  compensation  is  not  based  upon  the 
plea  that  private  enterprise  is  inadequate  to  carry  out  so  vast  a  bnaineoi : 
on  the  contraiy,  the  proposer  clearly  declares  ibaA,  in  his  opinion,  all  Bach 
national  appropriations  are  ni^ust  and  uncalled  for,  and  that  the  (mlj  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  Government  should  be  a  stipulated  price  for  eveiy 
letter  carried.  But  he  has  made,  during  the  past  year,  the  practical  experi- 
ment of  eatabliBbing  a  regular  line  of  steamships  between  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that,  while  an  independent  line  would  be 
amply  able  to  sustain  itself  and  pay  a  handsome  profit  out  of  its  legitimate 
receipts,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  vun  for  any  individual  to  compete 
with  a  monopcJy  which  draws  near  a  million  of  dollars  every  year  &om  the 
national  txeasury  I  He  compIaioB,  and  with  jostice,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
seas  is  practically  infringed  by  such  a  grant;  and  that  the  improvemeuta 
and  economy  which  an  equal  competition  is  everywhere  certain  to  evoke, 
are  held  in  abeyance  by  the  system  which  confers  on  a  single  company  the 
power  to  crush  all  rivalB.  He  proposes  to  run  a  semi-monthly  aaH,  alter- 
nating with  the  vessels  of  the  Collins  line,  and  thus  establishing  a  weekly 
communication  with  Europe.  Surely  our  Government  needs  not  to  be  told 
that  the  necessities  of  trade  have  long  since  called  for  these  increased  &dli- 
ties;  and  that  nothing  but  the  practical  monopoly  created  fay  the  preposter- 
ous grant,  prevents  the  supply  which  would  otherwise  follow  the  demand  as 
a  tt^g  of  course.  The  compensation  of  816,G80  per  round  trip,  without 
which  his  experience  teaches  him  it  would  be  run  to  enter  into  competitioa, 
is  only  necessitated  by  the  Act  that  the  Cunard  company  receive  that 
amount  from  the  British  Government  while  the  Collins  line  dips  its  hand 
into  the  American  strong-box  for  neariy  twice  the  sum ;  and,  finally,  he 
declares  himself  satisfied  and  anxious  that  all  compensation,  other  than  th^ 
accruing  for  actual  service  rendered  in  carrying  the  mails,  shall  cease  when- 
ever a  compact  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments for  a  mutual  cessation  of  these  ocean  steamship  bounties.  It  is 
not  help  he  asks  of  the  American  Govemmenti  he  requires  neither  loans 
nor  advances  (as  did  the  Collins  line)  to  aid  him  in  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  of  6000  tons  which  he  is  now  adding  to  his  line :  his  simple  petitioa 
is,  that  he  may  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Atlantic  m^  serrice 
of  Great  BrilaJD,  and  receive  about  one  half  the  sum  now  pud  to  the  Ameri- 
can monopoly  for  performbg  the  same  amount  of  service. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  an  offer  which  is  every  way  so  advantageous  and  lib- 
eral— so  well  calculated  to  develop  our  marine  resources  to  thur  full  cqia- 
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djf,  kod  gain  for  our  oaetn  ateuBerB  tbkt  aupntoMj  which  is  at  length 
accwrded  to  our  dipper  ehipa  and  padceta — most  meet  with  some  sinistor 
and  secret  opposition,  if  it  be  not  at  once  accepted  f  There  is  always  this 
danger  in  monopolies,  Uiat  the  vast  Teeonrcea  placed  at  th^  command  m^ 
be  perrerted  to  the  perpetuation  of  their  frmadnlent  and  irtespondble 
power. 

Looked  at  in  another  light,  ttis  matter  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Our 
DaTj  is  by  no  means  commensiirate  to  the  needs  in  which  a  rupture  with 
any  foreign  power  would  involTO  us ;  in  snch  an  emei^ncy  we  would  be 
compelled  to  look  for  immediate  support  to  Uiose  Tsst  ocean  steamers  which 
might  BO  easily  be  cobTerted  into  vessels  either  of  war  or  transport  It 
therefore  becomes  us  to  encourage  their  increase,  and  see  to  it  that  "  no 
Qoremment  monopoly  or  special  patronage  shall  repress  indiTidnal  energy 
and  check  free  competition  in  this  great  fleld  of  enterprise,  a  day  beyond 
the  period  when  legitimate  trade  and  a  fair  and  adequate  compensation  for 
mail  service,  shall  be  sufficient  to  gnetain  this  branch  of  our  steam  marine." 
Let  it  be  dearly  understood  that  the  present  proposition  insinuates  no 
r^roach  against  Uie  Collins  luie,  nor  seeks  to  deprive  that  line  of  any  of  its 
existing  advantages.  Owing  to  the  &ct  that  it  was  the  first  established,  and 
has  met  with  heavy  and  unexpected  losses,  it  seems  very  possible  that  it 
could  not  now  be  continued  with  a  less  donation  than  that  of  $38,000  per 
'  round  trip,  which  it  now  receives^or  is  it  asked  that  this  grant  should  be 
either  withdrawn  or  diminished.  The  present  proposer  b  content  to  bade 
his  ready  capital  and  more  prudent  control  against  these  heavy  odds,  pro- 
vided that  he  he  allowed  for  performing  a  similar  service  one  half  the  sum 
wbtcb  the  monopoly  now  draws. 

The  simple  statement  of  this  case  is  the  best  argument  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  its  support  Opposed  as  we  are  to  all  monopolies,  and  in  fitvor 
of  free  trade,  (wherever  the  interference  of  a  foreign  government  does  not 
call  for  retaliatory  measnres,)  we  trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  accepting 
an  offer  which  is  fraught  with  such  manifest  and  ftr-reaching  advantage. 
Wo  practically  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  all  other  competitors  when 
we  strew  the  track  of  one  favored  line  with  gold  from  the  national  treasury. 
Let  competition  be  introduced,  and  the  improvements  which  now  advance  at 
the  slow  will  of  a  monopoly,  will  be  quickened  into  active  life  by  the  jealous; 
of  ambitious  rivals.  The  appropriation  which  originally  fostered  the  infimcy 
of  our  ocean  steam  marine  has  been  perpetuated  and  increased  beyond  its 
natural  limit,  and  i|  now  the  greatest  barrier  and  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  national  advancement  Let  us  plaoe  our  own  dtiuni  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  Great  Bribdn,  and  trust  to  our  superior  enterprise 
and  Ingenuity  to  complete  the  rest  Monopolies  are  oligarchic,  privil^ed, 
and  anti-DemocraUc  in  their  very  nature,  and  we  can  not  guard  ourselves 
too  vigilantly  against  their  encroachments. 
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PBAoisugdedl  Roll  np  the  mtp  of  Earope.  Stay  a  little.  Theworcb 
of  Pitt  may  need  some  alteration.  TTuroUit:  spread  it  oat:  laj  royal 
weights  upon  each  cwner  tb  keep  it  from  oorling  op.  Fetch  rote,  and 
(qaare,  and  dtviijer*— particQlarly  the  dividers.  Those,  probably,  irill  be  tike 
order  noir.  'Tia  bnt  a  mooth  aiace  ne  expresaed,  or  r&ther  hinted,  a  doDbt 
of  the  eotjre  sooceaB  of  the  Peace  Confereacea  at  Paris.  It  appears,  how- 
erer,  that  we  were  misUkoD.  We  were  ia  error.  Be  it  so.  We  are  not 
above  oonfeeeiog  it  We  will  fruildy  confess  that  we  rated  Russia  at  a 
higher  figure  than  she  seems  willing  to  asseea  her  own  valne  at.  We  were 
onwilliDg  to  believe,  that  after  reverses  so  few  and  trifling,  oompared  to  the 
magnitude  of  her  empire  and  the  grandeur  of  the  stake  for  which  she 
played ;  so  toatehed  as  she  was,  and  with  the  world  spectator  of  the  game — 
she  would  so  easily  sbondoa  it  to  her  adversaries.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Bhehaa.  Perhaps!  Howt  yoa  ezol^m,  still  donbtfull  la  itnot  "un/at( 
acBOmpli  ?"  Ess  not  the  Jewelled  eagle's  feather  been  already  dipped  in  Ink, 
and  the  momeatons  act  acoomplished !  Does  not  that  illustrioos  and  Ihrioe- 
renowned  implement,  henoefortb  and  for  ever  more  famoas  than  the  pen  of 
Cid  Hornet  Benengeli  himself,  repose  after  the  Ubor  which  has  given  peace 
to  half  tbe  world,  amoDgst  the  rarities  of  Engenie's  oabinett  Pent-etret 
Eipponai,  as  quoted  bj  a  learned  Frenchman,  says,  "Une  ftTnme  ionnc  dam 
fflori  deux  jown  dt  hoahewn  celvi  on  il  Fcpouia,  edui  ou  il  I'enteire."  Two 
such  happy  days  the  Allies  have  already  enjoyed,  that  upon  which  the 
"enUirttt  cordUUe"  was  established  betwlit  France  and  Great  Brittun,  and 
that  upon  which  peaoe  was  signed  with  Russia.  Two  oQters,  not  so  jocund 
for  England,  may  be  in  reBerve-*--that  npon  whioh  the  "  mtrints  cordialt"  ia 
dissolved  betwixt  herself  and  Franoe,  and  the  next,  when  it  is  established 
between  France  and  Rnssia,  DoesanyonebeUevethatLoulsNapoleonwiU 
relax  hts  bold  open  the  "  uck  man,"  or  that  he  will  be  too  honest  to  dkare 
hlsesUtest  Is  he  not  fdthful  to  all  the  tradltiona  of  the  first  empire! 
Does  he  not  remember  that  his  ITnole  said :  "  At  Acre  Sir  Sidney  South 
made  me  miss  my  destjny — withoat  that  I  sboold  have  turned  tbe  flank  of 
Europe,  and  taken  her  rotten  instjtutiona  in  the  rear  I"  Let  us  pause  and 
listen.  Things  are  not  settled  yet.  For  a  time  there  will  be  quiet,  no 
doubt,  and  during  that  time  England  and  my  Lord  Clarendon  will  have 
Idsure  to  attend  to  lu.  Umphl  Would' it  not  have  been  better  to  have* 
settled  that  Central  American  question  and  the  Crampton  enlistment  diffi- 
culty whilst  she  had  her  hands  foil  with  Russia  !    We  aak  in  all  hunuH^, 
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fbr  we  are  bnt  niaple  reviewere.  We  are  not  the  great  and  wIm  of  the  , 
•artb.  We  look  abont  with  onr  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  ears,  howerer, 
and  try  «oDcliuionB  eometunee — wdghing  the  present  In  the  balanoee  of  the 
paat— and  we  find  that  in  limner  times,  whw  he  who  mi^t  posalblj  be 
jroar  enemy  was  embroiled  in  a  war  of  onoertain  issue,  it  was  not  thoDght 
wise  to  wait  till  he  oame  out  oonqneror  before  yon  took  Bnreties  from  htm 
for  his  good  bebaTior  to  youwards,  " JTotu  otwn*  diangi  toiU  mIo,"  Bo  be 
it  There's  a  sweet  little  ohernb  who  sits  op  aloft  to  look  out  for  Tankee- 
dom,  and  we  are  not  hjsUsioal  abont  the  fbtnre.  Bat  peace  is  ilgned,  and 
an  Ibrdgn  afiUn  merge  thMnaelvea  in  that  one  sentenoa.  Specnlation  as  to 
ita  tfeota  are,  Jnst  now,  merely  idle.  We  shall  soon  see  and  know  them. 
Tm  then  let  as  potMta  onr  aoids  in  patience. 

Already  the  Boaowgee  of  the  EagUsh  press  be{^  to  make  a  personal 
applioation  (rf  British  snooess  apinst  Rnsaia  to  the  rdatiombip  at  present 
uisting  between  England  and  the  United  Statea,  Of  al)  days  in  the  year, 
this  paternal  reproof  artiole  finds  a  place  in  the  oolnmna  of  the  Tinu$,  on 
the  let  day  of  ApriL  Dii  awrtUt  omen.  Rossis,  says  the  Timta,  has  been 
bnmbled.  A  glgantio  folly  led  HosalB  to  eappose  herself  exempt  from  the 
eonunon  lot  and  oommon  law  of  nationa.  The  babble  baa  bnrst^i  Her  dream 
of  Irreristible  power  and  endless  dominion  has  Iwen  nidely  dispelled.  The  Brit- 
ish lion  has  pnt  his  paw  npon  the  neok  of  the  Great  Bear  of  the  Kortb,  and 
Bmin  has  been  oonqaered.  He  has  come  to  see  tlut  he  Is  good  only  for  a  very 
tame  bear  indeed;  abear  tobe  led  byEnglbb  bear-wards,  and  todance  to  John 
Boll's  pipe.  This,  the  Timn  says,  is  history ;  and  as  history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,  oor  good  Mend  bids  as  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  di- 
gest the  wholesome  lessons  of  this  new  chapter  in  Oxa  English  lltorgy.  Wt 
hare  been  very  friendly  with  Russia.  We  are  bid  to  look  sharp  or  we  may  be 
asked  onr  reasons  for  this  "enteinte  eordiaie"  We  hare  been  a  brother  of 
Bnsei*  "in  boundless  pretennon  and  iperaal  immunity;"  that  is,  we  hare 
not  permitted  England  to  search  oor  ships  bn  the  high  seas.  "  So  far  from 
taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  onr  compeer,  we  are  verging  to  the  same 
nicldol  folly."  We  are  "  seeking  war  in  wanton  defianoe,  with  the  sole  and 
avowed  object  of  aaenming  a  political  position  above  all  the  rat  of  the 
worldl"  Good  gmoions,  Maxt  (F.  Strobelt)  What  a  nation  of  territtle 
ftUowB  we  ara  We  are  growing  out  of  onr  clothes.  We  are  wantonly 
seeking  war  with  that  peaceable  and  most  Christian  Qaeen  of  Great  Britain. 
We  are  standing  npod  a  predpioe  below  which  roll  the  fiery  snrges  of  Eng- 
lish wrath  and  sm^  beer.  RiUt  la.'  is  the  word  from  the  grand  oonservo- 
tor  of  the  world ;  from  the  ally  of  Anstria  against  Hnngary ;  from  the  peo^ 
who  etood  tamely  by  when  nnhappy  Poland  fell,  and  royal  robbers  psrted  her 
raiment  amongst  them ;  from  the  government  whose  cannon  sopportad  King 
.  Bombs;  fivmthedevBgtator<tfIreIaDd;  fi^>m  the  tyrants  of  India;  from  that 
hnge  impostlinme  whioh  has  been  for  ages  a  blot  of  blood  and  falsehood  npon 
the  history  of  the  world.    Stop  I  she  cries  to  America.    Away  with  your 
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pretenBiona  to  be  »  power  among  natioiiB.  Submit  to  Qie  right  of  search ; 
abondoD  the  doctrine,  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods;"  apolt^ze  to  omr 
lo^al  Crstnpton  fbr  hsTiDg  the  impertinence  to  find  hito  ont ;  sabmit  to 
BriUsh  colonization  and  annexation  in  Central,  and  British  reoniitiiig  in 
North  America,  and  we  will  have  the  magnanimity  to  overlook  the  orima 
of  yonr  being  Demooratio  Repnblioans :  &il  to  do  any  of  theae  things  and 
we  will  t«aoh  70a  the  leaaon  we  have  taoght  Rosaial  That,  gentlemen  of 
tiie  Jarj,  is  the  immediate  and  blessed  result  of  the  Peace  Gonferencea  at 
Paris,  BO  &r  as  America  and  American  interests  are  concerned.  Who  shall 
say  that  England — constitntionsl  England — la  not  onr  best  fHeod,  and  the 
beet  friend  of  free  institntiona,  after  that  t  What  American  will  not  r^oioe 
to  see  oar  government  make  the  amende  honorable  to  my  Lord  Clarendon 
and  Mr.  Crampton,  and  kneel  an  hnmble  Boitor,  for  permission  to  live  a  lit- 
tle longer,  on  the  steps  of  Victoria's  throne  I  Of  oonrge  it  will  get  np  very 
early  b  the  morning,  and  do  it  before  it  saya  ita  prayers ;  for  why  ehonld 
we  supplicate  Heaven,  when  England  claims  to  be  the  god  of  this  world  T 
No;  let  ns  be  wise;  let  ns  abandon  onr  follies;  let  ns  reoogniza  whilst  yet 
is  tlie  accepted  time,  the  peril  of  our  poaiUon ;  let  ua  confess  and  ask  absolu- 
tion, that  we  may  live  a  little  longer,  and  have  time  to"oreep  nndw  ber 
huge  legA  and  peep  abont  to  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves  I" 
Let  us  glance,  however,  tor  a  moment  at  onr  affldrs. 

D  O  M^E  STIC. 
That  eternal  saljeot  of  Kansas  has  come  up  in  every  possible  shape.  It 
is  the  last  hobby  of  de^airing  Eanatioiam,  across  whose  path  the  shadow  ctf 
the  great  Democratic  army,  moving  to  the  conquest  of  I8S6,  already  pro- 
jects itself:  it  is  the  last  hobby  of  Seward,  Greeley,  Hale,  Giddings,  Ohaae, 
Sumner — et  id  gmut  omtu — and  they  are  bonnd  to  ride  it  to  dentb.  Hap- 
pily for  this  goodly  land,  they  are  precisely  the  people  who  do  ride  to  deadi 
whatever  unhappy  beast  their  evil  weight  may  cross.  The  speeches  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Wright,  of  TeoDeseee,  and  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stepbena,  of  Georgia, 
delivered  In  the  Honee  of  Representatives,  March  lltb,  1866,  and  Ux. 
Clay,  of  Alabama,  in  the  Senate,  April  Slst,  ore  phdn,  etraightfotward, 
legal  argnmenta  On  the  side  of  truth,  logic,  and  good  governmoit 
they  eibanst  the  subject.  In  common  with  the  Democracy  of  the  IJmoa, 
they  aim  at  onoe  to  eatabltah  right,  and  "  to  pour  oil  npon  the  tronbled 
waters."  "OorB  is  a  government  of  laws,"  says  Stephens.  "It  diall 
continoe  to  he  so,"  Bay  the  Democracy.  Ueeuears  the  African  BepnV 
licans,  let  ns  see  whioh  are  the  stronger,  yoa  or  we.  If  yon,  then  &reweU 
for  ever  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  welfare  of  America.  H  we— we,  the 
Democracy — we  the  trne  conservative  element  of  the  Republic — we  who 
alone  uphold  the  right  of  self-government  and  the  ability  of  t^n  to  govern 
themselves — then  peace  will  wheel  her  hroad-winged  flight  around  our  ban- 
ner, and  all  be  safe.    Look  to  it,  fellow-Democrtts.    Watch  the  agitatora 
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eIosel7.  Tbey  are  aly  and  deaperata.  Block  Bepablicanism  aims  at  a  ooi- 
UtiOQ  with  Know-Nothlngiam.  Baapeot  the  gifia  they  offer.  It  is  a  marriage 
between  night  and  hell,  and  teema  with  an  nnstghdy  brood  of  monstera — 
tiling*  portentoDaly  oomponnded  of  the  bat  and  the  devil  I  Wstoh  1  Bead 
Senator  Dongla*'  able  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Territoriea.  Ton  will 
be  fbrtjfied  bj  It,  and  armed  at  the  same  time  vith  strong  weapons  sgainst 
fiuiati<»Bm.  We  had  intended  to  rerlew  Ur.  Senator  Seward's  speech  on  the 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  but  oar  spaoe  forbids.  Let  ns  saj  of  it,  in 
»  word,  that  it  has  the  nnenyiable  merit  of  being  one  of  &e  most  elaborate 
efforts  of  speual  jdeadiDg,  bine  It^o,  and  reckless  asserldon,  which  even 
that  gentlemaD,  &mons  as  he  is  for  that  kind  of  manaf^tare,  has  ever  pr<y- 
daced.  Speaking  of  tlie  great  exemplar  of  all  frantio  follies  and  isms,  re- 
minds na  of  that  modem  institoldon  in  literature,  which  appeara  to  be  the 
model  npon  which  political  frantioiam  ahapea  ita  style ;  namely : 

The  FauiTio  la  a.  Siyll. — We  have,  and  ought  to  have^  the  most  pro- 
(bnnd  respect  for  Jonrnalism ;  for  we  were  joamalists  ourselves  before  aa- 
oending  to  the  graver  dignity  of  the  monthly  and  the  review.  We  mention 
this  to  disarm  oar  after-striatnrea  of  any  senhlanoe  of  Ul-natnre ;  for,  in 
tmth,  however  we  may  detest  the  spoken  -"frantio,"  we  are  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  editorial  kiodnesa  to  all  printed  things;  and  feel  some 
hope  that  the  mere  mention  of  it  will  enfflce  to  oorrect  an  evil  of  which 
the  following  are  fidr  examples. 

We  picked  up  a  oommercdal  paper  a  few  evenings  since — a  paper  whose 
reli^ons  tone  is  strictly  sound,  and  whose  reports  of  the  pork  and  ootton- 
markets  it  wonld  be  heresy  to  dsoy,  FeeUng  weary  and  desirons  of  sleep, 
we  opened  the  editorial  oolnmna,  and  assumed  a  recumbent  position.  We 
^anoed  at  the  headings  of  the  articles ;  bnt,  for  once,  the  intended  sedative 
became  a  very  active  tonlo.  Wliat  mortal  man  conld  close  bis  eyes  with  a 
paragraph,  having  this  title,  onread  before  him? 

"  Aaim  of  Compound  InUrut ;  A  man  S,000,000  yean  «^ age. <" 

[Bemember,  thia  appeared  in  a  paper  diatiogniabed  for  the  acooraoy  of  ita 
oommerual  fignrea,  and  the  soundness  of  its  religions  views.]  It  oom- 
menoed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  wonderAil  results  of  compound  arithmetio — 
meotioDed  ihe  well-kocwn  fable  of  the  horse-shoe  nails,  and  alluded  to  the 
Inwedible  sum  whioh  a  penny  put  oat  at  six  per  tent  in  the  time  of  oar 
Lord,  woold  now  unonnt  to.  Having  thos  paved  the  way  for  the  mystery 
of  iniquity,  it  concluded  by  stating  ita  belief  that "  If  Professor  Eolloway 
were  individually  allowed  even  one  jwr  cent  of  life  on  the  years  his  Uni- 
versal Remedies  have  rescued  patients  from  the  grave,  he  oonld  not  possibly 
daoease  fbr  Hia  next  two  million  years  I" 

The  reader,  if  a  sympathetic  one,  may  &noy  our  feelings  on  the  ooosdon. 
'ntrowing  down  tills  paper  in  disgust,  we  picked  np  another,  where  a  pro- 
ject fbr  a 
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irresiBtibl;  arrested  our  ftttention.  After  »  deaoriptioD  of  tiie  surveys  now 
being  m&de  b7  Stephenaon  and  Sir  John  McNeil  fiir  the  Tnnnel  BsHraad 
between  Fr&noe  and  Eaglaod,  it  voond  np  bj  Bsanring  ns  that "  the  snocaM 
which  has  attended  the  effiirta  of  one  man"  (T.  HoUoway,  of  oonrse  1}  "  to 
diffuse  bis  infalUble  medicines  among  all  the  tribee  and  nations  of  the  earth," 
fbllj  warranted  the  belief  that  Amerioa  and  England  oombmed,  oonld  bdU 
Bodi  a  subter-poeania  tniinel  as  the  title  hod  in  contemplation  I 

Henoefbrth  we  shall  careftUlf  avoid  all  paragprapbs  with  frantio  headings 
Indeed  the  editors  who  uther  write  or  permit  their  insertion,  should  be  in- 
dioted  for  "obt^niQg  attention  nDder&lsepret«nsee."  If  they  really  eater- 
tun  a  high  opioioa  of  these  remedies,  or  of  an  j  other  of  the  scores  of  things 
vhioh  are  puffed  in  a  similar  manner,  can  they  not  say  so  in  a  plain,  strwght- 
girward,  and  concise  artiole  t  It  is  not  from  any  ill-will  to  the  pvfft»  at 
"pnffitr,"  that  we  have  selected  his  partionlarosae:  he  is,  we  have  heard,  a 
Ubersl  advertiser,  and  spends,  some  say,  $150,000  snooally  in  procuring 
the  reqaiute  pnblidty.  In  &ot,  we  believe  he  gave  ns  a  very  good  adver- 
tisement onoe,  and  we  may  be  damaging  onr  own  pocket ;  bnt  we  can  not 
help  it.  It  la  a  crying  evil,  and  we  say — Let  onr  Joarnals  conSne  their  ad- 
Tertiaemants  exclusively  to  th^  advertising  oolomns;  or.  If  the  editon 
have  a  personal  wish,  or  feel  iC  a  poblio  daty  to  speak  a  good  word  for  any 
thing,  let  them  do  it  in  a  direct  and  dmple  mode.  A  Termilion  ediot :  Be 
chesom,  as  the  Tark  sayB~''On  th«r  sTea  be  it." 
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Memotnof  Vm  Court  and  Stign  ^  Oa&ariat  the  Seamd,  Emprett  of  Ruasia:  wi& 
abr^f  Sarvty  of  i>te  Somanqff  Df/ruutg  i  tmbracmg  the  Reign  of  SicJuAu,  FaU 
^ Sevastopol,  tte.  By  Samud M.  anwd^r,  A.M.  ifew-Tork  and  Avban;  lO- 
br,  OrKm  Jb  MuUgait. 

3vBt  now  the  mere  title  ol  tlils  book  is  sofBdent  to  oommend  it  to  nnivcratl 
attention.  I^t*  erenta  have  so  riveted  Qte  eyes  and  tbonglds  of  all  sten  apcn 
ttM  land  of  ttke  Ozars,  that  eveiy  thing  ralatlnB  to  ft  excdlw  an  eager  onioaty. 
Bnt  the  present  d  Bns^  althongh,  fman  Its  neaRues  to  oorBdvee,  Bid  Uie  maik- 
.  B«r  in  trtiich  onr  material  intenats,  as  one  of  the  great  fimily  of  nationi^  an  man 
or  kas  bound  up  with  her  fiMtmus,  it  awakens  a  petmliar  interest,  ia  not,  pmb^Mi 
the  epodi  in  her  bisbny  apoa  wbidi  Aitnri^  will  flz  its  most  earnest  gase.  The 
two  cms  in  her  national  lifb  wfakh  ^ipear  to  us  moat  suggeativ^  and  (blleat  of  hi^ 
taria  teaching,  an  those  of  Peter  the  Qreat  and  the  Seoond  fVt>'"''y.  Uota  ia 
ODmmooly  IcDOWn Of  thaflntfiian the aeocnd of  theoe periods.    ThsnisaBoUo- 
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ton  Cnuoe-lah  cbarm  about  FeterLThichliaaoomniended  his  story  fo  tbe  general 
miiid,  and  fixed  its  inddeuts  there  Brmlf .  A  Idog  and  a  ■Mp'^iaipenter ;  ft  phi- 
lOBopher  and  a  brute ;  a  wise  Uwgiver  whom  no  law  bound ;  a  bartjorian  creatjng 
dTiUzstioD;  a  refonner  of  an  empire^  iuoapabte  of  relbnning  himself;  a  mui  of  ' 
OontnulictioDS  wilder  and  ttranger  than  vildeqt  poet  would  dare  to  ^ga ;  a  royal 
cbaoa  of  erery  slemsnt  or  aril  and  of  good,  and  withal  adventorooB  aa  Geniii^ 
and  daring  ai  Folly,  he  looms  up  In  the  noithem  sky  Uk«  the  colonal  flgure  of 
Odin  or  of  Thor,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  rest  wondeiingly  and  fiisoinated  upon 
Mm.  But  next  gnmdeM  to  him  in  Buaeian  Uory,  a  figure  fit  to  twin  with  his,  her 
head  luminoDHly  encircled  at  once  with  the  round  and  top  of  htiman  soToreign^, 
and  the  more  imperial  mown  of  geniu^  riaea  and  sbetebes  her  aims  athwart  tb« 
sortbam  si?.  It  is  the  figure  tf  Oatbarine  the  Second,  Justly  called,  also,  "the  - 
6r«aL"  Greet  ia  all  things,  but  in  nothing  greater  tfaan  in  vice.  The  ICessalin* 
of  modem  timea.  InaatialDle  in  her  thiiEt  for  ple«suTO  and  for  power,  "no  law^ 
divine  or  human,  stopped  her  way."  ConiicieDce  Iiad  no  residence  in  her  Ijreast, 
and  was  nevea  tenlble  to  the  Intent  or  action  of  her  evil  deeds.  She  plotted  the 
mnrdsr  of  ber  busband  with  ths  same  lazurions  coolness  wiQi  which  she  chow 
ber  IkundredUi  paramour  from  the  raoii  of  her  etalwart  guardsmen — and  planned 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland  as  pladdly  as  she  diBmiised  them  when  her  appetite 
wac  satisfied.  H^anv  and  admiration  straggle  Ibr  the  mastery  as  we  contemplate 
Imt.  Yillainy,  the  viUmny  of  Satan  hinigfi1f,yit  on  ber  back  as  an  imperial  robe, 
■ltd  the  pnrple  cS  ber  ciimee  left  no  aiiar  in  the  velvet  of  her  queenly  stale.  Tet 
neither  her  crueltiee  nor  her  debauoberiee  ever  ibr  a  moment  enfbebled  the  graq> 
which  clatclied  the  sceptre,  or  clouded  the  intellect  which  planned  the  future  of 
Bnssian  oonqueat  and  aggrantUsement.  The  dream  <tf  ber  life,  aa  it  bos  also  been 
the  dream  of  every  suoceeear  to  bw  throne,  was  a  summer-palace  upon  the  Boa-  ' 
phoms.  She  tailed  to  secure  it,  as  tbey  have  also  failed;  but  she  made  mca«  nqiid 
and  gigantic  strides  towards  it  than  they  oil.  Turning  from  the  comtdl-chamber, 
where  she  had  planned  the  deetruction  of  Poland  and  the  gallant  John  Sobieski, 
die  dlspatdied  fivm  Arcliangel  the  fint  Russian  war^qoadion  whose  keels  ever 
divided  the  waters  of  the  Uediterraneon.  Alexius  Orlc^  commanded  it;  and  all 
Europe  gaied  with  aatoniahment  at  theee  nortbem  Ai^nouts.  At  the  some  time 
she  pushed  upon  Turkey  en  army,  under  BomantzeiC  and  in  two  battles  decided  the 
campaign.  On  the  bprdeia  of  that  ikmoua  tiver,  the  Fnitii,  t^Mn  which  the  Peaoe* 
ConC^encB  of  Paiie  is  now  debating^  the  Khan  of  the  (Mmea,  with  eigh^  thoa- 
nnd  Turkt^  wal  debated  in  the  fint,  In  tlie  second,  ei^leen  thonsssd  Busatsni 
de&ated  snd  oat  to  fieoea  a  hundred  and  BItj  tbouaand  Tm^  led  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  person.  The  Tictory  thus  woo  by  Bnsda  at  Kagul,  in  the  month  of  Joly, 
1110,  was  the  grand  initiative  of  all  her  subsequent  system  of  aggreedoa  tqioa 
Turkey.  To  Catharine,  tlLerefare,  belongs  whatever  of  merit  may  attach  to  that 
^Btem.  Her  suooenom  have  punued  her  poliijywitb  varying  succea^  but  nndevi- 
ating  fidelity;  and  the  probl«n  of  their  final  triumph  or  dei^  remomsyet  to  be 
■olved.  TFhether  Ibe  Western  AllisB  will  have  power  to  diaoge  that  fixed  irlra 
an  idea  in  lact  dynastia  with  the  liouse  vi  Bomantilf — we  have  yet  to  know ;  nor 
indeed  oon  we  ever  be  certain  tliat  we  do  know.  A  temporary  dieck  of  the  Bat- 
rian  arms  will  prove  nothing.  It  will  bring  us  no  nearer  ovtatnly.  With  reeovend 
Miergie^  after  a  period  of  peace,  yet  anothw  and  more  dsttdlj  spring  nmj  ahrafi 
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be  looked  tot.  Ihc^  maj  scotch  the  snake :  who  shall  be  v^n  euetigh  to  uj  Uuit 
thej  will  Idn  it  T  Ur.  Smacker's  book  U  a  valoable  addition  to  oar  meajis  of  infbrni- 
atioa  on  His  Eobject  of  Bustia. .  It  k  well  written.  The  Style  la  neither  smMtiaiaa 
nor  common-place,  bat  genciall;  dear  and  good.  The  author  poBeeaaeB  in  a  eon- 
dderable  degree  abo,  that  rarest  of  dl  gifts  in  a  hialorisci,  the  power  of  namti*e; 
and  his  people,  events  and  soence  pas  natoiillf  befoie  us.  The  suliyect  is  one  the 
detaOsc^  which  needed  to  be  "gcaii,"  «id  this  seems  also  to  iu  to  have  been  reij 
nicely  done.  Ve  can  set  our  critical  imprimatur  upon  it  as  a  good  book,  wiUwut 
any  compnnctioaa  Tititiiigs<€  conscieDoe. 


It  is  said  there  are  a  thousand  critics  fbr  one  creator.  1^  a  mistake  we  doubt 
At  least  we  are  sure  it  may  be  so  u  America  If  the  list  of  Anterican  poets, 
which  uoff  rivals  Doggett's  City  Directory  for  multitude  oT  names,  be'  any  criterion, 
fjs  eveu  so,  and  "  the  hand  of  little  employment  (ka  a  poifcttes  or  creator)  hath  the 
d^^tier  senses"  Tet  certain  it  la  that  critics,  in  the  arbitrary  sense  of  that  tann, 
do  not  alxnnid  In  this  our  mart  and  botoiy  of  books.  Every  book-man  keeps  • 
paSbr,astlkemanof  the  magical  razor-strop  kept  a  poet:  bat  even  Uie  literary  dig- 
nity and  acumen  of  a  UcQrawler  arAarely  approached.  For  the  most  part  Hka 
another  friend  of  "leetle  Paul's" — Long  Ned,  by  name— they  carry  an  emjity  pis- 
tol Yet  indeed,  liao,  tbey  cry  stand  and  deliver,  to  a  true  man  as  impudently 
as  though  it  wwe  double-ahotted  with  knowledge  and  discretion.  In  soch  s 
time,  and  with  the  daily  dang  of  puflVy  yet  buz^g  in  onr  ears,  it  is  really 
pleasant  to  catch,  rising  with  a  pure  and  equal  tonc^  a  note  or  two  of  real  critjdsm. 
Snch  you  may  hear  if  you  will  listen  a  litde  to  Ur.  Wallace.  It  is  true,  his  allte- 
tlons  fV«quently  mislead  him — as  whom  do  they  not  T— but  we  can  not  quarrel  with 
the  kindly  impulse.  It  shows  throngh  him  so  transparently,  that  we  can  not  find 
&ult  with  it.  But  where  fiiendship  does  not  bind  Its  bandage  over  his  ^yes,  be 
sees  with  a  &«e  and  learned  sphit  into  the  hesii  of  things.  He  has  an  artiste 
eye,  and  a  poet's  Instinct,  combined  witJi  the  ripe  judgment  and  polished  keenness 
of  a  critic  Banning  through  all  he  writes  is  a  luce  veia  of  phOosophical  tbougfat 
Els  writing  has  also  the  merit  of  frequent  novelty,  as  well  as  profbond  philosopby. 
He  Is  very  guilty  of  t>i'iltir'g  for  himself — a  rare  crime  now-a-dsya.  Nor  ia  he  do- 
teiied  by  tlw  mystery  of  reputation.  That  strange  spell,  a  name,  has  no  power  to 
paralyze  him  Ee  iq^iroaches  the  literary  giants,  under  whose  huge  legs  the  rest 
of  the  worid  is  oontoit  to  creep,  and  examine*  them  rimply  as  enlaiged  qoedmens 
of  the  genus  author.  He  investigates  their  claims  to  admlratkn  deferentially,  but 
without  fbar,  and  states  his  dedsiim  with  modest  freedom.  His  paper  on  Wasbtog- 
ton  Irving  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  satisfitetory  pieces  of  critidsm  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  his  incidental  dissertation  on  humor,  the  nearest  appoaidi  to  a  Jost  phi- 
losophical analf^  of  that  delicate  and  etberial  quality  cX  the  heart,  as  developed 
hi  literature,  we  have  ever  read.  With  the  little  slips  induced  by  personal  friend- 
ship taken  away,  he  stands  fbremcst^  to  our  mind,  amongst  Amertesn  critics.  His 
eariy  death  lends  a  sad  charm  to  the  graceflil  etchings  of  his  hand,  and  we  read 
them  wtdi  a  otmslaat  regret— a  constant  wish  tiut  he  couhl  bare  lived  to  eniidi 
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Qi«  iMgOB^  wHh  more  matnre  and  gnnder  'w<:ri[&  The  most  striking  chaxacter- 
iitlc  of  hie  mind  ia  a  sedate  and  coorteona  but  itm^mAn^asa.  !ffia  writmgs  ate 
nowhere  fbr  a  moment  tinged  with  the  sU^teat  shade  of  flippancj. 

This  coDection  of  his  worin  is  a  book  to  read  with  a  qniet  and  lingering  relish. 
Tha  diarm  I^  howerer,  not  In  bis  stTle.  That  Is  rather  elaborate,  and  not  al- 
ways binqwreDt  It  Is  in  the  justness  and  delicate  appropriateness  of  the  thought 
oonTeyed.  HIa  mind  has  also  this  peculiarity,  that  although  subtle,  it  is  never 
tnadieroas.  It' never  betr^  him  Into  refining  away  the  truth.  In  fine,  the  bap- 
pinses  of  it  is,  that  however  exqxdsite  the  essence  It  stizes,  and  attempts  to  fix  an 
outline  to,  so  that  it  may  have  a  habitation  in  the  mmd,  he  makes  it  sensible  to 
Ibeling  as  to  ^h^  and  as  In  the  relation  of  "La  Comte  Se  Qabalia,"  some  part  of 
the  sylpb,  if  only  a  &iry  foot  and  ankle,  oome  through  the  ally  veil  in  beontilbl 
distinctness. 

JUpen  Court.    By  ShM/y  Brwkt.    Btringtr  A  fbwntend. 

Tbib,  we  believe,  is  the  flrat  time  that  the  reading  public  of  America  have  heard 
the  name  of  lb.  Brooks.  At  any  rate,  this  is  his  first  book  which  is  re-printed. 
It  was  oiigluaUy  contrftntted  to  BeaBen'a  IfiaceOany,  ronning  from  number  to  num- 
ber, aftv  the  usual  bahion  of  serial  stories,  Then  it  was  copied  into  Oraliam'i 
Magaiine,  published,  as  all  the  wco'ld  knows,  In  FUIadelphla,  and  made  up,  bating 
a  small  corner  which  Is  kept  for  indil&rent  articles  of  home  manu&cture,  A  ki 
EarpBT,  namely,  by  "conTeying,"  bodily,  ftom  foreign  source^  all  the  good  papers 
Oat  the  editor  can  happen  to  fled.  The  story  came  to  an  end  abruptly  in  Saitky'i, 
■0,  of  couias,  It  stiqtped  awhile  in  SnAam;  but  when  it  cams  ont  as  a  whole,  in 
the  ouBtonaiy  thne  volume^  it  was  reoDmed  in  Qraham  again,  slightly  cut 
down — the  laat  half  <^  the  tiiii^  volnme  being  compressed  into  seren  or  eigM 
magadne  pages.  This  was  hardly  juBtlfiablB,pertiapfl,lrat  it  was  so  carefhlly  done, 
that  nobody  detected  it ;  in  fact,  the  story  was  rather  the  better  fbr  it.  Old  Heeiod 
■ays  samewbare,  "that  the  half  is  mwe  than  the  wb^"  This  p«radoz  is  often 
tnie  of  novels,  eepadally  serial  ones,  like  "Aspw  Oonit"  They  are  generally  ao 
wiie-drawn  and  spun  ont,  that  the  pruoing-knifi^  n^^  even  the  pnu^ng^xe,  as 
Pntr,  in  the  Oritic,  called  it^  is  the  author's  best  friend. 

As  a  whole,  "Aspen  Court"  is  a  clever  book ;  parts  of  it  are  biiQieot  and  telling. 
^Qte  first  cbqiter  is  oxceilen^  fiiU  of  sparkling  talk  and  repartee,  so  are  the  ohap- 
ters  which  relate  the  adventures  and  miswlventQrel  of  Hr.  Panl  Cheokeiten^  and 
Angnlii,  tiia  actress;  the  latter,  thoi^  are  tn  the  style  of  Dlcken^  to  whom,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Brooks  dedicates  Aspen  Court.  If  the  story  were  a  little  less  in- 
T<dred  it  would  give  Mr.  Brooks's  readeis  a  better  opinion  of  his  oonstruotive  pow- 
■niatpreaeDttw  has  a  tendency  to  melodrama.  Bny  "Aspen  Oourt,"  however,  fbr 
jonwill  find  it  good  snmmer  reading. 


<e  will  not  permit  as  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  th«  litemy 
merits  of  a  book,  we  unobtrusively  confioe  oonelvea  to  Uie  binding.  Tha  getting 
op  (^'1  Toiling  and  H<^ing,"  is  not  to  be  abased.    The  Q^  Is  neat,  uid  theoonr 

so 
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is  neater.  Wa  are  plaaied  at  thlg,  Gir  if  tha  vork  shouldnt  hmwn  to  ba  vp^»- 
dated,  the  twenty  tlunisand  oopiw,  tamK  at  lea^  vill  hare  a  plewng  dtbe^  to 
outaiders,  on  tlis  sbelvea  of  the  pnblighiar.  Hera  oar  plaaeara  mart  oeuc^  for  IGn 
Jemiy  ILuBh  tua  not  paid  tliat  negoiA  to  President  Fierce'^  and  tho  QaMu'a  &ig- 
liah,  wtiich  the  ezceUemt  tTpogiapbf  of  the  Tidiuiie  ^runwted  ua  in  az]wctiiigi 
We  can  oot  stop  to  partici]lariz&  Tliera  ve  Berentl  mnaeta,  one  atdoction,  and  a 
variety  of  improbable  inddenta  irtik^  can  be  found  In  any  "M^Jy  inteiertlng^ 
aool-abecsbiiis  and  intenae"  luml  poliUilud  during  tliB  laat  two  yeara.  Our  good 
nature  win  not  aUow  t3b  to  end  a  book-notioa  withool  a^ing  a  w<nd  In  prafas  of 
some  bo4y  or  soma  tUng;  and,  aa  Jenny  hai  not  done  aa  nmdi  towatd  makizig  a 
good  book  as  Hm  printer  and  bindar,  it  ii  to  them  that  we  offbr  oar  felidtalion^ 
wlttL  tha  aamranoe  of  onr  i^lKing^'iJ^pd  oonsidmtlon. 

A  pixpHun  lias  bean  handed  to  ni^  ea  we  are  gcdng  to  preo^  whicb  w»  "hun 
only  timD,  in  &e  proaent  nmnlwr,  to  call  Mciona  attrntion  to  and  iMomuuRd.  It 
ta  entitled  "Bemarim  upon  the  Uq'orily  and  Ifinori^  Beporta  of  the  Seleot  Ocb- 
mittee  on  Secret  Societies  of  the  Uaiyland  House  cS  Ddegatee."  It  i*"*"""  a 
Bocdnct  and  dear  outline  of  the  policy  of  Enow-Nothingiam,  from  its  otigln  vf  to 
the  preaent  tune,  and  denumstrate^  beyond  oavil,  ita  subBerrienqr  to  Black  Be- 
poblioaniam  in  the  Northern  SlAtes,  and  the  oertain^  of  a  fiision  in  bdialf  of  a  Dto- 
unionist  Candidate  fbr  the  Preaiden<y,  at  Uie  coming  election.  We  shall  find  hmb 
for  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  usofbl  pamphlet  in  onr  Jane  Ims;  Heauvriula 
we  gtre  the  following  extract  from  the  daaing  pegei : 

"The  aK^4end  of  AmoioBn  ptdttiCB,  during  the  last  twoi^  jaai^  haa  bate 
WiDiaB  H.  Seward.  Bis  wfaide  irfmntetog  la  expreased  by  the  two  wcrti  ommlmg 
mtdioorili/.  In  Janoaiy,  ISSft  lie  came  into  powo',  with  flying  oolora,  aa  SoTccnar 
oftheStatoofNew-Toik  Ss  polUical  sfstan  was  said,  by  one  of  the  flnt  mn 
'"'""'*'        g  BQi^ortac^  penBloniDg  dependent  nod  i»- 


waidiBc  tOawmb'    Mr. Sawahl hasbeen,  thrcngfaovt  his  tnblio oarwr,  the  moft 
vnaanvidimiMdeBtlnpMmktyaDdpolitiaalBroagacrthattheUnitodStatai  has 
w  podQoed.    Upon  Us  adrent  to  offiot^  in  Ua  natiyo  StaU^  ba  Smnd  it 


banknipted  the  w«althieat  member  of  tiie  American  Oomfadenun;  New-ToAltaa 
•TOT  luoc^  ataggered  mider  tha  bnrdniB  irtdch  Sewardisn  in  mnea,  and  Sewara 
d^ari^  aaoDg  ^lUo  mei^  bam  flMtened  Open  it. 

"  The  name  of  iTOBam  E.  Seward  talnt%  aa  that  of  Hcoaca  Qiedey  doeiL  erar 
thing  which  beo(»DeB>NOciatedwiai  it.  ]nlSG3,itnioBMtedtbecanaaofWiBfleU 
Scott  when  be  stood  bedm  the  eoudryae  a  MDdldato  fa- tbePreiidMtcr.  WUi 
ttta  Oownftn  of  tt»  boMa  ti  a»  Wh%  party,  In  tba  mcmgnl  atala  to  tAIA 
Sewwdlan  had  radwad  tt  In  the  <d^  cfNew-ToA;  fcU  fta  hopsa  of  «w  amv  at 
AbclUian  cflcoioaVew  in  Out  mebc^oU^  and  aRwe^  ■moUaiwoaalri  *  &<UdC  of 
dlMpoliitod  lage  aoalnat  the  ftrdgn  popuafion,  wUah  had  largdy  oaatrONitM  to 
•leot  Qawnl  PlHoa.    Ja  qtte  cT  £•  eflbrta  of  lluailow  Weed,  and  othm  c 


able.    Tbm-  tended  tha  Enow-IiTotbhig  Aaaoriatifm.    Its  organlatrt,  exoeptfi 
km  UiA  Otaogtman,  and  a  pnodneat  antl-PHoat  of  Gkman  extiactiati,  i 

.^  ._^ '         ■^- —■■    *_at-SewarditBB— who  had,  Utt*      . 

a^rttidihidlvpfaiBdmnflf  Aa  pablle 


fcw  USA  Otaogtman,  and  a  pn^neot  ai , 

moMIr,  brgkao^dewn,  daoa^ad  pcdtldaai  —  «c-Sewarditea— who  had,  UttMttoi 
•- "       •     "      ■■  *(* ttaoOaTf' " 
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them  to  the  poettion  tS  havliig  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loBe^  and  th^  rejoiced  hi 
beoommg  the  self-appointed  «xpoiieiita  of  bo  [mmlHliig  a  oenad  aa  tliat  of  tmti- 
Pop«7  oatiTbBD,  diipilMd  In  a  ahqw  which  moAand  H  the  most  attraotire  to  the 


paUotim,  and,  before  n 
nilly  anued  i 


•ued  fiwth  Into  the  world,  fiilly  anued  and  equipped—* 
from  the  head  of  a  modem  Use  god.  The  poll<7  of  tlis 
iAj  daflned  npon  the  nAject,  eart^  last  year,  and  tt  ha> 


moQtlu,  the  monster  ionied  fiwth  Into  the  world,  6 

modem  blse  goddess.  fi«m '        ' 

Sewar^tea  bwame  daariy  ,  ,     , 

bera  conaiatently  and  thmiqdian^  porsaed,  up  to  Om  p 

temiined,  aa  haa  beaD  already  ramHkad,  fltatthe  'Amanoan' par^  dioald  ba  Mft- 

ployed  to  diifide  fAc  Soaik  and  untla  Ote  North. 

"  The  BtrengUi  of  the  Sotilh  has  bIwbtb  oonsisted  in  lis  anl^  '^  <9hiion  iqK»i 
questioni  of  cenaCitutroDa]  and  Soothern  tntereet  Its  advantage  over  Northern 
wctionaUsm  haa  derived  from  the  apontaneODa  aid  it  haa  aver  t«o«iTed  Btw 
natiotial  Whigs  and  Dcmocnta,  in  the  UMMlaT^raUing  Statei.  The  union  of 
national  men,  thioaghout  Ibe  oouirtr;,  haa  prevented  legWaUon  than  bUiog  undar 
the  oontrol  of  buabce,  aeoeamonista,  or  traiton;  and,  in  the  midat  of  the  notteat 
Btrifa  ofpartiet^  no  ibars  have  been  enlertuned  fbr  the  aafe^of  the  npublic:,  Tbt 
craft  of^  Fre»«(dIiBm  diaoovered  in  ths  Know-Notliing  wganiMtJon  an  in>tni> 
ment  vrith  which  to  nvtno  ttia  order  that  had  Mtherto  azlated.  It  aaw  ibtX,  va- 
dec  the  aeonblanoet  in  tbe  Sooth,  of  attachment  to  the  prindplea  of  the  old  Whig 
par^,  and  on>otition  to  fbieignere  and  Fop^r,  NatLon^iam  might  be  divided  and    ' 

~   '  ' ;  wtultL  usth  of  Haeon  and  Dixon's  line,  a  coctrar;  policr  could  make 


and-SlavnT  and  anIi-NelmakaiBm  the  connecting  link  to  nnite  Black  BepabUcsn- 

1am  with  ^ow-Hothingliiin,  and  Q-oA  Democracy,     "'         

adberant  to  onion  prinaplea  in  tbe  Nortliem  Statea. 


with  Snow-Notbingism,  and  aoA  Democracy,  whidi  ia  the  tmly  Sumidable 

erant  to  onion  prinaplea  in  tbe  Nortliem  Statea. 

'It  became  notMtona,  nna  than  twttlve  months  agOt  that  the  Enow-Nolhing 


Wilsonitee,  CHddlngrites,  Haleite^  and  id  gemit  tmme,  had  afflliated  tbemadvaa  b. 
tbooaanda  to  Ihe  newpar^;  and  that  Urn  panmoont  qneation  <tf  the  order  had 
changed  frcn  anti-Popa  into  aoti-Nabradta.  National  Know-NotUnes  aneerad,  te 
a  time,at  theauppodtion  that  AlMlititmian  amid  ovenide&e  Northern  lodges  and 
vamiled  their  orier  aa  the  holwaik  of  Sonthem  righta;  hot  &e  eleallaia  ot  last 
&11  opeoei  their  ejv  to  the  deadlinecB  of  fiie  aim  which  Seward's  aeotariea  had 
directed  ag^nit  It  Mr.  Seward  UmadT  aflbols  hoatDi^  to  the  new  order;  but 
Enov^oOin^  and  AbolitioiMB  are  now  imltad  on  (he  alavan  fmstlon,  in  mtrf 
Noftham  State,  not  ezo^tbwNew-Tcafc.  InUeaaaatmaetiBtteyantwopaMiai^ 
Bcniah1>ling  te  the  nioila  of  ii&oeL  bnt  identical  in  |ffinoiple<L  ma  outl^dding  eacli 
other  in  treason,  hi  New-Tort  th^  have  acted  togetb^thnngboiit  Ota  ttitira 
term  (tfOe  late  LettislatoreL  In  Bbode-IslandjOiex  have  linmaQy  voted  tbeniMlvaa 
amalgamatad-^with  tbe  lame  candidate^  the  aama  platAcm,  and  Oe  same  Uttsr 
hatred  agalnat  Scntlmn  inatitirtimia.  In  inMCnain,  both  Know-NotUuM  and 
Black  BepobUoana  have  raised  the  ii»f  d  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  Sx  the  fwri&pcr. 

"Tht  original  f  ninibifiia»i0i  iwre  iiN^iW  Vib^  wAo  ptil  Oe  eld  sdMiMal  Whia 
partg  to  deaih,  ly  Oit  hateit  dtMrHoti  and  perfAa.    SoaUiem  Unionists  are  place{ 


Ummktif  amPtV»  ma^tfSnamdi  wift  tte  Jbrtwm  Jhfct,  and  OuraaHn 
0/ Ml  Sis  mast.  4Ar  AetotaaOorOM;  B^  Eawf  WmamBarivrt,  AuO^ 
if^eki^tbi.    ik>>TiiAaidAvbi»rn!  JEatt,Orl(mJtMaigem. 

A.  BOOE  "afUr  tbe  b«it  aotbatiliei^"  m^  lonetiaMa  be  like  a  painting  "  after 
daodak"  « gTMt  w^B aftN,  BO  fcr  sfter  indeed  tha    '-» 'WMOtiagltaktetidaMB 
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oat  dt  ti^l.  We  do  not  tnj  that  thts  is  the  Cftae  here.  Hearea  fMiid.  One 
<9itic  calls  it  "iLTel/and  entertaining;"  another  "grand,  gloomy,  tender,  [nctur- 
Mque,  lad,  excUioj^  and  trod  to  lact  aa  well  aa  true  to  humaa  catuie,"  A  tliird, 
"  a  happ7  medium  betwoen  tho  stAtal/  dignity  of  bJatorj,  and  tbe  extraragaitce  of 
imMooe."  What  ahotild  tha  shrill  aqueokiDg  of  odt  wrf-cedced  flfe  of  orttloivn, 
do  amid  tbe  grand  ohonia  and  harping  sjmphony  of  theae  high  eult^w  ?  Clearij- 
it  would  make  oo  miuic  Tet  U  is  our  bint  to  speak,  and  having  no  prompter,  in 
tlxe  ah^w  of  latereet  w  aSectian,  to  make  honey  «  nuce  to  sogar  in  our  talk,  it 
may  be  fliat  a  little  boot  tantb  shall  slip  into  the  diih.  And  how  a  thing  can  be 
"lively  end  intereaUng,"  an^atthe  same  time  "gnrnd  and  gloomy,"  is  tons  a  great 
mystery.  It  ia  as  one  should  s^ — the  "  lirely  and  interesthig"  altar-piecs  ivpie- 
ymting  SL  Anthony  broiling  on  a  gridiron,  smiled  pleasantly  dowa  npoa  the 
"  grand  and  ^sxmf  bum  of  a  laiige  congregation  of  yoong  girla  all  drened  in 
while  ftocia  with  blue  aaabea.  The  sBoond  mystery  to  us  is  aataOie  exact  irtiera- 
abouts  of  the  "  happjr  medimii  between  tlte  stately  dignity  of  history,  and  the  ex- 
traTiganco  of  romance."  It  has  always  seemed  to  our  poor  thinking  that  hialoty 
was  at  least  two-penny-worth  tiie  more  extravagant  of  the  two.  Probably  in  this 
caaa  the  "  happy  medium''  lies  between  what  tie  author  doea  not  know  and  don 
■ay,  and  what,  in  his  aosnmed  character  of  hlsttnian,  he  ong^t  to  know  and  doea 
not  lay.  If  that  hypothecs  be  true,  he  certainly  avoids  ezlremeG  with  ioflnite 
■kill,  and  keeps  a  reiy  large  portion  of  the  volume  in  the  very  middle  of  the  "hap- 
py medium."  Now  and  then,  howaver,  he  wandars  a  Uttle  from  it,  and  tiaea  to 
tte  "stately  dtgnl^  of  histMy,"  as  Ibr  instance  in  the  Crowing  paonge,  which  we 
take  to  be  quite  unsurpaned  Ibr  elevation  of  manner,  beauty  of  thought,  elegance 
of  diction,  and,  as  Mistrees  Ualaprop  says,  "  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs," 
namely:  "  That  odiou^contomptihlc^  and  beastly  pedant  ao^  catamite,  and  cowan), 
Jamea  L"  I^  you  there  now.  If  the  beat  dictionai;  in  liiD  land  can  ny  harder 
word!  flian  thcae,  'tis  a  parlous  book— i'  ftgs  I  It  is.  In  sober  eaneat  Mr.  Herbert, 
wheth^  as  a  historian  or  a  romance-writer,  ia  not  to  our  IBdng^  and  when  be  blends 
the  faults  of  whii^  he  ii  guilty  In  both  characters,  into  a  single  work,  our  patience 
Is  not  proof  agtfnat  the  ac^  and  we  "take  It  much  onkindly"  to  be  ao  ptit  i^kml 
Ostentttionsty  inaoourata  aa  a  historian,  and  elab«n:ately  dull  aaaromanoe-wtiter; 
never  gdng  bdow  tbe  mr&ce  as  the  former,  nor  rising  above  it  as  the  latter,  we 
fi^  to  obtain  Instruction  from  him  In  the  one  character,  or  amusement  in  the  other. 
He  perpetnallj  reminds  na  of  some  body  tramented  by  a  bypeiholical  fiend,  with 
tha  idea  that  acme  bo4y  else's  mantie  has  &Uen  upon  Um.  What  Eiyah  He  has 
Ibllowed  we  can  not  imagine,  but  the  doek  ia  plainly  all  the  inheritance  of  his 
Sdell^.  Hli  style  Is  labored  when  it  is  his  own,  and  awkward  when  Imitated  I>om 
others.  He  uerw  Idealizes  a  landsciqn  with  the  lew  ^)par«ntly  careleaa  but 
really  artful  and  mstnnlj-oonsiderad  toucbea  whii^  stamp  the  word  p^tar  with 
the  seal  of  genius.  Eis  Tnen  and  women  are  tailon  and  mantoa-makeia'  blocte  to 
hang  clothes  npon,  and  will  serve  indilferenUy,  with  a  dunge  of  snit,  ibr  a  queen 
orab^gar,  a  cavaliar  <v  a  cat-purse.  Sometimei  indeed  tiiey  ue  of  rathw  nne 
cunning  makc^  and  then  we  have  one  of  Maelael's  Automata  wheeled  in  upon  the 
stage  of  the  story  to  blow  the  trumpet,  or  gabble  inarticalate  bad  BngUsh  till  Ae 
machineiy  rons  down.  Of  narrative  he  is  eminently  defldent.  Hwace  Walpole 
owna  the  difficult  ^  "nlatiog."    Itisadmitted  indeed  to  b«  tbe nrat  of  all  har- 
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logs.  Tew  biatorians  w  losuDce-wiiten  in  Bn^iih  lutre  poaBMud  the  art.  T« 
aball  not  Qierefore  urge  tbia  detect  There  Is,  howerei,  a  gecentl  Udc  of  all  lh» 
e«sentiala  of  dnunMio  power,  uni^  ttf  6eaga,  and  oUamen  of  {vesBntatimt,  united 
Willi  an  ammint  i^  pretension,  which  leafea  us  in  doubt  whethiv  to  daas  the  woAa 
of  this  writer  in  the  catalogue  with  ambitious  Mkrea  or  daDgerooa  attaofes  upon 
the  pi^ilio  taste  and  judgment  Ur.  HeilMrt  ibr  iiutaitce  txeata  ui  to  twenty  page* 
of  Tery  stiff  oommon-placet  interqtrased  with  maudlin  aentiineiit  about  the  lady 
whom  be  describes  as  "the  joooft  beantifbl,  wibt/ppj  Howard  whom  ;aath,  ata* 
tion  bean^  seem  onlf  to  have  betiayed  into  dewier  and  more  ineritoble  nifaL' 
Now  Ibr  our  part  we  prefln  Mr,  Chailes  Diokens,  who,  writing  of  Jute  Softttna  in 
his  Child's  Eirtoiy  qf  England,  aaya:  "For  I  can  not  bat  Oiink  that  an j  woman  who 
mairied  sQcb  a  mffl&u,  and  knew  what  lnnoa«ot  blood  was  on  his  haod^  dssarrad 
the  axe."  In  addition  to  tbii^  which  also  is  Toy  clear  to  onr  Chinking  too,  Uif 
Howard  wasn't  a  bit  better  than  ahe  should  be,  long  belbre  ahe  made  a  crowned 
harlot  of  herself— wMoh  all  Henry's  wires  except  Eathaiine  of  Arragon  were — by 
going  through  a  bnmpery  ceremony  called  marriage  with  that  "  intolerable  ruffian, 
disgrace  to  buioaa  naturev  and  blot  of  Idood  and  grease  apoa  the  bistorj  of  Eng- 
land." Bluff  King  Hal,  and  his  six  fUr  unhappy  damea,  start  into  new  \ib  ftom  the 
elegant  burin  of  Battre,  to  illustnta  the  present  work,  and  any  one  of  tbem  Is 
worth  more  than  the  prioe  of  it.  Does  the  American  pabUc  know  who  BdUm  ist 
A  little  perh^ra;  yet  not  as  it  ahoold  know.  Look  at  hisheada;  ate  tli^  OOt  in* 
coQtestatily  the  beet  speoimena  of  AmMicau,  or  In  troth  of  BSng^Wiarti  in  that  pat* 
ticularline?  Not  one  itf  them  bnt  seems  blriyapealdng.  Aai 
he  is  unapproached,  and  deserree  sot  only  Ibctuue  bnt  ^mft 


Our  mualca]  eeaaon  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  great  leader  in  the  clasdcal 
department  the  Fhilhaimonic,  has  uttered  tiie  last  note  of  its  fburteenth  aeason.  Eia- 
fcld,  before  we  go  lo  press,  will  probably  hare  invited  ns  to  pass  with  him  his 
closing  soiree.  Ifason  and  Bergmann's  mating  as  we  see  by  the  advertisement^ 
are  tuniiog  to  ereninga,  and  with  the  exception  of  Italian  Opera,  which  makes  up 
fbr  its  extremely  weak  coostltatton  by  wonderful  tenacity  of  anch  vitaLty  sa  it 
hath,  we  may  aejely  say  that  the  mo^oal  season  of  18G6,  strictlj  speaking,  is  over. 
In  looking  batdc  to  the  pobt  where  we  left  oET  m  our  lost  notice  of  such  mattery 
two  things  strike  us  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark — the  wretched  character  of 
the  composittons  on  which  the  Philharmonics  were  allowed  to  waste  their  time  and 
catgut  at  the  second  and  third  concerts  of  this  aeaaon,  making  them  the  stupideit 
we  recollect  in  maiiy  years — and  the  great  success  of  Oottschalk's  piano  con- 
certs, altogether  the  most  successliil.  Indeed  we  may  say,  the  only  succemlhl  ones 
since  Leopold  Do  Keyor  drew  such  crowd^nightly,  to  witness  his  acrobatic  (bote. 
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But  ti»  bet  i^  Gottadiftlk  ia  not  onlj  a  yeij  nioe  oompoKT  end  »  t«^  remuliable 
perli»nier,  bnt  Its  ia  alao  a  t«17  pale  foujig-  man  with  verj  tdadt,  lutenae  efM,  and 
a  worn,  haggard  look,  vblob  no  donbt  ia  occaKoned  b7  the  man^r  oighta  of  aleep- 
leMoeo^  such  at  all  great  gBuItues  are  tormented  iritb;  and  whidi,  arisng  ftrim 
what  cxiae  It  maj,  nerer  Ms  to  prodoM  a  oertaln  e^ct  on  the  female  heart, 
Vrom  Sill  It  Kina  tiurt  great  soccen  haa  attended  our  CtboIb  fiaiM,  during  hii 
whiter  seaaon  Iti  Nsw-Tork.  A  nteoMB  to  wliich  his  genina  and  talent  titMj  en- 
title him,  but  whiob  wltJiout  osTtain  other  qoalltiea  very  foreign  to  mnaloal  axoel- 
Ibws  they  nerer  woold  have  maUed  him  to  attabi.  Look  at  htm  at  acone  jniTite 
pw^  where  he  ia  aaked  to  play,  obaerve  that  Iwry  of  yonng  fhabionable  girii^ 
iriiilat  ha  la  playhig,  how  th^  Tcrj'  aonls  wem  to  ba  hanging  on  their  lips,  how 
their  admiratirai  beuna  fhim  their  oyu.  Tou  might  fancy  to  look  at  them,  eadi  a 
Baint  Oecilla  earned  away  with  Uie  InqdratUm  of  the  divine  idenoe — fxnir  fitney 
would  mislead  yoo — they  are  only  doing  now  what  It  ia  the  boslnefls  of  thdr  tires 
to  be  engaged  Id — they  are  keeptng  in  the&sUon.  Fortnnately  be  deaerrn  all 
hi*  sooceaa ;  but,  if  he  win  take  our  advice,  he  wDl  nuke  the  most  of  hia  time. 
"The  fiMon  ot  this  world  paaseth  away,"  ia  emfdiatjcally  trw  of  tiie  d^  of 

Alter  two  wretched  oonoett^  as  ws  ha*«  aald,  the  PhUhaimonlo  doaed  Uiia  pra- 
aant  aaaaon,  with  the  beat  perfbrmance  they  have  giren  for  a  king  time. 

We  hare  no  butt  to  find  wttb  the  aaleotion,  and  the  OTchestral  execution  wia 
generally  aatiafktotT.  We  think  ICr.  Be^mann  atrirea  to  produoe  too  atrong  cod- 
tiaatB.  l^iere  Is  no  bean^  in  striking  and  sodden  chang«a,  ftvm  exb«me  kmd  to 
•zbsme  soft,  or  viet  vtna.  (Siangea  of  tiiia  nature,  to  be  pleasing,  are  genially 
more  ahaded  and  gradual  than  al»upt— ezoept,  of  conise^  wfaere  the  intention  if 
to  Startle,  t>y  no  means  a  oommon  one  in  the  oompodtion  of  symphonies  Ur. 
Baigmaim  fbrgeta,  too,  in  hia  desire  to  hftve  such  an  extraordinary  degree  <Jpianis- 
aimo  exhibited  by  the  oiohesbv  In  certain  passages,  that  be  asks  rather  more  than 
the  OTcheatra  can  gtan^  and  mcse  than  ever  was  required  at  their  hands  by  Hoiut 
or  Beethorm.  To  inaiit  upon  the  wind  insOumenta,  eapecially  the  brass,  plajii^ 
so  very  piano,  is  simply  to  insist  upon  their  playing  out  of  tune,  for,  on  such  in- 
sbument^  a  oertdn  degree  of  loudness  ia  abaoluteiy  neoeaaaiy  for  the  correct 
utterance  <^  the  note ;  a  hct  which  such  men  as  Uozart  and  Beethoren  seem  to 
hare  undentood,  because,  when  they  wish  a  strain  to  be  pUyed  in  the  atdteat  man- 
ner possible,  they  amply  leave  oat  the  wind  instruments,  and  trust  its  exeoutian 
to  the  Btringa.  Eisbld's  daaaical  quartet  soirees  hare  kept  up  their  reputation 
this  seaaon,  and  hold  their  own  against  rival  aUractioiw  of  B  similar  cfaaractet, 
which  era  springing  up  on  every  dde.  We  Ao<ild  Dot  fbrget  how  muoh  we  owe 
Herr  Bisfeld  for  staitlDg  this  speciei  of  muucal  entertsinmeot,  and  manfblly  mMn- 
taining  it  Ibr  ao  many  yean  against  ereiy  ftown  of  fbrtune^  until,  as  we  bqx^  it  is 
finally  and  firmly  established  In  our  midst  We  always  look  fimrard  to  one  ol 
Blslbld'ssdr^with  the  utmost  certainty  of  being  well  pleased.  And  it  ia  a  great 
eomibrt  to  ua,  whilst  writing  this  brief  notice,  to  be  able  to  antidpsle  one  mon  of 
Uioas  deli^tfbl  evenings. 
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DEMOCRATIC    REVIEW. 


JUNE,     18^6. 


THE  UNION— THE  DBMOORATIC  PARTY— THE 
ADMimSTSATION. ' 


Thb  (Tonatitation  of  the  United  States  is  the  TTnioD,  and  the 
only  Union  known  to  the  Ameruao  people.  B;^  it  the  Federal 
Government  exists,  and  £rom  it  derires  its  erery  power.  It  is 
an  iDstmment  fnoned  in  great  wisdom,  vri^  prophstio  ssgadlty, 
and  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  nnsmpaased  if  not  nneqnalled  pa- 
triotism. Without  it  l^eBevolxition  would  have  been  a  failate, 
and  br  its  disruption  hnmaa  liber^  and  free  imrtitntions— we 
mean  institatiooi  fonsded  upon  the  will  of  the  people — will  be 
a  f^ore.  It  reqoiied  &e  nratual  sacrifice  of  some  sectional  in- 
terests and  gome  seotionil  feelings,  to  estftldish  iht  Union,  and 
it  will  require  the  same  Bscrifloea,  with  mnoh  fiatemit^  of  feel- 
ing, to  maintain  it  But  this  sacriBoe  of  ssctiosal  interest  and 
&3ing  prodnoed  infinitely  greater  general,  as  well  as  sectional 
bmeAt,  than  was  lost  by  it  So  long  as  the  Federal  (Jorem- 
ment  was  adininistered  within  the  liimts  and  fi>r  the  objects  of 
tbe  C(»astitation,  and  the  baoefdl  inflnenoe  of  seotional  jealoosy 
Irapt  down,  and  seotional  collisions  avoided,  the  progress  of  the 
coontry,  in  all  the  elements  of  freedom,  proapen^,  and  ^«at- 
ness,  was  snpaiallaled  in  tbe  history  of  uAi<HiB.    There  is  no 
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nation  on  tlie  &ce  of  the  earth  that  does  not  know,  and  haa  not 
heard  of  the  American  Constitation  and  the  American  ITnion, 
and  that  does  not  respect  and  admire  them.  There  is  no  port 
which  is  not  whitened  by  the  canvas  of  our  commercial  manne, 
and  no  sea  upon  which  our  flag  does  not  proudly  float.  Such  ' 
has  been  our  military  prowess,  and  such  our  military  power  and 
resources,  that  there  is  no  nation  that  would  dare  insult  our  flag, 
or  lightly  provoke  our  hostility ;  and  the  name  of  American 
citizen  is  a  passport  to  the  attention,  hospitality,  and  respect 
of  every  people.  At  home,  each  section  and  all  classes  iu«  in 
therenjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  their  fUleet  ex- 
tent, and  enjoyu^the  entire  &uition  of  their  industry  and  enteiv 
prise.  What  has  done  so  much  for  us  as  a  nation,  as  States,  and 
as  atizens,  bat  the  ITnion ;  and  what  would  so  effeetaally  undo 
all  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  ?  The  framera  of  the  Consti- 
tution, when  it  was  formed  and  passed  out  of  their  hands,  knew 
(for  they  had  not  learned  hiiman  nature  in  vtun)  that  the  gua- 
rantees iar  its  perpetui^  were  the  intelligence,  virtue,  confid- 
ence, affection,  and  watchful  vigilance  of  the  people;  hence 
they  imparted  to  it  as  few  sectional  or  local  powers  as  pos^ble, 
leaving  all  such  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
They  purposely  withheld  any  power  which  was  calculated  to 
excite  sectional  jealousy,  sectional  collision,  or  sectional  party* 

In  order  to  preserve  the  Constitution  in  its  fall  vigor  and 
strength,  and  avoid  those  collisions  which  would  impair  and 
weaken  it,  it  is  indispensable,  in  the  administration  of  the  3ov- 
emment,  that  no  power  not  clearly  and  expressly  granted  should 
be  exercised,  ana  no  statutory  amendment  interpolated  into 
it;  and  that  it  should  be  administered  with  an  exact  rej^ard  to 
the  rights  of  each  State  and  eveir  citizen.  Had  this  pnncuple 
of  administration  been  strictly  adhered  to  from  the  beginning, 
in  all  probability  the  country  would  have  escaped  many  of 
those  political  agitations  which  have  so  often  threatened  to 
subvert  the  Gtivemment,  and*  rend  the  Union  in  twain.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  has  not  been  the  case,  from  the 
beginning  the  Oonatatution  has  been  violently  assaulted,  and 
many  times  rudely  shocked  by  unsompaloas  ambition,  insati- 
.able  selfishness,  unprincipled  demagogueism,  and  reckless  fa- 
naticism. These  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  the 
enemies  and  the  bane  of  free  government.  These  assaults, 
although  often  made,  and  that,  too,  with  fearful  violence,  the 
Constitution  haa  hitherto  withstood. 
'  There  is  now  another  enemy  to  the  Union  in  the  field,  more 
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formidable,  more  threatening,  aad  more  violent  than  all  the 
others  cotnhined.  It  is  that  enemy,  the  approach  of  which  our 
fathers  foresaw  and  feared,  and  against  which  they  warned 
their  countrymen  with  so  mubh  parental  sohoitude.  It  is  sec- 
tional partyiam — that  kind  of  sectional  partyism  which  never 
before  tested  the  strength  of  any  &ee  government  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Its  fierceness  and  intensity,  constantly 
fed  and  fanned  by  the  arts  of  the  most  unprincipled  dema- 
goguea,  reckless  fanatics,  and  despicable  traitors,  is  too  ^reat 
not  to  alarm  the  fears  and  aronse  to  action  all  loyal,  patriotic, 
and  good  citizens,  and  ereiy  friend  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  The  apple  of  discord  is  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  four- 
teen of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  This  strife  is  one 
of  aggresfflOQ  on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
of  defense  on  the  part  of  the  alaveholding  States,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union  is  the  field  of  confiict 

Fanaticism  demands  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  all  the  vast 
territories  of  the  Union,  its  abolition  in  the  I^trict  of  Colam- 
bia,  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  between  the  slave  States,  and 
the  non-admission  hereafter  of  any  State  into  the  Union  which 
does  not  prohibit  Slavery  by  its  Constitution.  The  Free- 
Soilers  insist  upon  the  same  restrictions,  except  the  trade  be- 
tween the  States;  and  these,  as  unscrupulous  in  the  means 
which  they  employ  as  reckless  of  the  results  whioh  they  seek 
to  accomplish,  combined  under  various  party-names  and  asso- 
ciations, seek  to  accomplish  this  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  inquiry  necessarily  arises,  Has  the  Federal  CK)vem- 
ment  any  power,  under  the  Gonstitutton,  to  establish  or  abolish, 
or  in  any  wise  to  prohibit  or  restrict  Slavery,  either  in  the 
States  or  in  the  territories?  We  insist  that  it  has  not,  and  that 
any  such  action  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  a  violent  usurpation.  Before,  however,  discussing 
this  question,  which  we  shall  do  very  briefly,  we  will  take 
occasion  to  say,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  abstract 
question  of  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  slave  States — whether  it 
be  a  moral  good  or  a  moral  evil — a  political  right.or  a  political 
wrong.  But  we  wish  to  remark,  that  the  Bevolution,  uie  Con- 
federation, and  the  Constitution  found  Slavery  here,  not  "by 
the  cpnsent  or  desire  of  the  people  who  held  slaves,  but  by  the 
cupidity  and  co&ction  of  their  fathers  of  the  mother  country 
and  their  brethren  of  New-England.  It  was  England,  Old  and 
New,  that  planted  that  which  they  are  now  so  anxious  to  root 
out  and  destroy,  by  the  employment  of  means  so  nnconstita- 
tiona],  so  unscrupulous,  so  orud^  and  so  redclesa.    This  insti- 
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tutioa  was  one  of  great  diffioolty,  vid  ma  basdled  yiiih  greit 
cftution  and  delicacy  by  tbe  ConTwitkXi  that  fonned  the  CoB' 
BtitaldoD.  The  wiaeet  aod  most  SBcoenfiil  mode  of  treatmwi^ 
and  the  one  adopted,  was  to  regard  it  as  an  inrtitation  peoa- 
liarly  local  to  tl^  States  in  wMi^  it  esiated,  and  to  withhold 
from  the  Federal  OoTerament  aay  power  over  it  Had  not 
this  been  done,  no  man  who  haa  raoa  the  histoiy  of  the  {no- 
ceediogs  of  the  Oonrention  can  fail  to  see,  that  no  Conat^tion 
o(  Union  would  hare  been  fonned  or  adopted,  and  that  no 
Confederation  woold  have  been  ejected.  The  qaeetton  now 
is  not  less  delicate  Uian  it  was  then,  and  in  the  t»«Bent  exated 
state  of  public  feeling,  requires  greater  caution  in  handltng  it. 
-  When  we  reSect  that  the  GonstatatiCHi  is  an  instrament  of 
ratirely  imparted  powers,  we  should  suppose  that  when  any 
portion  of  the  community  sought  its  action  upon  any  pvtteul^ 
Bubj^t,  they  could  readily  point  to  tJie  clause  is  that  iimtm- 
^  ment  which  would  authorize  such  aoUon,  even  if  it  had  the  o(»n- 
mendation  of  expediency.  Upon  this  subject,  wh^  ^tators 
and  agffreaaors  on  State  nghts  are  ohalienged  to  the  proof  of  any 
power  m  the  Constitution,  tfiey  tell  you  of  the  power  of  Oon- 
greas  to  regulate  the  territories.  To  this  refuge  of  lies  they 
always  retreat,  although  the  pretension  has  over  and  over  again 
been  disprored ;  and  they  know  as  weE  as  the  moet  aident 
friend  and  strictest  constructionist  of  the  Constitution,  that  it 
does  not,  and  was  nfiver  intended  to  impart  any  suoh  power  to 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the  slaveho^ling  States  had  granted 
this  power  as  to  the  territories,  they  had  as  well  have  granted 
it  everywhere  else.  Slavery  was  treated  as  entirely  local  to 
the  States — e,  reservation  applying  as  well  to  the  States  there- 
after to  be  formed  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  to  those 
already  existing ;  for,  by  the  Constitution,  they  were  to  come 
in  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  original  States,  and 
not  shorn  of  any  attribute  of  their  sovereign^.  The  power  to 
m^e  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
territories,  can  not  be  (^nstrued  to  strip  the  people  of  any  new 
State,  of  an  important  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is  npon 
this  slender,  untenable,  ridiculous  ground  that  the  fanaaes, 
factionists,  disorganizers,  and  traitors,  under  their  various  party 
names,  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  the  slave  »^tes 
that  they  shall  not  trade  with  each  ouier  in  alavea ;  and  to  the 
distant  territories,  over  which  they  have  no  State  jurisdiction 
whatever,  that  they  shall  not  bold  slaves ;  that  no  State  shall- 
come  into  the  Union  from  the  territories  unless  she,  by  her 
Constitution,  prohibits  slavery ;  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  slave 
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States,  that  tbey  shall  not  emifliate  to,  and  settle  in,  any  of  the 
tarritories,  unless  they  leave  tneir  slaves  belimd  taem.  That 
the  success  of  any  of  these  attempts  would  be  a  palpable  Tiola- 
ation  of  the  Constitution,  can  not  be  doubted ;  and  of  course  an 
aggression  upon  the  rights  of  the  slave  States,  their  oitizens, 
the  territories,  and  the  ^ture  incoming  States. 

For  the  intense  excitement  which  now  bums  with  such  fer- 
vent heat  &om  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  threatening 
anarchy,  civil  war,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Union,  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  the  KaoBas-Kebraska  Bill,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Miasoori  restriction  are  the  avowed  but  not  the  latent 
cause. 

The  Eanaas-Kebraska  Bill  has  no  aiugle  feature  in  it  obnox- 
ious to  the  strictest  construction  of  the  Constitution — to  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  exialang  or  any  potential  State — to 
the  most  rigid  notion  of  republican  government,  or  to  the 
equal  rif^ts  of  the  citiitens  of  all  and  every  State.  It  simply 
or^nizes  the  necessary  materials  for  a  Territorial  Ck>vemment, 
and  leaves  the  people  of  the  territory,  when  they  organize 
themselves  into  a  State  Government,  to  adopt  or  reject  slavery, 
or  any  other  purely  local  institution,  at  their  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure.  What  is  this  but  a  fandamental  principle  of 
self-government — a  prindpla  without  which  liberty  and  free 
institutions  would  be  but  "  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal" ?  This  is  a  right  belonging  to,  and  cherished  by,  eveir 
State  in  the  Union ;  and  yet  it  is  demanded  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  shall,  tyrant  like,  strike  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
new  States  which  may  hereafter  claim  admis^on  into  the 
Union,  Wherever  freedom  has  a  name,  or  liberty  a  friend, 
this  principle  of  freedom  in  the  Nebraska  Bill  must  be  ap? 
proved  and  sanctioned. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  ]!^braska  BilL  It  was  Gssentially  necessary  to  restore 
to  the  States,  which  might  be  formed  north  of  that  line,  that 
entire  freedom  of  self-government  which  belonged  to  the  States 
which  might  be  fonnod  south  of  the  line,  and  to  the  original 
States.  It  restored  perfect  equality  among  the  States  and  their 
citizens,  recognized  the  principle  of  State  sovere^ty,  and,  to 
■     "  "  The  ad      " 


its  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  sclf-govranment.  Tne  Euioption 
of  the  Missouri  restriction  was  a  violent  and  palpable  infraction 
of  the  Constitution ;  unjust  to  Missouri,  as  imposing  upon  her 
a  condition  of  admission  which  Congress  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  impose,  and  oppressive  to  the  States  thereafter  to  be 
formed  oat  of  tiie  prohibited  territory,  as  stripping  them  of 
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this  important  attribute  of  State  aoTereiffnty.  It  is  be^call8e  <A 
this  vindication  of  the  great  principle  of  self-goreniment,  and 
equality  of  rights  and  privil^es  among  the  States  and  their 
citizens,  that  fanatics,  madmen,  and  traitors  have  determined 
to .  dissolve  this  Union,  and  oTerthrow  the  freest,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  most  proaperoos  Government  the  son  ever 
dawned  upon. 

The  Fi^itive  Slave' Law  was  solemnly  pledged  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  demanded  by  the  frequent  escape  of  slaves  from 
their  owners  in  the  slave  States,  into  the  free  States.  To  re- 
deem this  pledge  the  law  of  179S  was  enacted,  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  judicial  and  peace  officers,  to  arrest  and  re- 
store fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners^  upon  the  proofs  therein 
prescribed.  This  law  most  of  the  &ee  States  would  not  permit 
their  officers  to  execute,  and  it  became  a  dead  letter.  The 
failure  to  ezeoate  this  law,  produced  the  late  act  placing  the 
arrest,  examinatios,  and  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the 
hands  of  federal  officers.  This  law  has  been  nullified  by  many 
of  the  free  States,  and  resisted  even  to  blood  and  treason ;  and 
it  is  now  demanded  that  this  law  shall  be  repealed,  although 
aolemnlv  pledged  by  the  compact  of  the  Constitution. 

The  hybrid  coalition  of  all  "wnw"  engaged  in  this  work  of 
anarchy,  disorganization,  ruin,  and  tyranny,  deeply  skilled  in 
the  art  of  appliances  to  human  innrmity,  have  infnsed  two 
other  elements  of  eziutement  into  the  conflict,  to  aid  them  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  treasonable  designs,  each  of  which 
is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  &ee  government  and 
human  liberty :  we  mean  the  proscription  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  adopted  citizens.  The  one  invades 
the  sanctity  of  conscience,  and  the  other  dries  up  our  sympathies 
for  suffering  and  oppressed  humanity,  and  l^irs  to  it  K>r  ever 
the  door  of  hospitahty.  Of  all  and  each  of  these  aabjects  we 
may,  in  some  future  article,  express  our  views. 

That  this  Union  can  not,  and  will  not,  for  ever  withstand 
the  shock  of  all  these  onoonstitutional,  oppressive,  and  ruinous 
meaeores,  now  beaUng  violently  npon  it,  no  one  who  knows  and 
properly  appreciates  the  chivalrous  character  and  lofty  spirit 
of  the  Southern  people,  can  for  a  moment  believe.  A  term 
must  be  pat  to  agitation,  or  ultimate  dissolution^  ensue.  That 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  produce  incalculable  mis- 
chief«  and  dire  calamities  to  eveiy  section  of  the  Union,  no 
refiecting  mind  can  doubt.  That  we  should  fall  a  prey  to  civil 
strife,  and  become  the  v&asals  of  petty  tyrants,  the  history  of  the 
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past  warns  qb.  That  more  Talaable  lives  would  be  saorifioed 
in  the  conflicts  ensaing  tlian  there  voold  be  slaves  emand- 
pated,  wfl  can  well  believe ;  and  that  free  institations  would  be 
overthrown,  and  hnman  liberty  throaghoat  the  world  croBhed, 
may  be  well  antioipated.  What  benefit  will  be  derived;  what 
adequate  eqtdvalent  for  all  these  sacrifloes  of  blood,  of  treasure, 
of  power,  of  property,  of  peace,  of  free  institutions,  and  of 
lib^rt^,  either  section  will  receive,  we  leave  thoee  more  skilled 
in  determining  the  events  of  the  future  than  we  are  to  inform 
the  country.  To  such  an  event,  none  but  the  lawless,  the 
brutal,  and  the  anarchist,  can  look  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  pain  and  horror. 

By  the  compact  of  the  Constitution,  all  classes  and  sections 
agreed  to  abide ;  and  by  it  no  State  nor  section  agreed  that 
a  numerical  majority  should  interpolate  it  at  pleasure,  or 
engraft  upon  it  any  power  their  interest,  their  ambition,  or 
their  spirit  of  domination  might  dictate.  In  it  there  is  no 
power  to  vniervme,  meddU  \om^  or  tramph  down  that  great 

grinciple  of  aelf-govemment,  as  to  all  things  of  domestic  juiis- 
iction,  reserved  to  the  States. 

In  the  terrible  conflict  which  now  n^es  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  so  much  fury — a  conflict  which,  although  not  yet  of  the 
sword,  the  whole  world  is  gazing  upon  with  the  utmost  intensity 
and  diversity  of  feeling — the  anxious  and  solicitous  inquiry  of 
every  friend  of  fr^e  government  is,  "Which  is  the  party  of  the 
Oonstitntion  and  the  Union  ?  Which  is  the  party  that  stands 
upon  the  battlements  of  liberty,  with  the  right  of  ^td^ovem- 
ment'  inscribed  upon  its  banner,  determined  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity  ?"  We  answer,  the  Democratic  Party — the  great 
Kational  DoiaooTatic  Party,  purged  of  its  corruptionists,  and 
disencumbered  of  its  laggsffds  and  traitors.  In  its  creed  there 
is  no  sectional  clause,  no  principle  in  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution, no  policy  that  is  not  entiiely  national,  and  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States — nothing  that  is  not 
in  elevation  and  sublimity  at  a  glorious  distance  above  the 
principles  and  policy  of  tne  factions  that  oppose  it,*  If  we 
were  to  say,  that  in  the  history  of  its  progress,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  entirely  faultless,  we  should  say  what  would 
not  be  true;  for  we  can  not  but  remember  the  National  Bank 
of  1816,  some  of  the  harbor  and  river,  internal  improvement, 
and  land  bills,  and  the  French  Spoliation  BUls — but  these 
errors  have  been  fally  redeenied  by  the  successful  and  brilliant 
results  of  Democratio  rule.    The  acquisitaon  of  Lonigiana,  of 
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Florida,  and  of  Oaliibrnia  and  N'sir-Mezioo;  the  proetratim  o€ 
the  National  Baok,  of  the  ptoteotiTO  ayatem,  and  the  land  job- 
bing STBtem:  the  uupaialleled  ezpaDsioB  of  our  commerce 
thzonglEiout  uie  habitable  globe,  aoa  iba  sacoeasful  reaolta  of 
two  vara,  are  shining  pnx^;  and  all  the  work  of  Demooratn 

,  adminiatrationB.  Upon  all  its  leading  principlea  of  oonatita- 
tional  conatruotion  and  national  policy,  the  Democratio  Partj 
has  driven  all  ite  opponents  ont  of  the  field.  The  power,  the 
pEOflperity,  the  conuneroe,  and  fieedom  of  the  oountiy  in  all 
its  intereatB  and  lelations,  attest  Uie  wisdom  of  Democratic 
prindplea  and  policy.  However  noble,  however  lofty,  how- 
ever admirable  may  have  been  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  times  gone  by,  it  now  siurpaasea  itsel£  Planting  itself 
upon  the  Constitution,  with  the  sublime  mottoes,  "  Self  govern- 
meat — non-intervention,"  emblazoned  upon  its  banner,  it  oon- 
fionts  and  defies  all  the  unpriociplea,  spoils-hunting,  and 
treasonable  &ctions  that  beset  it.  It  proiuaims  its  inflexible 
and  determined  purpose  of  defending,  proteotiag,  and  pieeerv- 
ing  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  right  of  selwovem- 
ment,  cost  what  it  may  of  place,  of  treasure,  or  of  blood.  This 
is  the  loftieet,  the  sablimest,  and  the  noblest  speotade  which 
ficeemen  can  present  to  the  gaee  of  an  admiring  world.  This 
u>eotacl^  in  moral  grandeur,  is  not  aurpaased  by  that  of  the 
Spartan  band  at  T£«rmopylee,  or  the  American  army  oross- 
Ing  the  Delaware  in  the  tfring  hour  of  the  Revolution.  In 
this  spectacle  of  moral  and  politioal  grandeur,  the  Northern 
Democracy  stands  preeminenuy  oonspicaous — ^theirs  is  exclu- 
sively a  contest  of  principle.  For  them  and  their  inflexible 
conra^,  and  noble  self-saorifioe,  history  has  in  reserve  one  of 
its  brightest  pages.  An  immortality  of  bright  fame  is  theirs. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  fiiends  of  the  Union,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, ca  repablioan  government,  of  State  rights,  and  of  the 

'  right  of  self  goTenunent,  eau  not  act  with  the  Democratic 
Party,  when  these  are  the  issues  (vital  ones,  too)  between 
them  and  their  adveisaries  7  Can  they  not  blot  out  the  memory 
of  past  struggles  upon  by-gone  issues,  and  strike  for  their  coon- 
try,  its  Constitution,  its  Union,  and  its  liberty  ?  Can  not  their 
pateiotism  bo  far  overcome  ^eir  prejudioes,  as  to  enable  them 
to  stand  aide  by  side  with  those  who  have  staked  theaaselres 
fbr  the  Union,  fi«e  institutions,  and  liberty?  Yerily,  if  they 
■oaa  not,  there  is  no  patriotism — none  of  tM  fires  of  liberty  in 
their  hearts.  We  verily  believe,  that  if  all  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  of  the  rights  of"^  the  States,  and  of  the  right  of  self- 
government  were  to  rally  tc^tber,  and  present  to  their  ad- 
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vorsahes  aa  anbrolEsa  front,  the  battle  would  be  short,  and 
the  viotoiy  complete — the  enemj  would  be  annihilated  by  a 
single  blow.  Before  their  Qod  and  their  cotiutiy  oao  they 
hesiute  ?  Etotj  blow  tiiej  strike  the  Demooratdo  Party  weak- 
ens that  party,  and  gives  effect  to  the  blows  of  their  eaemies, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  Ji,  however,  under  the  present 
existing  and  dangerous  state  of  things,  they  per»st  in  subjeot- 
ing  their  patriofasm  and  love  of  country  to  their  prejudioee, 
and  aid  in  destroying  the  Detnooratio  Party,  we  see  not  only 
the  possibility,  but  the  probable  disruption  of  the  Union,  and 
with  it  every  vestige  of  homan  liberty ;  and  upon  their  shoul- 
ders lestB  the  reaponmbility. 

The  firm  and  patriotio  course  of  the  administration  in  the 
existing  oriBia  of  the  country's  desUny,  is  worthy  of  all  admi- 
ration, and  has  won  the  confidence  of  all  true  patriota  Truly 
has  the  ohief-magistrate  been  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  nation. 
Truly  has  he  known,  in  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  adminia- 
tration,  no  STorth,  no  South,  no  Eas^  no  West — the  whole  cona- 
trv  has  been  his.  Although  a  Northern  man  by  birth  and 
eaucation,  he  is  in  feeling  and  in  sentiment  an  American.  In 
all  the  measoies  of  his  acuniuistration  he  has  been  true  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  With 
reference  to  his  appointments  to  office,  we  are  &ee  to  <iOD£ee», 
that  we  regard  some  of  them  as  ii^udicions ;  and  vet,  we  can 
find  many  raaaoiiable  apolt^ies  for  these  errors.  Tne  fault  was 
more  in  the  men  that  deceived  and  betrayed  him,  than  in  any 
purpose  of  his.  We  think  the  New- York  "jHbrtis,"  who  at 
one  time  bad  our  sympathies,  have,  in  pushing  their  individual 
reseDbnents  to  an  unwarrantable  extremity,  confounded  their 
personal  grie&  with  part^  questions  and  forgotten,  that  when 
the  aelGshness  of  suon  animositiea  olaims  exclasivQ  considera- 
tion, sympathy  for  sofTering  is  apt  to  be  saperaeded  by  resent- 
ment that  complaints  of  local  injury  should  be  constantly  in- 
truded where  only  questions  of  general  poHcy  and  of  a  nationaJ 
character  should  be  entertained.  The  administration  has  not 
ialsified  any  fundamental  principle  maintained  by  the  "Harda" 
in  common  with  the  National  I>emooraoy.  Every  blow  they 
attempt  to  strike  the  administiation,  strikes  also  the  Demoora^c 
paxty. 

Upon  the  momentous  questions  which  now  agitate  this  great 
and  powerful  confederation  &om  its  centre  to  its  circumference^ 
and  threaten  to  l»reak  it  into  fragmerats,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  true  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  great 
[HTincipIe  (^self-government,  and  is  indebted  to  the  confidence 
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and  sapport  of  every  lorer  of  his  country,  and  the^sapremai^ 
of  the  laws.  We  are  always  ready  to  bestow  honor  where 
honor  is  due. 

In  csODolusioD  of  this  article,  we  wish  we  could,  in  sincerity, 
say,  as  Mr.  Webster,  the  greatest  of  Northern  statesmen,  in  lus 
great  speech  to  the  Tonng  men  of  Albany,  sfdd :  "  I  know, 
when  I  slumber  in  the  dust,  the  institutions  of  the  country 
will  be  free  and  safe."  We  trust,  few  as  our  days  on  earth  most. 
be,  that  we  shall  not  survive  them. 

There  are  three  &ctionB  in  the  field,  having  neither  common 
principle  of  action  nor  nationality.  Their  only  principle  of 
cohesion  is  the  spoils  of  office,  which  they  can  not  acquire  ex- 
cept by  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  nave  the 
12th  section  American  parW,  South,  opposed  to  the  agitation 
of  the  Slavery  question,  and  leavine  it  where  the  present  laws 
place  it ;  and  we  have  the  Anti-12th  Section  American  par^, 
North,  in  favor  of  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question,  the 
rcfCnstatement  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  the  repeal  of  the  non- 
intervention principle  of  the  Kansas-Kebrafika  Bill,  the  pro- 
hibiUon  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the  non-admission  of 
any  State  into  the  Union  without  an  anti-slavery  provision  in 
her  constitatioD.  Notwithstanding  the  diametrically  antago- 
nistic  principles  of  these  two  sections  of  the  "American 
Party,"  (God  save  the  name !)  and  the  agreement  of  the  South- 
em  wing  with  the  Democratic  party,  upon  these  vital  and 
delicate  questions,  the  Southern  section  is  acting  with  the 
Northern  in  striking  down  the  Democratic  party,  and  thereby 
securing  the  triumph  of  Abolitionism  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  South.  Well  may  the  Southern  people  look  npon  this 
Southern  wing  of  this  American  party,  and  in  the  anguish  of 
tiieir  hearts,  say,  "M  tu  Bmie  f"  That  there  should  be  a  South- 
em  pari;y,  fighting  by  the  side  of  a  Northern  &otion,  to  over- 
throw the  only  party  which  stands  upon,  and  battles  for,  the 
conBtitutional  rights  of  the  South,  and  the  true  principle  of 
self-government,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  parties  in  this 
or  any  other  free  government,  and  is  moral  treason  to  the 
South.  This  Southern  section,  composed  mainly  of  the  old, 
but  now  disintegrated  Whig  party,  and  a  few  renegade,  spoils- 
hunting  Democrats  upon  whom  we  will  not  waste  a  word, 
tells  us,  that  all  the  old  issues  which  divided  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  axe  buried  too  deep  for  exhumation,  and 
admit  that  the  various  phases  of  the  slavery  question  are  the 
only  issues  between  the  South  and  Northern  fanatics  and  fee- 
tionists  at  this  time.    They  know  that  the  Democratic  party. 
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North  and  Stnith,  hsa  taken  a  dedave  p(»ition  OQ  tbe  conaerra- 
tive  side  of  the  issae,  and  yet  they  not  only  lefuao  to  aid  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  great  and  erentfid  strDggle,  but  array 
themaelvefi  under  the  flag  of  the  enemy,  and  ^  battle  with 
it.  This  fragment  of  a  party  insist,  tliat  they  can  not,  for 
-  principle's  s^e,  go  over  to  the  Demooratio  party,  even  in  this 
terrible  conflict;  but  that  the  Demooiatlc  par^,  for  principWa 
aake,  must  go  over  to  them  I  This  is  a  rennement  of  logic  too 
high  for  us.  W^e  never  could  understand  why  Mohammed  should 
not  go  to  the  mountain,  bat  we  can  comprehend  why  the  moun- 
tain should  not  go  to  Mohammed.  Verily  this  Southern  Ameri* 
can  party  has  taken  upon  itself  a  most  weighty  and  dangerous 
responsibility.  The  demand  that  a  ^reat  national  party  shall 
suner  itself  to  be  absorbed  by  the  miserable  fragment  of  a  sec- 
tional party,  great  in  nothing  but  its  arroeance  and  folly,  is  too 
monstrous — too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously  considered.  They 
talk  of  the  ultraism  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  question. 
What  is  this  ultrusm  ?  It  ia,  &at  oy  the  Constitution  the 
Federal  Government  have  no  power  whatever  over  the  subject 
of  slavery,  whether  it  shall  or  shaU  not  exist,  or  where  it  sball 
or  shall  not  exist — that  it  ia  a  question  purely  domestic  to  tbe 
States,  whether  in,  or  to  come  into  the  Union,  with  which  the 
Federal  Qovemment  has  no  authority  to  intermeddle.  It  is 
in  fact,  in  a  few  brief  words,  the  right  of  self-government ;  and 
this  is  what  this  party,  of  intenee  Amerieanjeling,  calls  ultra- 
ism. What  deep,  detestable  hypocrisy  I  Jney  whom  God  tn- 
tenda  to  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad.  This  is  the  party,  also. 
North  and  S6ath,  which  has  taken  charge  of  the  noble  and 
glorious  work  of  proscribing,  disfranchising,  and  persecuting 
Romau  Catholics,  native  or  adopted,  and  reducing  below  tbe 
level  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  Korth,  as  to  political  rights, 
oar  adopted  -citizens.  Can  the  real  friend  of  his  conntiy,  the 
Coastitution  and  the  Union,  confide  in  such  a  party,  and  unite 
with  it  in  invading  the  right  of  consc^enoe,  and  destroying 
vested  political  rights  7 

Of  the  Fusionists  and  new-fangled  "  Bepublioan"  parties,  we 
need  say  but  little  :  we  all  know  that  their  very  formation  is 
hostility  to,  and  aggresstoo  upon,  the  constitational  rights  of 
the  slave  States,  and  rerastance,  even  unto  blood,  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  They  have  undertaJcen  to  prescribe  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not,  emigrate  to  the  territories ;  what  shall 
and  what  shall  not  be  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States  yet 
to  be  formed  ont  of  these  territories;  and  what  the  slave 
States  shall  or  shall  not  trade  in.    They  have  nullified  the 
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Fngitive  Slave  Jaw  ;  reeiBted,  al&ia,  and  captared  the  pabKc 
officers  engaged  in  its  execatwn ;  resisted,  slain,  and  impnaoned 
the  owners  of  (hgitiTe  slaves,  when  in  pursuit  of  their  lawful 
proper^ ;  reacned  slaves  from  the  actual  possession  of  th^r 
ownen,  passing  through  some  of  the  iree  States ;  rescued 
fbf^tiTes  from  vae  hands  of  the  pablio  officers  charged  by  law 
wiUt  th«r  arrest  and  restoration,  and  even  prosecuted  judges 
for  the  honest  execution  of  the  laws  they  were  sworn  fiuthful]  j 
to  exeoute ;  and  have  even  armed  and  equipped  lawless  ruffians 
to  go  to  Kansas  to  prevent  the  settlement  ot  American  citizens 
from  the  South,  with  their  slaves.  These  are  the  parties  with 
which  the  "  Amerio&ti  party,"  North  and  South,  is  cooperating 
to  overthrow  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic 
party,  while  the  admioistration  and  the  Democratic  part^  ue 
risking  every  thin^  dear  to  freemen,  in  resistdng  the  destructive 
march  of  these  disorgamzers,  anarciiistB,  and  traitors,  and  de- 
fending the  oobstitutional  rights  of  the  South.  The  patriots 
of  the  land  we  still  hope,  will  crush  them,  as  Napoleon  did 
the  alliance  of  England,  Bnssia,  and  Austria,  upon  the  &moas 
field  of  Aosteriitz. 


DEATH    AND    SLEEP. 


I SBUJI  mj-  onlf  dream*  by  dtr^, 

And  when  tha  night  U  oome 
I  dmp ;  I  lie  upon  ay  bed, 
And  nM  Bi  MMindly  u  the  dead : 

^nia  dMd  an  not  men  i\aab  1 

To  tome  the  docn  of  Sle^  wudoea ; 

Tbme,  Uw  gate  of  Death; 
I  eater  not  the  BonleflB  land, 
Bat  aU  nS^t  on  Uie  threshold  stand, 

1^  lUb  apon  m  j  breaUi.  E.  E.  & 
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SUNLIGHT    AND     SHADOW. 


USkt  dropi  of  goliieii  r^ 
Bsbnw  tht  d^Dg  eludMra, 

0>4r  tnovnlaklii,  tcI*,  and  ptalni 
Mlik»ftbostd«tMtod, 

Wide  tpnaA  daog  the  aky, 
!■  stnng*  oODftiilon  miiigled, 

The  Mfll^  tlondi  go  bf. 

Bat  aireater  than  the  nmUght, 

And  freaber  than  ttie  rais, 
Oone  ba(A  th«  thonghla  of  chUbood, 

To  cheek  onr  aut^eod  rain ; 
Aad  throogfa  the  ohifting;  dutdom^ 

And  boat  of  hopaa  betnyeil, 
Qlidaa  down  the  kmng  methv, 

Biaidi  wboee  knee  we  p»7ed : 

Henelf  a  golden  shadow, 

But  waim  with  hoaraBly  lom, 
And  to  the  worn  hewt  bringing 

Beet  from  her  home  abore. 
Sbt  draws  na  to  the  booom 

When  flret  our  bead  was  pteat, 
And  foUa  her  anns  aroond  Hb, 

AndUBMsnatonaL 

And  thragh  life's  gloom,  bw  preemoe, 

Falling  like  geldeo  rain, 
Brings  bade  the  heart's  first  svnli^t. 

And  clfidhood's  hoois  again : 
And,  like  a  boat  deftated, 

Man'e  sttmnj  paarions  flj. 
And  o'er  oar  heads,  nuieeked  of, 

Hm  salBng  clouds  go  b^. 
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AGKrOULTUHB  AND  EDUCATION. 


Wb  haye  s^  that  the  order  of  men,  whose  condition  «nd  proepeets  ve 
have  been  conmdering,  ma^  be  derated  from  a  sabordinate  station  of  men- 
tal and  moral  insignificanc*,  to  the  first  rank  of  inflnoice  an^  req»ectabilitr 
in  sodetj.    Let  ua  see  how  Utie  is  likel;  to  be  broogbt  about. 

Hie  relatiTB  sUtion  of  the  practical  agricnltoriat,  feeble  and  nndignified 
as  it  maj  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  aaliject  of  mental  derelopment,  is 
one,  nererthelcfls,  wluch  is  attended  with  opportanities  of  intellectnal  effort, 
and  of  high  moral  cnlture,  accorded  but  to  few  classes  of  men  in  the  same 
degree.  The  position  we  assome  is,  that  the  ttrmer  ta  destined  to  become  a 
man  of  eultivated  tastes  and  habits— of  a  highlf-improved  moral  sense  and 
discernment.  And  when  this  shall  be  the  case,  the  standard  of  improre- 
ment  and  excellency  with  him  will  greatiy  exceed  that  of  all  other  classes  of 
men  around  him.  It  only  requires  that  we  should  consider  tiie  fltcts  of  his 
case,  in  order  to  see  the  force  and  reasonableness  of  our  portion. 

One  of  the  great  defects  of  our  beat  modes  of  teachhig,  as  well  aa  of  study* 
ing,  at  present  Is,  that  they  are  not  aufDcientiy  plain  and  practical.  Oar 
youUi  are  placed  at  seminaries  of  instruction,  in  order  that  they  may  hare 
an  opportonify  of  wiring  themselres  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  but  with 
scarcely  more  assistance  than  the  naked  book  affords  them,  in  wiuch  thnr 
lessons  are  printed.  There  is  no  opportunity  of  examming  into  the  rudi- 
ments of  things.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  practical  illustrations.  Of- 
ten they  are  in  want  of  the  moat  aiii^le  apparatus,  as  a  means  of  explain- 
ing some  phymcal  truth.  They  are  left  entirely  ignorant  of  the  connection 
between  cause  and  eflbct,  and  their  whole  rocabnlaly  of  knowledge  conmsta 
of  sn  acquaintance  with  barren  fitcts  and  incidents,  rather  than  with  the 
caoses  and  consequences  with  whi(^  these  &ots  and  incidents  are  intimately 
combmed.  Hence  it  is  that  the  memory,  for  the  most  part,  is  much  more 
actively  engaged  in  the  acqnimtion  of  knowledge  at  the  present  day,  than 
any  other  fiwolty  of  the  mind,  ^ere  is  no  application  of  principles  and  in- 
ferences to  the  ordinary  occnrreneeA  (J  life.  There  is  no  inquiring  after  the 
uses  tn  which  a  knowledge  of  any  particular  sdence  may  lead.  The  student 
may  indeed  be  a  hard  worker — constant,  attentive,  and  Uborious— bat  he  is 
operating  with  barren  materials,  and  he  is  cheered  in  his  after-life  neither 
irith  blossoms  nor  fruit;  or,  if  these  should  perchance  be  found  on  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  the  one  would  be  aickly  and  unpromising,  and  the  other 
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atoDted,  blttw,  or  distuteftil.  Hia  beut  and  hia  afiFbcttons  ire  left  In  a 
maoh  wwee  state  than  hla  intellect  He  hu  loflt  all  trae  conception  of  the 
porpofles  for  which  learning  waa  designed,  and  he  goes  forward  on  the  great 
Ughwaj  of  life,  engaging  in  the  parsdts  of  boRineas— mingling  in  the  ao- 
dal  drde— seeking  for  pleasore,  wealth,  or  honor,  bnt  scarcely  erer  >o 
mnch  as  naming  a  single  truth,  or  masim,  or  virtne — a  single  practical  use 
— which  had  its  fonndation  in  the  earij  teachings  of  a  college  education. 

All  this  is  to  be  regretted  as  the  consequence  of  an  unwise  and  inefficient 
system  of  instruction,  but  for  which  wo  think  a  remedy  iriU  be  found  before 
the  worid  shall  beoome  many  years  older.  In  regard  to  our  agricoltoral 
comiDQnities,  waisb  a  consequence  could  hardly  have  happened,  or  at  least 
coald  not  hare  happened  to  the  same  extent  A  system  of  education 
equally  absurd  and  vicious  might  have  been  panned  in  both  cases,  but,  we 
have  no  doubt,  with  results  essentially  different  BelieTing  as  we  do^  and 
as  wo  hare  already  arerred,  that  onr  fkrmers  are  destined  to  become  here- 
after an  edncated  class  of  men,  tn  will  endearor  to  explain  wherein  we  be- 
Uere  they  may  greatly  excel  the  race  of  sch')lars  who  hsTo  gone  before 
them.  Bren  if  precisely  the  same  system  of  education  were  porsned  in  re- 
gard to  both  these  classes,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  know  where  the  advantage 
WDold  be.  But  we  can  not  doubt  that  a  better  system  of  teaching  will  pre- 
1^  as  soon  as  our  plain,  practical  men  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  temple  of  learning,  and  the  good  eflbcts  ee«i  to  resnlt  fW>m  such  a 
system,  will  be  attended  with  the  additional  blesung  of  rendering  1^  perma- 
nent Mid  QtuTersaL 

Let  uB  consider  far  a  moment  what  most  of  oar  sciences  are  intended  to 
teach,  and  where  and  In  what  manner  they  cintd  be  most  effectoally  ex- 
plained and  studied.  We  will  mention,  for  this  pnrpose,  in  the  first  place, 
the  science  of  physios,  or  natural  philosophy. 

This  is  the  science  which -treats  of  the  phenomena  attending  oligects,  in 
the  development  of  which  we  observe  no  important  changes  in  the  objects 
themselves.  Host  of  the  observations  connected  with  this  branch  of  know- 
let^  have  reference  to  the  general  properljes  of  bodies,  comprising  magni- 
tude, iropenetrabilitr,  divitiblllty,  porosity,  expansibility,  etc,  and  they 
treat,  moreover,  of  light,  heat,  fluids,  vision,  sound,  and  subjects  of  a  kin^ 
dred  nature.  Now  this,  perhaps,  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  is  the  one 
wUoh  affords  subjects  for  stndy  and  observation,  under  every  conceivable 
porition  in  which  man  may  be  placed.  Wherever  there  are  natural  pheno- 
mena to  arrest  the  attention — wherever  there  is  the  appearance  of  space,  of 
form,  of  color,  of  light,  olc — wherever  our  senses  may  converse  with  out- 
ward objects — there  we  have  an  opportanity  of  pursuing  this  study  with 
advantage,  and  of  becoming  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  knowledge 
It  incolcatea.  And  yet  it  may  be  seriously  donbted,  whether  there  are  not 
particular  times  and  places  more  &vOTablo  than  any  other  to  the  investiga- 
lion  of  even  this  important  branch  of  knowledge.    Oertun  it  !a  that  the 
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oennliy  afitnda  %  rtaxA  grMttf  wMy  of  d^odi  oa  wUidt  to  Jbond  our  ob- 
BWTktiona,  than  m  more  popobos  eomntmi^,  aad  thcM  o^faels  wffi  dmjs 
piMtnt  themMhM  then  in  olemr  U^^  imI  aadw  ftwtr  wnbamwuwMite. 
Ibgidtnde,  Soldi,  tWod,  lo^ri,  nd  BHif  of  tho  pbraonaiu  eMBwstecl 
with  them,  m»,j  be  mon  dls&Ktly  noted,  and  would  b«  mora  ikiij  tarn- 
pnhended,  nndar  the  brood  oxpoaaa  of  tile  open  hMnna,  aod  Is  tti*  f^aw 
Ing  light  oT  an  nndtetauoted  atanoqihav^  than  ttui7  oodd  ho  In  the  muitr 
chambers,  or  the  denM-oiowded  atneti,  of  a  popoknu  dtjr,  Sndh  nppear- 
ancee  would  be  of  mom  fraqnnt  oooimenoa  In  rural  diatrloti  thnn  in  ten 
remote  ndghboiheods,  and  would,  at  bast,  idbrd  opportaaWeB  of  More 
constant,  If  not  of  doaer,  obsemtion.  Heaoa  it  Is  tint  wo  hare  no  heaita- 
tion  in  aaying,  that  eten  natnral  philonphf  eoaM  be  mom  tntxMj  atodiad 
in  tiie  conntoj  than  aujnbae  elan 

Bot  if  tiie  intject  WT  natml  pItilOBOphf  mi^  be  mora  Ibvonbljr  pn>- 
mted  and  atodled  b^  men  engaged  in  agnoaltnral  pnnnita,  and  kte^ed  in 
agriodtmsl  dhrtriots,  how  omch  mtwe  woold  thia  be  the  caaa  in  regard  to 
almoet  vnrj  tMuit  branch  of  natural  waenoef  The  atadj  of  these  dqtarb- 
innnla  of  knowledge  would  reoeire  moat  impwtant  aid  bj  beiDg  praecntad 
in  gatdoM,  in  fleUs,  In  woods,  and  on  mowitaina— It  pdacea  where  O* 
ahuUM'e  and  eomtitneiit  qnaJitiM  t^ol^^eota  eoidd  bo  axpajntcatallf  toted, 
asd  under  okauastaoDea  where  the  attention  wonld  be  arreatad,  and  tha 
imnd  be  nore  habitooUf  oec^ed  in  ebatrring  the  ebangea  and  i^tpear- 
aneaarftheAfoent  kingdonuof  natora.  Thna,  in  relitian  to  the  SOHUe 
of  mineralogj',  for  instance,  everf  facility  would  be  afforded  fer  its  inveatt- 
gallon  wfakh  oeuld  be  deiired  by  the  moat  enttmuslio  inqninr,  and  its 
diScoltiee  wonld  be  overcome  with  in&nitrij  mora  ease  and  pleaanra^  titan 
could  be  expected  to  remit  from  the  ordinary  manner  of  engaging  in  tins 
study  in  our  schools  aod  colleges.  The  attenliTe  stodeot  would  be  gaber- 
ing  knowledge  while  he  waa  occupied  In  imiroriug  and  piepariug  Ub 
grounds.  He  would  be  enriching  hia  mind  and  his  eatate  at  tiie  seine  mo- 
ment of  tiioe.  His  intellectual  aequisltiODa  wonld  grow  in  the  aame  Add 
with  his  com  and  his  wheal  So,  too,  he  would  be  greatly  aiding  hia  pro- 
gress in  scientific  knowledge  while  endeaToring  to  analyca  the  soil  from 
which  he  eipeoted  to  derire  the  finiit  of  his  labors.  In  making  himsdf  ac. 
quaintad  with  the  oonstitaient  im^ertiea  neoBMaiy  to  the  healthfnl  nouririf 
ment  and  pewtb  of  {daats,  he  woold  be  utendiiig  the  bounds  of  bis  chemi- 
oal  knowledge  hy  atrtoal  expetiroent,  and  iriiile  eagsged  in  restoring  a  gaa, 
or  pn^crty  to  the  seal  in  irttieh  it  waa  deOdent,  he  wonld  be  supplying  his 
own  UMttal  wants  in  more  than  one  important  particular.  It  would  be  un- 
apeakatdy  pleasaot,  and  no  less  pnolieally  nsefal  than  pkaaant,  to  see  the 
&roier,  while  ocon^ed  in  his  labor,  pnaring  in  the  midat  of  it,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  forti^ng  his  mind  in  some  sctntUe  principle— storing  awi^  in  his 
memery  Qie  ftnita  of  knowiedge  at  the  same  time  that  he  ia  atoting  up  the 
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thiiti  of  hla  hnsbKndry,  knd  making  both  omtribata  to  his  fiitan  growth 
not  aiAj  in  phyiica],  but  tn  mental  and  spiritual  ImpraremeDt 

Pbyties,  inioaralog7,  and  chuDtatry.  TiusM  s^enece  would  be  moet  eSbct- 
Ttallf  aided,  and  illti8trat«d  bj  tha  light  Vbxj  would  Koaive  from  practical 
expwimenta  and  obsamtioaa  mado  in  the  countrj.  But  all  the  natural 
Ki«Boea  might  be  aided  and  illnatratad  in  the  saine  way.  The  book  of  na- 
tun  ia  ono  raat  noord  of  Gusts,  phenomena,  and  priadplee,  atretched  in  iH' 
termlnablo  extent  aronnd  us,  uid  lying  open  for  the  perusal  of  all  who  maf 
choose  to  stndf  and  obserre  it  It  baan  witness  to  wonders  in  the  heaTena 
•bete,  on  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  regions  under  the  earth.  But  it 
may  he  read  mwe  plainly  frtsn  one  point  of  obs«*Tation  than  from  another, 
and  nowhere  more  distlnotlf  than  nnder  the  broad  eanopy  of  the  akies,  &r 
fh>m  the  artiflcial  attractions  of  crowdad  oommuoildea,  and  where  its  pages 
me  not  hidden  and  obscured  by  the  artifldat  oontrirancee  of  men.  And 
tteie  rwiarkB  will  hold  good,  not  only  as  r^;ards  the  suttjeats  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  in  refereocey  as  intiinatcd  abore,  to  all  the  natural  ad- 
«noe&  Qeolegy,  botany,  aoolc^y,  ni^,  ereo  asta'onomy  itaelf^  would  Sonriab 
more  In  a  rural  nughbortumd,  if  properly  cultarated,  than  if  oonflned  with- 
in the  barren  walla  and  oamw  limits  of  a  dty.  Within  these  limits  there 
would  be  DO  room  for  obswntion,  no  sutyecta  Jbr  study,  no  materials  for 
sMuaik  and  inreatigation.  Here  the  book  of  nature  ia  closed,  or  its  pages 
are  ovalaid  by  the  artiatical  arraugements  of  a  more  selfish  and  confined 
existence  AU  the  objects  presented  Ibr  contemplation  are  tawdry,  barren, 
and  insignifloaat  All  the  means  of  ImproTemant  are  low,  expanaaless,  and 
limited.  There  is  no  sublimity  to  excite  our  wonder  and  surpriae.  There 
la  no  grandeur  to  elicit  our  aympathiea  and  regard.  There  is  no  beauty  to 
hdgfaten  our  pleasures — ^no  mystery  to  kindle  our  awe  and  reverence.  In 
duvt,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  important  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge^  taught  in  the  works  of  God  around  us.  But  go  to  the  coualry. 
Tske  your  stand  amidst  the  mighty  oreations  of  the  unfettered  world  as  it 
stands  befi»e  you:  dire  into  its  bowels,  explore  its  heights,  examine  its  aur* 
ftce.  Here  are  fbuntabis  of  knowledge  at  which  you  may  drink  without 
erer  l>ec«ning  satiafled.  Here  are  objects. of  study  which  you  may  eon- 
template  without  becoming  weary.  Hare  are  treasures  of  wisdom  which, 
if  properly  uaed,  will  aasimikte  your  mind  more  and  more  to  the  ctiaracter 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  ItselC 

Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  country  is  the  propw  place  to  cultivate 
the  BolencMt  Geology  may  tiure  busy  itself  in  examining  the  stmottire  of 
die  earth,  in  estimating  the  dennty  and  thicknoM  of  Its  crust,  in  observing 
die  difi^nt  strata  of  Its  kk^  In  hunting  after  its  organio  remaina.  Botany 
may  there  penetrate  the  shades  of  impending  forests;  may  itndy  the  organi- 
zation of  plants  and  trees;  may  olaaalfy  and  deaoribe  the  development  and 
growth  of  flowara ;  and  may  aaoertafn  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the 
beaaty  and  expand  of  the  vegetable  creation.    Zofth^  may  delist  in 
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oontempbtiiig  tho  animAl  md  inieot  klnfdomi,  iMrning  their  •doiintblft  to- 
•tinota  from  sotMal  obMrraticnii  and  Moertaining  tli«  stinotDiM,  oolon,  tuA 
babiti.  b7  wbiob  each  dan  it  w^wcUTdy  .dbUpgiifahed.  Eren  HtnD<HDf 
BW7  there  gua  «i  Um  wide  ezpsoM  of  the  heftveiis,  ud  meamn  and  ooimt 
Um  atan  that  to  iMHitiibllr  atod  tiie  ovwhangiiig  firnuunwit. 

Tbe  groai  advantage  of  atodfing  la  the  cowitry,  oohiWh  to  alir^fshaTing 
the  matenals  of  stud;  before  w.  The  aerchaiit  cu  Dot  eanr  on  hie  boai- 
luaa  without  Mqiltal ;  tbe  soldier  can  not  flgbt  withont  wMpooi;  the  artiat 
oan  not  work  withont  tool&  Heitfaer  can  the  student  labor  anooeeefUlT 
withont  aralliiig  hiiMnlf  of  the  xeedfnl  snxUiariw  of  beariog,  seda;,  and 
iOTeatigatiagflDrbitiMtlC  It  la  sot  bbo«|^  that  bocrica  an  fiunUied  fior  thia 
pnrpoae.  ThtM  neaftal  oonpaoiona  are  indlqniiaaUT  nnwaary  to  a  proper 
ODdentandtaig  of  tbe  aia^ileat  adMee,  but  tlM?  are  not  aoffident  of  tbeot- 
•elvea  to  aoompliah  all  tbe  porpoaea  of  a  pnudenl  and  liberal  edHati<»- 
Hie  moDorj  almia  laDal  have  aUMthing  to  worlt  wilA-~the  memotj  sod  the 
nndwataDdlng  together  anat  have  aonwthiDg  to  weal  ml  We  bat  Bspti^ 
fiMll;  n&denlaBd  what  we  have  never  seen,  or  what  we  have  never  ex* 
ptrienoed.  Heaee  It  la  that  rtodairtB  ao  often  tam  awaj  from  their  atndiee 
dlaoooraged  and  diaippolnted.  What  tiie;  attenq^  to  imderatand  thej  find 
it  diSonlt  to  ret^  and  what  tber  anaoead  in  roiaiBing  tbey  find  it  ^Senlt 
to  nnderetaod.  There  are  no  ootward  objeots  about  them,  i^eddbg  ll^t  on 
the  path  they  are  treadiDg,  or  eoMvejlng  dlatioct  Imprtariona  of  tbe  tmtha 
they  are  trying  to  learn,  if  their  eyea  are  not  oliiaed,the7  are  at  leaat  fixed 
on  vacancy.  Whattbey  wuitlanota»mHbthaMfauBof  al^t  witfawbldi 
to  »ee,  a»  a  pripabl*  md  tan^Ua  world  on  which  to  op«nt& 

This  world  Is  tcnai  in  tha  eoniitry.  The  atsdeat  in  tbe  oo^itry  kama 
more  by  daya  of  almple  esperienee,  than  tha  atndeat  in  the  dty  don  by 
yeora  of  ahatrsct  thinking.  The  kttor  live*  a  life  of  faith,  and  tba  former 
of  light.  The  knowledge  gained  by  the  fiist  is  vidUa  and  praottoaL  It  ae- 
eompaniea  him  whererer  be  goea ;  It  aaaiata  hlB  in  diadiar^ng  Uthfally 
aadftilly  thednticaofhiaatatioD;  and  it  makes  him  a  bettar  sdnlar,  a  hat- 
ter nelt^bar,  a  wlaer  eitUen,  and  a  happier  man. 

Hay  we  not  hope  that  gram  and  aenaUe  men  wf9,  before  hng,  fkdly 
rMlizetbetmtiiortfaelbregt^Kmarkat  It  la  not  eMigfa  thatweeon- 
flne  our  exertiona  to  tbe  aingla  pntpose  of  extaoding  the  liaita  of  agrionl- 
toral  adence.  That  may  be  aooepted  aa  a  beginning,  and  It  angors  well  fix 
tbe  daia  of  man  wfaoaa  intareito  lie  more  Immedialdy  In  that  diiMtim. 
Vay,  it  angora  wdl  fiir  the  general  welfltto  and  juvaparity  of  aooielgr ;  for, 
we  are  aa  mneh  dependent  on  tha  aoQ  Jtor  the  dcaamrte  of  lift  aa  we  aia  on 
the  lur  we  breathey  or  on  any  other  jwoperty  tf  natnro  which  we  ahara  to- 
getber  in  oommon.  Bntif  wari^tlyinterinttbeqrirttthatiBnawwatoh' 
Ing  and  promoting  the  flni  movenevta  of  thia  inipcatant  abaage,  wo  think 
ita  altimato  oljjeot  will  be  to  aeoomplish  an  entire  and  oompleta  ra«<dalion 
u  tbe  Btndy  of  oveij  department  «f  intdlaotnal  adenee,    Uneh  of  tbak 
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ifUoh,  vtadtr  tm  present  eyttem*  of  Uuhhip,  fa  rednndant  ud  nscilen — 
tito  aMj  of  tbe  tugugee — th«  pvmlt  of  M<r«rri  bnnohes  of  mafhemstiaA 
latratD^-lb*  ocAaeHoK  of  mtasM  bote,  liwtoad  of  Imsom  of  pnwtioti  irtt^ 
Ann,  ftom  Ustot;— 4fa«  «redlt  giTen  to  weleiit  pr«cedenti,  and  tbe  rerereMt 
pM  to  eetkMibed  aoOioH^,  romt  be  givM  np  fbt  a  ooorae  of  teveedgstloii 
irUfib  wBI  be  ttmUt  more  dmple,  naeftil,  and  pntoHoal.  n*  very  tenm  fat 
which  tbe  eeieiKMa  are  Unght  tniM  be  ohanged  to  meet  die  more  enli^teiMd 
thwi  of  the  coraiBg  era.  The  inflated  teohnieaBtlea  of  Oe  nhoofa  mint 
glre  way  to  a  mof*  {dab  and  raSonal  nomenelattire  of  common  seoM,  and 
words  must  he  used  and  understood  In  thor  slzict  add  obvions  meaning. 
The  great  otjeet  mint  be  not  to  xaacb  to  store  the  memory,  as  to  intbrm  the 
mdeistanding;  not  so  much  to  flU  the  head  as  to  improre  and  sanotifr  ^* 
heart.  All  ttiesoleaDeswUl  be  made  to  oontrlbnte  to  improved  and  holler  ends. 
That  wUoh  Is  uadeM  wUI  be  njeotod,  and  thrt  whioh  is  ratted  vOl  be 
made  sobserrient  to  tha  gnti  pnrpoaea  of  man's  present  being  and  oltorior 
destination. 

And  If  tboM  important  nsee  shall  be  ^med  at,  as  ths  end  and  dedgn  of  an 
«ffi^nt  BTstem  of  ednoadoo ;  If  ever;  department  of  knowledge  is  to 
Amplified  and  mads  eas^,  would  not  one  <^  the  most  ready  means  for  this 
purpose  be  fimnd  in  the  ezperiroental  mode  of  stodj  indici^  in  the  fwe- 
going  lemarks  I  VUla  ywx  gjre  to  the  stodent  bo<^  and  the  necessary 
thne  for  mastering  and  dtgoning  tb^  oontents^  yon  mnst  afford  Um  a  ooi- 
responding  opportnnlty  of  seeing  hla  snttJeeta  iUoatrated  in  the  ol(}eots  and 
phenontena  of  the  natnral  world  before  him.  This  will  render  hie  studies 
more  ea^,  more  pleassnt,  and  more  sacoessfol.  DepiiTO  him  of  this  and  yon 
deprive  him  of  the  most  essentlsl  ingredient  in  the  prooees  of  mental  cultnre. 
If  he  remains  altogether  at  hone,  and  ooofines  his  reaearobea  within  the 
obsoore  reoessea  of  his  kmely  diamber,  It  amoimts  to  lUtle  more  than  prose- 
entlng  Ida  fairestigatiMis  In  tho  dark.  He  may.  Indeed,  become  aeqo^ted 
with  a  greater  nomber  of  roles,  and  be  able  to  theorize  on  a  greater  rarie^ 
of  sabjeets,  hot  ss  relates  to  all  the  pnotical  parposes  of  knowledge,  ho  will 
atlll  remain  stnpld  and  IgnoranL  With  a  much  more  limited  amount  of 
olaarioal  Instmotlon,  his  oonntiy  neighbor  will  beat  him  two  to  one.  No- 
where oan  tbe  sdenoes  be  so  snoeessftilly  onltivatad  as  in  onr  mnd  dlatrioli^ 
and  the  benefits  of  edooalioD  wonld  on^  then  be  tmly  Alt  when  tbcj  sbonld 
bo  eoltlrated  nowhere  dss.  But  as  this  Is  not  likely  to  happen  soon,  ud 
perhaps  will  never  take  places  ^^  ^^  "^  *>*  *^  beginning  of  this  artide, 
that  those  who  are  now  oonndered  as  oocnpymg  tbe  lowest  place  in  the 
tsbId  of  society,  may  hereafter  be  devated  to  the  hlgheat.  It  only  requires 
they  sbonld  begin  to  learn.  Having  made  the  commeneement,  we  may  foel 
^te  asnrod  th^  iriU  come  o«t  ^ockrasly,  and  distaooe  all  thdr  competitors. 

We  had  Intended,  before  we  dosed,  to  s^  something  on  the  subject  of  do- 
mestio  edocstioQ— on  a  ^stem  of  self-odtore,  which  tlie  earnest  and  in- 
qnlring  spirit  of  the  age  would  stem  t»  be  unfolding,  ss  a  part  of  the  mi^^ 
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work  DOW  in  progreea  to  exalt  and  regenentte  mankind.  Bat  llie  spaea  as- 
elgned  for  our  obeeiratioiu  baa  already  been  eshanated.  The  ides,  howerer, 
baa  conunendad  itaelf  to  our  notice  aa  one  not  only  of  the  gieateat  praotkal 
good,  bat  of  almost  inooDoelvable  grandenr  and  bean^.  Wbst  a  plwiidnf 
ngbt  it  wonld  be,  to  see  everj  bmil;  in  our  mral  distrieta  beeome  a  little 
aeminarji  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  and  aoqairing  knowledge  andinatno- 
^on  I  Who  wonld  not  linger  with  delight  ronnd  an  altar  erected  for  a  pur- 
poee  like  thla,  oonsecrated  by  domestic  affection,  and  presenting  tbe  pore  o& 
ferinp  of  earnest  and  ferrid  hearta  in  behalf  of  nniversal  education  T  How 
thifl  ia  to  be  brought  about  we  oan  not  enj.  How  many  montlw  or  jean 
maj  yet  el^we  before  the  lullowed  feeling  we  have  mentioned  shaQ  be  dtm- 
ished  by  every  family  drole,  it  is  atterly  oat  of  our  power  to  oonceire.  But 
we  know  thta  new  expectation  is  reasonable,  it  is  enoonraglng,  It  is  pruti- 
oaL   Uay  God  ftilfiU  it  in  his  appointed  time. 


LOVE'S    CONFIDENCE. 


I  n^mt  na'  idain,  I  daor  na  weef^ 

I  daur  na  tell  mj  eonow ; 
Bnt  a'  the  mgfat,  when  itheiB  sleepi 

I  wake  to  wait  the  monow: 
And  when  the  flnt  giay  li^t  uppean^ 

O'er  shadows  creeping  djearly, 
I  look  ont,  throogh  my  scalding  tcan^ 

For  hlu  I  lo'e  sae  dearly. 

Far,  &r,  where  snltiy  simmeia  alunt^ 

They've  garred  my  Willie  wander; 
Bnt  gin  bis  tbonghts  Sy  quick  as  min^ 

We  are  oa  lang  aauiider: 
And  gin  his  heart  as  mine  be  tcve, 

And  EtiU  beat  on  sinccruly, 
He'll  na  forget,  for  (Hencigliipa  new, 

The  lasB  Ik  lo'ed  sae  d«arly. 

I  know  hell  ooom^  if  come  he  can, 

Ere  spring  nnlaulds  its  blossom — 
Vm,  obi  if  there  be  truth  in  man, 

It  wanni  1117  Willie'i  boaom. 
Ainoe  Buur  he'lL  atrain  me  to  his  hcat^ 

Where  aft  I've  clung  me  nearly, 
Kor  sea  nor  strife  again  shall  part 

Twa  hearta  that  k>'e  see  deariy. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY  OF   LIFE. 


Seaeb  Oura  the  tmo— 
Flodked  too  aooa  U  em  Boor— 

Ifilpeitbe 

Hm  fruit  wiUbU; 
irit  6n  not,  bide  tUne  hw^ 

I^iipewaa 

How  g*thei8  all — 
Watch  tblne  Iiour  the  tree  to  a 

Tbe  fruit  wiU  bU 

irripeltbe; 
Orar-ilpe  it*  rtnd  vill  break 

Upon  the  trae. 


PENITBNOB. 

(THH     OLIAMSIKfl.) 

No.  8. 
'WoBD  oTwoe  la  uaeleei  pain, 
faUIng  tean  are  idlei^D, 
Oilef  tmjs  bade  no  deM  agidn, 
LotAei-back  kioka  bade  in  vdn. 

Be  wlio  lalxm  maj  ftoge^ 
Sooe  in  tia  vill  poige  In  vweat, 
AjU  olona  can  cancel  dcb^ 
Lookei^lcrwanl  cDmeth  ;eL 

PenHsnce  may  deanse  no  sb^n, 
"Wailnd  in  teaia  will  Hill  rem^ 
STersr  toil  and  nreat  were  rain, 
"Sciog"  pugM  "Done"  again. 


,.  Cockle 
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THE  OHRONlCIiES  OF  PEESEPOUSj 

OB,  FITS    TKAB3  Df  TEE   UFE  OF  A  aENTLElLLN-FABKKB  IK 
THE  KINQDOM  OF  NEW-JEBSBT. 


POLITICS  AND   SNAKES. 

I  MOVED  into  the  Kingdom  of  New-Jersey  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  I  like  to  be  particular  about  dates  espeoiall;.  A  year's 
experienoe  made  me  an  accomplished  praotioal  farmer.  Z  do 
not  wish  any  one  to  doubt  that  fact  It  hurta  my  pride  to 
hare  it  qoeationed.  Especially  it  grates  apon  my  ieelingB  to 
have  any  one  hesitate  at  receiving  it  when  I  remember  the 
extraordinary  means  I  took  to  perfect  myself  in  the  noble 
stuence  of  which  Gato  and  CincinQatus  were  the  illufitrioos 
patrons.  To  learn  mowing,  I  glued  my  hands  fast  to  a  very, 
crooked  stick  of  wood,  with  a  long  piece  of  sharp  iron  at- 
tached— technically  called  a  "cow -horn."  At  sundowii  a  be- 
nevolent individual  took  it  off  of  me,  and  the  entire  skin  of 
both  "paws"  with  it  I  was,  I  assure  yon,  quite  happy  to  get 
off  that  war.  From  the  sensation  experienced  during  the  lat- 
ter part  01  the  day,  I  expected  to  escape  with  nothing  less 
than  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  On  that  day,  too,  simply  beoaose 
I  was  there,  an  extremely  disagreeable  part  of  the  animal 
creation  insisted  apon  making  one  of  the  party  in  the  meadow. 
I  heard  Ned  lAndos  halloo  out,  "A  racer — a  racer  1"  Z  looked 
about  nader  the  mistaken  idea  that  acme  rery  el^^ant  specimen 
of  the  turf  was  coming  down  the  road.  Znstead  of  that,  how- 
ever, the  first  thing  Z  saw  was  a  great  nasty  black  snake  swim- 
ming over  the  ground,  within  ten  feet  of  me,  and  coming  head  on 
to  me  at  ^e  rate  of  twenty-four  kn  ots  an  hour.  To  cat  a  pigeon- 
wing  in  the  air ;  to  exeonte  a  series  of  entrechats  which  would  nave 
made  the  fbrtane  of  apremiere  dameuae  at  the  Boyal  Opera — was 
the  work  of  a  moment  ?  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it — I  could  have 
danced  a  whole  ballet  in  thirty  seconds.    It  was  done  in  the 
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twinkling  of  an  eye — and  in  (hat  twinkling  all  Aoee  heroia 
emotions  wbich  are  natural  to  the  Quigg  family  in  their  mo- 
menta of  exahation — rnahed — bnmed — galloped — whirled — 
maSlstromed  through  my  mind.  As  I  came  down,  the  vigor 
of  Cceur  de  Lion  nerved  my  arm ;  the  8re  of  Roland,  the  man, 
not  of  the  "  cow-horn,"  bnt  the  bora  of  ftonccsvalles,  poasessed 
my  heart :  and  had  that  snake  been  Typhon,  I  would  have  given 
him  battle.  Methonoiht  the  scythe  that  quivered  in  my  grasp 
was  the  excalibar  of  King  Arthur;  the  brand  of  Orlando 
Farioso ;  ^e  hammer  of  Charles  Martel ;  the  mace  of  Don 
Diego  Perez ; — in  short  a  whole  armory  and  collecrtion  of  won- 
derm  and  renowned  weapons.  Possessed  with  a  fine  heroic 
frenzy,  I  saw  in  that  blacK  snake,  that  "racer,"  a  "sarpinV 
which  it  was  my  destiny  to  cut  into  pieces  of  a  homoeopatbie 
size,  and  bo  deliver  the  whole  Kingdom  of  New-Jereey  from 
the  terror  of  the  monster,  as  Hercules  aforetime  delivered  an- 
other remarkable  place  of  the  Lernian  Hydra.  The  Quiggs 
are  a  prompt  race.  With  them,  to  think  is  to  act.  "To  be  once 
in  doubt,  ia  once  to  be  resolved."  To  be  frightened  out  of  their 
boots,  is  to  be  scared  into  their  wits.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family,  and  one  upon  which  I  place  entire  reliance,  that  tho 
name  of  the  sa^e  who,  having  Jumped  into  a  bramble-bash 
and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes,  immediately  jumped  back 
and  scratched  them  in  again,  was  Quiggl  Could  I  stain  the  es- 
cutcheon ;  could  I  come  short  of  the  feme  of  my  great  Proa- 
vns;  could  I  permit  the  splendor  of  his  achievements  to  be 
besmirched,  or  take  detraction  in  the  general  mind  by  any  act 
of  the  descendant  from  each  an  ancestor?  Nol — ten  thousand 
times  no!  I  felt  all  the  requirementa  of  my  position — all  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  1  swung  the  deadly  weapon  high 
alcNft  in  air.    It  was  a  feather  in  my  excited  grasp. 


I  bronght  it  down  with  a  swoop  fell  aa  the  kites  which  de- 
voured all  Mr.  Macduff's  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam,  ex- 
claiming, like  the  Bloody  Monk,  "mentally  to  myself" — 


Slash! — owl  Killed  I  the  snake,  or  did  the  snake  kill  me?  A 
mist  passed  before  my  eyes.  "  A  heavy  summons  lay  like 
lead  upon  me."   7be  fences  ran  away  like  water-courses.    The 
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trees  "  polked"  around  me.  Th.e  littda  bnalies  forwarded  two 
and  hands  aoroas  amongst  them.  The  grasa  swayed  and  tossed 
and  lifted  me  upon  its  waves.  Strong  arips  caught  me  and 
pulled  me  out  of  the  breakers. 

"Where  am  I?"  I  cried  feebly. 

"Going  home,"  Baidavoioe.  I  recognized  it,  and  felt  calmer : 
it  was  the  voice  of  the  iatr^id  Xandos.  "  Home,  sweet  home,' 
I  replied  in  a  wandering  and  uncertain  way,  for  that  terrific 
comoat  had  almost  dethroned  imperial  reason  from  her  seat 
"Sartain,"  continued  Landos,  "  home ;  and  a  sweet  place  you'll 
make  of  it,  a-going  over  the  new  entry-carpet  with  a  three-inch 
Blash  in  the  calf  of  your  leg.  I  wouldn't  be  in  your  skin  for 
somethiog.  If  the  old  woman  don't  raise  Cain,  there's  no 
snakes  in  Jaisey." 

Snakes !  execrable  reptiles,  to  what  a  pass  had  they  brought 
me.  Yes,  forgetting  in  my  courageous  exaltation  that  the  blade 
of  a  scythe  curves  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  a  sa- 
bre, and  that  ita  handle  is  put  on  'totner  side  foi^most  into  the 
bargain,  I  had  made  the  "  cut  St.  George"  at  the  dragon — ^the 
Bn(£e — the  "racer" — come  within  two  feet  of  cutting  off  the 
animal's  head,  and  one  inch  of  cutting  off  my  own  leg ;  and 
was  now  being  borne  slowly  up  the  c^telled  steep  of  Bouge- 
mont,  "  my  silver  skin  laced  with  my  golden  blood,"  and  a 
gashed  stab  in  mv  new  corduroy  breeches  and  the  calf  of  my 
kft  leg,  three  incoea  long.    But 

"  Who  c&n  be  wba,  anuzed,  tsmp«rat^  and  fltfioiu, 
InsmomentT    Nonlim: 
The  copeiUtioD  ai  mj  violent  eoatage 
Oubrau  tiie  puiwr  Bauoa." 

It  was  an  honorable  wound  and  the  wound  remains  to  show 
the  world  that  the  Qoi^  have  not  degenerated;  bat  that 
whether  they  fall  by  the  mmd  of  the  enemy  or  their  own,  they 
fall  like  gallant  men  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  necessary  confinement  from  my  wound  enabled  me  for  a 
week  to  be  of  great  service  to  Mrs.  Quigg,  and  to  relieve  that 
estimable  and  accomplished  woman  from  the  harassing  and  con- 
fining cares  of  maternity,  by  holding  the  baby,  whilst  she  dis- 
charged her  duty-to  the  neighborhood,  and  put  a  double  cross 
to  each  of  the  names  on  her  visiting-list.  As  I  never  permit  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  valuable  information  or  experience  to 
escape  me,  I  occupied  the  time  in  a  series  of  siuenti&c  researches 
and  experiments,  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  common  "  dia- 
per-pin" and  the  patent  "  Eoyal  Victoria."    As  the  result  not 
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only  of  study,  bat  of  actual  and  repeated  ezperimeat^  I  feel 
ptepaied  to  Bay,  that  for  ordiuwy  "  squares,"  the  commoc  pia 
may  be  used  to  advantage ;  but  for  first  quali^  "  bird's  eye" 
the  ''Boyal  Victoria"  is  of  inestimable  value.  I  am  not  aware 
tiiat,  witu  the  lattef,  I  pinned  the  aforesaid  "  bird's  eye"  fast  to 
the  b  aby,  above  twice  during  the  entire  week ;  but  I  regret  to 
say,  that,  beiue  left  entirely  alone  one  day,  on  the  occasion  of 
Hrs.  Quigg  and  her 'sister-in-law's  visiting  New- York  to  make  a 
few  "  purchases,"  and  the  supply  being  restricted  to  "  common 
squares,"  the  result  was  quite  unfortunate.  In  fact,  when  Mrs. 
Quigg  came  to  examine  the  baby,  on  her  return,  she  was  of 
the  opinion  thftt  all  the  indications  of  ohioken  pox  existed  upon 
the  dear  creature's  body.  A  closer  scrutiny,  however,  resulted 
in  the  conviction  that  it  was  "pins."  I  draw  'the  curtain  over 
the  lecture  I  received  that  night  Let  the  sacred  drapery  of 
the  marriage-bed  hide  from  the  profane  world  my  terror,  con- 
trition, and  remorse.  Enough  I  was  incontinently  dispossessed 
of  that  baby,  and  have  never  been  allowed  to  stick  a  pin  in  it 
since.  I  trust  I  have  submitted  to  the  deprivation  in  a  Christ- 
ian spirit. 

By  way  of  escaping  the  "  danger  of  my  former  scythe,"  when 
I  got  about  again  I  restricted  myself  in  carrying  arms,  to  a 
^rked  stick.  I  also  swore  vengeance  against  all  "reptiles," 
and  in  less  than  a  yeax  had  the  pleasure  of  feeding  lat  the 
grudge  I  bore  them,  and  wreaking  a  terrible  vengeance  upon 
six  garter-fluakes  and  a  snapping-tvirtle. 

The  somewhat  abrnpt  termination  of  my  experiments  in  the 
art  of  mowing,  by  no  means  deterred  me  from  bold  and  coostaat 
attempts  to  conquer  the  other  mysteries  connected  with  agri- 
,  cultural  life  and  labor. 

The  next  instrument  which  naturally  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  axe.  I  was  charmed  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  sturdy 
woodsman.  Such  a  fine  halo  of  romance  hung  around  it. 
Elves  and  wood-demons  sported  about  its  handle.  When  the 
sharp  edge  bit  into  the  sturdy  oak,  the  spirit  of  the  leafy 
monarch,  whose  broad  green  crown  tottered  on  his  hoary  brow, 
sighed  a  sad  and  musi<^  farewell.  Nymph,  fawn,  and  Dryad 
held  their  court  amid  th  e  solemn  arches  of  tne  stately  wood.  A 
glorious  company  to  live  amongst.  The  axe  too  was  the 
proud  arm  blazoned  on  the  shield  of  American  industir. 
Before  it  the  virgin  forests  of  a  new  world  have  iallen ;  and  the 
aisles  of  the  dim  wood,  ringing  with  ita  music,  sang  the  greater 
than  Pindaric  ode,  of  the  mwch  of  Empire  in  the  Western 
world. 
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I  resolved  to  vidd  the  trenofaaDt  axe,  and  be  a  losty  fov- 
eeter,  I  was  the  more  partiexilarly  determined  that  war, 
tovtuxb  the  begiaaing  of  winter,  by  the  fact  that  having  sold 
a  large  amount  of  gnun  at  an  average  of  fifteea  per  cent  len 
tfaan  the  cost  of  prodnotioc,  the  fiDancial  condition  of  mj 
affairs  presented  a  prospect  <^  verj  speedy  embarrassment. 
Bat  Providenoe  sesned  to  have  a  special  care  of  my  agrioaltar- 
al  pursoits.  Ked  Laodos,  my  faithfal  man  Friday,  had  served 
hie  time  at  oarriage-making ;  and  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  he 
threw  his  eye  over  my  twenty-five  acres  of  wood-land,  and 
recognized  hundreds  of  trees  moet  admirably  adapted  fat  cax- 
ri^e-timt)er ;  and  carriage4imber  was  represented  to  me  aa 
being  vcftih  a  febulons  sum.  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
ecstatic  eDtioipation.  Yi^ons  of  wealth  oaat  a  golden  mist 
before  my  eyes.  My  fairy  god-mother  had  found  her  oheTished 
child ;  she  lived  in  those  woods — of  course  ^e  did :  she  bad 
been  watohing  that  carriage-timber  for  my  special  benefit  and 
behoof  any  number  of  centnriee,  and  bad  magically  attracted 
liandos's  attention  to  it.  I  already  saw  myself  riding  in  three 
gilt  coaches  at  once,  and  all  made  out  of  my  own  timber.  For 
many  weeks  I  might  have  been  said  to  pureue  and  wallc  along 
the  imagine^  road  to  fortune  upon  a  wooden  leg.  I  immedi- 
ately, therefore,  purchased  a  very  Ions-bitted,  light-polled, 
Yankee  axe,  and  set  to  work  at  t^e  wood-pile, 'Chopping,  scor- 
ing, and  dressing  in  an  insane  manner;  and  in  about  a  week 
became  such  a  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  dangerous  iastm- 
ment,  that  it  never  took  me  above  three  honre  to  chop  the 
toughest  three-inch  stick  of  timber  quite  in  half.  Satisfied 
with  my  progress,  my  natural  ambition  as  a  Qnigg  ni^ed 
ineto  a  public  display,  I  yielded  to  the  generous  imi^se,  and 
shouldering  my  trusty  axe  took  my  way  towards  tne  woods, 
followed  by  the  inevitable  Landos,  and  full  of  the  pleasing  illu- 
sion that,  with  the  might  of  my  single  ann,  I  was  abont  to  level 
with  the  ground  an  indefinite  number  of  the  l<vdliest  trees  of 
the  forest. 

It  was  a  sharp  winter  morning,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  about  three  inches  of  snow,  which  hul  fallen  during  the 
night,  and  having  been  frozen  very  hard  before,  was  rather 
slippery. 

Arrived  at  the  wood  we  selected  a  magnificent  tree,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  went  to  work — Ned  on 
one  side  and  I  on  the  other.  Conscious  of  the  vigor  of  mr 
strokes,  and  the  terror  which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  the  guard- 
iao  Genius  of  the  tree,  as  they  reverberated  through  the  wood, 
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I  could  Dot  help  ieeliDg  a  tender  genaation  of  regret,  and  ham- 
ming as  I  strooK,  "Woodman,  apare  that  tree  I"  Carried  ava^' 
by  my  musical  eothusi&Bm  I  etepped  backwards,  just  sa  w% 
instrument  in  my  hand  waa  powed  aloft  in  air.  My  foot  dipped 
in  the  snow ;  the  axe  came  down  and  baried  itself  not  in  the 
tree,  but  ia  the  top  of  my  left  foot.  The  blood  spurted  like  a 
stream  from  a  patent  fire-enj^ne,  or  the  nwat  of  a  sperm  whale 
in  his  dying  agonies.  I  aaw  the  gory  fountain  playing  and 
"drapped."  Mother  earth  reoeiTed  me  in  her' lap.  I^ndos 
whipped  off  my  boot ;  tore  his  eravat  &om  his  neck  and  bound 
vptuegapingwotind;  then  prcmped  me  up  agsinat  that  accursed 
tree,  and  went  off  at  a  run  for  the  house.  How  he  did  it 
nothing  short  of  magic  could  explain,  but  in  an  inoredibly  short 
space  of  time,  through  the  gathering  film  of  bintnees  whioh 
waa  coming  over  my  sight,  I  aaw  him  coming  back  on  horse- 
back at  a  killing  pace ;  and  after  him,  rushing  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  which  lay  between  the  woods  and  the  house,  Mrs. 
Quigg,  brother-in-law,  and  sister-in-law — Mrs.  Quigg's  disheTel- 
led  treases  dancing  on  the  wind,  that  miserable  uiby  clutched 
to  her  panting  breast,  and  horror  and  dismay  pictured  in  all 
the  iVantio  motions  of  the  triad's  legs  and  arms.  They  lifted 
me  from  the  ground ;  the^  set  me  upon  the  horse,  and  mounted 
the  Landoa  behind  «n  annipe  to  hold  me  up,  and  so  in  aad  pro- 
cession condnotedme  to  Bougemont.  A  cruel  doctor  came  and 
sewed  the  wound  up  wi^  a  big  needle ;  and,  by  the  apace  of 
.  four  months,  I  sat  with  one  leg  deposited  on  a  chair  at  a  right 
angle  with  my  body.  The  baby  got  so  intimate  with  me  during 
those  fonr  mouths,  that  Mrs.  Quigg  said  "  It  was  really  quite 
Borprising — the  dear  infant  would  go  to  nobody  else."  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  really  don't  think  any  body  else  ever  came 
after  the  baby. 

I  made  another  attempt  at  practical  &nning  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, but  the  results  were  hardly  more  flattering.  The  occasion 
was  that  of  patting  awav  a  load  of  hay  in  the  mow  of  the  bam. 
I  climbed  up  into  that  ooeoure  plaoe,  and  pitched  from  the  edge 
back.  It  wmt  very  well  until  the  bay  waa  nearly  out  of  we 
rack,  when  I  must  needs  take  a  look  to  see  how  much  more 
remained.  Of  course  my  foot  slipped  and  I  fbll,  across  the  rack. 
Only  two  of  my  ribs  were  broken,  a  mere  bagatelle,  of  which 
I  should  not  care  to  speak  if  it  had  not  been  productiTB  of  very 
important  results.  Ajid  this  waa  the  way  of  it.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  accident,  a  iriend  in  Congress  sent  me  fottr  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  pag^ea  of  Pub.  Doca  on 
the  Texas  Question.    By  the  time  my  nbs  set,  I  bad  read  them 
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all.  Slightly  diagosted  with,  prsctioal  farming ;  and  fiied  with 
a  noble  ambition  to  eerre  my  country,  I  resolved  to  take  the 
stump  for  Polk  and  DtJlas.  It  was  curious  how  such  an  idea 
should  come  into  my  head,  for  at  that  time  I  had  no  desire  for 
office — indeed  I  had  never  been  inside  a  Government  Office  in 
my  life,  and  had  a  sort  of  &ncy  that  all  office-holders  were  a 
kmd  of  political  Jemmy  Twiwhera,  and  "  werry  "  fond  of  suck- 
ing eggs;  an  idea,  which  I  am  sony  to  say,  more  mature 
experience  has  not  entirely  dlBaipated.  In  fact  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  pleasure,  and  to  my  bleeding  country  the  profit,  in 
some  future  volume,  of  drawing  a  few  modest  sketches  of  great 
men,  genus  i^iribt—Speoies  Sudcer — with  whom  it  has  oeen 
my  misfortune  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted. 

However,  out  of  a  pure  heart  freely  I  determined  to  embark 
in  the  political  contest  then  raging.  One  of  my  friends,  a  good- 
natured,  clever  dog  as  might  be,  was  the  Editor  of  the  Pen^^poUa 
Messenger .-  he  is  at  present  Secretary  of  State — and  I — well  I 
am  plain  Mr.  Quigg,  a  &ithful  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  at  a  modest  salary  of 

This  is  an  episode,  however,  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  skip 
it,  especially  if  he  be  yet  wandering  in  the  green  pastures  of 
political  purity,  and  disporting  himself  with  lamb-like  inno- 
cence in  the  verdant  meadows  of  iaith.  Skip,  little  lamb,  by 
all  means.  The  air  of  spring  is  balmy  in  your  nostrils;  tlw 
sun  is  bright  above ;  the  limpid  brook  invites  you ;  the  tender 
grass  is  sweet  to  your  little  teeth.  Skip  and  nibble  whilst  . 
you  may  in  unchecked  Joy.  It  will  merely  poison  your  pleas- 
ant food,  and  wring  your  little  heart  in  vvn,  to  kdow  that 
your  dear  master,  and  your  kind  appreciating  fnend,  the 
butcher,  are  settling  your  price  up  at  the  farm-house  yonder. 
Your  tJiroat  is  to  be  cut  to-morrow,  or  your  warm  fleece 
sheared,  my  darling  innocent — but  there  is  no  manner  of  use 
or  comfort  in  your  knowing  it  beforehand. 

In  pursuance  of  my  patriotic  resolution,  I  made  my  debut  in 
my  friend  the  Secretary  of  State's  newspaper,  in  a  series  of 
slashing  articles  in  favor  of  the  annexation  oi  Texas.  I  had  a 
very  singular  advantage  over  most  newspaper  writera.  in  that  I 
believed  what  I  wrote.  Singularly  enough,  althougn  I  have 
played  politician  for  more  t£an  ten  years  sinoe,  I  have  never 
changed  sides  or  altered  the  principles  and  opinions  I  begun  with. 
So  stubborn  and  well  principled  are  the  Qui^s.  I  also  wrote 
about  that  time,  an  ode  to  "  r^ual  Bights  and  Liberty,"  which 
is  supposed  by  the  best  judges,  to  have  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  country  as  to  have  resulted  in  tbo 
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election  of  Mr,  Polk  to  tbe  Presidency.  Being  a  modest  man, 
I  take  no  andue  credit  for  this;  and  have  never  applied  to  any 
administration  either  for  the  ColIectorBhip  of  the  Port  of  New- 
Tork,  or  a  foreign  mission  of  the  first  class.  Ill  be  hanged, 
howeveT,  if  I  ever  elect  another  President  for  a  smaller  consid- 
eration. 

More  than  satisfied  with  my  snccess  as  a  joamalist,  I  pre- 
pared to  take  the  stump  by  committing  to  memory  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  severd  histories  of  the  same 
place,  and  Bnrke's  speech  upon  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  My  earlier  efforta  were  attended  by  no  remarkable 
event  Of  coarse  I  do  not  call  the  terrible  and  startling  effects  of 
my  oratory  remarkable.  Those  were  matters  of  course.  I  must 
relate  one  scene,  however,  which  was  remarkable.  The  Clay 
atid  Frelinghuysen  people  called  a  meeting  in  Warren  Town- 
diip,  at  a  place  called  "  Mount  Bethel."  The  principal  Whig 
speaker  announced  for  the  occasion,  was  Mr,  F.  Boors,  a  young 
lawyer  of  very  distinguished  appearance.  He  was  commonly 
..,  ^       ..... B,"fiomth(      ■        '■  '       - 


known  at  the  oar  as  "  Collars,"  from  the  extraordinary  charac- 
ter of  that  ornament  of  the  throat  He  wad  a  long,  thin 
Tonng  gentleman,  with  white  hair  and  eyes.  His  inezpressi- 
Dles  were  tight  and  short;  his  coat-sJeeves  of  the  same  pattern, 
exposing  to  public  admiration  an  nnuaually  large  pair  of  hands, 
and  a  melancholy  waste  of  bony  wrist  covered  with  much  hair. 
But  the.  principal  characteristic  of  his  toilet  was  a  shirt-collar, 
of  which  Geoi^  Christie's  in  "  Jnlins,"  is  a  faint  and  feeble  imi- 
tation. It  rose  up  on  either  aide  his  face  in  two  mountainous 
and  snowy  peaks,  upon  the  summit  of  which  his  ears  rested 
and  flapped  like  the  wings  of  condors  on  the  Andes.  Hia 
manner  was  pompous,  and  his  "  cakeology"  deficient 

We  were  pretty  evenly  balanced  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Bethel,  and  it  was  thought  important  by  the  knowing 
ones  that  the  effect  of  the  said  Whig  meeting,  "Collars"  and 
all,  should  be  counteracted  by  a  Democratic  set-ofi^.  It  was 
arranged,  therefore,  that  the  moment  the  Whig  congregation 
adjourned,  a  Democratic  meeting  should  be  called  to  order  in 
.  the  same  place.  About  dusk,  of  that  day,  therefore.  Judge 
Hogan,  a  man  of  mark  thereabouts,  "one  of  the  quorum,"  and 
member  of  the  Legislature,  came  down  to  Rougemont  with  his 
"  shandrydan,"  to  tote  me  up  to  Mount  Bethel.  We  arrived 
there  safely,  about  the  middle  of  the  Whig  glorification.  My 
learned  and  able  opponent  had  just  torn  the  stars  and  stripes 
inb)  very  small  pieces,  and  was  saddling  the  American  Eagle 
for  a  ricfo  when  we  came  in.    He  was  not  a  bad-tempered  man. 
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bat  the  sigbt  of  ns,  snd  a  sieakine  notion  that  some  bod  j  was 
trbittliag  a  ten-foot  pole  sharp  at  botb  ends  to  touch  him  up 
with,  exasperated  him  to  that  desree  that  he  tumbled  bead  ovei 
heels  oS  that  American  eaffletaodoat  of  the  cloadB,dowii  to  plain 
prose ;  and  set  to  work  abusing  as  severally  and  oollectively 
with  all  his  might  His  very  collar  curled  for  ire.  His  &ce 
grow  red;  his  oreath  came  short;  his  bosom  heaved;  hia 
white  eye  smokedt  (all  the  Same  in  Etna  would  not  have  fired 
it ;)  he  raved ;  he  tore ;  be  spluttered ;  be  played  Jesse  and 
broke  things;  and  wound  up  with  this  fatal  prophecy: 
" Fellow-citiEens,  if  you  elect  Jamea  K.  Folk;  if  you  elevate 
the  Democratic  party  to  power,  the  blast  of  war  will  blow 
with  simoom  breath  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  scattering 
your  flocks  and  herds;  the  breath  of  a  mwal  pestilence  wiU 
sweep  humanity  from  the  devoted  land  as  with  the  beeom  of 
destruction;  the  gaunt  and  hungry  skeleton  of  famine  will 
atalk  abroad  at  noon-day ;  and  amid  the  cries  of  desolate  or- 
phans, the  tears  of  widows,  the  impotent  adjurations  of  gray- 
haired  men,  and  the  feeble  wail  oi  infants,  the  mighty  ahna 
of  the  republic  will  go  to  eternal  smash,  like  a  badly-built  hay> 
rick  in  a  high  wind,  and  freedom  shriek  as  she  never  shrieked 
before.  I  sec  before  me,  fellow-citizens,  one  of  the  Catilineaof 
this  base  conspiracy  to  enslave  you,  (p<Hnting  at  me  a  skinny 
finger;)  I  see  this ' reckless  and  wanton  youth  resting  like  a 
parasitical  plant  against  the  gnarled  trunk  of  one  who,  in  yonr 
State  Legislature,  has  for  years  traded  in  the  miseries  of  his 
constituents.  They  come  here  as  the  serpent  came  into  £den 
to  poison  all  that  is  good,  to  vitiate  all  that  is  holy.  Stop 
yonr  ears  against  them,"  etc.,  etc.,  eto., — for  five  minutes. 

Now  when  I  heard  myself  called  a  Catiline  and  other  hard 
names,  I  began  to  get  riled,  andso  when  the  Whig  meeting  was 
adjourned,  an<l  Judge  Hogan  called  a  Democratic  one  to  order 
instanter,  and  announced  his  distinguished  brother  from  Perse- 
polis,  I  got  on  to  that  table  in  less  than  no  time,  and  commenced 
my  speech  bv  pleasantly  remarking  that  all  my  illustrious  pre- 
decessor had  said  was  of  that  common  and  oorrant  coin  of 
Whig  assertion  which  bore  upon  it  the  image  and  supeTscrip- . 
tion  of  the  great  Father  of  Qes  himself.  As  about  lialf  the 
Whig  audience  bad  remained  to  attend  the  Democnttio  meeting, 
this  little  allegation  was  met  by  a  rebutter  inthenMureofyells, 
boots,  threats,  screams,  and  a  general  Bcrimmag& 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  tavern  ball-room.  The  place 
was  capable  of  accommodating  about  five  hundred  people,  and 
had  now  above  soren  hundred  packed  and  jammed  into  it.  A 
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table  which  ezteaded  half  aorosa  the  room,  was  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  room.  At  each  end  of  tha  table  were  a  couple  of 
tallow  dips,  which  shed  a  lurid  light  around,  and  gave  a  rather 
fiendish  air  to  the  figures  and  features  of  those  nearest  Be* 
hind  the  table  wa«  dnly  installed  and  seated  the  Chairman 
and  Secretaries  of  the  meeting,  and  on  the  table  was  I 
mounted. 

I  delivered  ^at  first  sentence  with  the  "hu^  utterance  of 
the  early  goda."  The  benighted  Whig  population  of  Mount 
Bethel  allowed  me  to  deliver  no  more ;  therefore  are  thej  in 
the  blackness  of  political  derkneas  even  until  this  daj. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  huge  opposition  paw  stretched 
across  in  front  of  me,  to  seize  one  of  the  candlesticks  from  the 
table.  As  it  dosed  upon  the  brazen  implement,  a  Democratic 
paw  was  clasped  above  it, 

"What  do  yon  want  widi  the  candlestiok ?" 

"None  of  your  bosinees." 

"Put  it  down." 

"  See  you —  first  1" 

Smack  I  Some  body's  knuoklet  made  an  audible  remark  to 
some  body  else's  nose.  An  indefinite  number  of  some  body 
elses  hit  every  body  generally ;  numerous  candlesticks  circu- 
lated in  the  neighborhood  of  my  head;  the  "perturbed 
spirite"  moved  the  table  from  under  me  in  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent manner,  and  after  describing  a  parabola,  I  landed  in  the 
corner.  On  the  side  where  I  fell  there  stood  one  of  those 
great  o]d-&shioned  ade-bosrds  or  bufiets.  Between  it  and  the 
wall  there  was  barely  room  to  squeeze  in  a  small  man.  Now, 
I  am  not  particularly  small,  and  was  therefore  particularly  well 
squeezed.  As  I  was  making  a  herculean  efEbrt  to  get  on  my 
feet)  and  squirm  out  into  alai^er  place,  I  saw  a  big  fellow  in 
front  of  me  draw  a  great  knife  oat  of  his  breast-pocket,  and 
flourish  it  aloft.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  might  posu- 
bly  mistake  my  breast-pocket  for  his  own,  and  pnt  it  back  into 
the  wrong  place,  I  snatched  an  empty  decanter,  which  luckily 
stood  on  the  end  of  the  sideboard,  and  appli»i  it  foroibty  to 
the  neighborhood  of  his  left  ear.  The  individual  with  the 
knife  immediately  crumpled  up,  and  experienced  a  weakness  in 
tbe  knees,  whiob  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  darting  out  of 
the  comer.  A  happy  inspiration — the  Quiggs  ore  famous  for 
them — a  happy  inspiration  came  to  me,  and  as  I  leaped,  I  yelled, 
"Fire I"  The  bait  took;  a  moment's  pause  in  the  Homerio 
strife  ensued;  numbers  rusted  out  of  the  door  to  see,  and  I  went 
fmt  of  tlie  window.    I  take  no  great  credit  for  this  daring  feat^ 
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as  the  room  waa  on  the  groand-floor.  Ituckiiy,  too,  I  popped 
into  a  Democratic  circle,  aad  was  caught  up  and  carried  airect 
to  the  Judge's  shandrydan.  I  mast  do  the  Jadge  the  justice  to 
H&y  that  he  had  got  there  before  tne. 

l  am  not  aware  what  particular  road  we  took  home ;  but  we 
oame  to  Ilougemont  about  daylight. 

Mrs.  Qui^  woke  up  as  I  came  into  the  room.  She  looked 
at  me.  A  grim  horror  and  disgost  ovatepread  her  gentle 
features. 

"Yee,"  she  exclaimed;  "she  shall  see — she  shall  take  an 
early  lesson  in  politics."  And  she  did,  she  actually  did  shake 
tliat  blessed  baby  wide  awake,  and  bold  the  screaming,  strag- 
gling dear  out  at  arms'  length  to  look  at  me. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter,  my  love ?"  I  cried. 

"Matter!"  said  Mrs.  Quigg — "matterl — mud's  the  matter, 
Mr.  Quigg.  Look  at  your  coat,  sir  1  Bags  are  the  matter,  Mr. 
Quigg.  Look  at  your  trowsers.  Black  eyes,  and  a  nose  with 
no  skm  on,  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Quigg!  Look  in  the  glass  if yoa 
dare,  sir.  You've  been  to  Mount  Bethel  to  make  a  political 
speech,  have  you  7  You  suppose  I  believe  it.  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  1 
You've  been  to  some  improper  place,  Mr.  Quigg.  You've 
been  where  there  were  vile  people,  Mr.  Qaigg.  You've  been 
on  a  dranken  spree,  sir.  Don  t  tell  me  you  never  drink. 
You've  been  drinking  last  night,  if  ever  a  man  drank.  You're 
a  disgrace  to  humanity,  Mr.  Quigg.  You've  broken  your 
wife's  heart.  You've  destroyed  the  prospects  in  life  of  this 
blessed  baby.  You're  a  sight  to  behold.  Oh !  oh  I  oh  I  Don't 
attempt  to  come  near  me.  None  of  your  nonsense.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  you  say.  I  won't  be  kissed  or  deceived  by  such 
a  monster.  I  won't;  I  won't.  You've  turned  politician ;  now 
yoa  better  stick  to  it.  Mean  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  ?  Q-oing  to  the  White  House  by  way  of  Mount  Bethel  ? 
Youll  get  there — you  will — O  dear  1  0  dear !  precious,  pretty 
pet,  mother's  only  darling,  you  won't  go  to  political  meetings.* 
you  won't  break  its  poor,  dear  mother^  heart.    No,  no,  no  r" 

After  a  burst  of  tears,  Mrs.  Qui^  grew  calmer.  She  rose 
with  dignity,  bundled  ilp  her  clones  and  the  baby's,  and  swept 
out  of  the  room,  with  the  parting  advice; 

"Mr.  Quigg,  you  had  better  stav  in  the  room,  and  let  so 
body  see  you  till  you  get  sober,  sir." 

Now,  tnat  was  the  bitterest  thing  of  all ;  to  ride  all  night ; 
to  make  a  political  speech — ^that  is,  to  try  to  make  it ;  to  be 
pounded  to  a  jelly  ;  to  have  not  even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
my  parched  lipa  all  the  time ;  and  then  to  be  advised  to  stay  in 
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bed  till  I  got  sober.  Bat — ^bat — ob  I  a  tbousand  huts — to  be 
pointed  out  to  that  blessed  baby,  that  tender  scion  of  the  Quigg 
stock,  whose  budding  mind,  no  doubt  the  stealing  hand  of  time 
was  destined  to  ripen  into  an  immortal  loveliness — to  be  marked 
down  on  the  tablets  of  that  blessed  baby's  memory,  as  an 
improper  person ;  a  father  whose  yoijth  was  without  honor, 
whose  age  without  respect ;  a  man  of  dissolute  courses  and  de- 
praved tastes — and  all  for  nothing — for  worse  than  nothing — 
for  my  unselfish  and  patriotic  devotion   to   the  Democratic 

farty,  James  K  Polk,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas —  I —  Had 
been  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  I  could  have  borne 
it ;  but  to  have  Mrs.  Quigg,  to  have  my  tender  and  afTectionate 
Julia  heap  such  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head — ah  I  that 
did  indeed  crush  me  to  the  earth,  and  show  the  heavens 
unjust  I 

But  who  will  doubt  the  nerve  of  the  Qaiggs?  who  will 
hesitate  to  believe  any  story  of  their  heroism?  who  will  fail  to 
class  them,  in  their  minds,  with  the  greatest  names  of  story, 
when  I  tell  them,  that  even  after  that  night  at  Mount  Bethel, 
after  that  morning  with  my  injurious  Julia,  I  persevered  in  the 
painful  duty  to  mv  country,  to  mankind,  to  the  Democratic 
party,  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifew-Jersey,  to  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, and  township  of  Bridgewater ;  and  by  the  space  of  four 
months,  by  day  and  nigbt,  kept  the  stump  for  Polk  and  Dallas, 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  By  the  shade  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, by  the  iron  shadow  of  that  patriot-hero.  I  did  it :  "  alone — 
I  did  It  1" 

Air — "  The  Star-spangled  Banner." 

Probably  it  was  the  excitement  of  mind  caused  by  reading 
Amos  Kendall's  life  of  the  old  Hero,  or  so  much  of  it  as  ever 
saw  dayhght,  that  I  imbibed  that  martial  spirit,  and  came  to 
experience  that  blood-thirsty  feeling  which  induced  me  to  raise 
a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war — ^but  of  that 
perhf^s  hereafter.  I  must  deal  gently  with  that  subject,  too, 
if  I  sfiould  take  it  up,  for  Mrs.  Quigg  has  hardly  forgiven  my 
brass  buttons  and  toad-sticker  yet ;  and  considers  soldiers,  gene- 
rally speaking,  dissolute  monsters,  who  go  away  into  foreign 
countnes  for  the  purpose,  not  of  winning  honor,  but  of  play- 
ing monte;  not  of  being  illustrious,  but  of  being  no  better 
thaa  tbey  should  be — ehem  I  Mrs.  Quigg  is  a  woman  of  severe 
morality,  and  sees  things  in  a  very  peculiar  light. 
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HOBATIO  SEYMOUR  ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY  OF  NEW-YORK. 


The  accomplislied  statesman  whom,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  migority  of  the  people  of  New-York  desired  at  thai*  recent 
election  to  make  their  Governor  for  a  Becond  term,  has,  in  the 
pamphlet  now  before  us,*  laid  the  public  under  a  new  obliga- 
tion, which  we  do  not  doubt  will  be  as  generally  recognized  as 
it  assuredly  deserves  to  be. 

It  ia  well  known  that  Horatio  Seymour  did  not  desire  to  be 
reilected  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  native  State.  He  had  been 
chosen  Gxivernor  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  at  the  same  elec- 
tion in  which  New- York  declared  herself  so  majestically  for 
Franklin  Pierce  as  President ;  he  had  ably,  faithfully,  and  fear- 
lessly performed  varions  public  duties;  he  was  content  with  the 
official  honors  he  had  won ;  and  he  wished  to  enjoy  for  a  season 
the  repose  of  private  life,  which  the  popular  voice  had  not 
allowed  him.  But  the  Democratic  party  thought  they  had  a 
'ust  claim  to  further  services  from  him,  and  they  insisted  that 
le  should  again  be  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor. 
After  deliberating  on  the  subject,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
issues  which  were  to  be  presented  at  the  election — a  prominent 
one  of  which  was  the  principle  of  coercing  abstinence  from  the 
Qse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  prohibiting  traffic  in  them, 
which  principle  he  had  himself  unanswerably  demonstrated 
both  to  be  against  sound  morals  and  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  Democracy, 
and  became  their  candidate  for  reelection.  The  result  of  the 
triangular  canvass  of  1854  is  well  known.  Fanaticism  obtained 
an  apparent  triumph.  Gx>vernor  Seymour  received  1&6,000 
■votes ;  but  his  chief  competitor,  Mr.  Clarke,  bv  the  aid  of  in- 
"trigue,  deception,  and  falaenood,  was  declared  to  oe  elected.  The 
most  remarkable  exploit  of  Governor  Clarke  has  been  the  sign- 
ing a  compulaory  statute  for  the  obstruction  of  trade,  which 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  his  own 
State,  has  just  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  giving 
dtia  judgment,  the  Court  but  affirmed  the  general  principles 
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upoD  wbidi  Goremor  Seymour,  two  yeara  before,  had  deolmed 
to  give  hia  executive  sanctioa  to  en  odious,  oppressive,  and 
Qugatoiy  bill.  The  people,  the  chief  aufTerers,  had  lost  as  their 
Governor  a  Democratic  statesman,  who  knew  their  rights  and 
respected  their  Coustitution ;  they  found  saddled  on  their  backs 
a  fanaUcal  tool,  who,  true  to  his  party  instincts,  appears  to  be 
as  ignorant  of  the  one  as  disdainful  of  the  other. 

But,  in  his  retirement  from  official  service,  Mr.  Seymour  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  duty  every  one  owes  to  nis  fellow- 
dtizens,  nor  has  he  failed  to  exhibit  his  constant  interest  in 
every  thiuK  of  great  pubUo  oonoem.  In  short,  he  has  shown 
himself  tol>e  wnat  many  of  our  public  men  ore  not — a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  politician.  While  he  was  Governor  of  New- 
York,  his  messages  to  the  Legislature,  and  bis  addresses  on 
various  public  occasions,  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  common 
mould,  and  confirmed  to  him  the  respect  which  is  ever  due 
to  eminent  ability.  Among  the  many  important  subjecte  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  consider,  he  has  given  great  promi- 
nence to  the  claims  which  their  own  history  ought  always  to 
have  upon  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  people.  This  truth 
he  has  exhibited  and  enforced  with  great  eloquence,  as  well  in 
his  official  messages  as  in  addresses  and  speeches  at  other  times. 

We  very  well  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  inaugura- 
tion at  Tarrjtown,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  of  a  monament  to 
commemorate  the  capture  of  Major  Andr^  The  contributors 
to  the  fund  for  the  purpose,  had  invited  Governor  Seymour  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  tne  proceedings  of  the  day.  He  complied 
with  their  request,  and  delivered  a  most  effective  and  patriotic 
address,  at  the  concloaion  of  which  he  formally  dedicated  the 
monument  as  "a  memorial  of  the  fidelity  and  bravery  shown 
by  our  ancestors  in  achieving  our  National  Independence,  a 
warning  against  treason  to  our  political  institutions,  and  a  me- 
mento to  remind  us  of  the  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed 
upoD  OUT  land."  In  the  coarse  of  his  remarks,  the  Goremor 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  althongh  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting events  in  American  history  had  taken  place  within 
their  borders,  the  people  of  New-York  had  been  strangely 
neglectful  of  their  claim  to  honorable  distinction,  and  that  the 
Tarrytown  memorial  was  the  only  one  which  relieved  them 
from  the  reproach  of  ntt«r  indifference.  "  I  thank  those,"  said 
he,  "  who  have  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  event,  by  rear- 
ing this,  the  first  monumaiU  erected  within  the  limits  of  our  State, 
commemorative  of  the  great  events  which  have  oocorrcd  within 
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onr  territory,  that  ttey  have  commenced  the  Monuhental 
HiaroBT  OP  New- York." 

On  sever&l  subseguent  ocoasions,  Mr.  Seymour  has  eloquent- 
ly adverted  to  this  subject  At  the  invitation  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,  he  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  before  Uiat 
body,  in  which  he  described  the  peculiar  topographical  features 
of  tne  State  of  New- York,  and  traced  the  oircnmatances  of  its 
early  colonization  and  its  political  progress,  in  connection  with 
its  physical  characteristics.  This  lecture  he  repeated  at  other 
places,  to  the  great  satiBfactioQ  of  all  his  auditors ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  many  who  felt  that  hia  admirable  remarks  ought  to 
be  permanently  preserved  and  generally  read,  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  have  them  published  in  their  present  form. 

Governor  Seymour's  purpose  in  hia  lecture,  is  to  "rough 
sketch"  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  State  of  Hew- York, 
and  then  to  consider  Uiem  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
prominent  points  of  its  history.  The  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  of  the  Mohawk  are  thus  graphically  described : 

"  The  Hadaon  Biver,  Lake  George,  ud  Ltke  Ohamplain,  lie  in  k  iuitow 
ind  ragged  valley  rewhing  from  the  Bay  of  New-Yotk  to  Uie  St  Lawrence. 
Tbis  is  intersected  at  rigbt  aogleB,  abont  midway,  by  the  TsUey  oC  the  Mo- 
hawk. Theee  deep  channelB  cooBtitute  the  great  baseliaeeof  our  State.  Ita 
triangular  form  corresponds  with  their  courses.  They  demand  a  puticalar 
deacnption,  for  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  New-York. 
They  nave  been  the  war-patlia  of  savage  bands  and  of  diadplined  armiefl. 
l^ev  are  the  scenes  of  the  most  interesting  aud  important  occurreDces  in 
the  history  of  the  Stite  and  nation.  They  create  our  commanding  and  peca- 
liar  relaticmship  with  other  sections  of  our  country. 

"The  harbor  of  New-Xork.  with  its  sccessoiy  bays,  its  connection  with 
Long  Iiland  Sotmd,  'tit  confineot  rivers,  and  its  differeot  paaaagea  to  the  At- 
laalio,  exdtes  the  admiration  of  all  who  study  its  wonderful  adjustments. 
From  .this  bay  yon  float  up  the  Hudson^past  the  olii&  of  the  PaUsadee,  to 
the  rocky  bsbiMses  of  the  Highlands.  Here  every  analogy  of  Nature  leads 
yon  to  look  (br  rooky  barriers,  but  you  are  borne  1^  the  Atlantic  tide  a  hun- 
dred mUeB  beyond  the  monutain  chain  which  elsewhere  divides  the  valley 
of  the  MiswiRrippI  ftom  the  Atiantic  ooast  Nothiog  can  be  more  impresave 
than  the  Oceana  deep  and  sullen  ebb  and  flow,  fti  down  amoog  the  great 
fbnndations  of  those  stent,  gray  heights.  They  stand  as  if  arrested  here 
when  pressing  upon  the  river  current ;  while  north  and  sonth,  they  stretch 
iar  away  in  unbroken  chains  to  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 
Elsewhere,  rivers  dash  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  AU^faanies;  but  where 
them  crowd  upon  the  Hudson,  they  are  cleft  sheer  down  to  their  very  roots. 
An  endurine  gateway  is  made  through  stern  portals  for  ships  of  war,  for 
Teasels  deeplv  laden  with  commerce,  and  for  iron  tracks  upon  which  swift 
«n^ea  drag  long  trains  of  oars  at  the  foot  of  rnde  elifib,  or  through  tnnnele 
Thich  pid-oe  their  granite  bntteesaes.  Banged  for  many  milea  along  both 
banks  of  the  Hddaon,  had  the  Alleghanies  thrown  a  single  spur  aeron  its 
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ebntm,  tiow  would  It  baVA  chinged  tha  oovsa  of  vmaU  la  onr  land  I  Im- 
pnesed  with  this  unbroken  ocean  current  through  the  Highlands,  the 
obsorvant  bidian  caUed  it  'The  Kiver  of  the  Uoontams.'  OontuaiDg  up  ita 
vaQey,  we  find  Ijing  in  Its  northern  depression,  Beparatad  firom  the  waten 
of  tbe  nuds<m  by  a  short  portage,  tike  wild  and  pioturesque  Late  Qeorze  and 
Lake  Champion.  From  the  Bay  of  New-Tork  to  tbe  waters  of  the  St. 
Iiawrence^  thifl  great  valley  divides  the  eastern  part  of  our  Stat«  and  all  of 
New-Ei^land  fiwo  the  rest  of  our  confedentcy.  In  its  whole  length,  ita 
wild  scenery  acoords  with  its  striking  legends.  Its  lower  aaotion,  along  tbe 
Hudson,  was  tlw  stronghold  of  our  country  in  the  BevolutioDai?  atrngg^ 
It  was  tiie  fortTMB  of  onr  libertieB.  Its  rocky  points,  ita  mountain  hdgfata, 
its  deni  rarinest  are  associated  with  tbe  history  of  the  var  for  Independence^ 
There  is  hardly  a  spot  which  does  not  bear  the  narks  of  ioTadii^  assault^ 
or  of  the  intrenched  defenses  of  oar  annies.  The  waters  in  the  upper  valley, 
which  Bow  to  tbe  north,  are  still  mora  de^ly  tinged  with  blood,  and  have 
wilder  and  older  traditionB  of  aavi^  ocmteBta  and  of  disciplined  war.  No 
other  part  of  our  c(ntiaent  has  witnessed  so  much  of  relentless  war,  of 
bloody  massaerea,  and  of  fierce  battles,  as  have  startled  the  echoes  of  ita 
beantifdl  lakes,  and  disturbed  their  wonted  qoiet  and  repose. 

"  The  Mohawk,  which  interseota  this  valley,  is  intimately  associated  with 
it  in  historical  interest  and  geographical  importance.  I  speak  of  this  vslley, 
with  its  eitensions  to  Osw^  and  Western  New-York.  In  passing  up  its 
banks  from  ita  confluence  with  the  Hudson,  we  find  that  it  also  braaka 
throDgh  one  of  the  ranges  of  tiio  Allegbaniea.  In  the  countr  of  Oneida,  It 
flows  Hirouglh  level  lands,  which,  expanding  as  they  slretcn  away  to  the 
west,  are  at  Isagth  taxsrma  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi  Tsiley.  At 
B<Kae  the  waters  <rf  the  Uobawk^ben  swollen  by  floods,  min^e  with  those 
which  flow  into  I«ke  Ontario.  These  physical  peculiarities  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  produce  rMuarkable  results.  Not  only  are  ttie 
waters  of  the  harbor  of  Nev-Torii  and  the  St.  Lawrence  connected  by  the 
valley  I  have  described,  but,  turning  up  the  Mohawk,  the  light  canoe  of 
the  savage  hunter  could  float  into  the  tribntaries  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
makine  a  portage  aronnd  the  fUia  of  Nisgwe,  continue  on  its  way  through 
Green  Bay,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  into  the  MissisBippi,  and  thence 
up  tbe  Wssonri  into  the  very  gorges  of  the  Bocky  Moontains:  a  distance 
by  the  course  of  the  stresniB,  of  more  thaa  four  thousand  miles.  Tbe  entire 
length  of  the  same  route  can  now  be  traversed  by  avesselof  burthen,  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  channels.  But  a  single  mile  separates  the  head-waters  of  the 
Missouri  from  those  of  the  Oolumbia  river.  From  the  mouth  of  that  stream 
on  the  Pacific  to  the  Bay  of  New- York,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  mile, 
there  is  on  unbroken  silver  chiun  of  water.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  jbre- 
told  the  destruction  of  one  power  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  wiuls  ot  its 
palaces.  Has  It  not  written  across  this  broad  continent,  in  a  long  Ihie  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  fioods,  that  we,  who  are  bound  toother  by  this  wonderful 
channel  of  commerce,  should  remain  one  people,  Itvbg  under  one  govern- 
ment F    *    •    »    *    * 

"But  to  show  more  clearly  its  commanding  position,  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  another  remarkable  &ct  in  the  geography  of  New-Tork.  The 
bills  on  either  side  of  the  Hobawk  graduaUy  rise  up  to  elevations  which 
pour  from  their  outward,  or  northern  and  southern  slopes,  the  sources  of 
great  rivers  which  b^verse  other  States.  The  waters  which  drain  from  our 
territories,  flow  by  tbe  principal  commercial  dties  of  the  tTnion.  From 
Northern  New- York  they  run  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St-lAWTepcOfpaes- 
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the  Delaware,  past  Philadelphia  into  the  Delaware  Bay;  bv  die  Snaqne- 
batinft,  paet  Baltimore  into  the  Ohewpeake;  by  the  sources  of  the  AHegfaany, 
into  the  Ohio,  past  Cindnnati  and  New-Orleans,  into  tiie  Gulf  of  If  erioo. 


Thos  OUT  State  enjoys  the  apparently  incoasistent  advantages  of  haring  tL_ 
deepest  ohanneb  lor  commerce  with  uie  West,  and  it  the  same  time,  of  b^g 
at  the  head  of  the  great  vatteys  of  the  United  Stetas.  This  is  not  a  iaet  of 
mere  geographical  interest  It  gives  ub  aubstaDtial  adrantages.  It  enables 
us  to  penetrate  with  onr  canals  and  nulroadH  into  allpsrts  of  tbe  country, 
by  foUenlng  the  easy  and  natural  roatea  of  rirers.  We  can  go  into  twenty 
States,  and  into  two  thirds  of  the  temtorica  of  the  Union,  wlthont  leaving 
the  courses  of  valleys.  No  other  Atlantic  State  can  .make  a  communicatioD 
between  its  eastern  and  western  borders,  withont  overcoming  one  or  more 
mountain  ridges.  Thus,  then,  are  we  sitaated.  One  angle  of  New-Torti 
rests  upon  the  Atlantic,  another  reaches  north  to  the  St  Lawrence,  while  the 
third  stretdiM  west  to  the  great  lakes  and  tbe  vaUeys  and  streams  connected 
with  the  UisusrippL  We  are  placed  at  the  heads  of  the  great  valleys,  while 
the  Uohawk  and  Hndson  unite  them  all,  and  ^ve  us  command  of  the  com- 
merce of  OUT  country," 

Having  thus  exHbited  the  peculiar  geographical  features 
which  give  New- York  the  control  of  the  commerce  between 
the  twenty  thousand  miles  of  lake  and  river  navigation  on  the 
west,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  Governor  Seymour 
proceeds  to  show  how  full  of  historical  interest  these  "  path- 
ways of  great  events"  have  been  in  early  times : 

"  When  our  continent  was  discovered,  the  plwns  of  the  Mohawk  and  of 
Western  New-York,  were  held  by  a  confederacy  of  Indians,  who  had  subdued 
the  country  from  north  of  the  great  lakes  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  HissisBippL  While  their  conquests  were  due  in  some  degree  to  th«r 
bravwy  in  war,  yet  they  owed  much  to  the  geographical  peculiarities  I  have 
described,  which  gave  them  easy  commanications  between  themselves  and 
avenues  which  1^  into  tbe  countries  of  their  enemies.  Hountun  ranges 
divided  their  foes  into  different  communities,  while  they  were  able  to  ponr 
their  united  fbrces  through  the  valleys  I  have  mentioned.  They  held  in 
subjection  numbers  far  greater  than  their  own,  because  they  could  attack 
and  subdue  Isolated  tribes.  Their  war-paths  led  along  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Allegnany,  and  the  margins  of  the  great 
lakes.  Natnre  marked  out  ibr  them  the  same  strategy  which  Napoleon  used 
with  such  wonderflil  success,  that  of  mwntaining  a  compact  force,  of  divid- 
ing his  enemies  and  bringing  the  greater  power  to  bear  upon  the  point  of  at- 
ta^  That  the  Iroquois  understood  the  value  of  union,  is  shown  by  their 
confederacy;  that*th^  apprei^ated  the  importance  of  their  geographical  po- 
rtion is  proved  by  the  figure  of  speech  by  which  It  was  designated.  It  was 
called  the  '  long  house '  or  castle,  and  tbe  different  tribes  were  made  guar- 
dians of  its  outlets  and  defenses.  The  Senecas  in  Western  New-Tork  were 
the  keepers  of  the  great  western  gale  which  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Uis- 
sissippi,  and  the  Uohawks,  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  clan,  the  keepers 
of  the  eastern  door  or  gate  from  which  they  issued  to  conquer  the  Algon- 
qulns  In  Canada,  or  the  Mohicans  and  other  tribes  of  New-Eogland. 
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the  wars  and  national  animoaitiea  of  ftwice  and  Eogtaad  v 
to  Amenea.  In  this  remote  part  of  the  earth,  &r  anaj  from  tlie  obserration 
of  Uie  world,  in  the  deeprecesMB  of  the  forests,  a  bloody  and  protracted  war- 
fare was  waged.  In  its  straggles,  some  of  the  most  heroic  spiritB  of  the 
d«7  were  engaged.  We  find  that  anniea  followed  the  track  of  the  war-path^ 
and  the  Ho^wk  and  Upper  Hudson  were  the  scenes  of  their  conflicts.  The 
ferocity  of  this  contest,  and  the  numbers  engaged,  in  a  region  ao  seqnee- 
twed  and  wild,  were  remarkable.  Both  nstions,  looking  npon  these  vdleys 
as  the  keys  to  the  whole  country,  strove  for  their  possession.  Every  effort 
of  diplomacy  was  made  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  for  a 
long  time  with  varied  saccesB.  The  French  established  a  colony  at  Onon- 
daga. In  1690,  a  par^  of  French  and  Indians  burned  Schenectady.  In 
1TG6,  a  blo«dy  battle  was  fbnght  at  Lake  George,  between  the  French  under 
Bwon  Di^can,  and  the  Indians  and  Colonists,  under  Sir  William  Johnson. 
In  1756,  Hontcahn  with  nine  thousand  men  captured  Fort  Witliam  Henry 
on  the  same  lake,  and  Us  savage  allies  massacred  fifteen  hondred  of  its 
garrison.  General  Abercrombi&  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
passed  throngh  Lake  George  wiui  a  fleet  (A  more  than  one  thousand  boats, 
and  made  a  despefat«  but  unsuccessM  attack  on  the  French  at  Ticonderoga. 
His  loss  was  more  than  two  thousand  killed,  among  whom  was  Lord  Howe, 
one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  heroic  men  of  the  British  army.  As  a  part 
of  the  same  campaign,  Fort  Stanwiz  was  built  at  Rome,  and  an  expedition 
was  planned  agamst  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego.  In  ITGT,  Lord  Chatham, 
determined  to  expel  the  French  from  this  continent,  placed  Lord  Amherst 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  a  greater  force  than  was  em- 
plored  against  us  at  any  time  during  the  revolutionary  war.  One  division 
under  Prideaox,  was  sent  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  Western  Ne  w-Tork, 
another  under  Woltb  up  the  SL  Lawrence,  while  the  main  body  under  Am- 
herst, mo^  through  ttie  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  through  Lake  George 
andLake  Champlafn,  to  Canada,  where  the  concentration  of  forces  was  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  that  province.  This  camM|ign  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  the  dnunatic  deaths  of  the  rival  heroes  Wolfe  and  Uontcalm,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  French  power  on  tfals  portion  of  the  continent  The  expen- 
ses of  that  war  ocmstltnte  a  large  item  in  the  present  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain.  More  than  ten  milHoas  of  dollars  were  spent  in  fortifying  Crown 
Point,  dthongb  that  fortress  was  never  completed." 

New- York  was,  indeed,  the  "  Pivot  Province,"  on  which 
hinged  the  fortunes  of  war  and  peace  during  the  oeDtury  inter- 
vening between  the  Burrender  of  New-Netherland  to  England 
in  1664,  and  the  cession  of  Canada  by  France  in  1763.  Being 
a  frontier  province,  she  was  the  chief  snfFerer  in  the  long 
contest  for  supremacy  which  left  Great  Britain  the  mistress, 
in  name  at  least,  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North- America. 
Again  the  home  of  the  imperial  Iroquois  became  a  mightier 
battle-ground. 

"  When  the  Revolutionary  contest  began,  these  vxUeys,  which  had  been 
the  loenes  of  Indian  warftre,  and  the  equally  savage  contest  between  the 
British  and  the  French,  immediately  became  the  theatre  of  a  continued  and 
bloody  struggls.    The  whole  r^on  of  tiie  Mohawk  was  plunged  into  a  dvU 
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war  of  the  most  ruthleaa  cliancter.  The  first  aiptore  of  Britdeh  urns  and 
priBonera  was  made  b;  Ethan  Allen  at  lEcondert^  and  the  first  OBTal  battle 
of  the  ReTolution,  fought  \>j  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain.  Knowing  that 
Ute  coDtrol  of  the  Hudson  would  divide  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  pa- 
triots, our  enemies  attempted  to  secure  its  posaesBibn.  General  Bnrgovne^ 
with  his  disciplined  army,  came  down  tbe  vallej  of  the  Upper  Eutuoo. 
Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Henr^  Olinton,  with  a  fleet,  were  to  Bail  up  that  river, 
while  St  Leger,  with  Ini^an  forces,  entered  the  valley  of  the  ICohawk  at 
Rome.  Through  these  accnstsmed  pathways  of  war,  our  State  was  aaeailed 
at  once  by  the  naval  nower,  the  disciplined  armies,  and  the  savage  allies  of 
the  British  empire.  The  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  and  the  surrender  of 
Bargoyne,  baffled  thia  great  combined  movement,  the  most  formidable  made 
against  our  liberties.  The  battle  of  Saratoga  achieved  the  freedom  of  our 
country.  It  guned  as  the  alliance  of  France,  and  Hubatantially  terminated 
the  contest.  In  oor  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  she  acted  up<»)  the  same 
idea  of  getting  posseSEdon  of  these  great  avenuee  of  this  State,  and  thus  di- 
viding the  power  of  our  country.  It  was  hoped.  If  thos  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  wonld  not  be  unwilling 
to  renew  their  ^legiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Her  army,  aided  by  her 
fleet,entered  Northern  New- York  by  Lake  Champlain.  Attacks  were  made 
upon  SackettB  Harbor,  deeigned  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Hohawk.  The 
victories  of  Hacomb  sod  UcDonough  defeated  the  hopes  of  our  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  terminated  this  last  efibrt  to  concentrate  hostile  annieft 
at  the  capital  of  our  State. 

"Since  the  invasion  of  the  French  from  Oanada,  in  1666,  under  De  Coor- 
celles,  that  part  of  New-Tork  lying  along  Lake  Ohamplain  and  the  Upper 
Hudson  has  been  the  field  of  striie  andblood  in  fifteen  campaigns,  An 
equal  if  not  greater  number  of  milita^  expeditions  or  savage  forays  have 
been  directed  against  Its  Western  and  Ontario  borders,  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, andl  the  head-waters  of  the. Susquehanna.  The  Lower  Hudson  was 
the  perpetual  seat  of  war,  during  the  Revolution.  There  te  no  part  of  our 
State  wnich  has  not  snflTered  tW)m  the  contests  of  disciplined  annies,  or  from 
the  horrors  of  the  torch  and  the  scalping-knife,  in  the  hands  of  infuriated 
savages.    New- York  has  been  the  battle-field  of  our  country." 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  scenes  and  CTents  of  war,  Oover- 
nor  Seymour  eloquently  describes  the  same  valleys  of  New- 
.  York,  now  the  peaceful  abodes  of  industry,  and  the  busy  ave- 
nues of  trade — the  hunting-grounds  of  the  fiir-conquering  Iro- 
quois turned  into  fields  of  waving  com,  and  producing  food 
for  the  armies  of  Europe. 

"These  occurrences  have  thus  ftdlowed  in  the  same  chanrtels,  not  for  caft- 
aal  but  Utt  enduring  caniea.  The  influences  of  these  valleys  have  not  been 
confined  to  guiding  the  tracks  of  war.  Where  war-paths  led  through  deep 
tbrests ;  where  the  standards  of  France  were  borne  by  cbivalrous  warriors ; 
where  armies  marched  in  thdr  assaults  upon  our  liberties  ;  where,  at  a  later 
day,  our  own  ddzens  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemies  of  our  country,  yoa 
wiU  now  find  the  great  avenues  of  commerce.  They  are  crowded  with  vas- 
Mis  laden  with  the  fruits  of  our  soil ;  supplying  the  wants  not  only  of  oor 
own,  but  foreign  lands.  France  and  England  are  now  looking  to  this  coun* 
try,  which  they  have  enriched  with  their  blood,  for  the  bread  to  feed  their 
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Enrope  can  eend  forth  to  battle,  are  borne,  not  to  Tiolent  de&tha  or  liDgeriug 
diaeue,  but  to  homes  on  the  fertile  pUina  of  the  "Wwt.  Once  tbey  wen 
the  paUis  of  mr ;  to^y  tbej  are  trod  by  the  amues  of  peace.  Look  at 
the  products  carried  though  these  ohuincJa  of  ooniin«rc« ;  trace  back  their 
tmuportation  through  great  lakes,  up  winding  riTers,  or  acroai  vast  plalDS, 
to  the  fields  upon  which  ther  were  tilled ;  think  of  the  toil  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  thousand  hopes  and  feara,of  pleasures  and  of  sorrows,  with  which 
thej  are  associated,  and  which  vet  cling  to  them  in  their  course  through  oor 
State ;  and  you  will  feel  that  the  drama  of  life  as  here  presented  in  emigra- 
tion or  commerce,  is  not  of  less  digni^  than  the  pomp  and  drcumstanoe  of 
war." 

The  ciroumatances  and  characteriatios  of  the  first  coloniza^ 
tioa  of  !rf ew-York  by  the  Hberal-minded  Hollanders,  and  others 
attracted  by  them,  are  sketched  in  the  Leotuie  ae  follows ; 

"The  physica]  pecoUarities  of  onr  State  have  bad  much  to  do  with  th« 
first  setuemant  of  New-Tork ;  with  the  character  of  its  people ;  with  the 
fbimdationB  of  its  aodety ;  wiui  the  dereh^ment  of  ftatatory  and  conatita- 
tjonal  law,  and  its  influence  onr  the  poUw  of  onr  wh<de  country.  Our  com- 
mercial advantage!  brought  ns  a  coamopMitan  pt^olation  tmta  the  outset. 
Commerce^  the  great  agent  of  dvilizanon,  gave  us,  from  the  first,  the  best 
principles  of  government  and  of  sodal  and  religious  liberty  then  known  to 
the  world.  The  report  by  Hendrick  Hudson  of  the  character  of  the  bay 
and  river  he  had  diacovered,  ted  to  its  immediate  settlement  by  the  most 
heroic,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  people  of  the  age.  The  principles  of  the 
Dutch  made  Holland  the  asylum  of  those  who  fled  from  religiona  or  pollfr 
oal  penecution.  Th«r  liboal  views  were  imparted  to  the  colonies  th^ 
founded.  Bv  drawing  to  their  settlementa  here,  all  aatiooalities  and  creeds, 
th^  made  that  ttderation  a  law  of  necestit?,  which  at  first  was  a  meaanre 
of  wise  and  humane  policy.  The  world  has  never  witnessed  a  scene  of 
greater  moral  beau^  than  the  Bay  of  New-Iork  presented  tmder  tite  Dntob 
government,  and  at  a  later  day,  while  its  just  views  of  Uberfy  contmned  to 
infiuence  the  CMumnnihr  it  had  founded.  At  a  period  when  rigfala  of  con- 
sdence  were  not  reoogniied  hi  Europe,  save  In  the  limited  territories  of  Hol- 
land, there  were  clustering  aronnd  uie  beaatiftil  harbor  of  New-Amstodam 
eotnmuidtieB repfesenting different  nationalitieB  and  creeds,  livingin  peace- 
fill  Intercouiae.  The  Hollanders  and  Swedes  at  Manhattan,  the  Waldraisas 
upon  Staten  Island,  the  Walloons  and  Enelish  upon  Long  Island,  and  the 
Huguenots  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  found  here  a  r^ge  from  religloas 
persecutioa  What  civiliaed  Burope  denied  them,  Omj  son^t  on  this  spot, 
still  shaded  by  primeval  fotests,  snd  stiU  made  pietoNaqne  by  the  gUaing 
canoe  of  the  savage.  These  exHes  from  Kedmont,  finm  Firanee,  frmn  Ute 
banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  from  Britain,  lived  here  in  neacefld  concord  as 
strongly  in  contrast  with  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  iniich  prevailed  else- 
where, as  was  their  civilization  and  refinement  to  the  wild  Bcenes  and  sav^e 
tribes  who  surrounded  them.  At  a  later  day,  the  persecuted  Germans  from 
the  Palatinate  were  settled  on  the  Uohawk.  A  ciH<»iy  of  Sootch  Hi^iland- 
ers,  banished  for  thew  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  roman- 
tic fortunes  of  Charles  Edward,  found  a  home,  not  unlike  th«r  native  hills 
and  lakes,  in  the  northern  part  of  Montgomery  county.*  The  Protestant 
Irish  established  themselves  m  Otsego  county,  and  there  were  settlements  of 
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French  in  Northern  and  Western  New-Tork.  A  amaU  colony  of  Spuiuds 
once  exiBted  near  Onondaga  Lake,  but  were  deBtroy ed  by  the  Indians.  Tb« 
Welsh  came  to  this  country  soon  after  the  Revolution.  Almost  every  Eu- 
ropean tongae  has  ever  been  spoken  at  the  firesides  of  our  State,  and  used 
on  each  returning  Sabbath  in  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Qod  of  all 
languages  and  all  climes." 

It  is  undoubtedly  tme,  that  the  State  of  New-Tork  owes 
much  of  its  present  grandeur  to  the  Batavian  element,  which 
formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  earliest  population.  Oot- 
emor  Seymour  very  clearly  aete  thia  forth  : 

"As  this  was  originally  a  Dutch  colony,  the  chanwter  of  that  people,  and 
their  Infinence  upon  our  institutions,  demand  particnlar  notice.  These  colo- 
nists came  here  in  the  heroic  age  of  Holland.  She  had  then  asserted  and 
maintained  her  national  independence  in  an  unequal  contest  of  eigh^  years' 
duraUon  against  the  colossal  power  of  Spain,  which,  under  Oharles  the  Fifth 
and  his  immediate  anccesBors,  overBhsdowed  and  threatened  the  liberties  of 
all  Europe.  This  war  with  Spun  excited  the  admiration  of  the  worid.  It 
should  also  excite  its  gratitude.  It  was  a  contest  for  dvil  and  religions 
liberty  in  behalf  of  mankind.  After  the  close  of  the  struggle,  Holland  bat- 
tled single-handed  against  the  combined  powers  of  France  and  England.  It 
was  the  age  in  which  she  produced  li^^oe:  the  greatest  warrior  of  his 
times ;  De  Huyter  and  Tromp,  the  ablest  naval  commanders ;  Qrotius,  who 
is  yet  authority  on  internatiiHul  law  ;  and  Bamevelt  and  the  De  WitU,  the 
purest  and  most  skillful  statesmen.  Twice  in  a  century  her  people  let  the 
sea  cover  their  land  rather  than  it  should  be  occupied  by  tyrannical  oppres- 
sors. Such  was  their  love  for  knowledge,  that  when  the  Republic  wished  to 
reward  the  citizens  of  Leyden  for  their  heroic  defense  of  their  town,  they 
chose  Ka  institution  of  learning  rather  than  commercial  advantages,  to  per- 
p«tuat«  the  remembrance  of  their  patriotism.  We  should  be  proud  that  we 
derive  so  many  of  our  political  priuciples  from  this  people.  Nor  is  the  debt 
of  gratitude  a  local  one.  Holland  was  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Puri- 
tans. It  tai^ht  them  the  advantages  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Our  obligations  are  broader  than  this — they  are  national.  Constitutional 
liberty  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  the  revolution  which  placed 
upon  the  British  throne  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  recently  commanded 
tbe  armies  of  Holland  against  those  of  En^ond.  The  accession  of  the  Dutch 
monarch  esaenUally  modified  the  character  of  the  British  govemmmt,  and 
invigorated  sentiments  of  freedom  in  all  of  her  colonies." 

This  tribute  to  the  Dutch  character  comes  with  peculiar 
grace  iVom  a  deacendaut  of  the  Puritan  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  and 
his  remarks  upon  the  contrasta  presented  by  the  two  leading 
nationalities  in  the  colonization  of  the  Northern  Statea,  are  both 
philosophical  and  just.  Our  historical  writers  are  too  prone  to 
misapprehend  the  real  merits  of  Puritanism ;  and  are  very  apt 
to  claim  credit  for  what  certainly  never  was  due  to  that  element 
Governor  Seymour,  we  think,  sets  thia  point  in  a  true  light ; 

"  The  influences  exerted  by  the  first  American  colonists  upon  the  history 
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and  diancter  of  oar  people,  ioTolve  inqniries  of  sreat  intereBt,  which  throw 
light  npoD  the  principles  of  our  tnstitntioDs,  uid  upon  questions  which  even 
at  this  time  tgitate  the  public  miud.  Their  discussion  at  times  has  excited 
feeling  where  there  should  be  none.  As  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  aod  a 
native  of  New-Tork,  I  can  speak  upon  this  sabiect  without  partialities.  We 
can  dearly  trace  the  influence  of  the  Hollander  and  the  Puritan  upon  the 
course  of  public  affairs  in  our  country,  I  select  these  two  emigrationa,  for 
they  represent  conflicting  views  of  constitntional  and  legislatiTe  policies. 
The  Puritan  colonists  have  been  the  objects  of  indiscriminate  ridicule,  and 
of  equally  indiscriminate  praise ;  yet  their  characterB  and  views  are  clearly 
defined  in  their  own  transactions  and  histories.  They  had  been  engaged  in 
long  and  hitter  controversies.  Those  who  came  ^ter  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  Fbst,  had  been  involved  in  a  dvil  war  envenomed  b^  religious 
prejudices.  It  was  a  contest  in  which  there  were  no  compromiBers.  In 
their  successes,  they  had  conceded  no  toleration — in  their  defeats,  they 're- 
ceived none.  They  fought  to  establish  a  religious  power  not  only  for  their 
own  advantage,  but  for  the  control  of  others.  Defeated  in  this  struggle, 
they  withdrew  to  the  wilderness  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  sternly  brood- 
ing over  th«r  defeats.  They  were  made  gloomy  by  the  belief  that  they 
were  oontendiug  not  only  ag^nst  tnen,  but  agunst  spiritual  foes  in  bodily 
forma,  and  Vttej  fenced  themselves  round  with  a  cbaiTned  circle  of  austeri- 
ties. Tbey  wished  to  be  let  alone  in  their  remote  retreats,  and  they  resisted 
what  they  deemed  the  inb^ons  of  heresy.  They  made  no  pretenses  to 
the  views  of  religious  toleration  now  churned  for  them.  Their  government 
was  partially  a  theocracy.  They  believed  the  Quakers  were  heretics,  and 
th^  were  banished ;  they  believed  that  some  were  in  intercourse  with  the 
evil  apirits,  and  they  were  burned;  they  could  not  understoud  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom  advocated  by  Roger  Williams,  and  they  drove  him  out 
of  the  land.  Thev  persecuted  others  aa  they  had  been  persecuted.  They 
were  made  harsh  by  suffering  and  sacrifices.  But  this  is  the  dork  side  of 
thehr  ehoncter.  They  were  vigorous  and  self-reliant  A  common  poverty 
destroyed  distinctjoas  of  rank.  None  were  rich  enough  to  establish  thie 
manorial  estates  or  privil^es  which  were  created  in  New-York.  They  were 
industrious  and  enterprising.  Their  religious  doctrines  led  them  to  value 
education  as  a  means  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  improvemenL  As  they 
spoke  a  common  language,  edncatian  was  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
communitr.  Under  these  infiuences  the  individuals  became  superior  to  the 
spirit  of  their  laws.  None  do  bo  much  injury  to  thMr  chuacters  as  those 
who,  with  bad  taste,  try  to  soften  their  stem  aspects  with  inconsistent 
adoriunents  and  graces,  or,  with  still  worse  logic,  insist  that  they  had  prin- 
dples  of  toleration  with  practices  of  persecution.  Let  them  alone,  in  their 
clear  and  dedded  character,  as  men  of  robnst  virtues  and  gr>ve  faults. 
Let  the  circumstanoea  of  their  history  excuse  their  wrong  doings.  From 
them  we  get  many  virtues  and  advantages ;  we  get  elsewhere  our  best  con- 
coptioni  SC  civil  and  rdig^ou  libarty." 

Toleration,  in  &ct,  was  {)ecaliarlj  a  Dutch  charactemtio ; 
and  it  waa  transplanted  to  America  by  the  early  colonists  of 
New-Yort 

"The  colony  of  New-Tork,  In  its  leading  features,  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Massachoaetts.  I  have  alluded  to  the  character  of  the  Dutch  people  of 
tbo  seventeeuth  century.    The  Hollanders  not  only  tolerated  but  invited 
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diSbrent  natioii&llties  ftnd  creeds  to  their  new  Bettlement.  Han  enlighteoed 
Uitn  their  aige,  thej  hftd  made  greet  Adytnccs  in  ciTil  and  rehgions  liber^. 
They  rejoiced  id  the  cosmopolitan  chifftcter  of  tfaeir  inhftbitanlg.  The  re- 
buke given  bj  the  Directors  to  one  of  their  QoremorSi  vrtio  wu  inclined  to 
persecute  the  Quakers,  is  s  clear  and  beautjfol  illustnti<n  of  their  seoti* 
ments :  '  Let  ever;  one  remain  free  as  long  as  he  is  modest,  moderate,  hia 
political  conduct  irreproachable,  and  as  long  aa  be  does  not  offend  others  or 
oppose  the  govemmeni    This  maxim  of  moderation  has  alwKjfl  been  tba 

Kde  of  our  magistnttes  in  this  city,  (Amsterdam,)  and  the  oonseqaenM  bw 
n  that  people  have  fiocked  from  vterj  land  to  this  asjlDm.    Tnad,  then, 
In  their  steps,  and  we  doobt  not  yon  will  be  blest.' 

"  It  needs  no  arKoment  to  show  where  religious  freedom  was  moat  re- 
spected. The  WaUoons,  the  WaldenseSithe  Huguenots,  and  manyfh)m  the 
eastern  colonies,  flying  from  persecution,  and  clustering  around  the  harbw 
of  New-Tork,  mark  ^e  spot  where  liberty  and  toleration  nere  presented  in 
their  most  attractive  aspects.  It  requires  no  discusdon  to  prore  whence  we 
get  our  best  ideas  of  conatitutional  and  commercial  law  aoa  municipal  free- 
dom. Not  from  England,  depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Plantsgenefa, 
the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuaita,  iat  long  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the 
settlement  of  this  country ;  but  from  republican  Holland,  the '  Venice  of  the 
North,'  the  '  Queen  of  the  Seas,'  who,  wMe  strolling  against  the  power  oi 
Spain,  '  grasped  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  made  it  to  supply  the  means 
to  wage  oer  unequal  war  witb  tyranny  and  wrong.'  On  the  otner  hand,  the 
vigor  of  character,  the  tippreclation  oieducation  and  reli^on  derired  from  the 
Puritans,  are  manifested  m  every  quarter  of  our  land ;  m  public  and  private 
enterprises.  Our  people  required  and  possess  the  characterifltics  aerived 
from  Dotii  of  tiiese  sources.  Ho  who  would  seek  to  deprive  the  HbUandcn 
or  the  Puritans  of  tfaeir  just  share  of  veneration,  is  unwortfaj  to  be  tlie  de- 
scendant of  dther." 

The  manicipal  system  vHch  now  prevails  in  Nev-York  was 
derired  from  HoIUnd.  But  while  the  politicsl  principles  of 
ita  Dutch  foaiidera  were  much  more  admirable  wian  those  of 
the  neighboring  govemmenta,  these  principles  were  developed 
under  circums^nces  in  some  respects  unfavorable.  These  cir- 
cumstances  are  alluded  to  in  the  following  paragraph,  to  which 
we  the  more  especially  call  attention,  as  the  most  profound 
ignorance  prevails,  among  otherwise  well-informed  men,  with 
regard  to  tne  vastly  superior  claim  to  the  national  gratitude  of 
the  first  Dutch  settlers  of  the  State  of  New- York  over,  without 
exception,  all  other  colonists  from  £urope : 

"The  Dutch  bad,  then,  a  repnblicsn  govenimeDi  Onr  great  ptditical 
maxims  were  recognized  there.  'TTnify  makes  might,'  was  a  motto;  and 
'taxation  only  by  consent,'  a  priodple.  Tb^  Miginsted  the  vital  prindples 
of  our  institntiona— mnnidpal  and  township  or|snisations,  and  the  gieat 
conception  of  local  seltgovemment.  While  the  views  and  practiCM  of  gov* 
emment  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  State  were  so  superior  to  those  of  the 
New-£ngland  colonies,  there  were  caoaes  which  made  the  fbrmer  leas  intel- 
ligent as  a  people.  Their  clergy  and  teachers  were  learned  men,  and 
and«ni(a  were  efltabBshed  at  an  eariy  day ;  but  this  leamiDg  irss  lost  when 
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the  En^iah  laoRuage  vm  generally  nsed.  The  divanitleB  of  nationalities 
and  tonguM  in  uds  colony,  were  unfavorable  to  tbe  disaemination  of  leu-n- 
ing,  aa  each  people  required  distinct  teachers  and  Bysteme  of  educatioa  Tbe 
raoet  unbTOrable  Influence  was  the  creation  of  large  estates  by  grants  from 
the  government,  which  ware  commenced  by  the  Dutch,  and  continued  by 
tbe  EnElisb  authorities.  This  practice  created  a  class  of  tenants,  or  com- 
pelled the  colonists  to  buy  their  lands  of  the  large  owners;  it  also  made  great 
social  distinctions,  and  was  injorions  to  tbe  people.  Although  their  princi- 
ples of  goTemment  were  superior  to  those  of  New-England,  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  thus  made  less  active  and  enterpriaiug.  It  is  remarkable  how 
enduring  the  inf  uencea  of  these  facts  have  tweb.  The  population  of  New- 
York  and  New-England  are  about  eqoal.  If  yon  go  to  tbe  Western  States, 
jon  will  find  %  large  share  of  its  enterprises  in  tbe  Dands  of  emigrants  from 
New-England,  wbue  tbe  political  institations  are  moulded  after  New- York ; 
TOD  will  find  the  enterprise  and  mechanical  skill  with  the  former,  while  tbe 
judiciary  of  t^  State  is  erer^where  recognized  as  controlling  in  lesal  ques- 


As  a  ooDseqneDce,  it  is  logically  shown  that  New- York, 
having  superiot  politioal  principles,  neceflaarily  exercised  a 
very  commanding  influence  dunng  the  conteet  between  the 
colonists  and  the  British  crown,  which  ended  in  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

"The  inflaence  Nev-Tork  has  ezerciBed  ovw  the  constitatlonal  history 
of  our  oountry,  is  owing  to  tbe  superiori^  of  its  political  prindples  during 
the  cdonial  and  ravolntumary  etas.  The  United  States  of  the  Netherlaada 
presented  all  the  teading  featoree  of  the  United  8tat«e  of  Am^oa,  althongh 
tbur  a^ustments  were  less  perfboL  It  was  a  B^ublic  made  np  of  several 
distinct  commnnilies,  united  fbr  ootnmon  defense,  but  retaining  rights  of 
separate  sslf-govemment — its  eovemment  was  repreMntative.  Its  great 
lea^ng  feature  was  its  munidp^  conrarations  and  subdivisions  in  tbe  nature 
of  bnniflhips,  with  rights  of  local  legislation.  Acting  upon  this  principle 
in  our  own  State,  tbe  several  towns  mankge  their  own  affiurs:  our  boards  of 
SupernsMB  traoaact  tiie  hmdneaB  of  tbe  counties^  the  Iiegialatures  make 
laws  concerning  the  Sovereign  States,  while  the  General  Oovemment  is  in- 
vested with  powers,  and  restrained  by  limilati<ms,  which  only  give  it  joris- 
diction  in  mattws  of  national  deisnse,  dignity,  or  importance.  It  is  this 
system  which  Bocnrea  the  good  government  of  every  part  of  ow  country.  It 
MB  been  tiie  growing  appreciatton  of  its  value  irtdoh  has  oonatanUy  carried 
jorisdictioa  fron  genenu  to  local  tribunals.  The  h^her  gownment*  bare 
heen  made  lees  powerful  and  less  liaUe  to  become  injurious  from  corruptioa 
or  ambitiiMi,  by  giving  legiBlative  r^^ts  to  tbe  more  humble,  eoonomieal,  aod 
saifar  oontnd  en  town  and  county  officera.  Tbe  germ  of  this  principle  ttistad 
in  the  govemmMit  of  the  United  Provinces  I  its  full  expodtion  has  only  been 
seen  in  thta  oountry;  and  its  value  aod  importance  shown  on  tbe  broad 
theatre  of  our  land,  where  it  has  preserved  the  integrity  of  our  Union,  aod 
disqipointad  the  hopes  or  predictions  of  those  who  foretold  its  early  diiso- 
lutioa  as  a  neceBsaiy  consequence  of  its  expansion.  Tbe  Dutch  principle  of 
'No  taxation  without  consent,'  lay  at  the  foundatiott  of  our  Bevcduticm; 
and  their  motto  that  '  Unity  in^es  mighty'  taught  us  bow  to  uphold  Uiat 
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principle;  and  its  ronnidpal  OHporations  «nd  its  local  legiilatnreB  wen  the 
types  of  our  political  iostitatioQa. 

"  Not  onl;  were  the  colonista  of  Netr-York  imbued  with  Bentimatts  of 
freedom,  but  they  had  the  earliest  lad  moat  u^eut  occaaiotiB  to  asaert  them. 
LiTJng  without  the  protection  of  a  charter,  for  a  long  time  under  the  control 
of  the  private  ownership  of  the  Dntch  West-India  Oompany  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  amid  the  unfaTO^le  inflaences  of  gre*t  seigniories,  as  early  as 
1690  they  boldlr  clumed  their  le^alative  rights,  and  resisted  'Taxation 
without  consenL     The  contests  with  the  Rojal  Governor  wnra  Rnndactei) 


on  the  part  of  the  colonists  with  signal  ability,  and  their  protests  and  arsn- 
ments  were  pronounced  bj  Mtomey-Ganeral  Kandolphof  Yiraiaia,  tobethe 
ablest  expositions  of  the  r^hts  of  popular  representatiTes.  These  contro- 
Torsies  involved  a  wide  range  of  discussion,  and  thoroughly  inatructed  the 
people  of  the  colony  in  the  priuciples  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  contest 
which  commenced  in  New-York  between  its  legislatures  and  the  Rojil 
Govemora,  extended  'to  other  colonies,  and  excited  the  public  mind  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  The  whole  of  the  American 
people  were  then  united  against  the  aggressions  of  tbe  Crown.  The  reso- 
Intions  of  the  New- York  Assembly  agamst  the  Stamp  Act  were  drawn  up 
with  consummate  ability,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Pitkio,  '  breathed  a 
spirit  more  bold  and  decided  than  those  from  any  other  colony.'  In  17M, 
a  convention  of  delegates  inxa  the  several  colonies,  held  in  the  capital  of  onr 
Slate,  which  was  attended  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  eminent  men, 
drew  up  a  plan  for  colonial  union  for  protection  agunst  the  French  and  In- 
dians. This  proposition  prepared  tbe  minds  of  the  American  people  for  a 
similar  measure  to  resist  British  lyranny,  and  most  appropriately  tbe  motto 
of  Holland  that  '  Unity  makes  might'  was  Qrst  acted  upon  in  tbe  tatv  she 
had  founded.  In  ITTS,  a  Provincdal  UongreSB  assembled  in  the  <axj  of  New- 
York,  and  was  the  first  of  those  illustrioaa  comicils  which,  in  the  language 
of  Lord  Chatham,  'With  solidity  of  reasoningi  force  of  sagacity,  and  wis- 
dom of  condusion,  aseertMoed,  vindicated,  and  eatabUabed  the  libertiee  of 


"  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  Revtdntioniry  oonteaL  In  its  progrew,  it 
carried  war  and  desolation  into  different  sectfama  of  our  ooontry.  Else- 
where, it  swept  like  the  tornado  in  its  oonrse ;  bat  Its  visitations,  wtdle  de- 
strnctive,  were  temporary.  In  this  State  ita  thnnderiop  never  oeaaed,  its 
baleful  Area  were  never  quenched^  during  the  whide  stiug^  On  the 
Mohawk  it  was  attended  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  made  more  rev(d^ 
iog  and  terrible  by  savage  barhtritiea.  The  whole  lei^th  of  this  genfle  val- 
ley was  deaolated  by  the  sword  and  bayonet,  the  torch  and  tomahawk. 

"When  it  was  determined  to  sever  onr  ooitnection  with  Qreat  Britain, 
Congreaa  r»commended  the  formation  lA  govemmenta  in  all  the  ootenies, 
eqnal  to  the  demands  of  their  new  iDdependenea.  Allof  the  States  save  two 
followed  tbe  recommendatioiL  Tbe  oonstitation  formed  in  New- York,  amid 
the  conftisioa  of  the  Bevolntion,  Is  a  protrfof  tiie  profound  knowledge  of  its 
leading  man  in  the  prlnciptes  of  civil  Uherty,  good  government,  and  constj- 
totionil  law.  Its  superiority  was  universally  admitted,  and  it  was  reodved 
with  great  favor,  not  only  in  the  State,  but  elsewhere.  '  Onr  constitution,' 
aaya  Jay,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  OonTention,  *  is  nnivereaUy  ^>- 
{Xoved,  even  in  New-England,  whov   few  New-York  prodnetions  nave 

"All  of  the  State  constitntionBrecogniied  in  express  terms  the  natural  and 
absotnte  ri^t  of  every  mui  to  wwah^t  Qod  according  to  the  dtotates  of  hia 
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own  conscieuce,  jti  the  cotutitntioiis  of  Kew-Tiffk  Bad  Yirpnu  abme  were 
free  from  proviflionB  repugnant  to  tkene  declarmtioiic" 

Governor  Seymoaralfloexhibita  very  forcibly,  and,  wethiok, 
very  justly,  the  ignorance  and  miBapprehenaion  which  have 
prevailed  in  respect  to  tlie  real  influence  which  New- York  and 
ner  atatesmeu  exerted  in  maturing  the  great  fabric  of  the 
American  Republic.    He  aaya : 

"  Gre&t  injnatioe  hu  been  done  to  the  early  instm mentality  of  New- York  in 
the  oMise  of  Americmn  Independence.  The  peculiar  aituatton  of  the  Ptot- 
ioce — without  a  charter ;  the  arbitnuy  conduct  of  nmj  of  the  Royal  QoveT' 
nora;  tiie  questions growingout  of  theiracta  and  preteosiona — compelled  the 
people  of  this  State  to  place  themselTes,  from  the  beginning,  on  the  high 
gronndsof  natural  and  Inhereut  rights.  Elsewhere  these  contests  freqaenuj 
grew  out  of  questions  about  the  construction  of  charters. 

"Still  greater  injuatico  has  been  done  to  tha  serrices  of  the  early  states- 
men of  New- York  in  the  formation  of  our  national  institution,  and  la  the 
tone  of  construction  given  to  that  instrument,  when  our  government  wag 
first  organised.  I  have  Aowd  why  they  were  well  trained  in  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Kovemment ;  that  they  drew  their  sentiments  from  the  b(«t  sources, 
the  only  free  and  republican  goremment  then  existing.  When  tbo  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies  was  achieved  by  the  common  patriotism  of  onr  country- 
men, a  greater  Usk  remained  to  be  done.  The  confederation  was  temporary, 
in  its  character,  and  insaffldent  for  a  bond  of  union  when  the  outward  pres- 
sure of  war  was  withdrawn.  We  occupied  avast  country,  which  presented 
a  great  variety  of  climate  and  condition.  There  was  no  power  to  coerce 
these  conflicting  interests.  To  reconcile  them  appeared  impossible.  To 
dissolve  again  into  the  original  Be[nrate  communities  involved  wars,  stand- 
ing armies,  and  the  weckneas  which  would  make  us  a  pr^  to  European 
nations.  It  was  then  almost  nnirwsaDy  assumed  that  the  strength  of  a 
government  depended  uptm  the  amount  of  its  privileges  and  the  extent  of 
»s  jurisdiction.  The  European  statesmen  declared  we  could  not  create  a 
govemmeot  with  power  enough  to  make  it  stable,  which  would  not  in  Its 
Bcti<Hi,  trample  on  eome  of  the  varied  iotereats  of  our  land.  Out  of  Holland, 
there  were  no  dew  conceptions  of  a  goveniment  which  was  not  the  source  of 
power,  instead  of  b^g  its  recipient  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  United 
Proviocee  of  the  Netberiaods  were  so  limited  in  extent  and  so  homogeneous 
in  character,  that  they  afforded  no  dear  rule  fbr  onr  action.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  da^  of  fonning  a  government  was  entered  upon  by  the 
.  patriots  of  our  oountry.  In  the  convention  which  Ihuned  it,  two  great  antago- 
nistic ideas  were  at  once  developed,  and  ther  hare,  under  different 
phaacfl,  divided  the  public  mind  bvm  that  day  to  tma.  On  the  one  hand  it 
was  hdd,  that  to  make  a  government  strong  and  enduiing,  it  should  have  a 
largeamottntofjDiiBdiction;  that  Its stren^  aadendnnncevouldbe  deter- 
mined t^  the  extent  tf  Its  power.  The  oppownijpwrty  hdd,  that  the  streoi^ 
■ad  permaiwnc7  of  govoiimeid  grewout  of  limiUtions  of  authority,  restrain- 
ing it  from  aetii^  npon  qaestians  which  would  bring  it  into  conflict  wiUi  the 
views  of  diffitfcot  sections  of  our  bmadland.  Tbey  also  held  that  the  moat 
baieflcent  legislation  wonld  he  secured  by  such  distribution  of  politica] 
power,  that  ^Cmnt  localities  should  direct  Uiose  aflairs  which  most  oon- 
oeiBed  their  own  interests  and  happiness.  These  CMisiderations  were  oon- 
nected  with  the  prindple  of  representation.    If  it  was  to  be  a  government 
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of  greftt  jurisdiction,  it  wu  ft  m&tter  of  deep  concern  to  know  who  voold 
direct  it  It  wu  u^ed  by  some  that  retireaentation  should  be  gndnated  bj 
popul^oD.  This  wonJd  give  control  to  a  few  large  St&tss.  It  was  con- 
tended bj  others  that  the  several  States  were  BovereigntieB  standing  upon 
equal  grounds,  and  therefore  entitled  to  equal  voices  in  the  common  goTcm* 
m^nt  That  ttiis  was  the  only  secnrity  gainst  the  centralizaUon  of  political 
power.  The  three  gre«t  States  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvaaia,  and  Uaasachnsetts, 
insistod  upon  representations  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresontatiTea  in 
proportion  to  population.  New- York,  alone,  of  th6  lar^  States,  declared 
that  she  icA  not  ask  nor  would  Ae  take  a  representation  in  either  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature  beyond  what  was  allowed  to  the  feeblest  member 
in  the  eotrf^era^.  T^mj  tnind,  this  forms  the  noblest  passage  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State.  Her  fiitnre  greatness  was  then  apparent,  yetshe  had  the 
magnanimity  to  rise  above  the  temptations  of  power,  and  the  superior  wis- 
dom to  see  UM  neoeesi^  of  forming  aeovemment  of  lUni  ted  jurisdiction,  and 
of  upholding  local  sovereignties.  When  tbis  piinuple  of  perfect  equally 
was  mvaded  in  the  formation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majority 
of  her  delegates  withdrew  from  the  Convention ;  and  this  State,  for  a  long 
time,  refiiBod  to  ratify  tne  Constitntion,  and  onlj  yielded  her  ultimate  assent 
upon  the  express  understanding  tliat  it  should  be  so  amended  that  doobtful 
or  implied  powers  would  be  cut  off.  The  noble  and  resolute  stand  taken  by 
New-York  induced  the  National  Convention  to  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. It  also  did  much  to  secure  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which 
contain  guarantees  of  the  r^hts  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  dtizen. 
It  was  I^w-York  that  todL  the  foremost  stand  in  favor  of  State  rights  and 
local  self-government— those  vital  prindples  of  our  political  system  whi^ 
baffled  the  predictions  of  European  statesmHi,  that  the  ori^nal  thirteen 
States  could  not  be  held  together  under  one  government — prmdples  which 
to  this  day  bind  together  our  land,  although  it  has  extended  three-fold,  until 
it  is  as  broad  as  all  Europe." 

The  principle  of  local  aelf-govemment  is  traced  from  its 
origin  in  HoUaud,  to  its  full  and  beneficent  maturity  in  this 
oountry.  Govemor  Seymour's  remarks  on  the  theory,  aa  well 
as  the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  appear  to  us  as  emi- 
nently sound  and  statesmanlike ; 

"  Qoestfons  relative  to  the  authori^  which  governments  ought  to  possess, 
have  entered  largely  into  our  political  discussions.  I  dan  say,  without 
touching  upon  partisan  grounds,  that  tiie  policy  of  decentralization  of  politi- 
cal power  nos  constantly  gained  favor  with  the  American  people.  It  is  , 
gener^y  supposed  this  doetrine  had  its  oripn  in  Yirginia.  The  delegatca 
from  that  State  in  the  National  Convention,  oontended  iat  Ui^  grants  of 
anthoritr  to  the  general  government. 

"  It  has  been  truthfhlfy  said  that  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  exceeds 
the  wisdom  of  their  fbnniders.  They  established  principles  of  mote  scope 
and  Influenoe  than  thrir  authors  fimaw.  The  germ  of  the  Township  system 
existed  in  Holland,  wag  introduced  Amn  there,  and  perfected  here  t^  causes 
Independent  of  the  political  sagad^  of  our  fothen.  The  ooodiUon  of  oar 
country  is  r^idly  developing  this  poli^.  Bqualify  of  raidc  and  the  neoessi- 
ties  of  a  thin  popiilati«i  on  tiie  borders  of  a  boandless  wildemeas,  made  all 
other  atrangMiienls  imn^t^le.  Itwasmost  i^iidlysweadinNow-EiiKland, 
iot  the  growth  of  her  colonies  wm  the  most  nt|Hd.    For  this  reason  It  has 
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been  roppoaed  bj  man^  bfatoriuia  to  be  of  N«w>ED^and  migin.  ICom  cor- 
rect JDTestigttions  into  goTerDineiital  history,  ehov  thftt  it  ir*a  %  fe»tiire  in 
the  government  of  Holland  long  before  the  settlement  of  America,  The 
relationBbips  wbich  that  conntrf  bore  to  Hev-Netherland  and  to  the  Pil- 
grims, entitle  it  to  the  honor  ofita  introduction  here.  It  is  undoabtedljtrue 
that  at  first  it  was  reguded  merely  as  a  convenient  mode  of  condnctlng  pab- 
lieafTairs,  and  that  it  nad  no  higher  t^ue  in  the  minds  of  the  earij  colonists. 
None  foresaw  its  future  iraporteneeL  This  system  of  local  self-government 
keeps  at  home  the  mass  of  political  power.  It  yields  it  to  the  remoter  legi>- 
lative  bodies  in  diminishing  proportion  u  tney  recede  from  the  direct 
influence  and  action  of  the  people;  it  does  not  regard  the  central  government 
as  the  Bonrce  of  authority,  from  which  it  percolates  in  limited  measures  to 
the  lower  jurisdictions.  The  vital  principle  of  self-government  is  not  the 
mere  demagc^cal  idea  that  the  people,  in  their  collective  canity,  are 
endowed  with  a  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue  superior  to  their  individual 
characters.  On  the  contrsry,  the  people  as  a  society  are  aa  virtooos  or  as 
vicious,  as  intelligent  or  as  ignorant,  as  brave  or  as  cowardly,  as  the  persons  who 
compose  it,  Ind  will  always  be  viewed  accordingly,  by  every  straightforward 
man.  The  great  theory  of  local  self-government  under  which  our  country 
is  expanding  itself  over  onr  continent,  without  becoming  weak  by  its  exten- 
sion, is  fbunded  upon  these  propositions.  That  government  Is  most  wise, 
which  is  in  die  hands  of  those  beet  informed  about  the  particular  questions 
on  which  tbey  legislate ;  most  eeonomioal  and  honest,  when  in  the  hands  of 
those  most  interested  in  preeerving  frugality  and  virtue ;  most  strong,  when 
it  only  exercisw  aotbority  which  is  bmefieial  in  its  action  to  the  governed. 
These  are  obvious  truths,  but  how  are  they  to  be  made  available  lor  practi- 
calpurpoaesf  Itis  inthis  that  the  wisdom  of  ourinstitotionsconsiBts.  In 
their  pn^ress,  they  are  developing  trutiis  in  govemment  which  hare  not 
only  dlsapptdnted  Uie  hopes  oi  our  enemies  and  dissipated  tlie  feare  of  onr 
(Kends,  bat  give  promise  in  the  future  of  such  greatness  and  civQfution  as 
the  world  has  never  seen. 

■<  The  l^:islaUon  which  most  afieeta  ns  is  local  in  its  character.  The  good 
order  of  societr,  the  protection  of  our  lives  and  our  property,  the  prontotion 
of  religion  and  learning,  the  enforcement  of  statutes,  or  the  upholding  of  the 
unwritten  laws  of  just  moral  restraints,  mainly  depend  upon  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  the  inhabitants  of  townships.  Upon  such  questions,  so  hr  as 
they  particularly  eonoem  themselvee,  the  people  of  the  town  of  Kirklaad, 
in  the  county  of  Oneida,  are  more  intetl^ant  and  more  interested,  than 
those  outude  of  thdr  Kmlta  can  be  for  them.  The  wisest  statesmen,  living 
and  acting  at  the  ci^  of  Washington,  can  not  understand  these  affituv,  nor 
.can  they  conduct  them  as  well  as  the  dtiiens  upon  the  ground.  What  is 
true  of  Kirkland,  is  tme  of  the  olber  tra  thousand  towns  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  shall  have  fifty  thousand  towns,  this  system  of  government  will 
in  no  degree  become  overloaded  nor  eompUcated.  There  wiU  be  no  more  Rn: 
each  dtizen  to  do  than  now.  Onr  town  officers  En  the  aj^iregate  are  mor« 
important  than  congressmen  or  senatore.  Hence  the  importance  to  our 
government  of  religion,  morality,  and  ednaati(»,  which  enlighten  and  puriQr 
the  governed  and  ue  governor  at  the  same  time,  and  which  most  ever  oon- 
stitate  the  beet  securities,  both  for  the  advanoement  ud  happiBees  of  onr 
connUy.  The  next  orguitiations,  in  order  and  in  importance,  are  boards  of 
county  officers,  who  control  questions  of  a  local  cfaaisctCT,  bnt  affecting  m<n^ 
than  the  inhabitants  of  single  towns.  The  people  of  the  county  of  Oneida 
■re  more  intelligent,  and  more  interested  in  what  concerns  their  own  affidra, 
34 
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tluui  ui;  amouDt  of  wisdom  or  of  patriotisci  ontaide  of  it.  The  a^regate 
truistctioDB  of  our  BuperriaorB  are  more  imporUnt  than  Ukose  of  onr  »ate 
Legifilatura.  When  we  have  aeoured  good  goTenunent  in  towns  and  eonti' 
tiea,  most  of  the  objects  of  good  ^oreniiiieiit  an  gained.  In  the  aacendiiig 
scale  of  rank,  and  in  the  deacending  scale  of  imporUiice,  is  the  Lepslature, 
which  is,  or  should  be,  limited  to  State  a&irB,  Its  greatest  wiadom  is  shown 
by  the  smalleat  amount  of  legislation,  and  its  atrangeat  clium  upon  our 
g^tude  grows  out  of  what  it  does  not  do.  Oar  genwal  govenunent  is  r«- 
markable  for  being  the  reverse  of  everr  other  system.  Instead  of  being  the 
soarce  of  authority,  it  only  receiTee  the  remnant  of  power  alter  all  that  eon- 
cems  town,  county,  and  state  jurisdictions  haa  been  distributed  Its  juria- 
diction,  although  confined  within  narrow  limits,  is  of  great  dignity,  tor  it 
concerns  our  national  honor,  and  provides  for  the  national  defense.  We 
make  this  head  of  our  system  strong,  by  conflning  its  action  to  those  objects 
which  are  of  general  interest  and  vt^ue,  and  by  prerenting  its  interference 
with  Bobjects  upon  which  it  can  not  act  with  a  due  degree  of  intelligence- 
If  our  general  government  had  the  legislative  power,  which  is  now  divided 
between  town,  county,  and  state  Jurisdiction,  its  attempts  at  Kieir  exercise  - 
wonld  shiver  it  into  atoms.  If  it  was  UHnposed  of  the  wisest  and  purest 
men  the  worid  ever  saw,  it  could  not  understand  all  the  varied  interests  of 
a  land  as  wide  as  all  Europe,  and  with  as  great  a  diversity  of  climate,  ami, 
and  social  condition.  The  wel&reof  thesereral  communities  wonld  beoon- 
stantly  sacriBced  to  the  ignorance,  the  interests,  or  prqudices  of  those  who 
had  no  direct  interest  in  the  laws  they  imposed^  upon  others.  Under  onr 
system  of  government,  the  right  to  interure  is  lees  than  the  dispositioD 
many  show  to  moddle  wilb  what  they  do  not  understand;  and  over  eveiy 
section  of  our  great  countiy,  there  are  local  jurisdictions,  fimiliar  with  thdr 
wants,  and  interested  in  doing  what  is  for  the  right  It  required  seven 
centuries  to  reform  pdpable  wrongs  in  enlightened  Britian,  simply  because 
the  powers  of  its  government,  concentrated  In  Pariiameut,  were  far  removed 
from  the  sufferings  and  injuries  those  wrongs  occasioned.  Under  our  insti- 
tutions, evils  are  at  once  removed,  when  intdligenca  and  virtue  have  shown 
them  in  thdr  true  liKht  to  the  communities  in  which  they  exist  As  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  rdigion,  are  thus  potential,  let  us  re^  upon  them  as  the 
genial  influences  which  will  induce  men  to  throw  off  the  evils  which  encum- 
ber them,  and  not  resort  to  Impertinent  meddling,  howling  denunciationa, 
and  bitter  taunts,  which  prompt  individuals  and  oommunities  to  draw  the 
fdds  of  wrong  m<H«  closelv  about  them. 

"The  theory  of  local  suf-govemment,  is  not  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  people  are  neceasarUy  virtuous  and  intelligent,  but  it  attempts  to  distii- 
bate  each  particular  power  to  those  who  bare  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
vrise  and  Mthful  exerciBe.    It  gives  to  townships  ukd  counties  and  statcB, 


the  mass  <rf  these  communities,  but  it  acts  upon  the  principle  which  governs 
us  in  private  matters.  When  we  are  aitJc,  we  do  not  seek  the  wisest  or 
the  best  man,  but  the  wisest  physician.  If  we  wish  to  build,  we  do  sot 
look  after  the  most  learned  man,  but  the  most  skillfiil  mechanic.  In  ihe  se- 
lection of  agents,  we  choose  those  who  are  most  interested  in  serving  us 
bithfully.  icting  upon  these  simple  principles,  the  tendency  of  public  opin- 
ion has  constantiy  been  in  &vor  of  taking  power  fh>m  central  points,  and 
distributing  it  to  those  who  have  the  strongest  motlTSS  and  the  best  intelli- 
gence  for  its  jodicioua  exercise. 
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"  Thia  Bystem  not  otAj  secures  good  government  for  each  locality,  bnt  it 
also  brings  lioiiie  to  each  indiTidual  a  aense  of  his  rights  and  responsibilities; 
it  elevates  his  character  as  a  man ;  he  is  taught  selFreliance ;  he  learns  that 
the  performance  of  his  dutj  as  a  citizen  is  the  best  correcUre  for  the  evils  of 
societj-,  and  is  not  led  to  place  a  vague,  nnfounded  dependence  upon  legislat- 
ive visdom  or  inspirations.  The  principje  of  local  and  distributed  jurisdic- 
tion not .  only  makes  good  government,  bat  it  also  makes  good  manhood. 
Under  European  governments, bat  few  feel  that  they  can  exert  anjinfluence 
upon  public  mor^  or  affaire,  but  here,  everj  one  knoirs  that  his  character 
and  conduct  wUl  at  least  affect  the  character  and  interests  of  the  town  In 
which  he  lives. 

"The  conviction  guns  ground  that  the  general  government  is  Btfeogtbeoed 
and  made  most  enduring,  by  lifting  it  above  invidious  duties,  and  making  it 
the  point,  about  which  rallj  the  actions  and  pride  of  the  American  people, 
as  the  exponent  to  the  world  at  litrge,  of  our  common  power,  dignity,  sod 
nationality." 

"We  can  not  better  end  oar  notice  of  Governor  Seymour's  ad- 
mirable Lecture,  tban  by  adopting  his  own  words,  in  which, 
with  burning  eloquence,  he  exhorts  hia  fellow-citizens  to  be 
more  just  to  the  claims  of  their  own  State  history,  and,  above 
all,  to  be  fmtbful  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution ; 

"  Heretofore,  our  citizens  have  been  unjust  to  the  history  of  their  State. 
While  our  brethren,  in  other  portions  of  the  Union,  have,  with  becoming 
and  patriotic  pride,  recorded  the  aervicea  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  erected 
monuments  to  commemorate  the  great  events  which  have  occurred  within 
their  territories,  we  have  been  iodiffeaent  to  the  glorious  annals  of  our  past 
We  are  more  fkmiliar  with  the  early  history  of  New-England  or  Tirginia 
than  with  our  own.  Their  citizens  have,  with  pious  care,  recorded  the  pa- 
triotic services  of  their  fathers,  and  have  rendered  them  f^iliar  to  the  entire 
population  of  our  Union.  While  I  have,  on  this  occasion,  briefly  attempted 
to  present  to  your  consideration,  some  of  the  prominent  features  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State,  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  I  desire  to  institute  any  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  New-York  and  the  other  members  of  this  glo- 
tioos  confederacy.  I  only  wish  to  induce  you  to  follow  their  example  of 
proper  reverence  for  the  memory  of  their  fathers.  While  a  monument 
towers  apon  Bunker's  Hill,  exciting  a  Just  pride  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
of  Hasaachusetts,  and  respect  in  the  minds  of  strangers,  for  the  State  where 
Freedom's  battle  was  begun,  why  is  it  that  no  stone  marks  the  spot  upon 
the  plains  of  Sarati^a,  where  Freedom's  flgbt  was  won  I  Evei;  swool-boy 
in  our  land  is  taught  that  the  first  blood  in  the  Sevolutionaij  straggle  was 
shed  at  Concord ;  how  numy  of  our  dtizens  know  that  the  first  surrender  of 
«  British  flag  or  weapon  was  made  at  IKconderoga  T  The  traveller  who  sails 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  sees  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  the  moiin- 
ment  which  tells  of  the  massacre  of  hnve  patriots  on  the  Heights  of  Groton, 
But  what  is  there  to  remind  him  who  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
of  the  thousands  who  were  slaughtered  by  ruthless  savages,  during  the  Frend) 
war  and  the  Bevolutionary  contest?  We  have  all  been  made  familiar  with 
the  services  which  the  statesmen  of  Tirghiia  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  or  constitutional  law ;  while  few  are  instructed  that  the  earliest 
contests  between  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  pretended  prerogatives  of 
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the  crown,  were  cotmneticed  uid  most  strennonalT  mtJDUioed  hj  the  popu- 
lar deleg»tes,  in  the  colonial  Le^fttures  of  this  Stftte,  The  sbUesmen  uid 
the  poeto  of  New-Engluid  Btrive  to  perpetaite  the  memories  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  to  record  their  sutferings,  Mid  to  hsUoir  the  Terj  spots  upon  Which 
thej  trod.  Plymouth  Bock  hu  been  made  a  sacred  shrine  where  they  an- 
no^y  pour  forth  their  gratitude  for  the  dril  and  political  bleasioga  which 
they  enjoy.  But  bow  little  is  known  of  the  more  varied  and  more  interest- 
ing emigntion  to  the  shores  of  onr  own  State.  While  we  honor  the  Pil- 
grim Frthers,  let  us  not  forget  the  Holtandera,  who  made  earlier  settlements 
upon  our  shores,  who  made  the  harbor  of  New- York  a  place  of  refkige  fhno 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  wrong. 

"  The  past  is  full  of  noble  examples  animating  us  with  patriotic  lore  ti 
our  State  and  nation,  but  we  must  not  con&neour  attention  to  the  past  The 
jvesent  and  the  future  have  their  obligations.  Our  geographical  position 
Imposes  upon  ne  pecoliar  duties  in  our  relatione  to  tiie  reet  of  the  Union. 
The  progress  of  our  nation  will  lessen  the  comparative  importance  of  other 
Stat^  however  important  they  may  be.  It  will  be  otherwise  with  d& 
CommandinK  the  great  Bvennes  of  commerce,  of  intercourae,  and  of  events, 
we  grow  with  the  growth  of  our  country.  It  is  our  duty  to  emulate  the  pa- 
triotism of  oar  Fathers  ;  to  muntain  the  rights  of  the  sereial  States ;  to 
preserve  their  Union,  by  conSning  the  centrw  government  to  the  exerciae  of 
powers  designed  for  the  common  dignity,  ddirose,  and  welfare ;  and  to  re- 
strain those  sectional  passioni  and  prejudices,  which  are  apt  to  grow  up  b 
States,  whose  isdated  positions  do  not  giro  them  the  advantages  we  enjoy, 
of  constant  intercourse  with  the  ^zens  of  ever;  part  of  our  broad  land." 


KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 


As  we  are  about  to  consider  a  gloomy  queation,  we  have  a 
fancy  to  open  tlie  dark  laniem  of  antiquity,  and  throw  a  ray 
or  two  into  the  "  lodge"  before  we  cross  the  threshold.  Hearken 
unto  the  ancient  gentlemen  : 

"  We  know  nothing :  for  truth  lies  hid  from  us  in  depth  and 
distance." — Demoeritus,  at  reported  by  Aristotle. 

"  Nihil  scire  omnia  scire  eat." — TeriuUian  advcrsua  Mcereticos. 

Niir. 

"Nothing  is  wiser  than  ignorance." — SL  Ckryaostom. 

"The  banning  of  soienoe  is  the  science  of  nescience." — 
Theodorel — Sermon  I. 

"  Nolle  omnia  scire,  aumma  scientise  est" — &.  Pder  Chryso- 
logue — Sirmo  LI. 

"  Quanto  in  hac  ignorantia  piofandius  docti  faerimos,  taato 
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magia  ad  ipsam  aocedemua  veritatem." — Cardinal  de  Cfusa — De 
Do5a  Tgrwrantia. 

A  whole  book-oase  Bill  of  patristic  Greek  and  Latin  is  look* 
ing  gloomily  down  on  us  from  one  side  of  our  study.  We 
can  see  at  least  fifty  fine  old  saints,  straight-wfustcoated  in 
vellum,  winking  and  leering  at  us,  as  much  as  to  say,  Don't 
overiook  ua.  Open  us  anywhere  and  you  will  find  something 
of  the  same  sort.  Those  miserable  impostors,  the  Khow- 
Nothiugs,  stole  the  whole  idea  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  botched  it  in  the  stealing,  just  as  they  have  the  splendid 
militia  system  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  How  could  auch  idiots 
ever  have  reached  so  fiir  as  they  have  ?  That  is  the  miracle. 
Jesuitism  concealed  its  constitutions  from  1521  to  1761,  when 
M,  M.  Lion6e  and  Father  La  Taletfe  lighted  upon  the  myste- 
rious volume,  and  all  the  feara  of  Aquiviva  were  realized. 
Know-Nothingiam  could  not  conceal  its  constitution  a  single 
year.  It  attempted  to  imitate  the  Jesuits ;  but  its  Loyola  was 
named  Scroggs,  What  a  magnificent  treatise  on  the  Bathoa ! 
Poor  Know-Nothingism  I 

We  have  before  ua  a  copy  of  Father  John  Polanous'  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Constitutiona"  from  the  Spanish  of  Loyola. 
This  book  was  first  printed  by  the  college  of  the  Society,  at 
Bome.  Wq  Ao  not  bslj  published :  we  say  printed.  The  Society 
were  not  such  Know-Nothings  as  to  print  it  We  have  read 
them,  from  the  Spiritual  Exercisea  at  Manresa,  and  that  too,  as 
perfected  by  Lainez  and  Aquiviva,  even  to  the  end.  Where- 
upon we  repeat  it,  as  our  opinion,  that  if  the  Know-Nothings 
had  known  any  thing,  they  would  have  studied  their  model  be- 
fore they  attempted  a  copy.  Eapedally  they  ahould  have  got- 
ten by  heart  that  famous  "letter,  written  by  Aquaviva  in  1584, 
to  the  Peruvians,  when  sending  them  the  Litterre  Apostolicro, 
wherein  be  strictly  charges  them,  that  in  communicating  them 
to  the  Superiors  tiey  ahould  strictly  observe  the  88th  rule. 

And  that  brings  ua  to  consider  the  book  on  which  this  pro- 
found treatise  is  to  be  hung. 

A  paim)hlet  bearing  the  title  which  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page,*  was  placed  in  our  hands  last  month.  We 
promised  a  more  extendea  notice  of  it  than  we  were  then  able 
to  afford  space  for.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  not  redeem  this 
promise  better  than  by  giving  our  own  view  of  the  subject. 
Let  ua  premiee,  however,  that  the  pamphlet  spoken  of  ia  well 
worth  the  careful  perusal  of  every  man  in  the  country.  It  ia  dry 

*  "Jitmarks  upon  the  Majorii\i  and  Minority  Reports  of  die  SeteU  CatmmtUi  on 
Eeeret  SoeitHa  o/  the  Maryland  Sowe  of  Delegates." 
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and  a  little  heavy,  but  carefolly  written,  ai^mentative,  and  full 
of  facts.  It  consists  of  thirty-seven  pages  of  large  type,  well 
leaded,  and  beiDg  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  sound  in  doctrine, 
deserves  to  be  heard  for  its  cause,  if  not  for  its  eloquence- 
There  is  also  a  slightly  professional  scent  about  it,  which 
smacks  of  the  "propaganda  fide;"  but  as  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  forbidding  all  ecclesiastical  persons  to  purchase  provisions 
at  Rome,  does  not  obtain  here,  we  take  it,  that  healthy  victuals 
from  that  market  will  digest  as  soon  as  any  other  "strong 
meat,"  and  may  be  vended  without  special  license,  Know- 
Nothiogism  is  a  bastard  Jesuitism,  with  all  the  ferocious  mean- 
ness of  the  original,  and  nothing  of  its  power  except  its  secresy. 
They  are  fit  antagonists  for  each  other.  Jesuitism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  original  Hamlet,  No.  I,  and  Kiiow- 
Nothin^sra  to  be  Claudius.  Hamlet  No,  1  was  a  fine  persona- 
ble fellow,  a  kingly  figure — a  great  scoundrel,  no  doubt,  as  all 
kings  must  be — but  a  well-dressed,  insinuating  royal  rascal ; 
Claudius  is  a  low-lived  villain,  whose  only  idea  is  to  poison 
him  in  the  garden  for  his  estate,  and  for  ever  after  "  drain  his 
draughts  of  Hhenish  down"  until  drunkenness  bring  oblivion 
of  crime,  and  swinish  sleep  hold  all.  But  to  our  pamphlet 
From  whatever  hand  it  may  come,  it  comes  in  such  a  shape 
that  we  will  speak  to  it.  "We  will  also  shake  hands  with  it, 
and  welcome  it  as  a  very  honest  and  brave  out-spokeh  fellow, 
■  though  something  pompous  and  dogmatically  instructive.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  it  tells  the  simple  unvarnished  truth, 
and  that  is  bW.  we  ask  for.  It  deals  with  the  facta  of  Know- 
Nothingism  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the  different  State 
elections,  and  the  point  of  the  brochure  is  to  show  that  the  North- 
ern lodges  of  the  order  are  completely  "Sewardizi'J,"  and  that  the 
Southern  Know-Nothings  are  thus  placed  in  the  singular  posi- 
tion, that  "  every  two  votes  they  shall  cast  for  Mr.  Fillmore,  will  he 
equivalent  to  one  direct  vote/or  Oie  candidate  of  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
vention." But  our  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  go  a  little 
farther,  and  probe  the  subject  deeper.  Our  purpose  is  to  trace 
the  evil  to  its  original,  and  see  out  of  what  natural  human 
weakness  grows  its  power.  For  it  has  a  power,  and  that  power 
springs  from  some  inherent  vice  of  human  nature. 

What,  then,  is  this  hybrid  which  nowadays  men  call  by  the 
cabalistic  fool-name,  Know-Nothingism?  Tell  us,  good  Au- 
toljcus,  by  what  spell  came  all  these  into  thy  circle  7  What  is 
it  ?  What  are  its  causes  ?  Of  what  is  it  born  ?  What  its  ob- 
ject? Do  not  fancy  that  we  are  about  to  conduct  you,  O 
public  I  eager  always  to  be  an  actor  in  the  romance  of  history, 
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into  a  Know-Nothing  lodge-room:  that  we  will  lead  yon 
through  dark  passagea,  up  oreaking,  crazy  stairs,  into  a  china 
closet,  improvised  for  the  nonce  into  a  mjateriouB  ante-room,  or 
bandage  your  eyes,  or  murmur  strange  abracadabras  in  year 
ears,  or  rehearse  to  you  tremendous  oaths,  whereby  you  shall 
be  bound  to  conceal  from  Mrs.  Penelope  Pry,  your  inquisitive 
better  half,  and  all  others  in  authonty,  wnat  you  shall  see, 
hear,  smell,  taste,  feel,  or  knock  that  unfortunate  nose  of 
yours,  by  which  you  are  led,  against  Dismiss  your  fears. 
"We  ask  your  company  on  a  better  errand,  and  will  conduct 
you  along  a  more  profitable  journey.  To  us  the  common  ma- 
chinery and  ordinary  dap-trap  of  Know-Nothingism  is  as  un- 
known as  to  yourself;  perhaps,  in  sober  sadness,  more  so.  We 
never  touched  the  unclean  thing.  Its  bare  idea  has  always 
been  abhorrent  to  us.  Nature,  too,  has  blessed  uS  with  a  void 
in  that  part  of  our  being  where  curiosity  inhabits.  There  is 
too  much  to  be  done  hourly,  for  us  to  go  about  manufacturing 
business  for  ourselves  out  of  nothing.  The  divine  command, 
"work  whilst  it  is  called  day,"  rings  so  constantly  in  our  ears, 
that  we  can  not  stop  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  idleness. 
Would  it  were  so  with  you,  honest  but  weak  man,  and  weak 
through  nothing  so  much  as  want  of  soul-work  in  God's  glo- 
rious world.  Would  to  heaven  you  dare  not  be  idle ;  but, 
"  living  ever  as  in  your  great  Task-Master's  eye,"  counted  each 
grain  of  time  dishonored  that  was  not  balanced  by  some  act  of 
worth  in  scales  of  his  high  providence.  Eternal  Justice !  what 
punishment  hast  thou  hidden,  what  terrible  revenge  held  back 
for  men,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  on  this  soil,  from 
every  clod  of  which  exhales,  beneath  "  the  former  and  the  latter 
rain,"  of  thy  beneficence,  the  gracious  perfume  of  regenerating 
freedom  for  thy  noblest  work :  what  sad  reverse  and  bitter 
humiliation  for  him  who  seeks  to  curse  it  with  re^tion,  and 
turn  the  holyday  of  Liberty  into  a  tyrant's  festival  ?  What  for 
him  who  would 


Stop,  thou  foolish  seeker  after  novelty.  Your  step  is  turned 
towards  a  secret  conclave  of  conspirators  without  a  cause ; 
plotters  without  a  wrong.  Stop;  some  cunning  man,  under 
the  cloak  of  friendship,  is  whiling  you  along.  Be  deaf  to  the 
proffers  of  his  dissimulated  friendship.  He  is  &stening  a  hand 
of  ice  upon  your  heart.  He  is  preparing  a  pitfall  for  your  feet 
He  is  teaching  you  the  devil's  precept,  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
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come  of  it.  Si'alae  and  fatal  delusion.  There  is  do  good  thing 
can  come  out  of  an  evil  thing.  "Figs  will  not  grow  upon 
thistles." 

He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  which  dwell  upon 
the  &oe  of  the  whole  earth.  The  sublime  principle  of  human 
fraternity  is  the  soul  of  true  Americanism.  As  in  the  religious 
world  of  the  Befoimation,  so  in  the  political  worid  of  America, 
he  is,  for  us,  a  freeman,  worthy  of  a  fi-eeman's  rights,  and  bro- 
therhood, and  loTe,  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

SepubUcan  souls,  Democratic  hearts,  are  native  to  our  soil, 
and  heira  to  all  the  blessings  which  inhabit  it,  by  a  higher  title, 
an  earlier  right  than  accident  of  birth.  The  principle  of  De- 
mocracy is  the  parent  of  real  Americanism ;  the  sentiment 
which  warms  it  into  a  living,  active  agent  is  the  Promethean 
fire,  turning  the  frozen  statue  of  humanity  into  a  breathing, 
thinking  man.  Thus,  those  whose  natural  right  it  is  to  share 
the  patrimony  of  freedom,  are  not,  like  plants,  which  neither 
think  nor  act,  the  product  of  a  particular  soil,  but  men  manu- 
mitted and  enfranchised  from  the  slavery  of  despotic  princi- 
ples, by  the  force  of  intellect  and  virtue.  The  breath  of  free- 
dom is  as  "the  casing  air,"  broad  and  general.  Who  shall  set 
a  limit  to  it?  Will  you,  most  worthy  Grand  K.  N.  I.  0.  U.  A.  ? 
Shall  this  breath,  by  which  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  in- 
spires the  chosen  of  freedom  with  lofly  aspirations,  with  pure 
desires,  with  indomitable  courage,  with  the  patience  of  a  divine 
hope,  inflate  nothing  but  the  bellows  of  your  two-penny  pa- 
triotism? You  insist  upon  narrowing  the  circle  of  its  blessing, 
and  bidding  all  beyond  remain  in  hopeless  exile.  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  mor^  good  to  augment  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  with  whom  it  is  divided  ?  Is  it  not  so 
with  Christianity  ?  And  what  is  true  political  freedom  ?-  what 
is  ours  but  a  logical  development  of  Bepublican  Christianity? 
For  Christianity  is  Republican.  "There  is  but  one  King,  even 
God ;"  below  him  all  are  equals. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  as  a  natural  offepring  of  our  institutions, 
or  of  their  spirit,  that  this  strange  delusion  of  Kuow-Nothing- 
ism  springs  up.  A  plant  of  evil  properties  and  poisonous  in- 
fluence, its  seed  has  oeen  sown  by  the  enemies  of  Republican 
freedom.  But  it  will  be  objected,  it  springs  from  the  very  soil 
of  the  Republic,  and  native  bands  have  planted  it.  Therefore 
the  cause  must  exist  within  ourselves.     We  can  not  deny  it. 

What,  then,  is  this  Know-No^hingism  ? — must  be  the  first 
question.  It  is  pride  of  raco  simply,  nothing  more.  It  is 
English  vanity  in  an  American  dress,'   Up  to  the  date  of  the 
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Crimean  Campaign  we  know  how  oertaiii  John  Bull  was  that 
Johnny  Crapeau,  compared  to  himself  was  a  whiffet  dog  to  a 
full-grown  mastiff;  and  one  Englishman,  therefore,  equal  to 
three  Frenchmen.  Out  of  the  same  kind  of  vanity  growa 
American  Know-Nothingism.  The  native  American  is  assumed 
to  be  worth  more  than  any  man  born  under  a  different  sky; 
and  this  value  acorues  to  bim,  per  se.  by  the  accident  of  birth. 
It  19  the  assertion  of  an  order  of  nobility,  in  fact  the  highest 
rank  amongst  orders  of  nobilitv — a  creation,  as  one  might  say, 
by  God  himself,  by  the  act  of  his  providence,  of  Grand  Dukes 
Liberty,  and  American  Princes  of  Freedom. 

Know-Nothing-Iem  is,  then,  the  pride  of  race,  heightened  by 
individuahsm  into  an  aggressive  principle.  It  is  next  in  order 
to  inquire  into  its  caufie  or  causes.  These  are  two — apparent 
and  pretended,  or  latent  and  real. 

The  pretended  or  apparent  are,  danger  to  our  social  structure 
from  the  iuSuz  of  ignorant  foreigners,  and  their  too  early  ac- 

r'rement  of  a  "  status"  as  American  citizens.  It  is  asserted 
t  these  foreigners  being,  for  the  most  part.  Catholics,  their 
form  of  church-government  exerts  an  influence  hostile  to  the 
stability  of  republioaD  institutions,  and  that  its  hierarchy  in- 
trigues to  overthrow  them.  As  these  are  mere  pretence,  and 
have,  moreover,  been  long  since  driven  by  argument,  to  the 
"  reductio  ad  absurdum,"  we  shall  not  waste  powder  on  them. 
Our  simple  answer  to  it  all  is,  if  our  Protestantism  lacks  vital- 
ity, vhioh  we  do  not  believe,  to  resist  the  antagonistic  religious 
element  of  Catholicism,  it  can  not  be  strengthened  by  infusing 
into  its  veins  the  vitiated  blood  of  Jesuitism.  Its  motto  is, 
"  Light  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  truth  for  the  sake  of  right." 
False  to  that  motto,  it  would  not  only  deserve  but  court  defeat 
It  can  not,  therefore,  borrow  the  arms  of  falsehood  without 
wounding  itself  worse  tJian  its  enemy.  What  is  its  latent  and 
real  cause  ? 

The  charm  of  mystery  enveloping  the  lust  of  power.  Mys- 
tery is,  then,  still  reverend  to  the  vulgar  eye  ?    Alas  1  yes. 

The  road  to  power  through  the  gloomy  regions  of  mystery 
is  no  new  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  chosen  path 
of  all  intriguing,  and  restless,  and  disappointed  men  of  talent 
in  every  i^  and  nation.  The  charaoter  of  time  and  place  has 
differently  colored  the  event,  but  all  such  have  endeavored  at 
power  by  the  use  of  the  same  means.  Nor  would  it  be  true 
to  gauge  the  probabilities  of  their  success  by  the  wisdom  or 
ignorance,  barbarism  or  civilization  of  the  times  and  nations 
sought  to  be  acted  upon.    An  ignorant-and  barbarous  people, 
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we  know  are  an  easy  prey  to  "  medicine  men"  and  jugglers. 
Superior  genius  amongst  such  a  people  has  no  possible  develop- 
ment except  in  charlatanism  and  impoature.  It  is,  however, 
in  Greece,  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  under  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  that  wa  see  the  mysteries  of  Eleuflis  still  more 
venerated  than  the  altars  of  the  gods.  In  Athens,  the  point  of 
largest  and  most  elegant  refinement,  the  "Eleusinia"  were 
so  superstitiously  observed,  that  if  any  revealed  their  mysteries 
he  was  supposed  to  have  called  divine  vengeance  upon  bis 
head.  It  was  thought  dangerous  to  dwell  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  and  be  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death.  Before 
Eleiisis,  however,  the  Egyptian  "  Isis"  had  her  mysteries,  so 
dread  and  sacred  that  no  common  foot  could  enter  their  pene- 
tralitt.  The  priesthood  of  Isis  were,  clearly,  the  original 
Know-Nothings,  Their  power  grew  altogether  out  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  them.  Behind  the  throne,  and 
superior  to  it  by  force  of  knowledge  and  combination,  they 
governed  ignorance  by  its  feara,  and  power  by  its  superstitions. 
The  idea  of  a  mysterious  combination,  of  plans  matured  in 
darkness,  and  carried  out  in  a  silence  which  imitates  Fate,  and 
awes,  by  the  imitation,  into  a  blind  obedience ;  of  a  system  of 
oaths  and  terror  is  essentially  a  system  of  priestcraft.  By  this 
system  priestcraft,  up  to  a  very  late  period  of  its  history,  had 
the  government  of  Uie  world  of  fools  all  to  itself.  Perfected 
by  the  gloomy  imagination,  and  executed  by  the  ferocious  zeal 
of  Loyola,  it  culminated  during  the  last  century  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  strain,  however,  was  too  severe  even 
for  the  patience  and  faith  of  fools,  and  the  reaction  found  its 
natural  development  in  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  1708,  and  the  national  atheism  of  France.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  observe,  that  this  revulsion  was  prepared  by  the 
adoptiou  of  the  same  means  relied  upon  by  priestcraft  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  power.   , 

To  overthrow  monarchy  and  destroy  thepower  of  the  priest- 
hood, a  professor  of  the  canon  law  iu  the  University  of  Ingold- 
stadt,  named  Weishaupt,  elaborated  a  system  of  secret  combin- 
ation which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  order  of  the 
Illuminatt,  "  Brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  he  hoped  to  combat 
and  conquer  them  with  their  own  arms."  His  principle  was, 
that  to  obtain  noble  results,  the  good  must  have  recourse  to 
the  means  which  the  bad  use  to  obtain  an  injurious  control. 
He  did  human  nature  the  injury  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
freed  only  by  deceiving  it.     "Every  secret  engagement,"  said 
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Weisbaupt,  "  i3  a  source  of  enthiuiasm.  It  is  useless  to  seek 
foi  the  causes ;  tae  fact  exists,  that  is  enough." 

Thus  the  lUuminati  became  a  fraternity  of  mystics.  Divided 
into  different  grades  and  orders,  the  members  were  slowly,  and 
at  long  intervals,  carried  up,  from  step  to  step,  and  graaually 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  onfer.  The 
highest  grade  in  the  order,  and  those  who  were  alone  admitted 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Chief,  were  styled  AreopagUes.  The 
grades  below  these  were:  1.  Novices;  2.  Minerval;  3.  Illumin- 
ated Minor ;  4.  Sluminated  Major.  This  was  the  preparatory 
stige.  In  the  next  were :  1.  TheFriest;  2.  Begent;  3.  Philoso- 
pher ;  4.  Man-king. 

The  imagination  of  the  adept  was  constantly  excited  by 
something  mysterious  beyond,  and  expectation  and  distance 
lent  a  powerful  enchantment  to  the  anticipation  of  the  hour 
when  his  apprenticeship  should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  mystery  of 
mystery  unfolded  to  his  view. 

After  a  novice  had  been  carefully  tested,  he  was  placed  under 
the  guidance  of  a  direcling  lUummati,  who  skillfully  filled  his 
mind  with  doubta  of  the  propriety  of  all  existing  governments 
and  forms  of  religious  faitn,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  vague 
and  restless  yearning  afler  the  grand  secret  of  the  order,  which 
was  mysteriously  represented  to  be  capable  of  taking  their 
place. 

Each  grade  knew  only  the  members  of  its  own  grade,  but 
was  known  to  all  above  it.  Thus  their  actions  were  under  a 
terrible  espionage,  and  the  order  was  secure  from  the  danger 
of  treachery.  "  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  pass  to  the 
rank  of  an  Illuminated  Major,  he  was  conducted  into  a  dark 
room,  decorated  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Masonic 
ritual,  and  filled  with  emblems  euitable  to  move  his  heart. 
There  he  was  initiated,  after  having  taken  a  formidable  oath  to 
expose  the  concealed  history  of  his  life.  They  immediately 
opened  a  book,  called  the  Code  Searcher ;  they  compared  its 
contents  with  the  general  confession  made  by  the  adept,  and  they 
proved  to  him  that  all  that  concerned  him  was  known  to  the 
brethren.  The  most  hidden  faults  of  the  candidate,  his  favor- 
.  ite  habits,  his  prejudices,  his  family  affairs,  his  hatreds,  his 
friendships,  his  loves.  What  the  iTisinuating  brothers  (a  peculiar 
grade)  had  wrenched  from  his  confidence,  what  he  allowed  to 
appear,  in  the  grades  of  Minerval  and  Illuminated  Minor,  the 
anguishes  of  his  mind,  or  the  secret  revolutions  of  his  soul — 
the  Code  Searcher  contained  all."* 

*  IiOttre  do  Sparlacufl  &  Catou,  Febrotrj  Gth,  lltB. 
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The  niuminati  pushed  their  triamphs  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
throne.  Frederick  the  Great,  of  ProsBia,  and  Louis  Egalit^ 
were  members  of  the  secL  They  were,  however,  admitted  only 
into  the  inferior  grades,  and,  flattered  with  the  idea  that  they 
knew  everything,  when  in  &ct,  they  were  aimply  royal  Know- 
Nothings.  A  crowd  of  great  people,  nobles  and  church  digni* 
taries,  were  similarly  bamboozled,  and  the  security  of  the  oraer 
assared.  Fancying  tliey  had  seen  the  very  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery, they  permitted  the  Illuminati  to  go  on  unchecked,  when 
in  fact  they  had  but  touched  the  tips  of  the  terrible  Angers  of 
the  hand  destined  to  clutch  their  throats  in  the  death-grip  of 
revolution. 

With  the  cunning  of  a  monk,  and  the  patience  of  the  devil, 
the  Areopagiiea  undermined  by  means  of  this  universal  enginery 
of  myeticiam  the  moral  structure  of  society.  It  fell  at  last, 
and  crushed  the  sappers  and  miners  among  the  rest.  Power- 
ful to  destroy,  they  were  impotent  to  construct.  God,  the 
great  builder,  was  not  in  all  theii  thoughts.  Their  political 
system  was  a  philosophical  phantasy,  their  religious  a  barren 
deism. 

Know-Nothingiam  in  America  is  a  clumsy  copy  of  the  Dlu- 
minati.  Aping  its  mysticism  without  its  motive,  it  has  created, 
instead  of  the  daring  enthusiasm  of  burning  souls — of  men  of 
genius  crushed  by  the  ignorant  power  of  a  debauched  aris- 
tocracy— a  treacherous  band  of  mean  and  malicious  aspirants 
after  two-penny  offices,  a  crowd  of  vicious  seekers  after  excite- 
ment, and  worshippers  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  As  suspicious 
of  each  other  as  of  their  opponents,  and  without  confidence  in 
the  very  league  they  form  a  part  of,  their  oaths  fiy  up  to 
heaven  like  a  boy's  kite.  One  strong  puff  of  an  Anti-Slavery 
blast,  the  stringoreaks,  and  away  goes  the  kite,  circling,  and 
swaying,  and  turning  over  and  over,  to  settle  at  last  on  t^e 
top  of  ifr.  Senator  Seward's  chimney,  or  in  the  middle  of 
Gerrit  Smith's  mud-pudd!e. 

The  Illuminati  were  held  together  by  a  single  aim — the  de- 
struction of  monarchy.  The  Know-Nothinga  are  held  together 
simply  by  the  hope  of  office.  The  first  was  powerful  enough 
to  convulse  Europe  and  dethrone  kings ;  the  second  too  w^k 
to  arrive  at  any  thing  except,  perhaps,  the  moral  suicide  of  its 
members.  In  one  thing,  however,  they  are  wonderfully  alike — 
both  aim  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  governing  principle  of 
the  country  in  which  they  exist.  In  Europe  the  Illuminati  at- 
tacked monarchy.  In  America  Know-Nothingism  attacks  De- 
mocracy.    It  is  worthy  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  that  it 
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strikes  at  notlmtg  else.  Coiisider  its  construction  and  the  fact 
is  glaring.  It  is  made  up  of  Whira,  Abolitionists,  Orange 
Irishmen,  discarded  Berrants  of  the  Democratic  party,  tavern- 
brawlers,  and  pot-house  politicians  of  desperate  character  and 
defeated  hopes,  and  such  like  admirable  material — all  birds  of 
a  feather. 

To  these  the  Democratic  party  is  a  perpetual  rock  aliead.  "  It 
is  a  stone  they  must  o'erleap"  or  else  be  crushed  by.  Its  prin- 
ciples being  sovereign  in  tue  hearts  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  its  defeat  be- 
fore undermining  those  principles ;  and  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  undermine  them  by  any  meaner  engine  than 
fanaticism,  fieli^ous  bigotry,  that  bane  of  human  society,  is 
therefore  invok^.  The  battle-cry  of  the  "Pope,  the  devil, 
and  wooden  shoes"  is  raised,  and  the  world  of  Protestantism 
called  to  arm  gainst  John  Hughes  and  Pio  Nina  Poor  gentle- 
men, how  surprised  they  must  be  at  their  own  power  to  alarm 
the  swelling  souls  of  a  race  of  men  whose  constant  boast  is  their 
indomitable  courage.  Now,  the  writer  being  a  Virginian  by 
birtii,  and  an  old-faSiioned  high  Calvinistic  particular  Baptist  by 
inheritance  and  mental  conviction,  as  well  as  a  Democrat  of 
the  same  sort,  professes  no  love  for  either  of  those' individuals, 
and  most  heartilv  despises  the  system  they  represent,  but  he 
certainly  never  felt  severely  frightened  at  them,  nor  disposed 
to  do  that  violence  to  the  memory  of  Roger  Williams  or  Lord 
Baltimore,  to  attempt  the  disfranchisement  of  an  American 
citizen  because  he — the  said  citizen — fancied  the  well-served 
mass  of  Catholicism,  or  the  badly-served  mass  of  Epis- 
copalianism,  instead  of  a  plain  hymn  and  sound  sermon  on 
faith  or  predestination.  Nor  will  ne  do  his  fellow-citizens  the 
discredit  to  believe  them,  many  of  them,  in  earnest  in  their 
political  no-popery  hue  and  cry.  Neither  he  nor  the  Democracy 
are  much  imposed  upon  by  it  We  all  see  pretty  well  through 
it,  and  are  quite  aware  that  not  Papacy  but  Democracy  is  the 
direct  object  of  attack :  because  Democracy  early  set  up,  has 
long  maintained,  and  has  also  enjoyed  omce  and  power  by 
means  of  these  cardinal  doctrines : 

Freedom  to  worship  God ; 

The  absence  of  any  recognition,  by  the  Constitution,  of  any 
rel^ous  belief  as  test  or  qualification  for  citizenship  or  office  j 

The  right  of  every  man  to  be  an  American  who  is  American 
in  heart,  and  chooses  to  reside  on  American  soil ; 

The  principle  of  ihe  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment; 
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The  restrictioQ  of  all  government  to  its  legitimate  office  as  a 
mere  conservator  of  the  peace  of  aooiety — ^for  which  the  least 
possible  governing  the  better. 

And  in  short,  the  "voluntary  principle"  in  all  things — struck 
boldly  for  by  Luther  in  Germany,  and  long  before  him,  by 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  Albigeois,  by  the  Independents  un- 
der Cromwell  with  the  sword,  and  John  Milton  with  the  pen, 
and  finally  triumphantly  vindicated  and  accomplished  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  This  is  the 
informing  soul,  the  animating  principle  of  American  Democ- 
racy. To  mwntain  its  ascendency  in  the  national  councils ;  to 
insure  its  pervading  influence  upon  the  moral  tone  of  American 
thought ;  to  establish  it  as  the  "ultima  ratio"  of  Republican  logic 
is  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  party  of  these  States.  Fonl 
&11  the  day,  foul  fall  the  hour,  when  at  the  altar  or  the  shrine, 
at  the  ballot-box  or  in  the  forum,  in  the  public  assembly  or  the 
sacred  circle  of  home,  in  their  designs  toward  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, or  their  prayers  to  the  God  of  their  country's  salvation 
and  their  own,  they  conceal,  forget,  or  abandon  one  shade,  or 
jot,  or  tittle  of  that  glorious  system  of  Democracy,  in  which 
truth  and  honor,  frankness,  friendship,  and  virtue — in  which  all 
that  can  coastitute  a  practicable  and  wholesome  system  of  hu- 
man fraternity,  cemented  by  love  to  God  and  love  for  man — 
combine  and  mingle  in  one  majestic  and  peaceful  river  of  hu- 
man happiness  and  progress. 

O  foolish  Know-Nothing  !  put  thyself  a' little  while  to 
school,  and  learn  Democracy  for  thy  soul's  health,  and  thy 
country's  good. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

REVIEW  OF  A  REVIEW  OF  ■WEBSTER's  ORTHOGRiPHT. 


[We  open  Qur  columns  to  the  (bUowing  "  Review  of  a  Review,"  neither  as  a 
matter  of  jiutico  nor  a  matter  of  &ior,  but  ^mplj  because  the  question  is  one  in 
wluch  eveiy  Ecbolor,  and  indeed  evei^  man  who  writes  or  speaica  the  English  lan- 
gn^e,  has  a  direct  and  peculiiir  intcraeL  For  ourselves,  we  (raoklj  admit,  that  oor 
empathies  ore  rather  anti-Webstcrian  than  otherwise.  At  the  samo  time,  we  admit 
with  equal  fraokneai,  that  the  subject  is  beset  by  grave  difScultJcs,  and  that  no 
man  has  a  ^ht  to  form  a  hasty  judgment!  We  owe  it  to  the  importance  of  the 
issue  rused  between  the  conteatant^  to  examine  the  arguments  urged  upon  oltlieT 
side  with  a  calm  impartiality.  The  ability  displayed  by  the  distinguished  philo- 
logista  engaged  in  the  discussion  will  undoubtedly  aSbrd  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
making  Gh^  themselves  a  oomplete  dig«et  of  the  reasons  pro  aod  eon,  andBOOome 
to  a  wiw  and  liberal  decidon. — Ed.  Dek.  Rsv.] 

Tm  Banooratie  £mi«w  for  March,  cootaina  Mveral  pages  of  somewhat 
bittar  animadTeruon  oa  the  orthography  of  Nofth  'Webster.-  A  tone  of  dis- 
puagemmt  ia  assnmed  tomrds  this  eminent  nun,  which  neither  the  force 
of  the  Keviewer's  objections,  nor  his  display  of  philological  qoaliflcadoo, 
appears  to  warrant.  He  who  wonld  "Judge  the  jadgea"  might  be  expected 
to  bring  to  his  ulf-imposed  task  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  Uw. 
Whether  our  Reriewer's  ezpreasfons  of  contempt  for  ta  illustrions  and 
venerxble  name,  proceed  from  superior  knowledge  or  from  the  temeri^  of 
ignorance  and  ill-will,  we  propose  to  put  it  in  the  reader's  power  to  decide. 

The  English  language  being  derived  from  varioos  and  discordant  soorces, 
its  orthography  was  for  a  long  period  confoaed  and  unsettled.  Even  later 
than  the  time  of  Oromwell,  every  man  might  be  said  to  be  "  his  own  speller." 
Qradually,  however,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  otir  language  has 
been  undergoing  a  process  of  simplification.  It  has  been  working  oat  im- 
portant analogies,  and  tending  steadily  towards  increased  uniformity.  But 
this  progress,  like  that  of  dvil  liberty  in  England,  has  never  been  regnlar  or 
BTStematic  Every  gain  has  h»en  made  at  the  expense  of  much  remaining 
irr^ularity ;  and  there  have  always  been  pcnons  ready  to  object  to  aU  ro- 
forms  on  this  account. 

In  the  last  century,  for  example,  when  men  grew  weary  of  writing 
fabrieh,  mutiok,  ttoick,  phyiidc,  etc.,  and  b^an  to  drop  the  h,  the  ciy  of 
"innovatiou"  aod  "inconststentT"  was  loudly  raised.  Johnson  condemned 
the  change  as  a  gross  eomiplion  of  our  language;  and  one  of  the  "reriew- 
wi'  of  the  day,  nndertodc  to  onrwhelm  it  with  ridimle  by  ttamiog  senteooca 
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1ik»  the  fbllowing :  "  Die  gkve  Jm  %  kic,  when  Jac  gave  IKc  a  knoc  i»i  the 
&ce  with  a  thic  stic." 

In  like  muner,  when  the  u  ms  flnt  omitted  in  such  words  m  avtkour, 
fl<nernour,  mediatour,  etc,  {tor  nearlj'  every  word  of  this  kind  came  with  a 
u  into  our  Uogiuge  bom  the  Frendi,)  there  waa  a  similar  outcry  sgunst 
thoee  who  rentured  on  the  change.  Dr.  Webster  was  deoouaced  throaghout 
onr  country  for  adopting  these  "  mODstroas  innovations."  So  lar  was  the 
fueling  carried  in  respect  to  the  letter  it,  which  had  so  long  figured  as  a 
supernumerary  in  a  Urge  diss  of  words,  that  two  of  Koscoe's  works — 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  and  Leo  the  Tenth— which  had  been  printed  by  the 
author  in  Engitud  with  the  new  spelling,  were  actually  altered  in  1603-6 
throughout  the  whole  eight  Tolumea,  by  the  Philadeiphia  publisher,  who 
restored  the  it  in  every  word  where  it  hsd  bean  omitted  I 

This  "clutter  of  saperflaous"  letters  has  at  list  been  swept  away;  and  we 
may  ask :  Is  there  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  doubts  the  expedient 
of  these  changes  T  We  had  not  imagined  that  such  an  individual  could  bo 
found ;  but  it  seems  tiiere  it  one,  and  that  man  is  our  Reviewer.  Whether 
another  exists  in  onr  country,  remains  to  be  determined.  But  this  Reviewer 
tolls  us  in  plain  terms  that  these  changes  were  made  "  probably  without  good 
reason"  I  Now  we  submit  it  to  the  reader,  whether  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
nun  to  be  a  fair  critio  in  a  case  like  this.  One  whose  mind  is  so  shut  in  by 
an  ultra  conserratiBm,  is  totally  disqualified  for  taking  large  and  liberal 
views  of  snch  a  entgect.  His  real  feeling  is,  (and  tiiis  is  the  principle  which 
underlies  all  his  objectiona,)  "  Do  nothing,  unieaa  yon  can  do  tvtrj  thing." 
This  it  is  which  leads  him,  the  moment  any  cue  is  mentioned  where  a  dtange 
in  a  hw  words  would  make  an  analogy  complete,  to  look  oat  for  some  other 
and  more  remote  case,  and  bring  tiie  charge  of  inoonsistenoy  because  the 
change  is  not  proposed  there  also  I 

OppoaitioQ  like  this  would  have  been  quite  as  justifiable  in  the  days  t^ 
Homy  the  Eighth  or  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  as  at  present ;  and  if  snch  otgectima 
had  then  prevuled,  we  should  now  be  writing,  with  our  ancestors  of  thoae 
ittjB./ygge,  Khypp«,  $ehmalle,  ontlg,  aire,  uprort,  mauu,  cerag,  etc  It  is 
because  the  pubiio  paid  no  regard  to  such  objections,  that  we  have  been 
steadQy  advandng  towards  greater  mmplicity  and  nniformity  in  our  ^>eUing. 
Uen  saw  that  the  resort  to  such  oljections  was  mere  esawn — a  "hitnging  of 
the  issue  for  the  sake  of  finding  bulL  We  shall  endearor  to  show  that 
nearly  all  the  Reviewer  has  said  is  of  this  character,  intermingled  with 
bold  assertions,  and  expressions  tf  contempt  towards  Dr.  Webster,  sodi  as 
we  rarely  meet  with  at  the  present  day  in  the  pages  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman. 

Onr  distingui^ed  countryman  is  represented  as  "  priding  himself  most  on 
what  be  was  least  fitted  for;"  as  "every  way  unequal  to  his  task;"  as 
"  aspiring  to  a  Newtonian  law  that  would  reoondle  all  orthographical  incon- 
matmtiMi"  m,  ''with  all  his  p^oddinK"  not  bring  aUe  "to  hit  uponOe 
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reilt;  weak  points  ot  tbe  lugatge."  Intioutiona  tgunst  bis  good  falUi  vt 
tlEo  thrown  out 

It  is  anneceBsary  to  reply  to  aapertions  like  Uieee.  The  fune  ot  Noah 
Webster  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  nation,  bejond  the  reach  of  cavil  and  queF> 
tion.  Born  in  1758,  ho  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1778,  and  entered  upon 
those  philological  studies  which  he  prosecuted  to  a  late  period  of  his  life. 
In  his  spelling-book,  published  in  176S,  he  made  an  important  reform  in  the 
■yllabication  of  wordfr— a  reform  whidi  may  now  be  found  adopted  in  nine 
tenths  of  the  English  dictionaries  and  spelUng-books  in  use.  In  his  gram- 
mar, published  abont  Uie  same  time,  ha  proposed  new  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mood;  and  these  have  now  the  force  of  grammatical  law,  as  well 
jB  England  as  in  the  United  States.  In  1769,  Franldin  wTot«  to  him :  "  I 
can  not  but  appland  jonr  coal  for  preaerring  the  purity  of  our  language." 
In  1807  Webster  commenced  the  great  work  of  his  life — his  "American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Laagoage."  His  labors  on  this  work  extended  to 
the  year  1835,  a  period  of  ^hteen  years.  They  were  years  of  nnintermitted 
stady  and  research.  Several  of  them  he  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
vocabularies  of  twenty  of  the  prindpal  Ungnages  of  the  world,  with  a  view 
to  tracing  the  genealogiaa  and  affinities  of  words.  Eight  months  he  passed 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  England,  where  he  had  free  access  to  the 
libraries.  He  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  always  intent  on  his  great  work; 
and  he  afterwards  visited  London  and  the  principal  ciUes  of  Great  Britain,, 
to  satisfy  himself  more  thoroughly  as  to  the  existing  state  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  pronnndation  in  that  country.  He  at  length  returned  home,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy  brought  his  lifo-long  labors  to  a  close  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  DictionaiT'. 

Sach  were  the  qualiScations,  the  self-sacriQcing  seal,  the  faithftil  career  of 
a  man,  of  whom  it  is  now  said,  *'  He  was  «t»ry  way  nneqnal  to  his  task." 
The  charge  that  he  aspired  to  a*"  Newtonian  law"  which  shonld  recondle  all 
orthognphical  inconmstendas,  is  a  mere  impertinence.  Mo  man  was  better 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  any  such  law,  applied  to  a  composite  language 
like  the  EngUsh.  Id  his  Istrodnction,  he  says:  "It  is  important  that  the 
same  vritttn  viordt  and  the  same  oral  mmmlt  to  express  the  same  ideas, 
should  be  used  by  the  whole  nation.  When  any  man,  therefore,  attempts 
Co  change  the  established  orthography  or  pronundation,  except  to  correct 
palpable  errors  and  produce  uniformity,  by  recalling  wanderers  into  the 
pile  of  regular  analogies,  he  offers  aa  indignity  to  the  nation."  Again  he 
says:  "In  many  eaaas,  when  a  false  orthography  has  bMn  Imig  established, 
I  have  noticed  tiie  &ct,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  otMamon  spell- 
ing," Is  this  the  language  of  one  whose  rules  are  "bare  assertions  of  his 
opintoDS,"  and  who  hoped  to  "recondie  all  orthographical  incoosistendes"? 

^e  amplitude  of  Webster's  vocabulary  is  regarded  by  common  people  as 
adding  to  its  value;  but  in  this  the  Reviewer  finds  new  cause  for  a  supei^ 
cilious  depreciation  of  the  "ptodding"  lazkognplwr;  quoting  the  following 
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words  from  Webatar's  Diotioiiary,  u  aoggesting  i  doubt  whether  its  T»lne 
"iocreaaea  in  the  direct  ratio  of  ita  ToluminouaDesa" : 


irremoeahilitt/ 
vrremovajily 
irremuneradU 
ij^tparaiililg 

or  theae  words,  some  l 
the  nujorit;  of  them  ft 


iTrqMalabilUy 

irr^taiabUntti 


irremotal 


irreMvmed 
imparable 
irreparably 
irr^ealdble 
iireptali^ly 


«  used  hj  Shakspeare,  Hilton,  and  Spenaer;  ind 
n  every  good  diclioiutrj  of^modern  data,  including 
Smart's  and  Reid'a.  All  bat  three  of  them — the  flrat,  seTenth,  and  tenth — 
may  be  found  in  another  Amerioan  dictionary,  which,  if  we  miatake  not,  has 
met  with  great  favor  in  our  Beriewer's  eyes,  and  the  publishers  of  which 
hare  been  busily  giving  drenlation  to  his  ddkmatioa  of  Webster,  If  the 
Bcnittny  of  the  critic  had  been  directed  to  the  Tocabularj  tX  the  competing 
lexicographer  whose  publishers  have  been  thus  engaged,  he  might  hare 
detected  the  following  choice  words,  not  one  of  which  can  be  found  in  Web- 
ster's DidaoMiy : 

coeinefy  tapUntUe  iquaaibU 

dajidify  Beranhy  ihundery 

dandy  iu  ieribbUraent  tramrnogrffleation 

dirtpia  teriggU  vnindiffereney 

Jiddlffaddler        lerimption  vjiltisuredneu 

jUjgumbob  thopoeracji  aegotitm 

pUh-paiA  toleriM  tceitm 

What  precious  contributions  have  we  here  to  the  "  well  of  Eugiish  ande- 
flled"!  What  purity  and  Intimacy,  contrasted  with  the  character  of  Ihoee 
words  quoted  against  Webster,  as  "  recruits  firom  all  creditable  and  discredit- 
able soaices"t 

Let  ufl  now  examine  some  of  the  Beriewer's  orthogr^hical  otgeotions. 

I.  The  word  leot.  Webster  gives  this  as  the  true  spelling;  bo  do  Smart, 
Reid,  Worcester,  and  other  lexicographers.  The  word  is  so  qielled  by  the 
transUtoTS  of  the  Bible,  by  Shakspeare,  Uilttn,  Pope,  and  by  Wordswntfa, 
the  most  accurate  of  the  English  poets.  It  is  the  prevalent  spelling  both  m 
England  and  this  country.  Webster  states  a  ^mple  fact,  and  deducM  ita 
reason:  "Woe  takes  the  final  e,  like  (2m,  ,/be,  Ao^  ilM,tct,  and  all  similar' 
wtutu  of  one  ayllable."  The  other  parts  Of  speech  r^ect  the  e.  The  word 
in  qnestion  l>eiag  a  noun  should  take  it,  making  the  anali^  without  excep- 
tion. But  our  Beviewer  magisterhdly  exclahus :  "Webster's  reastm  is  entire- 
ly arbitruy."  Arbilxaryr  It  is  in  bet  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  reaaona 
in  a  question  of  language,  namely,  a  eon^lete  analogy ;  and  the  Beviewer's 
comment  is  mere  ignorant  assertion.  However,  he  kindly  assures  ua  that 
"  thia  ia  a  small  matter."  It  certainly  is  so ;  and  there  are  other  specimens 
of  hia  criUcism  qnite  as  "  small,"  if  not  smallo',  in  store  fbr  the  Nsder. 
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II.  The  wordii  fooH  and  molt.  A  pretty  Iwge  dass  of  montuflUbles, 
bound  together  by  baring  the  loeg  Bound  of  6,  as  hoU,  bold,  etc,  had  an  old 
form,  as  gouU,  bould,  ould,  totild,  in  whletL  tbe  v.  wu  finally  dropped. 
There  seemed  an  equally  good  reason  for  dropping  the  w  in  the  two  remain- 
ing vords  of  the  class,  namely,  mould  and  moult.  Indeed  (his  was  done  by 
Spenser,  Sooth,  and  many  other  old  English  wriun.  There  is  also  an 
etymolo^cal  reason  for  the  amission  of  the  tt.  The  Keriewer  turns  off  to 
port  and  fort,  a  totidly  different  class  of  words,  and  gives  it  a*  hU  timpU 
atmrtion,  that  eottrt  ought  to  be  made  like  them  by  dropping  tia  u,  if  we 
are  to  admit  Webster's  reasons  for  ffMfd  and  molt.  Butfwrfand^t  never 
had  a  u;  and  no  similar  reason  exists  for  a  bhange  at  the  same  time  that  all 
etymolcgioal  reasons  are  against  iL  Here  is  one  of  those  eases  of  changing 
tho  ittae,  in  which  the  Reviewer  exhilHts  a  sort  of  harlequin  dexterity. 

III.  Dafenu,  offmte,  pretrntt,  etc.  Nonns  of  tlus  kind  are  of  two 
classes.  Fint,  a  number  in  enee  from  lAtin  nouns  in  tia,  as  lent^ee  from 
Miittntia;  meretue  from  resormtia;  eonjidanee  from  eonfidtntia,  etc., 
wbicb  have  their  derivatives  in  f,  aa  imtttUioiu,  etc.  Steortd,  a  email 
class  of  five  or  six  words  only,  like  expand,  etc,  derived  from  Latin 
nouns,  perfect  partidples,  or  verbs.  These  have  their  derivatives  in  «. 
Thoy  stand  thus  according  to  Johnson:  ecpttue  from  ecpeiuum;  Aefsaee 
from  Atfm*y>;  offena  from  offmaa;  pretenca  teoia pratennu ;  tiupenss  from 
tuapenmu  ;  reeompetiio  from  r«vmp«n*o.  This  latter  dass  of  words,  although 
thus  differing  from  the  preceding  class,  came  into  our  language  with  the 
spelling  enea,  Expenee  and  reeompeneo  were  spelled  with  a  e  from  the  time 
of  Chaucer  through  all  the  vergiens  of  the  Kble  down  to  Bailey's  Dictionary 
in  the  middle  oftbe  list  century.  XfeenM  was  also  spelled  with  ae.  But  a 
separation  now  commenced;  and  Johnson  wrote  eiptfn«,  r«eompan»e,tu^tue, 
and  lieaiue  with  an  &  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  did  bo  in  lieaue,  because 
this  word  properly  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  two  dasses,  being  derived  from 
lieentia,  and  hence  some  of  its  derivatives  have  the  t,  as  lieenttoua.  But 
this  word  can  not  be  recalled.  As  to  expmte,  reeompenie,  etc,  no  one  ever 
doubted  that  Johnson  was  right  But  if  he  am  right,  Webster  says  |^e 
ought  to  have  added  the  other  throe  word«  of  this  class,  all  bding  derived 
fhim  words  in  t,  and  all  having  their  derivatives  spelled  with  an  i.  How 
does  the  Beriewer  meet  this  plain  ar^mentf  By  the  following  series  of 
evasions : 

Etanon  firtt.  He  flourishes  before  us  tbe  fact  that  lieenaa  has  derivatives 
in  both  the  forma,  namely,  *  and  t.  Be  it  so.  What  does  this  prove,  as  to 
the  point  before  usf  The  words  in  question  (^d^tnu,  offenaa,  ele.)  are  unlike 
license  in  this  respecL  They  have  only  on«  fonn,  and  that  the  same  with 
ezpmie.  And  doefl  it  therefore  follow  Uiat  tbey  should  be  spelled  differently 
from  Bxptnut  The  true  inference  (if  there  is  any)  fl-om  the  Beviewer's 
prenisea  is  this :  that  lioenM  should  re&ssume  tbe  e,  like  imtanca,  because 
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its  deriTatiTes  *re  »  nujorit;  of  them  in  t,  u  lieentioui.  Bot  wbat  kind  of 
logic  is  it,  whidt  iomats  that  Ikwim  should  retain  the  «,  (whU«  thus  differing 
from  expente  u  to  deriTatires,)  but  that  d^eiue,  offeiue,  preteiue,  should  ntH 
take  the  I  like  expejtie,  while  thej  perfectly  agree  with  it  In  resp«ct  to  the 
very  point  brought  forward  bj  the  Rerlewer  t 

Etation  teeend.  The  Rariewer  asks,  with  an  affectation  of  aarpriBe: 
"  What  does  Webster  mean  b^BayiDg  that  jrretenM,  027i)'>H^<^'nM,  are  the 
only  three  words  that  reinain,  t«rminat^g  in  enee/"  The  context  will  show 
that  Webatw  never  said  any  thbgof  this  kiod,  in  the  broad,  nnqnalifted  terms 
here  imputed  to  him ;  but  that  he  Is  speaking  of  the  second  dass  of  words 
mentioned  above,  derived  from  words  in  i.  These  three  words  are  all  that 
remunin  thatekui.  What  hesayaia,  thosewords  which  thus  remain  ought 
to  take  the  t,  in  common  with  «zpAiw  and  neompente,  etc  The  Reviewer 
utterly  miwepresents  him,  as  though  Webst«r  was  speaking  with  refteence 
io  the  other  class.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Beviewer  could  have  innocMiily 
misconceived  a  meaning  so  Dbrionsf 

EoarioA  third.  The  Reviewer  aaya,  in  regard  to  conforming  primitives 
to  derivatives:  "If  this  ru!«  has  any  fbrce,  it  must  be  general  in  its  applica- 
tion." NowWebaler  never  laid  it  down  as  a  rvit;  and  here  is  another 
attempt  to  misrepresent  him.  It  is  a  grest  convenience  to  have  primitiTes' 
acid  derivatives  conformed  in  their  spelling ;  but  surely  Webster's  endeavor 
to  prodace  this  unifonnity  in  a  few  proper  instances  is  not  iUrly  liable  to  so 
sweeping  a  nusconstmction.  No  general  "  ru V  can  be  deduced,  uther 
from  Webster's  practice  or  principles,  on  this  subject ;  be  ^mply  shows  that 
this  conform!^  is  to  be  studied  and  secured  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  He  Jbnnd  the  words  eaUehiu  and  txoreitt  spelled  with  an  t  by 
Walker,  Jameson,  Knowles,  Todd,  and  the  majorl^  of  lexicographers.  In 
this  case,  the  words  conformed  to  their  derivs^ves— «>t<eAue,  etoreitm,  etc— 
although  they  d^arted  from  Webster's  general  rule  as  to  veibs  from  the 
Greek  ixo.  He  allowed  them  to  remain  as  exceptions,  in  consideration  of  the 
other  advantage  gained.  But  he  found  baptiu  spelled  by  Johnson,  Walker, 
and  others  with  at;  and,  notwithatanding  the  derivatiTCS  of  tUa  word  re- 
qijire  an  i,  the  argument  of  usage  and  of  conformity  with  the  Qreek  ioptwo, 
was  sufBdeAt  to  induce  him  to  attempt  bo  change.  All  that  he  has  dtme 
therefore,  has  been  to  let  eateehite,  axoreiM,  and  haptiu,  retain  the  form 
which  the  leading  lexicographers  had  given  to  them.  Webster's  ganwal 
rule  was  this :  "  Verbs  from  the  Greek  ito,  and  othtn  fomtd  in  analogy 
with  thtm,  have  the  termination  in  ««,  as  baptiu,  Ugalite."  Hark  the  un- 
juatifiable  construction  which  the  Beviewer  gives  to  this  simple  statement 
"The  assertion,"  he  says,  "that  iaptue  and  UgaliM  are  derived  directly 
from  the  Greek,  needs  confirmation."  He  would  make  it  appear  tiiat  Web- 
ster is  chargeable  with  the  blunder  of  deriving  hgaUM  directly  from  the 
Greek  I  Here  we  have— ;Art(,  an  attempt  to  prove  inconsistency  ag^st 
Webster,  in  departing  from  a  rule  which  he  mm  laid  down  or  admitted ; 
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and  tacon^y,  an  attempt  to  prove  •  blunder  against  hiio,  vhicb  no  Ingenuity 
cm  extort  from  the  plain  mwung  of  hia  words.  What  Bhall  we  aaf  of  the 
candor  of  the  critic  who  reeorts  to  snbterfdges  like  these  T 

Bcation  fourth.  This  has  reference  to/eni!«,  aa  derived  B:om/end.  Now 
the  words  which  Webster  proposed  to  change  are  all  derived,  according  to 
Johnson,  direetlg  from  a  noun,  participle,  or  verb,  containiog  an  i ;  and  so 
their  derivatives  were  in  t.  Bat  /aue,  according  to  the  Reviewer's  own 
shoirlDg,  is  not  derived  from  a  verb  contuning  an  t,  and  its  deriTativea  are 
not  in  n  Therefore,  as  stated  bj  Webster,  it  does  not  lUI  under  the  same 
cat^orj  with  the  words  in  qoeation.  All  that  the  Keviewer  has  Bald  about 
it  therefore,  is  mw^  nation. 

While  under  this  head,  we  nuiy  make  a  remark  on  the  word  pretented,  in 
respect  to  which  our  Reviewer  talks  in  an  az  eatktdra  stjle,  and  sajs  "  SuU 
{tout"/  He  DKwe  than  insinuates  that  Webster  was  guiltj  of  an  impostare 
in  admitting  it,  and  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  favor  his  own  views  in  regard 
to  the  spelling  of  derivatives.  "  What  sort  of  modem  English  word  ieprA- 
.  Unted  t"  asks  oar  critic ;  "  Webster  dtes  the  encjclopeedi*.  What  encf  clo- 
ptadiat"  The  critic  is  not  to  be  taken  in — nothe — bfashamword.  Well, 
we  refer  him  to  aaj  respectable  dictiomuy  of  modem  date  for  the  sa^fac- 
Uon  of  bis  sagadoos  doubts.  In  Todd's  Johnson  he  will  find :  "PrtUn»»d, 
(prtBtensuB,  Lat,]  pretended,  feigned.  Preteosed  right  is  a  term  of  law. — 
StapUtoA}'  If  Todd  is  too  modern,  we  ref^  the  critic  to  Bailey,  or  to 
EaUiwell's  Diciionary  of  Arcbaio  Words.  If  these  are  too  ancient,  we  refer 
him  to  Smart's  Abridged  London  Dictionary,  (18SiJ  or  to  Alexander  Reid's 
Edinburgh'  Dictionary  for  Schools,  (republished  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton, 
New- York.)  B^  the  critic's  leave  we  will,  therefore,  rv-la  hack  tiie  wordyr<- 
temti.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  except  as  showing  the  Ignorance 
of  the  man  who  undertakes  to  pot  down  Dr.  Webster  for  his  ignorance. 
But  there  is  one  word,  pretentiout  (from  the  French  preuatUux^  which 
Webster,  it  seems,  hu  omitted.  This  be  has  done,  in  common  with  the 
authorities  cited  above,  and  all  the  standard  lexicographers.  We  are  sorry 
for  it.  The  critic's  own  style  is  a  proof  that  the  epithet  may  be  sometimei 
convenient  and  apt. 

17.  The  words  dallnat,  fallneu,  etc  The  Reviewer  suggests  that  **  as 
dulMK  should  be  written  dullMK  because  its  primitive  is  written  dull,  iMl- 
/"u!  should  be  written  ihil^all  to  'complete  the  analogy'  with  ttiffnett." 
Walker,  in  his  Introductiou  to  his  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Aphorism  VII., 
instances  the  following  words,  namely :  imalrutt,  talnau,  ehilnvt,  dulneu, 
/uliuM,  asspelledaccordingtotbe  mode  then  prevalent,  and  pertinently  asks, 
"Since  there  is  no  hope  of  restoring  the  lost  I  to  these  words,  why  shoald 
we  write  illnes»,  fellneu,  thrillneM,  and  ililliMi,  unless  we  are  determined 
to  bsTa  no  rule  for  our  orthography,  good  or  bad?"  But  the  good  sense  of 
the  public  cime  to  the  rescue,  and  the  I  vxu  restored  to  imallntu,  tallntu, 
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uid  cMUnea.  Why  not  then  to  duUneu  uid  fvUiuu  t  It  vas  in  this  con- 
noction  Uwt  Webster,  in  No.  6  of  hia  roles,  gave  his  Tsrdict  for  duttntit  and 
falliuu.  How  does  the  Reviewer  meet  the  combined  authority  and  arga- 
monts  of  Webster  and  Walker  T  Why,  after  hla  old  fashion  of  Motion. 
He  tolls  OS  that  under  Webster's  principle,  we  ought  to  write  "»kill/aU," 
Now  every  child  knows,  that  fid  (though  derived  &om  fall)  has  beeoma  a 
regular  En^ish  formative  aS  .much  as  ly,  (ihim  lio,  like,)  in  teiMly,  lihtly, 
etc.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  spelling  of  the  primitive  thill  ought 
to  be  retained  in  tiillful  that,  therefore,  the  affix  fill  ought  aot  to  have  its 
le^timato  oontzacted,form.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  in  the  derivative 
likely,  because  we  retain  the  whde  of  the  primitive  in  the  first  syllable,  th  e 
fonnativB  ly  ooght  also  to  take  the  form  of  Ubt,  making  the  word  like-lii«. 
With  r^ard  to  the  affixes  Itm  and  n^w,  Webster  himself  says  that  one  (  in 
those  syllables  is  useless;  bat  as  tbore  is  no  irregalarity  in  the  spelling  of 
riiem  in  the  large  number  of  words  to  which  they  are  attached,  we  may  cer- 
tainly accept  the  formative  ful  as  it  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  omit  to 
strike  out  the  superfluous  i  in  n«H,  without  inoonsist«ncy.  A  man  may 
consistently  adopt  one  reform  which  be  finds  already  in  v<^e,  even  Ihongb 
he  may  not  think  it  expedient  to  venture  upon  another  for  which  the  pnblic 
is  unprepared.  The  Eeviewer  has  here  not  only  tkifted  tht  utiM,  but  ex- 
hibited his  ignorance  of  one  of  the  ouomoncBt  laws  regulating  the  formation 
of  English  words. 

V.  Words  like  traveler,  vxyrthiptr,  etc  We  oome  now  to  the  most  eiton- 
eive  class  of  words  afiected  by  the  rules  adopt«d  by  Webster.  The  follow- 
ing  rule,  laid  down  by  Lowth  and  other  grammarians,  is  one  of  the  best 
established  in  English  orthogrspbyi 

All  words  of  more  than  one  ^liable,  ending  with  one  cmsoDsnt  jaeccd^  its 
one  vowel,  and  accenttd  ontht  iaetsyUalUe,  alwajE  double  that  consonant  on  adding 
td,  tlh,  ing,  etc.  But  if  mich  words  are  not  accented  on  the  lost  Billable,  they  do 
not  double  the  last  consonant.  Examplss:  (Case  Brat,)  Aliot,  aUotted,  aOottins; 
(Case  aecond,)  reaaon,  raatontd,  raatoning;  vonAtp,  icordaped,  w<^r^upiitg. 

Of  the  doubling  of  the  p,  as  in  worihippwif,  and  of  the  ^  as  in  oowueUiaff, 
Lowth  says  it  is  a  "bult  in  the  spelling,  which  neither  analogy  nw  pro* 
nuncintion  jostifles." 

From  inattention  to  this  role  we  have  such  incwustencies  as  n^tliit  with 
one  I,  and  duelliat  with  two;  ligolted,  rieetttd,  etc.)  with  two  t'>;  and 
pocketed,  vomited,  etc.,  with  one.  Indeed  the  exceptions  to  the  mle  have 
been  so  purely  arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  tiie  same  writer  would  double 
the  unaccented  consonant  at  one  time,  and  omit  to  do  it  at  anothw.  I^ 
exceptions  might  be  indefinitely  extended  at  the  whim  of  any  one ;  fbr  do 
one  could  decide  what  the  best  usage  really  was  in  regard  to  many  of  the 

Walker  says:  "An  ignorance  of  this  rule  has  led  many  to  write  tigotftd 
for  bigottd,  etc.,  and  fVom  this  spelling  has  frequently  arisen  a  false  pro- 
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nundfttion ;  bat  do  letter  aeemB  to  be  more  frequeatly  doubled  improperly 
tbui  I.  Why  we  sbonld  write  Ulelling,  letelling,  retelling,  «ndyct  offering, 
taffering,  reatening,  I  Am  totally  ht  k  losa  to  detennine." 

Perry,  Afihe^  and  other  English  writers  expreraed  themsekea  In  favor  of 
Lowth'H  rule,  and  Ferry  introduced  it  to  a  great  extent  In  his  dictionary. 
AmoDglAiiiericaQ  writers,  WorceBter  says:  "It  evidently  better  accords  with 
the  analogy  of  the  language,"  And  he  adds:  "Thia  fonn  (traveling,  etc.) 
onlywants  the  sanction  of  prevailing  usage  to  render  it  Qie  preferable  ortho- 
graphy." 

Mr.  0.  Yines,  author  of  "The  Dictionary  Appendix,"  {tondon,  1864,) 
adopts  Webster's  reform,  and  says  of  the  "'deviations"  condemned  by  Lowth : 
"  They  are  liberUes  that  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned,  being  directly  opposed 
to  orthographical  rule  and  to  proper  accentoation — they  are  deviations  with- 
out  a  reason  ....  All  consbtent  writers  should  ^ve  their  decided 
opposition  to  this  derioos  current  in  orthc^nphy." 

Webster  ^mply  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  Lowth,  Walker, 
Perry,  and  other  authorities.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  revised  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary  in  1847,  the  American  public  have  taken  up  the  reform 
In  the  spirit  of  men  who  mean  to  see  it  through.  Editors  and  publishers 
wbo  follow  Webster  in  nothing  else,  take  a  strong  hold  here.  Practictd 
printers,  compositors,  and  proof-readers,  a  class  exercising  great  influence  in 
introducing  improvements  in  orthography,  despairing  of  keeping  In  the 
memory  the  many  arbitrary  deviations  tnm  a  general  rule,  feel  the  im- 
portance of  carrying  out  so  broad  an  analogy  as  this.  It  is  prevailing  eTery- 
where  with  a  rapidity  wholly  nncxpected  hy  the  warmest  Websterian. 

But  how  has  the  Reviewer  met  the  argument  of  Lowth  and  Walker? 
What  has  he  said  to  invalidate  the  force  of  their  reasons,  or  to  show  that 
Lowth's  rule,  recommended  by  Webster,  should  not  be  at  once  adopted  in 
our  orthography?  Not  a  syllablel  He  darts  off  to  another  subject,  and 
seeks  to  find  fiiuU  with  Webster  as  "  inconsistent,"  becanse  be  does  not 
bring  certun  other  words  under  the  «ime  rale.  Now  this  applies  as  much 
to  Lowth  and  Walker  as  it  does  to  Webster ;  but  the  Reviewer  says  nothing 
about  them.  His  abuse  is  directed  solely  agunst  the  American  lexicographer, 
as  If  he  alone  was  responnble  for  whatever  difSculties  may  exist  in  the 
case. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  in  every  stage  of  Improvement  in  our 
BpeUing.therewill  arise  some  point  of  difficulty.  It  is  impossible  to  do  every 
thing  at  once.  The  good  sense  of  the  English  race  has  kept  them  from 
attempting  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  has  led  them  to  go  on  widening  their 
analogies,  even  though  there  might  be  a  point  where  some  inconsistency, 
real  or  apparent,  would  occur.  The  inconsistencies  in  the  old  spelling  were, 
in  many  instances,  &r  greater  than  In  the  reformed.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  a  class  of  words  like  trangvillily,  which  do  not  fall  properly  under 
Lowth'a  rule.    This  rule  relates,  as  all  know,  to  EngluK  formatires.    Take 
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now  the  vord  tnm^iVMj/.  We  tuTe  no  English  formatire  here.  The  vord 
is  not  made  up  of  tranqaii  and  ity  ;  it  is  directly  derired  from  the  Latin 
Uixfuqv^itas.  So  we  have  M»2tfy  from  eivilitai;/ragalitj/ 6:0m /rtiyalitat; 
while  legality,  according  to  Todd's  Johnson,  is  from  the  French  Ugaliti. 
From  the  hilaa  ectnedlo  we  have  eanoellatut,  eaneellatio;  and  from  these 
the  English  words  o/wtcellaU,  eaneellated,  eaneellatitni.  So  also  we  have  the 
Latin  word  laatella,  from  which  Dr.  Webster  deduces  the  English  word 
lamel,  and  through  this,  going  back  to  laTnella,  he  deriveB  lamtllariai  th« 
other  deriratiTss.  We  hare  the  same  kind  of  warmat  for  eryitallograp\y, 
oryttalliM,  metallurgy,  etc  So  also  for  chaneeUor.  Every  bodj  knows 
that  tUs  word  is  not  compoanded  of  the  English  word  eharieel,  with  the 
formatiTO  or.  So  also  in  regard  to  ehapeUany,  now  an  obsolete  word.  It 
)s  not  a  compound  of  chapel  and  any,  but  derived  from  eapdlanui,  a  Latin 
term  of  the  middle  ages.  In  regard  to  exoeUertee  :  this  word  is  not  formed 
from  the  English  word  excel,  and  enee  as  a  formative^  but  directly  from  the 
la,tia  exeeUentia,  So  of  exeellent.  Now  in  respect  to  all  these  words,  one 
thing  is  certun :  thej  do  not  M  under  Lowth's  rule— they  are  not  English 
deriratsves.  But  how  does  the  Reviewer  turn  aside  from  Uie  real  question? 
What  room  does  be  here  find  for  carQ?    Let  us  se& 

Eoation  fir^  Webster  baa  confined  the  rule  to  English  fonnatiTes. 
This  was  pl^lj  the  whole  intent  of  his  obserrations  under  rale  No.  S,  as 
quoted  by  the  Reviewer.  Webster  7ery  briefly  alludes  to  the  other  class  of 
words,  as  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  and  Qreek — his  plain  and  sole 
object  bung  ^  Sia-w,'iia,itkey  didiiot  eoTnefromtke  EiiglitK  The  Reviewer 
has  lud  hold  of  the  word*"  directly,"  to  give  us  the  important  inf(»ma- 
tioo  that  the  word  chancellor  came  Into  oar  language  through  the  French 
from  the  Latin,  and  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  and  so  to  nuse  a  shout  of 
victory  over  Webster's  selfcontradiction.  He  also  gives  us,  in  his  style  of 
delicate  humor,  the  additional  information  that  Webster's  "great-grandlatber 
was  not  there  when  the  word  was  adopted"!  But  what  has  all  this  to  do 
trith  the  real  question  at  issue:  that  respecting  Lowth's  rule,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  its  bung  established  as  recommended  by  Webster  ?  The  Reviewer 
resorts  to  his  old  game.  He  dodges  the  real  issue,  draws  off  the  reader's 
.attention  to  a  new  side-issue,  and  quibbles  becaose  Webster,  in  his  neces- 
sarily brief  rule,  did  not  (as  he  does  under  the  proper  head  in  his  dictionaij,} 
trace  the  pedigree  of  chancellor  through  the  French  ehaneelier  to  eaneel- 
•lariiu,  but  made  mention  of  the  Latin  original  only  1  The  attempt  to  fix 
upon  Webster  "  in/ereniially"  the  absurd  rule,  that  "  words  directly  derived 
always  retain  the  II  of  their  originals,"  Ms  with  the  rest  of  these  frivolous 
charges.  Emboldened  by  practice,  the  Reviewer  seems  now  to  have  attained 
a  facility  in  his  "  changes  of  the  issue"  which  Herr  Alexander  might  envy. 

Ecaiion  teeond.  The  Reviewer  endeavors  to  mystify  the  subject  by 
charging  Webster  witii  doing  something  wholly  "arbitrary"  in  dividing  the 
•words -iAaii«;in^  and  ttarteling  into  two  syllables,  while  he  divides  thoveling 
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ftod  traeeling  into  three.  He  aaja  "WebstaT  ordains"  this;  and  ilso,  "  Here 
then  IB  arbitnrj  rule  the  second  in  direct  conflict  with  arbitrary  role  the 
first"  Let  us  see.  Shave  is  a  word  of  one  Bfllablo,  and  ling  %a  English 
fbrmatiTe  of  another  syllable.  Ig  there  anything  "arbitrary"  in  making 
them,  when  united,  a  word  of  two  syllables?  All  the  lexicographers  have 
done  the  same,  and  what  else  coald  be  made  of  such  a  compound !  On  the 
other  band,  iliovel  and  traj^el  are  words  of  two  syllables.  Is  there  any  thing 
"arbitrary"  in  making  them  words  of  three  syllables,  when  the  formative  tn^ 
is  added  ?  What  else  could  Webster  possibly  make  them  f  The  intentional 
point  of  the  Revlewer'seTaaionseems  tobe  this:  that  the  formative  termina. 
tion  is  the  tame  in  these  two  classes  of  words  1  Unless  this  be  admitted,  there 
is  plainly  not  a  shadow  of  pretense  for  the  objection  made.  Now  we  put  the 
question :  Did  the  Reriewer  belieTe  when  he  wrote  this,  that  the  words 
tHiateling  and  (^iK^Jn^have  the  same  formatiTe  termination?  If  he  did 
belieTeit,heistooignorantasta  the  structure  of  onr  language  to  justify  his 
meddling.  He  has  put  hiinBelf  hon  du  oomiat  on  such  a  subject.  If  he 
did  not  believe  it,  if  he  knew  better,  then  has  he  used  false  reasoning  in 
order  to  bring  reproach  on  Webster.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  dilemma. 
Eixuion  tJiird.  This  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  preceding.  The  Re- 
viewer gives  grand  as  the  primitive,  and  gravelly  under  it,  as  a  case  in  which 
Webster  is  inconsistent  in  doubling  the  I.  Now  in  the  adjective  gravelly, 
the  formative  termination  is  not  y  but  2y,  being  an  abbreviation  of  lie,  (lite,) 
and  denoting  gravel-like.  Webster  is  therefore  coosistent'in  writing  gravel- 
ly with  two  I'a,  OS  he  is  in  writing  woolly  with  two,  and  aooi^n  with  one. 
Weagtinputthequestion:  Did  the  Reviewer  know  that /y  was  the  formative?  , 
If  he  did  not  know,  his  ignorance  of  a  fact  fiunHSar  to  school-boys,  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  one  who  undertakes  to  prononnce  majestarially  on  the 
qualifications  of  Dr.  Webster.  If  he  did  know,  then  has  he  endeavored  to 
mislead  bis  readers  and  produce  an  injurious  impression,  by  wantonly  false 
reasoning. 

YI.  Words  in  er,  like  tJieater,  etc  Itf  judging  of  the  propriety  of  Web- 
ster's proposed  mode  of  spelling  these  words,  one  should  be  fully  aware  to 
how  wide  an  extent  the  French  form  of  re  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
and  even  much  later,  in  our  early  versions  of  the  Bible.  Not  only  such 
words  as  ektmihfr,  eider,  tiger,  enter,  /eter,  tender,  eharter,  nun>&«r,  etc., 
once  written  ehambre,  eidre,  tigre,  entTe,fetre,  tendre,  etc.,  bad  the  French 
form;  but  it  was-eren  applied  to  words  of  Saxon  origin,  ont  of  deference  to 
the  fashion  of  the  court  Hence  we  find  mordre  and  marthre  for  mvrder, 
and  other  cases  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  £nglisb  form,  rapidly  prevailed. 
It  is  idle  to  say,  as  the  Reviewer  has  done,  that  "  n  is  as  can«sienli  with  any 
admitted  or  fixed  principle  of  English  ortht^raphy  as  er."  Every  school- 
boy knows  better  than  this.  Our  English  ancestors  who  reversed  the  form 
knew  better.  How,  then,  has  the  Reviewer  met  Webster's  ailment  from 
this  steady  tendency  towards  the  termination  er  t    By  still 
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Another  etimon.  He  turns  off,  as  nausl,  to  a  side-issue,  at  the  sftme  time 
adopting  a  contumelious  tone.  Adverting  to  Webster's  remark,  that  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  words,  witli  their  deriTttiTes,  had  retained  the  spelling  ia 
^,  he  takes  ftirs  upon  himself  in  the  following  characteristic  manner:  "The 
reason  why  these  fifteen  or  twenty  words  retain  their  original  termination, 
and  why  Webster  should  have  let  them  alone,  ia  olvioui  to  etery  one  Inil 
MnuelfQ.)  namely,  that  their  derivathe*  required  it." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  instance  of  Noah  Webster's  stupidity. 
All  the  world,  it  seems,  knew  (tbough  he  did  not)  that  if  we  write  theater, 
hater,  etc,  we  must  carry  the  e  into  their  derivatives,  and  write  iheaUrteal, 
Ivtteroiu,  etc  Indeedf  Why,  then,  have  all  the  world  changed  wondre 
into  wonder,  wlule  they  yet  write  wondrout^  and  not  viondeToiaf  Why 
have  they  chang;ed  monttre  into  monster,  while  they  still  write  nu>mtrou*, 
and  not  momteroutf  Why  hare  they  changed  entre  into  enter,  and  yet 
been  so  stupid  as  to  write  entrance  t  Why  have  they  changed  duattre  into 
diioMter,  and  yet  written  ditoitrovt,  and  not  ditatterou*  f  The  fact  is,  the 
Reviewer  has  luppoied  a  rule  on  this  subject,  which  does  not  exist,  namely, 
that  if  a  word  ends  in  er,  and  has  a  formative,  the  e  must  enter  into  the 
formative.  But  we  have  numerous  cases  in  which  words  ending  in  er,  or, 
etc,  do  not  retun  the  vowel  in  composition ;  as,  for  example,  hunfre»»  Crom 
httnter,  aetrea  from  aetor,  ancettrea  from  aneeit<tr,  and  a  multitude  of 
others.  We  could  go  on,  addnctaig  case  after  case  directly  in  the  teeth  of  onr 
critic's  prindple.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  affects  snch  contempt  for 
Dr.  Webster  as  to  say,  he  was  ignorant  of  what  every  one  but  himself 

The  Reviewer  talks  as  though  he  supposed  Webster  was  the  only  lerico- 
grapher  who  had  ever  put  these  fifteen  or  twenty  words  into  a  dictionary 
with  the  termination  er.  But  this  was  done  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
by  John  Minshen,  in  his  great  folio  dictionary,  entitled,  "  The  Guide  to 
Tongues."  In  this  work,  printed  in  the  year  1617,  the  words  in  question 
are  reduced  to  the  English  spelliog  in  er,  and  this  was  also  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  dictionaries  of  foreign  languages,  about  the  same  period.  Phillips^ 
the  nephew  of  Milton,  did  the  same  in  his  "  New  World  of  English  Words," 
in  16t>8.  Sepuleh«r,  theater,  mit«r,  etc.,  was  the  general  spelling  of  tha  dic- 
tionaries of  that  day.  It  ia  a  somewliat  curious  (tct,  that  the  word  »etpt«r 
came  into  oar  language  from  the  first  with  the  spelling  ttr,  while  almost 
every  other  word  of  the  kind  took  the  French  form.  In  Wickiiffe's  Bible  it 
was  spelled  e^ter,  and  it  retained  its  termination  in  er  through  all  the  vei- 
sions  to  that  of  King  James  inclusive ;  nor  was  it  altered  therein  until  a 
comparatively  late  period.  Even  Bailey  gives  $c^ter  as  the  only  proper 
spelling,  while  many  of  the  other  words  stand  in  his  pages  in  the  same  dou- 
ble fbrm  as  in  Dr.  Webster's.  The  influence  of  French  literature,  alter  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  brought  back  the  French  form,  which 
was  adopted  by  Johnson.    At  the  present  day  German  literature  is  tiecom- 
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iug  more  uid  more  &iniliar  to  th«  English  eye,  and  with  it  the  Teutonic 
Bpelling  in  er,  which  belongs  equally  to  the  genins  of  that  language  and 

The  BeTlewer  exultingly  produces  the  word  ogr»,  as  a  "  contradiction." 
This  word  came  into  our  language  from  the  East  through  tho'Atabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  and  was  so  purely  a  foreign  word  as  hardly  to 
jusUQr  a  change. 

With  regard  to  aert,  mcataere,  and  ItieTe,  which  are  uecessary  exceptions, 
because  of  the  llabihty  of  e  before  «  to  be  pronounced  like  *,  if  this  is  an 
objection  to  theater,  eta,,  when  there  is  no  such  liability,  it  is  equally  an 
objection  to  cider,  Under,  etc '  Shall  we  do  nothing  because  we  can  not  do 
every  thing  f 

We  may  remark,  while  on  this  subject,  that  the  derivatives  of  EWif«r,  et«., 
proceed  much  more  conveniently  fVom  the  English  form  than  from  the 
French.  Under  the  latter,  we  have  such  awkward  derivatires  as  eentred, 
teeptred,  sepaUAred,  reeonnoilring,  etc,  words  which  are  certainly  more 
likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  mispronounced  than  centered,  teeptered,  u- 
pulchered,  reccnnoitering,  etc  Milton  and  Pope  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  this,  and  wrote  leeptered,  centered,  etc  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Camden,  Sel- 
den,  and  many  of  their  cotomporaries  wrote  cmter,  teepter,  etc  We  have 
changed  AiameVre  to  diameter.  Why  should  we  not  write  meter  as 
weUF 

Vn.  ForeUll,  fulfill,  diitiU,  imtilt.  The  Reviewer  gives  as  Webster's 
reason  for  this  mode  of  spelliog,  that  "the  derivatives  require  the  double  ' 
K."  "  Then,  certainly,"  adds  the  Reviewer,  "forget,  submit,  iegin,  refer, 
concur,  repel,  and  BO  on,  should  be  written, /ory«((,  jwJmitf,"  ete.  Here  by 
suppressing  a  portion  of  Webster's  language,  an  erroneous  impression  is 
conveyed.  The  reason  for  the  spelling  is  given  in  the  following  passage, 
which  the  critic  ignores :  "  These  words  retain  the  II  of  their  primitives." 
And  to  show  what  primitives  he  means,  Webster  adds :  "  In  this  case  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  the  rule,  that  the  spelling  of  the  original 
words  tell,  itill,fill,  is  tet^ned  in  all  the  derivatives."  But  what  English 
primitives  are  there,  ending  in  a  doable  consonant,  which  bear  the  same 
relation  to  forget,  tubmit,  ete.,  that  tell.  Mil,  and  JUl  do  to  foretell,  f^ilfllt, 
diitill,  initill  f  The  two  cases  are  not  analc^us,  and  we  have  Yuen  an- 
other misrepresentation  of  Webster's  actual  language, 

ym.  "  Practiie,  the  verb,  should  be  spelled  practiee,  because  the  noun 
is  so  spelled.  Srouglit  should  be  spelled  drouth,  becanse  it  is  extensively 
80  prononnced.  Height  should  be  spelled  liight,  because  it  was  so  spelled 
by  HrLTOK.  Ton  bouU  be  apetled  fun,  and  molatte*,  taelamet,  because  that 
Bpelling  is  more  consistent  with  the  etymologies.  CotUemporary  shonid  be 
spelled  cotemporary,  becanse  it  is  more  easily  pronounced.    Plough  should 
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be  spelled  plaia,  because  tlut  epelliog  more  ostanllf  represents  the 
sound."  These  are  not  Webster's  ressons,  but  the  critic's  disingenuous 
kbstmet  of  them.  In  regard  to  praetm,  Webster's  "  heemu^'  is  clear  and 
conclusive ;  the  critic  makes  it  weak  and  ridiculous.  Webster  sajs :  "  The 
distinction  in  spetline  between  the  noun  and  the  rerb  properly  belongs  tm\j 
to  words  which  are  accented  on  the  last  ajllable,  as  deniee  and  deniie,  where 
the  verb  bas  the  sound  of  ise.  The  spelling  praetue  tends  to  gire  it  the  same 
sound."  He  might  have  added  that,  the  pronunciation  being  alike  in  noun 
and  Terb,  persons  who  by  to  obserre  the  distinction  in  writing,  are  often 
puzzled  to  recollect  which  onght  to  have  the  o  and  which  the  i.  Bj  abolish- 
ing the  unnecessary  and  misleading  distinction,  Webster  has  est^lished  a 
genuine  reform, 

Webster  gives  both  diwi^ht  and  drouth.  Under  the  former,  he  saTs: 
"The  spelling  drought  ia  after  thoBelgic  dialect;  but  the  regular  word, 
drottth  or  drowlk,  is  still  constderablf  used." 

Webster  approves  hight  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  noun  should  be 
thus  regularly  formed  from  the  adjective  high.  If  Milton,  (who  wrote 
Mghth,)  may  not  be  quoted  in  lavor  of  the  simpler  form,  because  he  wrote 
ruine,  onely,  etc.,  then  Johnson  ought  not  to  be  quoted  as  authority  for  any 
word,  inasmuch  as  he  yrzote  phj/iiek,  ionc^r,  etc   . 

Tun  is  so  spelled  by  Todd,  Walker,  Smart,  Reid,  and  many  other  lexico- 
graphers. Both  forms  [ton  and  tun)  are  given  by  Webster.  Melaeia  is 
given  by  Webster  as  the  etymological  spelling ;  molatta  as  that  which  nsage 
has  sanctioned.  The  word  is  defined  only  under  the  latter  form;  and,  In 
Webster's  smaller  dictionaries,  mtiattet  is  not  to  be  found. 

Usage  has  long  been  equally  divided  between  eonttrnporary  and  eafain* 
porary.  They  are  both  allowed  by  Johnson.  Webster  favors  the  latter 
form  because  it  is  more  easily  pronounced.  But  both  spellings  are  found  in 
their  places. 

Flout  is  a  restoration  of  what  was  the  original  and  preferable  spelling. 
The  termination  o\e  has  this  advant^e  over  ovgh :  the  latter  has  fire  diffw- 
ent  sounds,  the  former  only  two.  Flou,  plovnnan  are  the  spelling  of  the 
English  Bible,  from  the  day  of  King  James  to  that  of  the  last  issue  from  the 
Oxford  press.  By  spelling  plojo  instead  of  plough  we  get  rid  of  two  super- 
fluous letters.  It  is  an  economical  change.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
rapidly  prevuling. 

Those  tendenciea  which  Webster  saw  in  our  ladguage  to  greater  sim- . 
plidty  and  broader  anali^es,  are  set  down  by  our  critic  to  be  such  as  "  it 
would  puzzle  any  other  philologist  to  discover."  Yet  this  writer,  so  lavish 
in  his  charges  of  inconsistency  and  "  reciprocal  contradiction,"  bas  pre- 
viously sud,  of  the  period  between  Johnson's  and  Webster's  day,  that "  or- 
thography was  in  a  state  of  progress."  Then  what  sort  of  progress  was  it? 
A  progress  to  leu  simplicity  and  tiarrouer  analogies? 
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Alter  telUug  os  that,  "  Webetw,  with  all  his  plodding,  could  not  hit  upon 
the  really  VMk  pmnts  of  the  langtuge,"  the  Reviewer  nndertakes  to  en- 
lighten ua  ts  to  whftt  really  ore  some  of  the  weak  pointB,  We  need  give 
bat  one  apecuqen  of  his  qualifications.  He  tells  ub  that, "  Episode  and 
epitiyme  hare  the  $ame  etymohffj/,  jet  one  has  three  syllablea  and  the  other 
four."  Jle  might  with  joat  as  much  propriety  say  that  recipe  and  reiide^  or 
that  eAalt  and  eheete  have  "the  same  etymology."  I^totne  ia  from  the 
same  word  {tiriro/i^  in  Qreelc,  the  final  vowd  being  eta,  and  sufQdently  in- 
dicating that  the  word  has  four  syUables.  EpUodt  is  from  epeiMdien, 
(^tifodiov,)  and  by  the  natural  law  of  formation  takes  bat  three  syllableB. 
And  yet  this  is  Uie  maa  who  talks  of  Webster's  "  tampering  with  the  lan- 
guage," and  who  thiowB  oat  intimations  against  tiie  "  genuineness  of  hia 
etymolo^es." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pnrsne  this  subject  farther.  The  Reviewer 
says,  tliat  "Webster's  much-Taunted  reform  is  limited  to  about  «i'?Aty  i()on2« 
in  a  dictionary  containing  «ifAtytik«u«iiniZ  words;  bdng  the' proportion  of 
one  to  a  thousand."  At  one  moment,  we  have  a  sneer  at  Webster's  "  radi- 
calism" and  his  "  Newtonian  law,"  and  the  next  at  his  oonservatism,  and 
the  inugniBcant  nnmbw  of  hia  changes.  We  bare  seen  that  there  is  not 
one  of  Webster's  rules,  stigmatized  ss  "arbitrary  rules  of  his  own  creation," 
by  the  Reviewer,  for  which  Webster  did  not  find  ample  authoril^  in  the 
past,  and  did  not  give  philosophical  ressona.  We  have  seen  that  in  no  one 
instance  has  the  Reviewer  established  his  charge,  that  these  roles  "  are  ridi  - 
culous  from  th^  reciprocal  contradictions."  We  have  seen  that  in  respect 
to  the  rule  covering  most  of  Webster's  chan'ges,  (that  regnlaUng  ancb  words 
as  trmelinff,  wonhiping^  eta,)  so  for  ihim  venturing  upon  an  "arbitrary 
rule,"  Webster  ^mply  protested  agunst  an  arbitrary  departore  from  rule. 
We  have  seen  that  the  vague  Bneen  at  Webster's  "  ignorance,"  recoil  with 
fatal  precision,  transformed  into  wieqweoeal  pToqfs,  on  their  utterer.  We 
have  seen  that  the  critio's  snperdliougness  becomes  simply  absurd,  when 
we  put  his  right  of  judgment  to  the  test  If  there  is  ever  a  show  of  spe- 
ciousnees  In  his  ol^ections,  it  is  on  the  surGwe  merely.    It  will  not  bear  the 

It  is  easy,  by  garbling  and  misquoting  language,  to  impart  an  appearance 
of  inconsistenoy  to  mles  which  the  entire  context  would  wplain.  It  is 
easy,  by  arguments  thus  iMSed  on  prenuaes  made  to  suit  the  objection,  and 
by  the  cheap  rhetoric  of  sneers,  to  play  the  sagaclons  mtic,  and  create  a 
distrast  of  the  trath.  It  is  easy  to  assail  a  wdl-eamed  reputation;  to  re- 
present a  aelf-sacii&dng  diligence  aa  mere  "  plodding,"  and  to  stigmatiM  aa 
"assumption,"  that  conscious  mastery  of  a  subject,  gained  by  years  of  ex- 
cluuve  stndy  and  devotion;  but  we  have  no  fear  that  the  fiuoe  of  Noah 
Webster  will  be  affected  by  such  attacks.  It  has  gone  on  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  wherever  the  English  lai^age  is  spokea  It  illumines  the 
first  gropings  in  knowledge  of  many  miUiMis  of  children.    It  haa  received 
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from  the  cumul&tire  testimony  of  the  first  intellects  of  the  age,  coutiniul  ftc- 
cesuoDB  of  strength  aai  honor.  It  has  dignified  American  scholarship,  and 
made  American  authority  in  the  republic  of  letters  more  felt  and  respected. 
It  is  imperishablf  associated  with  (he  English  langufge,  and  with  the  glory 
of  the  American  people. 
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"  Tbb  beat  belored  night"  of  diplomatic  "peace"  has  descended  upon  En- 
rope  one  more.  Thej  made  such  an  one  with  the  first  Napoleon  two  or 
three  times.  It  did  not  last,  however.  Will  this!  John  Bull  growla.at  it 
He  has  paid  exceedingly  dear  for  his  whistle,  and  had  nerer  a  chance  of 
playing,  "Rule  Britannia,Britanniani1e8  thewaTe&"for  hismoney.  Johnb 
wrong  in  that.  He  has  been  ruling  them  all  along,  but  not  the^A  in  tbem. 
His  navy— his  two  hundred  and  forty  war-steamers  are  a  kind  of  modem 
Canute  in  that  way.  But  after  all,  Canute,  the  story-book  says,  had  to  take 
to  hia  heels,  and  scamper  for  a  dry  place  when  the  tide  came  in.  Or  rather, 
John's  navy  is  a  great  steam  Bcare-crow,  kept  up  at  great  expense  of  coal 
and  bunting,  to  frighten  such  birds  as  the  bald  eagle  fii'om  neighboring  cotd- 
fields.  "  Look  at  it  1"  exclaims  the  English  press,  swelling  with  exultation ; 
"  look  at  it,  you  Yankees,  and  behave  yourselves.  It  is  true,  it  has  done 
nothing  in  the  late  war  with  Russia ;  but  that  was  because  we  couldn't  get 
at  her,  on  account  of  some  forts  and  batteries  she  was  so  mean  as  to  build 
along  her  coast,  but  it's  quite  another  affair  with  you.  Yon  have  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  in  cue  you  prove  foolish,  we  shall  put  you  through  by  steam 
inajiffey."  A  foolish  piece  of  bravado.  Itishightimeallthisbancombebow- 
wowing  was  1^  awi^  with  on  both  udes  the  Atlantic.  It  i^  equally  out  of 
place  on  either.  England  and  America  have  grave  responsibilities  resting 
upon  them.  Those  responsibilitiea  are  to  be  met.  They  should  be  met  by 
both  in  a  frank  and  noble  way.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  meet  them  so,  and  dis- 
card the  follies  of  the  braggart  and  the  bully.  We  are  both  brave  and  stub- 
bom  nations,  and  capable  of  vast  effort  What  a  curse  to  the  world,  when- 
ever those  qualities  are  exhibited,  or  that  effort  exerted  in  a  bad  causer-)^ 
fitlse  direction.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  England  has  to-day  the  cfaanco 
of  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of  liberty.  -What  hinders  her?  The  oon- 
tinned  occupation  of  It^y  by  Austrian  troops  does  more  to  disturb  Eurc^ 
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tlum  all  the  mad  achemee  of  nltni-r«TolatioDista.  It  is  the  splinter  in  the  flesh, 
from  which  comes  a  perpetual  fester.  A  decided  word  from  Eogland  will 
relieve  Ital^  from  that  iocubua.  What  hinders  r  The  Palmerston  Cabinet  I 
Looking  nearer  home,  we  see  that  it  is  the  maoifest  destiny  of  North-Amer- 
icans to  colonize  and  cootrol  this  continent.  We  feel  that  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  especiallf  la  necessary  to  us,  aa  the  connecUng  link  between  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacidc  Empire.  This  necessitf  is  of  so  imperious  a  natore  as 
to  OTeiride  all  minor  considerations  of  policj,  and  ereo  of  right.  The  des- 
tinies of  thirtj  millions  of  people,  and  such  a  people,  must  not  and  con  not 
be  JGop&rdied  for  the  sake  of  a  handful  of  mongrel  half-breeds.  If  the 
btbmus  be  iDdispensable  to  us  as  a  means  of  national  coheiion,  we  must  oc- 
cnpyit — andwowilL  Bnt  what  hinders?  The  Pabnerston  Cabinet.  Thus 
this  Cabinet,  which  represents  only  the  violent  pr^udices  of  an  aristocratic 
class,  and  violates  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  mass  of  Englishmen,  U 
equally  fi>Is«  to  the  true  interests  of  the  world  in  both  hemispheres.  How 
long  diall  we  permit  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  duty  T  It  fails  every  way 
of  its  own.  •Shall  it  be  allowed  to  turn  us  quite  away  from  ours  F  We  do 
not  talk  in  the  interest  of  filibusterism.  That  is  a  mere  accident  of  the  time. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  issue.  The  true  point  is  Uus — that  Cen- 
tral America  lies  in  such  a  relation  to  the  two  extremes  of  this  Union,  that 
our  own  interests  and  safety  impose  it  upon  us  ss  a  oational  necessity — a 
rimple  law  of  self-preaerTation — to  exerdse  ezolu^ve  oontrol  over  the  right 
of  transit  The  murder  of  our  citizens  by  a  crowd  of  drunken  n^roes, 
monkeyfied  with  uniforms,  and,  as  in  studied  deriuon  of  the  conunon^eose 
of  the  world,  called  police,  is  merely  an  added  proof  of  the  uecessity.  We 
want  a  stationary  United  States  force  at  both  ends  of  the  inter-oceoaic  com- 
mnnication  by  way  of  the  IstlimuB ;  and  we  shall  have  to  have  it,  whether 
England  acquiesce  or  whether  she  oppose.  This  questioi)  most  be  looked 
to  at  Oindnn^  I  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Palmerston  Cabinet,  and  of  all  the 
fbrmer  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the  great  principle  for  which  the  United 
States  waged  war  in  1312— the  principle,  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo — 
has  Ibund  at  last  a  lodgment  in  maritiime  law,  and  we  hare  the  fidlowing  as 
the  result  of  the  stupendous  farce  of  folly,  murder,  waste,  and  wickedness 
played  by  France  and  England  for  two  years  past : 

"Declaration  respecting  maritime  law,  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  as- 
sembled in  OongresB  at  Paris,  April  16,  18S0;  • 

"The  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  Uarch, 
1866,  assembled  in  conforence, 

"Con^dering, 

"  That  maritime  law,  in  time  ot  war,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  de- 
plorable disputes ; 

"  That  the  nncertunty  of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter, 
gives  rise  to  diflTerences  of  opinion  between  nentials  and  belligwents  which 
may  occasion  serious  difficulties,  and  even  conflicts ; 
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"That  H  is  consequently  adrantogeous  to  estftblish  k  uniform  doctrine  od 
so  important  a  poiot ; 

"That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at  Puis  can  not  better 
respond  to  the  intentions  by  which  their  goTemments  are  animated,  than  bj 
seeking  to  introduce  into  international  relations  fixed  principles  In  this  re- 

"Thn  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries  being  clnly  anthorized,  resolred 
to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this  object ;  and, 
having  come -to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the  folloiving  solemu  declan- 

"1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished. 

"2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contn* 
band  of  war. 

"S.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

"i.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  sa^, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the* coast  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Tht  governments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  engage  to  bring 
the  present  declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it 

"  Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim  can  not  but  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  undersigned  Plenipotendaries 
doubt  not  that  the  eSbrts  of  their  governments  to  obtain  the  general  adop- 
tion thereof  will  be  crowned  with  fall  success. 

"The  present  declaration  is  not,  and  shall  not  be  binding  except  between 
those  Powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall  accede,  to  ib 

"Done  at  Paris,  the  16th  of  April,  18B6." 

His  is  the  only  result  which  has  any  importance  to  us,  or  to  the  world  in 
general  It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  us,  whether  the  Black 
Sea  be  neutralized  or  not,  or  who  fills  the  Grand  Turk's  pipe — Russia  or  the 
Allies.  Whichever  it  may  be,  the  "TiiAi&oueAiVe"  is  bound  to  bum  his 
fingers.  But  the  fbOr  general  prindples  of  maritime  law  laid  down  are  of 
vitid  interest  to  the  whole  dvilizod  world.  The  second,  third,  and  foorth 
are  taken  from  our  American  copy-book.  Hooted  at,  snubbed,  growled  at, 
jeered,  bullied  for  promulgating  them,  we  have  continued  to  do  so  from 
almost  the  dawn  of  our  natiolial  existence,  and  behtdd  the  three  greatest  of 
great  powers — as  they  delight  to  think  themselves— wage  a  war  of  unexam- 
pled violence  and  sacrifice— and  the  sole  result  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  es- 
tablish, in  some  sort,  as  the  law  of  nations,  three  "Yankee  notionsl"  How 
absurd,  then,  for  the  "  haut  noblesse,"  represented  by  Palmerston  of  England, 
to  fret  out  thur  proud  hearts  for  fear  that  something  may  be  conceded  to 
the  progressive  spirit  of  American  Democracy.  The  concession  is  inevita- 
Ue.    It  is  made  t<^  and  compelled  by,  the  spirit  of  tbe  age,  which  Americ* 
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represents.  Eogluid  represents  the  psst — traditions! — desd — fast  lapring 
into  mere  oblivion:  Americs,  tlie  future  in  the  present— full  oflife,  of  prom- 
ise, of  hope.  Alretdf  the  Pstmerston  Cabinet  has  boen  rudely  shaken.  It 
can  with  difBculty  Burrive  a  peace  wluch  has  brought  England  no  honor ; 
nor  does  it  seem  as  if  its  ritality  would  sustun  it  against  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  America,  from  which  she  could,  under  any  Cabinet,  issue  with 
either  honor  or  profit  The  signs  of  the  timss  are  ominous.  Before  the  ink 
irith  which  these  suggestions  is  printed  shall  be  dry,  the  Palmerstan  Cahinet 
may  hare  fellen,  and  the  whole  policy  of  Great  Britun  he  changed. 

DOMESTIC.  ■ 
Speaking  of  Cincinnati  brings  us  at  once,  and  no  donbt  out  readers  with 
u9,  to  the  centre  of  all  interest  for  this  month.  We  shall  go  to  press  ten 
days  before  the  momentous  qoesUou  of  "  Who  is  the  nominee  f '  will  be  de- 
cided. To  that  question,  therefore,  we  can  give  no  better  answer  than  any 
other  disinterested  individual.  We  nse  the  word  advisedly.  We  can  lay 
our  bands  upon  oar  hearts,  and  profess  with  nnequivocating  honesty,  that 
we  are  wholly  di^terested.  We  have  worked  for  no  candidate  in  advance. 
It  has  seemed  to  ns,  tiiat  the  battle  was  to  le  fought  on  more  momentous 
questions  than  that  of  mm.  The  whole  tenor  of  this  Review  to-day,  as  for 
the  whole  time  it  has  been  under  oar  charge,  now  nz  months,  baa  pointed 
to  this.  We  have  labored  to  show,  what  we  most  earnestly  believe,  thai  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Ooostitution  is  to  find  its  sole  honest  expo- 
nent at  this  time  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  the  commg  battle  will  be 
between  it  and  every  form  of  "ism"  and  disli^alty  to  the  Union.  To  enable 
us  to  conquer  gloriously  in  this  fight,  we  ask  of  the  Cindnnati  ConvenUon 
a  noble  standard-bearer.  We  care  nothing  for  his  birth-place.  He  may  be 
a  Northern  man  or  a  Southern  maa.  We  ask  only  that  such  a  man  may  be 
selected  as  can  stand  before  the  country  upon  unquestionable  antecedents. 
We  want  no  man  for  whom  we  shsll  have  to  apolt^se  and  split  balis.  We 
want  a  man  to  swear  by — a  great  mant  A  great  crisis  is  upon  ns.  Let  us 
meet  it  with  great  measures  and  great  men.  Do  not  let  ua  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  cant  of  availability.  The  temper  of  the  times  is  such  that  he  who 
is  a  really  great  man  will  prove  the  really  avulable  man.  It  will  not  do  for 
mere  politicians  and  wire-pullers  to  manage  this  thing.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  a  party  to  the  action.  We  are  going  before  the  grandest 
of  all  juries  to  try  our  cause.  They  are  judges  as  well  of  the  law  as  of  ihe 
^ts.  We  are  to  plead  for  State  rights;  for  national  unity;  for  peace  at 
home,  and  honor  abroad ;  and  our  leading  counsel  will  be  the  Nominee.  In 
his  person  confidence  and  respect  must  centre,  or  resolutions,  platforms, 
speeches,  and  meetings  will  be  merely  friTolous.  Upon  the  verdict  of  this 
jaiy  depends  the  reintegration  of  the  Democracy,  and  the  incorporation 
into  it  of  all  true  and  loyal  adherents  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  The 
line  of  division  must  be  made  by  it  between  Constitutionalists  and  anti-Con- 
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stitutionalista,  noder  irhstever  name  they  nikj  bave  heretofore  been  known. 
Give  us,  gentlemen  of  the  Gonvantion,  an  honored  and  illustrious  nune  (o 
inscribe  upon  the  burners  of  the  Democrscy,  and  the  country — the  whole 
country — will  respond  with  onthnsiasm.  Our  platform  is  already  before  the 
counlry.  We  stand  up  boldly  as  the  only  constitutional  and  conserntJTe 
party.  We  fought  many  years  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Conslitution. 
We  were  Tictorioua.  Defeated  in  every  indirect  effort  to  destroy  its  efficacy, 
the  enemy  now  attempt  to  batt«r  in  breach,  and  hope  to  carry  it  by  assault. 
After  teaching  how  to  construe  it^  we  must  now  teach  them  how  to  respect  iL 
After  fortifying  the  citadel,  proridence  grants  ua  the  high  honor  to  be  its 
garrison,  and  we  are  ready  to  repel  the  enemy  or  die  at  our  pOBt  as  God 
pleases ;  for  to  him,  who  has  so  wonderfblly  led  us  as  a  people  hitherto,  we 
look  for  help  even  tinto  the  end.  Already  we  belieTO  the  course  and  con- 
sistent firmness  of  the  Democracy  has  begun  to  have  its  effect,  and  we  feel 
naaured  that  it  requires  but  one  united  effort  more  to  scatter  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  and  secure  a  long  period  of  renewed  confidence  and  repose. 

We  have  nowhere  seen  the  feelings  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  happier 
convictions  of  our  judgment  more  appropriately  expressed  than  in  the 
portion  of  Ur.  Buchanan's  speech,  delivered  at  B^tiniore,  Hay  I2th,  which 
we  qnote,  namely : 

"Disunion  is  a  word  which  ought  not  to  be  breathed  amongst  us,  even  in 
a  whisper.  The  word  ought  to  be  considered  one  of  direful  omen,  and  our 
children  should  be  taught  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  pronounce  if.  Let  the  time 
ever  arrive  when  faction  or  fanaticism  shall  drive  the  people  of  any  State  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  let  them  have  a  full  view  of  the  yawning  gulf  be- 
neath, and  they  will  recoil  with  instinctive  horror  fi^m  the  abyss. 

"In  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  my  country,  I  confess  I  am  an  optimist; 
and  1  have  an  abiding  faith,  that  a  majority  of  the  States  and  of  the  people 
will  always  eventually  redress  every  wrong  which  mayjbe  committed  against 
any  portion  of  the  con&try.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  my  faith  was  never 
sffonger  in  this  belief  than  at  the  present  moment  Wehave  already  reached, 
and  almost  passed,  the  dangerous  crisis  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slAvety; 
The  volcano  is  nearly  e:(hausted.  The  material  for  continued  agitation  no 
longer  exists.  And  whyf  Because  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  impossible  tliat 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  people  can  long  continue  to  contest  the  de- 
mentary  republican  principles  recognized  in  the  territorial  legislation  of  Con- 
greas. 

"  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  power  possessed  by  tiie  people  of  every 
free  State  since  the  world  began.  It  is  the  foundation — the  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  a  democratic  republic.  Without  a  cheerful  snbmistion  to  the  will 
of  the  myority  no  democratic  government  can  eiist  We  have  thus  reached 
the  end,  or  to  use  an  expressive  Americanism,  the  finality  of  our  leg;islation 
on  this  subject. 

"What  man  in  the  United  States  who  values  his  character,  will  rise 
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ftmoag  hb  fellow-citizens  and  seriously  urge  the  repeal  or  &  law  declaring 
that  the  mkjoritf  ah&ll  govern  f  None ;  not  one.  I  repeat,  we  have  reached 
the  fioality  of  the  question.  We  have  arrired  at  the  elementary  prindple 
of  freedom,  that  the  majority  shall  goTern — a  principle  essential  to  liberty 
and  as  unchangeable  as  liberty  itselC 

"  After  the  tempest  has  passed  away,  it  requires  some  days  for  the  wares 
of  the  ocean  to  subside,  so  after  the  agitation  in  the  public  mind  for  many 
years  on  the  slavery  question,  it  will  require  some  time  before  this  sh^ 
cease.  Tliat  it  will  do  bo,  except  among  those  fiinatica  who  are  governed  by 
a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  I  feel  an  abiding  confidence. 

"  And  is  it  not  high  time  that  the  agitation  on  this  qnestion  shonld  sub- 
side, and  the  intellect  and  energy  of  the  American  people  be  directed  to 
other  objects  t  Our  foreign  relations  demand  their  serious  attention.  Our 
mercantile  marine  is  now  the  lai^est  in  the  world,  and  our  mercbant-Tessels 
cover  every  sea ;  but  where  is  the  navy  to  protect  them  f 

"  To  be  sure  what  we  have  is  composed  of  the  best  and  bravest  materiab; 
but  we  have  too  little  of  it,  although  we  do  not  require  any  thing  like  so  large 
a  navy  as  that  of  Great  Brittun  or  France,  The  first  commercial  people  in 
the  world,  we  are  but  a  third  or  fourth-rate  naval  power.  Never  have  1  been 
so  convinced  as  during  my  residence  abroad  of  the  wisdom  of  the  maxim  of 
the  Father  of  his  Goantry,  that  the  beat  mode  of  preserving  peace  is  to  b« 
prepared  for  war." 

In  domestic  politics  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  month  is  the 
Manifesto  issued  by  the  discontented  Free-Soilers  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
These  gentlemen  are  placed  in  the  most  curious  position.  They  are  the 
veritable  Ifohammed's  coffin  of  the  19th  century.  They  cry  aloud  by  day,  and 
groan  out  in  their  dreacos  by  night  the  words  of  Webster :  "  Where  shall 
we  go  I"  With  happy  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  after  mature  considera- 
tion, the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New- York,  both  "Hard^  and 
"Soft,'"  adopted  the  same  platform  of  principles,  and  ranged  themselves  on 
the  dde  of  the  National  Democracy,  The  reception  of  either  one  or  other  of 
the  delegationsby  the  Cincinnati  Convention  could  not  bemade,  therefore,  to 
turn  upon  the  question  of  principle.  -  It  must  rest  solely  upon  the  question 
of  regularity  of  appointment  The  "  Soft"  Oonvention  which  assembled  at 
Syracuse  Jan.  lOtb,  1659,  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention,  toi^  plain,  bold  ground  in  &vor  of  Southem  rights.  It  repu- 
diated every  thing  like  "free-soHism."  lu  domg  so  it  bonesUy  represented 
the  sentiment  of  the  Conservative  Democracy  of  the  State.  By  this  action 
it  of  course  placed  the  "  Free-Soilars"  proper,  who  had  clung  like  burrs  to  lit 
skirts,  in  a  singularly  uncomfortable  position.  They  were  driven  t^vask  them. 
selves  the  questions ;  "  Shall  we  keep  silence,  or  shall  we  speak  out  in  meet- 
ing}" The  fact  stared  them  in  the  &ce,  that  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  as  a  mass,  was  soand  and  heart-whole  in  its  attachment  to  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  reserred  rights  of  the  States.    What,  there- 
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Tore,  most  the;  (th«  FrefrSoilers)  do  f  Tnitora  in  heut,  could  the;  mule, 
and  smile,  uid  wiit  for  a  chanee  to  mnrder  u  the;  nniled  :  or  shoold  Vbvj 
pat  a  bold  front  upon  their  treMoDj  and  atrilce  in  open  dajT  Ifthejdid  tb« 
fomer  they  had  a  chance  to  work  on  a  little  longer  under  the  doak  and 
name  of  Demoeracy.  If  the  latter,  they  mnat  throw  away  the  dokk,  and 
appear  naked ;  bat  withoat  even  the  grace  of  shame  to  corer  thur  agliness 
from  common  contempt  and  loathing.  Thanks  be  to  that  high  Providence 
which  haa  erer  watched  our  dear  country  with  a  IotIi^  eje^  their  madncflB 
•nd  foUy  has  prevailed  aboTe  their  cannmg ;  and  fbr  once  they  stand  oat 
b  r  e  the  coootry  and  say  what  they  mean  withoat  aabterfege  or  j^obh. 
'  They  Berer  the  nonds,  if  any  ever  existed,  between  them  and  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  of  New-York.  The  whole  Van-Bwrm  Oliqut,  leaders, 
rank  and  file,  organ-grinders,  beai^wards,  monki^-dancers,  and  cunp^- 
lowera,  hss  deserted  with  bag  and  ba^age  to  the  Black  Republican  par^, 
and  William  H.  Seward.  They  have  gone  to  their  own  places  and  we  ter- 
erenUy  thank  Qod  fbr  so  merciful  a  riddance,  and  the  signal  interpodlnm  of 
divine  providence  in  patting  away  this  wkked  thing  !nm  ammi^  as. 

Now  no  man  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  can  say  Vaai  eitha  section  of 
the  Democmtlc  party  of  the  State  of  New-Tork  is  tainted  by  the  presenoa  of 
a  Eriogle  trutor.  Nowitwillbetheheightof  folly  and  wickedness  if  "Hards'' 
and  "Softs"  do  not  fling  those  foolish  names  to  the  winds,  and  combine  like 
brothers  sgunst  the  common  foe.  Hards  I  and  Softs  I  What  babyism  I 
what  paerility  I  There  an  no  such  things  left.  There  is  nothing  1^  hat 
the  old-line  Democratic  par^.  Free-SoiUsq,  which  so  long  stole  a  piece  d 
the  name  of  Democracy  to  hide  its  ugliness,  has  thrown  away  even  that 
piece,  and  stands  oonfiBSBed  a  monster 

"  So  hideooa  of  mien 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but^to  be  seen." 

There  is  nothing  remaining  in  the  Empire  State  under  the  name  of 
Democracy  bnt  the  old  Jackson  and  Cass  battalion ;  and  to  call  one 
wing  of  that  "  Sof^"  and  the  other  "  Hard,"  is  simply  the  most  di^osti^ 
piece  of  inane  tomfoolery  sendble  men«oald  be  guilty  oC  Qentlemen,  you 
must  be  a  unit.  There  is  nothing  else  left  for  you.  Whichever  of  yon 
hesitates  evinces  a  want  of  common^sense  as  well  as  patriotism.  The  hint 
in  our  leader  this  month,  which  is  from  the  hand  of  a  very  eminent  Southern 
gentlemen,  is  fit  to  be  pondered.  Look  to  it ;  and  Uitnk  Heaven  that,  under 
whichever  name  you  have  been  latterly  arrayed,  whether  '*  Hard"  or  "  Sof^'' 
both  sections  are  finally  delivered  from  every  questionable  adherent,  and 
form  a  solid  regiment  of  veteran  Democrats,  ready  to  fight  for  the  nominees 
of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  under  the  gltsiona  old  banner  of  the  National 
Democracy  I 
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LITEEABT  CHBONICLE  OP  THK  MONTH. 
The  Sparrmcgrau  Fa^en;  or.  Living  in  tht  Covntry,     By 

Cozztnt,    New-Yari:  Derby  £  Jaduott. 


to  lie  idlj  on  ft  wootUtnd  bank  and  read  tbe  "  Sparrowgrus,"  on  gruBj 
conch,  to  the  accompaniment  of  gentle  woodland  noiaeB— the  trees  sighing, 
the  brook  rippling,  tlie  chipmonk  nibbling,  the  woodpecker  ti^iping  the 
hollow  beech-tree^  the  breezj  hum  and  incense  of  the  'Summer  mom  float- 
ing around  on  golden  lights  serene.  Pleasant  it  were — ah  I  me,  and  happj 
man  be  bis  dole  who  can  do  it  For  ns,whom  the  Send  of  city  life  possesses 
merely,  and  whose  &ncj  onlf  has  leare  to  roam  m  such  sweet  places,  there 
is  nothing  left  but  to  read  Hr.  Sparrowgrass  hj  the  &Ise  glare  of  gas,  and  in 
the  dusty  den  wherein  our  fortune  cribs  ua.  So  we  read  it  there,  and,  hav- 
ing read,  impart  to  the  outer  world,  not  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in  reading, 
but  the  thooghla  which,  as  critics,  it  is  our  miserable  late  to  have  to  think. 

The  Sparrowgrass  Papers,  like  ill  Ur.  Cozzens'  writing,  are  highly  fin- 
ished, and  full  of  a  delicate  and  gentle  humor.  He  has  afflni^  with  all 
sweet  things  in  nature,  and  a  cultivated  appredation  of  every  nicety  of  art. 
Wo  can  figure  him  to  ourselves  as  a  mu  upon  whom  no  influenoe  of  form, 
or  scent,  or  sound  is  lost  We  can  see  that  a  thousand  times  a  day  the 
qnunt  lines  of  some  old  versifier  come  dropping  on  his  ear,  over  and  over, 
like  the  echo  of  a  distant  song,  whether  be  will  or  no.  Nay,  we  should  be 
no  whit  astonished  to  know  that  he  had  walked  throngh  the  Park,  and,  by 
a  happy  trick  of  bncy,  turned  it  for  the  nonce  into  the  gardens  of  Qui. 
Wretched  gold  pen,  what  have  you  writtoif  To  what  execrable  pun  com- 
mitted your  nibf  Let  it  be  the  bower  of  Anaida.  Our  gardens  of  Qui 
bloom  all  tbe  year  round  m  that  nughborbood,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to 
charge  on  fimey  what  but  refers  us  to  all  things  of  sense  fbr  demonstration 
dire. 

But  the  "  Sparrowgrass  I"  It  is  a  little  book  to  put  in  your  pocket,  and 
enjoy — in  the  rail-car,  on  tbe  steamer,  in  a  comer,  tmdtf  a  tree— anywhere 
yon  please.  Story  enough,  bless  you,  to  keep  you  at  it,  and  quiet  humor  a 
plenty  to  hold  your  brow  relaxed,  and  jonr  lips  pursed  into  the  prologue 
of  a  smile,  even  though  yon  be  on  your  way  to  Philadelphia,  per  Oamden 
and  Amboy  Bailroad,  and  have  no  insurance  on  your  lif&  Yon  shall  find  a 
thousand  books  of  more  pretentions  chanteter,  m<ve  piuaed  and  plastered, 
more  daubed  with  the  common  whitemah  of  poffeiy,  but  never  a  one  more 
genial  or  of  happier  inflaence. 

Som  TUB  True  DehocriCt. 

This  pamphlet — eminently  vatoable  as  a  thorough  history  —  has  been 

handed  to  us  as  we  are  going  to  press.    It  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered 
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hj  ever?  Democrat  who  denres  to  kno^  the  truth.    The  Delegates  to  the 
CincinnAti  ConTeation  will  find  it  inTatnable  ea  »  text-book  trith  regard 
to  the  party  diviaionfl  in  the  State  of  New-Tork. 
Strme  Auownt  of  the  Life  of  Spencer  BougJiton  Cone,  a  BapHat  Preacher  in 

Ameriea.    Neie-Yorh:  Litermora  &  Rudd. 

It  would  scarce  become  ub  to  play  the  critic  upon  this  volnme.  The  liro 
of  one,  however,  who  posse£Sed  great  inQuence,  and  who  alwajB  used  that 
influence  to  maintun  and  strengthen  the  harmony  of  action  and  feeling 
between  his  brethren  of  the  North  and  Sooth ;  who,  by  a  wise  cooservatism, 
long  aided,  in  an  eminent  manner,  to  repress  every  feeling  else;  whose 
heart,  whether  in  civil  or  religious  matters,  knew  no  North,  no  South,  do 
East,  no  West,  nothing  but  a  common  and  glorious  country,  a  common  and 
glorious  heritage  of  freedom,  and  above  aU,  a  common  and  glorious  Gospel ; 
the  life  of  such  a  man,  however  plainly  and  poorly  told,  can  not  fail  to  exert 
a  beneficial  Influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it,  especially  at  thb 
time,  when  so  many  are  preaching  malice  and  all  undiaritableness,  rather 
than  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

The  Suniby  Paperi ;  Second  Series.     Trieh  Eehoet.     By  John  Sroufhatn. 

Neic-Torh:  Derby  &  Jaeiaon. 

A  HAPFT  title.  But  is  not  Master  John  happy  in  every  thing  t  Simply 
the  greatest  pet  of  the  greatest  number,  does  be  not  retliie  the  wildest 
Utopia  of  Utilitarianism  in  his  own  good-looking  person  t  The  public  arc 
equally  tickled,  whether  they  listen  to  the  rich  unctuous  roll  of  his  voiix 
delivering  his  own  wit,  or  the  wit  of  others ;  or  whether  they  kindle  the 
evening  fire  with  his  "  Basket  of  Chips"  and  spread  their  hands  with  a  com- 
fortable chuckle  over  the  geni^  blaze.  In  sooth,  we  are  happy,  too,  this 
montL  The  kindly  lobe  of  our  critical  heart  is  the  only  one  called  into 
action.  Doesticks  and  Brougham  are  before  us,  and  we  can  not  fttch  a 
Kieer,  or  set  a  frown,  or  utter  a  "pish!"  for  our  lives.  We  are  for  the 
nonce,  therefore,  truly  happy.  The  Bunsby  Papers  before  us  are  a  collec- 
tion of  Irish  stories  told  with  admirable  point,  and  colored  with  the  warm 
hues  of  Irish  genius.  They  are  all  interestbg — all  lively.  There  is  not  bo 
much  of  the  sparkling  wit,  and  rollicking  mastery  of  words  as  one  who  had 
listened  to  "  Pocahontas"  might  be  led  to  expect ;  but  in  place  of  thoee,  we 
have  what  the  great  world  and  the  little  world  will  b^ter  appreciate 
romance,  life,  passion,  variety,  and  interest;  sometiiing  which  ev^  body 
can  understand,  and  something  which  every  body  will  probably  read. 

The  press  of  matter  upon  our  pages  compeb  us  to  postpone  until  next 
month  BeriewB  and  Notices  of  "The  Modem  Revolutionary  Ilistory  of  Ire- 
land— Savage  ;"  "Ruskin's  Uodem  Punters;"  Quarterly  Law  Journal,  Nog. 
1,  and  2 — Randolph,  Richmond,  Ta  ;  "  Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico  ;"  "  Pla- 
ri-bus-tah  ;".  Humboldt's  Island  of  Cuba  j  Wau-Bun  and  others. 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEMOCEATIC    REVIEW. 


JULY,     1856. 


THE  CONTENTION— THE  CAITDIDATES. 


It  was  time  that  something  BhoiJd  be  done  to  reeone  tb« 
sratem  of  nomiDatioDS,  by  the  maohineTj  of  coQTentions,  from 
the  odium  aod  contempt  which  were  faat  and  deserredlj  gath- 
ering around  it  The  people  of  the  United  States  bad  seen,  for 
a  long  'time,  men  coming  together  in  every  district  of  the  coun- 
try, self-elected,  to  control  and  overawe  tne  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  bad  seen  them  everywhere,  with  words  of  patriot- 
ism fVoching  on  their  lips,  and  purposes  of  treason  festering  in 
their  hearts,  setting  ap  joint-Btook  oompaniea  for  tiie  manu- 
faotare  of  public  opinion,  and  stonning  the  common  ear,  and 
paralyzing  the  common  heart  with  great  swelling  worda 
whereof  the  burden  was,  like  that  of  the  prophe^  only  and 
fax  ever — Wo  I  wo  I  upon  the  land  and  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  It  had  eome  to  that  pass,  that  these  things  called  con- 
ventions were  nothing  better  than  councils  of  conspirators  against 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  dignity  of  the  country — schools  of  curs- 
ing, where  a  throng  of  disappointed  office-seekers,  "  a  shock 
<^  landless  reeolntes"  met  tt^ether  to  spur  on  each  other  to 
Inrave  devices  and  the  glorious  enterprise  of  destroying  the  Con- 
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stitatioD,  and  dismembering  the  confederacj.  A  little  more 
and  the  common-senBe  and  common  virtae  of  the  people  would 
have  rebelled,  A  little  more,  and  the  very  name  of  "  Con- 
vention" would  have  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  all  decenl^  God- 
fearing, and  law-abiding  citizens.  It  would  have  carried  mih 
it  no  idea  bat  that  of  a  traitorous  assemblage  of  fools  or  fknatics 
— madlj  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  every  constitotioDal 
check  and  barrier  which  rose  between  them  and  the  success 
of  their  frenzied  schemes  for  the  instant  perfection  of  human 
government  and  human  bein^. 

It  was  happily  reserved  for  the  Democratic  party  to  pve  a 
new  and  striking  example  of  its  parity  and  power,  and  to  res- 
cue from  contempt  a  system  adnurablein  itself,  and  dangerous 
only  when  turned  awry  and  perverted  from  its  natural  tenden- 
cj  anqt  effect ;  and  to  relinBtate  a  national  convention  in  its  pro- 
per and  legitimate  place,  by  exhibiting  it  as  the  true  and  prac- 
tical exponent  of  the  real  will  of  the  people  ofthe  United  States. 
That  man  must  be  truly  blind,  or  hopelessly  obtuse  who  does 
not  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  Convention  which  met  at 
Cinciaatti  on  the  second  day  of  last  June  has  afforded  that  ex- 
ample, and  has  relinstated  tnat  kind  of  assembly  in  the  confi- 
dence and  a£feotion  of  the  Democracy.  It  was  our  privilege  to 
attend  that  Convention.  We  sat  tnrough  its  sessions.  We 
mingled  with  its  members.  We  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities 
of  forming  a  judgment  of  their  character.  And  we  say  ithon* 
estly,  with  our  hand  upon  our  heart,  that  a  nobler,  more  ear- 
nest, or  more  dignified  body  of  men  never  assembled  together 
in  one  place  for  a  political  purpose,  in  any  country  or  at  any 
time.  It  was  evident  at  a  glance,  as  you  threw  your  eye  over 
the  assemblage,  and  marked  the  distinguished  carriage,  the 
strong,  thoughtful  heads,  the  quiet,  determined  eyes  of  its  mem- 
bers, that  few  common  or  ordinary  men  had  found  a  place  upon 
thatfloor.  It  was  not  necessary  to  read  the  roll  toleam  thatthe 
majority  of  the  men  before  you  wore  names  already  famous  in 
their  country's  story.  Yon  read  that  by  a  single  glance  at  their 
faces.  We  looked  oyer  that  goodly  company,  and  our  heart 
throbbed  with  pride.  God  forgive  us  if  the  emotion  was  one  of 
overweeningconfidenoein  the  might  of  human  strength  or  wis- 
dom. But  we  felt  that  the  same  thought,  the  same  sentiment 
which  had,  for  many  months,  been  working  in  our  brain  and 
heart,  had  animated  also  every  mind  and  heart  amongst  tbe  my- 
riad numbers  ofthe  great  Democratic  family.  They  had  felt,  as 
we  had,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  aboat  to  be  committed  to 
their  charge  by  the  hands  of  their  representatives.    They  had 
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felt  that,  in  the  inscratable  bat  all-wiee  pToyidence  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  the  land  upon  whioli  his  amile  had  bo  long 
rested,  and  which  he  had  blessed  more  abandantly  than  any 
other  under  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven,  was  falling  away, 
and  like  Israel  of  old  waxing  &t  and  tempting  him  by  its  in- 
gratitade.  They  had  felt  that  a  great  crisiB  waa  come  npon 
OS — that  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history  of  nations  had  ar- 
rived from  whioh  must  be  aflei^dated  the  story  of  national 
grandeur  or  decline:  '^^7  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^^  ^o  *^^  ^'^^ 
mean  men ;  do  occasion  for  second-rate  politieiaoa  and  two- 

Smny  county  court  lawyers  to  mouth  and  flourish  over, 
hastened  and  sobered  by  this  pervadieg  and  controlling  sen- 
timent, fh>m  every  quarter  of  oui  mightv  land  the  Democracy 
sent  up  its  best  and  noblest — saying  to  toem,  Qo,  take  counsel 
'together,  and  chooee  ye  from  amongst  us  the  light  men.  Lay 
aside  every  selfish  feeling.  Diveat  yourselvea  of  every  preju- 
dice ;  abandon  every  sentiment  of  personal  hostility,  or  sectional 
fiivor.  Cast  away  &r  from  you  every  weight  of  interest,  eveiy 
local  hindrance^  every  individual  restraint ;  and  act  as  men  to 
whom  the  destmies  of  a  great  nation  are  intrusted,  and  the 
memory  of  whose  deeds  must  be  carried  far  down  into  the  fa- 
tare  as  a  blessing  or  a  corse.  Into  your  hands  we  commit  the 
Bepublio.  The  trust  is  one  of  feaiful  magnitude  and  respon- 
sibility. See  to  it  that  ye  quit  yoorselves  like  men — and  God 
defend  the  right  I 

We  pretend  to  no  second-Bight,  no  power  of  prophecy.  It 
is  only  an  humble  and  it  may  be  very  fallible  opinion  whioh 
we  give ;  bat  it  is  very  strong  upon  .as,  and  we  therefore  say 
boldly,  and  without  a  thought  of  reservation,  that  the  men  of 
that  Convention  disoharged  their  trust  in  the  spirit  of  brave, 
wise,  and  earnest  patriots ;  and  both  in  the  nominees  whom 
they  liave  presented  for  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  platform  they  have  placed  them  on — have  done  all 
whioh  the  sentiment  of  their  coDstituenciea  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  required  at  tbeir  liands. 

What  name  more  illustrious,  or  linked  with  memories  dear- 
est to  the  Democracy,  could  they  have  offered  than  that  of — 
Jamee  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Born  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1791,  near  Mercerberg,  Frank- 
lin county,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  an  houest,  industrious  far- 
mer, his  childhood  was  passed  under  the  most  favorable  auspi- 
ces for  the  development  of  the  phvsical  and  mental  powers. 
It  is  evident  that  his  father  was  a  tnriving  man,  for  we  find 
him  entering  Dickinson  College  at  the  usual  age,  and  gradoat- 
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ing  from  tb&t  institution  in  1819.  He  immediately  enters 
npoD  the  Btadj  of  the  Iftw  in  the  ofKoe  of  James  Hopkins,  Af- 
ter his  admission  to  the  Bar  he  rapidly  attains  .to  nnoommoD 
eminence  in  his  profession.  Five  years  after  leaving  college, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  is  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Fen^isylvania.  He  no  sooner  takes  hia  seat  in  that  body 
than,  with  a  burning  and  patriotic  zeal,  he  advocates  the  irar 
we  were  then  waging  against  Qreat  Britain,  and  so  lends  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Democratic  administration  which  was  condact- 
ing  it.  In  1621  the  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  I«n- 
oaster,  Chester,  and  Delaware,  elected  him  to  Congress  by  a  laige 
majority.  He  was  reelected  for  five  consecutive  terms.  In  1824 
he  pronounced  himself  the  friend  and  follower  of  Andrew  Jack- 
eon,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Jame^ 
Buchanan  esponsed  his  cause  warmly,  ardently,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  hour  of  the  Hero's  death  he  continued  to  be  his 
devoted  personal  friend,  and  unwavering  political  snpporter. 
Through  all  the  stirring  soenesof  that  eventful  period  oe  stood 
like  a  rock  beside  Jackson,  and  by  his  conduct  and  eloquence 
largely  contribnted  to  sustain  his  administration,  and  repel  the 
bitter  and  malignant  assaults  directed  against  it  W  the  enemies 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  Hero  chief.  Bis  reputation 
as  an  orator  and  a  statesman  increased  daily  during  nis  con- 
greseioDal  career,  and  be  took  high  rank  among  that  band  of 
remarkable  men  who  rallied  to  the  support  of  Jackson,  and  be- 
fore whose  untiring  zeal  and  coumge  the  combined  forces  of 
Mammon,  Secession,  and  their  whole  anti-Democratic  kindred, 
finally  retired  broken  and  discomfited.  Betiring  irom  the 
House  of  Bepresentativee  in  1681,  he  was  allowed  but  a  brief 
interval  of  rest  from  public  duty,  being  appointed  January  4th, 
1832,  by  Jackson,  Mmister  to  Basaia.  Here  he  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  his  capacity  as  a  diplomatist,  and  though  be  remained 
m  the  Bussian  Mission  but  a  short  time,  sncoeededin  negotiat> 
ing  the  most  important  commercial  treaty  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  entire  ef- 
forts of  our  Government  and  its  Ministers  at  that  Court  had 
been  directed,  without  suocess,  to  the  same  end  for  more  than 
twenty  years  preceding. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  18S4,  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  Sraate 
of  the  United  States,  and  oontinned  in  that  position  until  the 
year  1846,  having  been  reelected  by  the  unanimout  vote  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1846  James  K.  Polk  called  him  into  his  cabinet  as  its 
leader,  and  he  continued  to  disohai^e  the  duties  of  Secretary 
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ofStaieantil  the  close  cf  that  DobleDetnooratio  adDiiaistratioa. 
In  all  these  relationships  his  admirable  manners,  weight  of 
character,  and  uDBullied  reputation  gar^  him  great  influeDOe 
with  all  parties.  The  Democratic  party  relied  opou  him  as  a 
champion'  alwaja  readj  and  able  to  do  battle  for  it,  careless 
whether  his  opponent  were  a  Webster  or  a  CU17,  and  secure 
in  the  jnatioe  of  his  quarrel.  It  will  be  remembered  indeed 
that  it  waa  a^inst  theee  intellectual  eiants  he  waa  usually  pit- 
ted, and  thatlie  seldom  left  them  to  Doaat  a  victory.  Indeed, 
his  great  qualities  developed  themseWee  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  public  career,  for  both  Madison  and  If  onroe  recognized 
them,  and  the  latter  offered  him  an  important  foreign  mission 
BO  early  as  the  year  1828. 

At  tne  opening  of  hie  administration  Mr.  Pierce  called  him 
from  his  temporary  retirement  to  assume  the  responaible  post 
tioD  of  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  How  ably  he  has 
represented  American  interests  at  that  court,  under  circumstan- 
ces the  most  trying,  and  at  a  period  when  questions  big '  with 
the  future  of  tne  two  nations  were  daily  to  be  considet^  and 
acted  upon,  is  matter  so  recent  and  notorious  that  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  it.  Its  record  is  before  the  country,  and  their 
jodgmeot  upon  it  has  already  been  partially  pronounced.  The 
9th  of  November,  1856,  will,  we  doubt  no^  affix  to  that  as  well 
as  the  whole  record  of  his  life  the  seal  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  approbation. 

In  1340  he  began  first  to  be  prominently  presented  by  his 
(nends  in  the  Democratio  party  as  a  canaidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  wish  waa,  we  believe,  first  formally  expressed  by 
the  Lancaster  County  Convention,  held  in  September,  1842,  in 
the  following  words :  "  The  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  whose 
merits,  strength  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  well-tried  and  val- 
aable  public  services,  able  statesmanship,  tme  Democratic 
course  and  purity  of  character,  unmistakaDlr  point  to  him  as 
the  prominent  candidate  to  be  presented  to  tne  next  iN'ational 
Convention,  etc.,  etc."  In  1344  he  peremptorily  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  list  of  presidentiij  candidates,  although  vehe- 
mently urged  by  his  friends  to  adopt  a  different  course.  With 
that  nrmoess,  however,  for  which  he  is  notorious,  he  refused 
their  solicitations,  and  modestly  replied  that  there  were  those 
already  before  the  country  whose  claims  were  superior  to  his 
own,  and  he  wvttld-not  interfere  with  them.  In  1848  and  1852 
he  was  again  prominently  presented,  and  on  the  latter  occasion 
the  delegates  trom  bis  native  State  clang  to  him  for  forty-nine 
suoceasive  ballots,  and  only  yielded  wIlbq  it  was  evident  that 
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BQOoeea  at  that  tiine  vsa  hopeless.  A  large  maioritj  of  the 
Democratic  States  stood  shoalacr  to  Bhouider  with  PenosjlTania 
in  that  conteet  of  1862,  proving  that  his  feme  was  national, 
and  the  desire  to  reward  his  long  and  ardnotiB  services  bj  no 
means  oonSiied  to  the  Bemocracj  of  his  native  State. 

The  year  1866  beholds  him  preeented,  b;  the  nnanimoos 
voice  of  one  of  the  most  weighty,  able,  and  dignified  Conven- 
tions ever  assembled  in  the  United  States,  as  the  first  choice 
of  the  Demooratio  party  of  the  whole  Union.  What  earthly 
monarch  ever  occupied  as  proad  a  place  ?  The  accident  of  birtb 
may  set  npon  an  idiot's  brow  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty. 
The  blood  of  thousands  slain  may  bear,  npon  its  goiy  tide, 
some  brutal  soldier — some  heartless  adventurer  to  a  throne; 
bnt  as  he  treads  over  the  necka  of  prostrate  millions  to  his  seat 
empower,  who  does  not  see  mineling  with  the  proad  pageantry 
which  surrounds  him,  the  sad  utces  of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan he  has  made ;  who  does  not  hear,  above  the  blare  of  the 
victorious  trumpet,  the  mournful  wail  and  shrietc  of  outraged 
and  despairing  htimanity.  But  when  after  a  long  career  of 
peaceful  labor  in  his  country's  cause — after  the  discharge  of 
every  duty  which  marks  a  man  as  the  worthy  servant  of  the 
best  interests  of  his  race  and  epoch;  after  a  calm  and  noble 
contest  for  the  rights  of  man ;  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service 
of  truth  and  virtue  —  such  an  one  as  Jaues  BitchakaN  is 
called  to  receive  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-countrymen  for  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift,  as  the  reward  of  all  these  things, 
does  it  not  place  him  upon  such  a  pinnacle  of  moral  grandeur 
and  elevation,  as  to  dwarf  "  blood-boltered  heroes,"  and  mon- 
archs  "  by  the  grace  of  QoA,"  into  the  veriest  pigmies  beside 
him? 

Young  as  he  is,  too,  we  can  be  equally  proud  of  the  gentle- 
man placed  upon  the  ticket  beside  him,  for  Yice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  of^entucky,  is  aman  of  extraordins* 
ry  character  and  ability ;  and  his  early  attainment  to  so  high  a 
place  offers  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  In  native 
genius  and  personal  energy  he  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
man  in  the  country.  Our  space  warns  us  that  we  roust  refuse  our- 
selves, in  this  connection,  the  pleasure  of  tradng  his  private 
history,  and  that  of  his  public  life  is  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all  as  to  render  it  unnecesasjy  for  us  to  repeat  it  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  tbat  he  has  long  been  the  pride  and  idol  of  his 
native  State,  and  that  his  character  and  talents  have  gained 
such  an  asoendant  in  Kentucky  as  to  conquer  even  the  politi- 
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cal  hatreds  and  antagoniamB  of  party  war&re,  nowhere  more 
violent  than  in  that  State.  It  is  said  that  Heaiy  Clay ,  himself 
voted  for  him  whea  he  ran  first  for  Congress,  and  on  the  difibr- 
ent  occasions  when  his  name  has  been  presented  he  has  beaten 
the  two  moat  popular  "Whigs  in  Kentackj.  With  such  a  reo- 
Old  his  success  in  NoTember  can  not  be  doubtful. 

But  were  the  men,  thus  presented,  less  illustrious  for  public 
services  and  private  virtues,  than,  even  their  enemies  them- 
selves being  judges,  they  confessedly  are,  who  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  their  success,  when  thev  consider  the  platform  upon 
which  the  Convention  has  placed  them  ?  Let  it  be  remembered 
also  that  that  platform  is  simply  the  echo  of  the  life-long  opin- 
ions of  the  nominees.  Not  a  principle  put  forth  in  it  j  not  a 
purpose  declared  by  it  but  agrees  perfectly  with  the  entire  rec- 
ord of  their  lives.  It  is  not  presented  for  their  approval.  It 
is  not  submitted  as  a  thing  to  be  weighed,  and  pondered,  and 
considered  by  them.  It  is  a  simple  and  concise  reaction  and 
formalization  of  those  grand  fundamental  Democretio  rules 
and  principles  which  have  guided  and  controlled  their  live^  as 
they  have  that  of  the  great  and  only  national  party  which  has 
preferred  them  to  the  post  of  gener^  in  this  ita  ultimate  cam- 
paign against  every  form  of  fanaticism,  treason,  and  disunion. 
And  with  what  a  trank  outspoken  bravery  that  platform  meets 
every  issue  tendered  to  the  Democratic  party  by  its  opponents? 
How  gloriously  it  contrasts  with  the  quibbling,  shuMng  sub' 
terfuges  of  the  hybrid  crew,  Abolitionists,  Black  Bepublicans, 
and  Know-Nothings  whose  onl^  common  bond  and  tie  is  hatred 
of  the  great  cardinal  Democratic  principle  of  the  right  and  ca- 
pacity of  man  for  salf-goveniment !  It  seeks  no  shelter  behind 
compromises  or  ooncessionB.  It  evades  nothing;  it  conceals 
nothing;  it  grants  nothing  to  fanaticism  or  error.  It  stands 
like  the  Angel  of  the  fiammg  sword  at  the  portals  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  waves  away  every  foolish  aggressor.  Having  re- 
affirmed the  Baltimore  platform  of  1862,  it  proceeds  to  brand 
with  words  of  calm  bat  fervid  soom  the  wioted  foUy  of  Know- 
Nothingism,  wid  resolves  that  it  is  an  insult  to  America  and  a 
deeecration  of  her  name  to  apply  it  to  a  par^  "  which  bases  its 
exolosive  organization  upon  rengions  opinions  and  accidental 
birth-place."  It  pronounces  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska act  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  De- 
mocracy, as  in  his  speech  at  Baltimore,  May  12th,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an had  already  pronoanced  them  "the  elementary  principle  of 
a  Democratic  republic."  "  I  hold  it,"  he  says,  "  to  be  quite  im- 
possible that  any  considerable  portion  of  oar  people  can  long 
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oontinoe  to  contest  tite  elementary  repoblicAQ  princi{)le8  leoog- 
sized  in  the  territorial  legislation  of  Congreas.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  the  power  possesaedb;  the  people  of  everj  free  State 
ainoe  the  world  be^n.  It  ia  the  foundation — the  elementaiy 
principle  of  a  Democratic  Bepuhlio." 

"  Withoat  a  oheerful  aubmission  to  the  will  of  the  m^*ority 
no  democratio  government  can  exist  We  hare  thus  reachM 
the  end,  or  to  oae  an  ezpreeaiTe  Americanism,  the  finality  of  our 
legislation  on  this  sabject"  The  right  of  man  to  govern  him- 
self and  cheerfol  aabmtssioQ  to  the  will  of  the  majority — ^here 
rests  the  comer-atone  of  Democracy.  And  against  this  stone, 
this  terrible  rock  of  offense,  anrge  and  foam  and  roar  the  waves 
of  the  opposition.  Call  thems^vea  by  what  name  they  may: 
invoke  what  deity  soever  they  will  to  receive  their  worships 
the  single  principle  animating  and  combining  all  the  diverse 
and  betereogenous  elements  of  the  opposition  is  oppoeition  to 
Uie  will  of  we  nuyority.  .  They  erect  a  certun  rule  and  stand- 
ard of  right.  They  sssnme  it  to  be  an  in&llible  guide  to  all 
the  actions  of  men.  Within  its  pale  is  safety ;  beyond  it  hope- 
less damnation.  Whoever  accept  it,  are  by  that  act  oonatitnt- 
ed  a  species  of  elect  people  to  govern  all  other  people.  Who- 
ever reject  it  are  to  be  given  over  straightway  to  the  uncove- 
n&nted  mercies.  Thus  tueir  "  higher  law"  riaes  not  only  above 
the  Constitution,  bat  superior  to  the  will  of  the  majority ;  it 
not  only  offers  a  reward  to  treason,  but  clearly  proposes  to  con* 
stitute  the  government  of  the  United  Stated  on  a  new  princi- 
ple, and  replace  a  general  Democracy  by  a  special  anti-slavery 
oligarchy. 

Sach,  in  few  words,  is  the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  all  the 
various  factions  opposed  to  the  Democracy.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  thinking  men  of  the  United  States  will  remain  any 
longer  blind  to  these  aims  of  a  few  darine  and  unscrupulous 
ianatics  ?    Here  are  the  words  of  the  plat^im : 

^'Eeaolved,  That  we  recognize  therigbt  of  the  people  of  all  the 
territories,  inclading  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  acting  through  the 
fiiirly-expresaed  will  of  the  majority  of  actual  residents,  and 
whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it  to  form  a 
Constitution,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  apon  ienoa  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
other  States." 

In  the  name  of  reason,  of  justice,  of  erery  principle  of  Iree 
government  and  natural  right,  what  other  role  could  be  applied 
to  an  inchoate  political  association,  organized  upon  temtoiy 
of  the  United  States?    What  other  prospect  held  out  to  a 
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potential  State?  Ib  not  the  "bare  supposition  of  any  other  the 
Tery  error  of  the  moon  ?  Oaght  not  all  men  who  have  opposed 
ana  traduced  as,  for  yctj  shame  be  silent  henceforth  and  for 
ever?  For  what  have  we  asserted :  to-what  pledged  onrselvea? 
To  nothing  bat  to  leave  the  dedsioa  to  the  people  themselves, 
and  to  accept  without  a  mnrmnr  the  will  of  the  minority. 

Oar  platform  next  reoognizcs  the  necessity  of  a  safe  and 
speedy  meaoa  of  oonnnunication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific seaboards  of  the  Bepnblic.  This,  to  oar  mind,  ia  a  neces- 
sity no  self-evident  aa  to  need  no  argnment — it  is  patent  to  all 
men's  eyes.  With  an  imperfect  and  difficalt  means  of  commu- 
nication, wfl  might  worry  and  struggle  on  in  time  of  peace:  but 
the  moment  war  declared  itaelf  between  us  and  eitiier  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world,  in  how  lame  and  wretched  a  position 
should  we  be  placed!  The  Isthmus  blockaded,  and  a  pathless 
desert  lying  between  the  eastera  and  western  extremities  of 
the  Sepublic ;  oar  internal  trade  cut  off;  our  harvest  of  gold 
unreaped ;  our  Pacific  empire  exposed,  and  left  to  bear  unsup- 
ported the  weight  of  whatever  attack  might  be  directed  against 
it  by  way  of  Mexico  or  the  ocean  which  laves  its  shores. 
Words  need  not  be  multiplied  on  the  subject.  The  necessity 
of  the  road  contemplated  by  the  resolution  iu  the  platform,  is 
self-evident;  and  it  will  be  the  appropriate  work  of  the  nest 
Democratic  administration  and  Congress  to  develop  in  action 
the  self-evident  proposition  of  the  Democratic  platform. 

Our  pls^orm  next  enunciates  and  enforces  the  great  Demo- 
oratio  doctrine  of  State  Bights,  as  the  only  sure  guarantee  of 
the  continued  and  happy  anion  of  the  States.  It  has  been  oar 
chief  business,  since  we  assumed  the  direction  of  this  Beview, 
to  argue  and  present  this  great  and  holy  principle  with  wha^ 
ever  force  our  ability  enabled  us  to  use.  It  is  the  sheet-anchor 
of  the  Bepublic^  andthe  party  which  veers  its  cable  to  it  must 
ultimately  outride  in  safety  every  storm  of  popular  violence 
and  sectional  fanaticism.  This  Beviewia  preeminently  a  States 
Bights  publication,  and  on  that  head  the  platform  simply  con- 
denses into  a  paragraph  the  points  at  the  illustration  and  en- 
forcement of  which  it  has  long  and  ardently  labored.  God 
send  that  the  American  people  may  once  more  enforce  them  by 
such  an  overwhelming  expression  of  opinion  as  shall  leave 
their  opponents  without  a  rag  of  public  favor,  or  public  folly,  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  their  falsehood  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  thirty-one  sovereign  and  independent 
States  confederated  under  it. 

Nor  can  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  with  regard  to  the 
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foreigD  policy  of  the  countiy,  fiiil  lo  elicit  the  warmest  expies- 
siOQ  of  approbation  irom  every  trae- Democrat  and  honest  loTer 
of  his  country.  Let  them  be  read,  and  re-read,  for  in  them  lies 
wrapped  the  destiny  of  America: 

"  1.  Besolved,  That  the  c[ueBtioas  connected  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  question  what- 
ever. The  time  haa  come  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  themselres  in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  firee 
trade  throughout  the  world,  and,  by  solemn  manifestations, 
place  their  moral  influence  by  the  side  of  their  sacceasful  ex- 
ample. 

"  2.  Beaolved,  That  our  geographical  and  political  position  in 
reference  to  other  States  on  this  continent,  no  less  than  the  in- 
terest of  our  commerce,  and  the  development  of  our  growing 
power,  requires  that  we  hold  sacred  the  principles  involved  in 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  their  binding  import,  which  admits 
of  no  misoonstruction,  and  should  be  applied  with  unbending 
rigidity. 

"3.  Hesolved,  That  which  the  great  highwav  of  nature  as 
well  aa  the  assent  of  the  States  moat  immediately  interested  in 
its  maintenance  has  marked  out  for  free  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  achievements  realiz^  by  the  spirit  of  modern 
times,  and  the  unconq^uerable  energy  of  our  people — that  result 
should  be  secured  by  timely,  efficient  exertion  and  control  with 
the  government  of  the  States  within  whose  dominions  it  lies. 
We  can,  under  no  oircumstancea,  surrender  our  preponderance 
to  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  arising  oat  of  it. 

"4.  lieaolved.  That  in  view  of  such  commanding  interest,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  not  but  sympatnize  with  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America 
to  regenerate  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  covers  a  pas- 
sage across  the  oceanic  Isthmus. 

"5.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next 
administration  that  every  effort  be  m^de  to  insure  an  ascend- 
ency Jn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — to  maintain  a  permanent  protec- 
tion of  the  great  outlets  through  which  is  emptied  into  its 
waters  the  products  raised  upon  oar  soil,  and  the  oommodities 
oreated  by  the  industry  of  the  people  in  oux  Western  valleys 
and  the  Union  at  large," 

Here  is  a  plain,  &  signiiioant  declaration  in  &Tor  of  freedom 
of  tnide  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  of  a  determination  to 
enforce  the  application  of  the  Monroe  dootrine  to  this  continent, 
and,  if  neoeasaiy,  to  compel  all  foreign  powers  to  recognize  and 
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respect  it ;  of  tlie  necessity — ^the  immediate  and  paramoTint  oe- 
oeesity  of  our  acquiring  aod  maintaining  the  QndiTided  posses- 
sion and  control  of  the  transit  across  the  Isthmas  of  Panama ; 
of  honest  and  unequivocal  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America,  in  their  efforts  aftw  regulated  n«edom :  and, 
finally,  a  direction  to  the  next  Democratic  Administration  to 
make  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  what  it  should  long  since  have  been,  ' 
and  what  hereafter  it  mxtst  he — let  who  will  aay  nayl — an 
AmmcanLdhet 

Here,  then,  is  onr  platform — bold,  plain,  comprehensiTe,  na- 
tional I  And  upon  it  we  hare  placea  two  of  the  foremost  men 
of  all  the  time  and  nation :  men  capable  of  carrying  it  oat  into 
soooessful  Botion ;  men  determined  to  carry  it  out ;  men  whose 
yea  is  yei^  and  whose  nay,  nay  I  and  who,  snperior  to  fear  or 
favor;  neither  to  be  awe«  by  danger,  seduced  by  flattery,  nor 
intoxicated  by  power,  will  keep  right  on,  and  fearlessly  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  the  whole  countrr. 

Is  there  a  sane  man  &om  Mfune  to  San  Francisco ;  is  there  a 
lover  of  the  Constitatton  of  the  United  States ;  is  there  one 
who  haa  any  stake  in  the  country,  who  has  any  thing  to  lose 
by  the  disturbance  of  those  happy  relatiosBhips  which  now 
subsist  between  the  different  States ;  is  there  one  who  reveres 
the  wisdom  and  goodaeas  of  our  Others,  the  wise  and  patriotic 
framers  of  our  system  of  Qovemment — is  there,  in  abort,  any 
good  citizen  who^  in  this  crioa,  will  refuse  to  vote  for 

jAIfES  BnCHANAIT 

and 
John  0.  BBECKKintroaB  ? 
Every  sentiment  of  our  hearts,  every  conviction  of  onr  judg- 
ment forbid  us  to  believe  that  any  good  man,  and  real  patriot, 
can  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  his  support  of  this,  the  only  nation- 
al and  conservative  ticket  ofiered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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BERANOEB  ON  THE  SEOOKD  EMPIRE. 


Napoleon  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  bribery,  brains,  and 
bayonets,  Emperor  of  France,  controller  of  the  destinies  of 
Barope,  and  special  assignee  of  the  fame,  inflaence,  and  an- 
thcoity  once  owned  by  John  Bull,  (a  bankrupt,) — me  Third 
Kapoleon,  we  say,  not  content  with  the  adiilabons  and  gena- 
flexions  of  the  salaried  apes  who  surround  that  prodigious  in- 
fant, the  'Si.D.g  of  All-jeers,  (we  mean  to  secure  that  pun  by 
copyright,)  recently  attempted  to  debauch  the  Btaunohest, 
bravest,  and  most  brilliant  muae  of  liberty,  in  iavor  of  the 
Imperial  brat.  Beranger  was  requested  by  the  Emperor  to 
wnte  an  ode  in  honor  of  the  blessed  babv;  and,  if  he  wonld 
comply,  was  told  that  he  might  name  his  own  reward;  he 
might  demand  the  post  of  Inspector-General  of  Daily  Diapers, 
or  claim  the  iaion  as  Grand-Marshal  of  the  monarcho-infimtile 
pap  1  What  more  could  the  extreme  ambition  of  an  octogen- 
arian poet  desire  ?  And  yet,  the  offer  was  refused  with  some- 
tbing  of  a  quiet  sneer:  "I  am  too  old — ^too  unrefined.  Ah  I 
pardon  an  old  ballad-singer  I" 

These  last  unlucky  words  suggested  the  refrain,  or  ohoms 
of  a  Tery  different  ode,  for  the  full  understanding  of  which 
some  explanation  will  be  necessary. 

The  students  of  the  Ecoh  Mititaire,  formerly  the  most  de- 
Toted  Bonapartists,  are  now  in  disgrace,  and  under  heavy 
snspiciona  of  diaaf^tion.  They  had  the  hardihood  to  cry 
Five  la  lS)erti  at  the  f\ineTal  of  a  distinguished  Republican 
savan;  and,  since  reproved  for  this  utterance,  have  steadily 
refused  to  cry  Vive  FBrnpereur !  upon  any  of  the  stipulated 
occasions.  Even  when  the  Emperor  rode  in  front  of  them  at  a 
grand  Review,  they  stood  like  dumb  dogs,  and  opened  not 
their  mouths.  For  this  they  are  now  undergoing  various 
grades  of  punishment;  but  such  disaffection  in  the  ranks  of 
nis  ftitore  officers,  is  too  alarming  and  fatal  a  sign  to  be  pub- 
licly confessed. 

Thev  were  Bouapartista  when  M.  Lonis  Napoleon  made  bis 
amp  /{"iidt,  because  that  slippery-tongued  gentleman  had  con- 
stantly avowed  his  intention  of  carrying  oat  and  completing 
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that  policy  which  the  infamy  of  St.  Helena  prevented  his  nn- 
cle's  accomplishing.  In  other  words,  thej  expected  fas  did  all 
the  world)  that  the  first  act  of  Prince  Loois  wonld  De,  to  de- 
clare war  against  Der/l(£e  ABnon,  and  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Wa- 
terloo for  ever.  They  thought  that  "  the  times"  of  ^e  "  First 
Empire"  were  aboat  to  be  "  revived" — indeed  it  was  so  pro- 
olfumed  to  them  in  the  official  journals  I  They  read  the  glo- 
rioos  pictnies  drawn  by  Beranger  of  Napoleon's  victories,  and 
were,  for  some  short  while,  seduced  from  the  creed  of  the  re- 
public. But  they  have  now  returned  to  their  faith,  and  it  ia 
partly  to  confirm  them,  and  partly  to  apologize  for  the  praises 
bestowed  on  "  the  great  captun'  by  him — a  democrat — that 
Beranger  now  addresses  them,  A  literal  translation  would  be 
utterly  uniotelligible  to  the  Eoglish  reader — ^indeed  a  journal, 
as  distinguished  for  its  literarv  talent  as  for  its  political  here- 
sies, declared  that  any  translation  was  impossibm,  and,  there- 
fore, gave  the  lines  in  the  original  French :  but  the  subjoiued 
paraptirase  preserves  the  spirit,  and  may  be  taJEen  as  a  fair  and 
nrorable  example  of  the  poet's  style  : 


TO  THE  STUDEirCS  07  THE  BCOLS  VIIITAIBB. 


Haul  been  lemored  from  Tnodom'B . 
Or  that  the  old  tricoloKd  Qt« 

Ja  DOW  ra*lTed  ftom  its  ecfipieT 
My  rfajmeo,  I  fear,  are  much  to  bUme; 

Forget  themt    I  their  totM  dianrdi 
If  tbk  they  teach,  I  cnne  mj  bme — 

ForgtTe  a  poor,  old,  witlen  Bardl 

What  "  tiinea"  are  theoe  they  now  "rerire^" 
Were  auch  the  dayi  I  once  did  dngT 

I  vbo  have  never  ceaeed  to  atrt*e 

With  flunkey,  flatterar,  bigo^  King  I 
A  aoldier  once  inapired  my  aonga— 

A  priaoner,  ctownlett,  tinder  guutl : 
Wbaa  St  Helane  avangad  our  wronga — 

Focgtre  a  poor,  oU,  witleH  B«dl 

Oan  NiMid'a  eloqaowe  pleaae  miiiB  eaiaf 

Levenier  fUl  Arwo's  placet 
Am  I  the  IHend  of  dnmb,  daric  baraf 

Or  what  tfaall  Hugo'a  love  eflkoaT 
And  doth  toy  Ood—ao  kind,  aogoodl 

Bequire  the  q>y'^  the  Jailor'*  Koard  t 
And  bt  for  Bin  Rome  reeks  wiA  bkwdf 

toigtn  a  poor,  cdd,  wltleoi  Bardl 
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IlMlr  Mood  to  break  Uw  LetgM  oj 


To  Ptduid'i — to  Italift's  OMU* 

Tnnoe  owes  a  debt  that  blood  m 
The  OBimoti  rom — let^wl 


Iret  IVe«dom  Mt  approach 
(Lbear  ber  fiirtlMiwbctber 


Qo,bew 


Q^Lbear  ner  turtliar — fbctber  jeV— 
TlieTDAI  flhunld  we  buprajer  discard T 

Beholdl  tlie  Leaene  of  Tyrants  metl 
BarpTO  a  poor,  old,  witlen  BardI 


THE  CHKONICLBS  OF  PEBSEPOLIS; 


BT   HB.    QUISe. 


BITINS  TS  SlflTHGaa ;  UT  FIBST  CASK  OF  COUNTBY  FBIOTIOE. 

The  "saloona"  of  feahion  and  the  bosom  of  "good  Bociely'' 
had  hardly  vet  ceased  to  throb  with  the  hated  remembrance  of 
Miss  Waddle  and  her  "  bean  ideal,"  or  the  hearts  of  politicians 
begun  to  beat  at  the  ordinarr  Ts,ie,  vhen,  I  flatter  myself,  an 
equid  sensation  was  prodaced  in  another  portion  of  the  body 
politic  by  my  appearance  at  the  bar  of  Peraepolis,  in  the  great 
case  of  Bivine  V5.  Smithers. 

One  morning  oar  batcher,  who  ased  to  come  round  in  a  little 
covered  cart,  three  times  a  week,  and  always  bronght  us  that 
same  identical  piece  of  lamb  —  till  indeed,  I  thought  it  quite  a 
farce  for  him  to  pretend  to  weigh  it,  although  my  wife  insisted 
on  his  doing  so,  and  insinuated  that  even  then  he  smoused  her 
out  of  a  good  half-pound  every  time,  the  viUain — (the  italics 
are  Mrs.  Quigg's.)    One  morning  the  little  man — he  was  a  short, 
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thick-set,  little  oroas-eyed  fellow,  with  s  -vetj  small  pug-nose, 
and  an  intense  expression  of  subdued  ferocitj  —  turned  into 
our  lane.  It  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning.  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  were  bis  regular  lamb^days.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  him  out  of  his  routine,  and  my  first  idea  was  that  that 
lamb  bad  committed  suicide,  or  died  of  some  sudden  disease, 
end  he  was  come  to  present  me  with  a  choice  piece.  The 
terror  I  felt  at  such  a  possibility  was  not  dispelled  by  the  first 
view  I  caught  of  his  face.     His  nose  had  entirely  d" ^ 


turned  round  and  buried  itself  between  his  eyes,  and  the  ierooity 
of  his  general  appearance  was  no  longer  subdued.  I  had  not 
long  to  puzzle  myself  with  conjectures  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
intensificationofnia  general  characteristics.  Smithers,  a  black- 
smith in  the  village,  had  first  knocked  his  dog  down  with  a  bar 
of  iron,  and  then  with  unheard-of  cruelty,  cut  his  throat  from 
ear  to  ear  with  a  com-knife,  almost  severing  his  head  from  his 
body,  by  a  single  blow  of  that  truculent  weapon.  The  dog 
was  a  favorite  of  Sam  Bivins,  the  butcher,  and  as  Smithers 
was  too  big  to  thrash  "  fistically,"  he  was  bent  apon  giving  him 
as  much  law  as  could  be  had  for  "  mutton ;"  making  me,  in  the 
intensityof  his  first  ebulliti'onof  passion,  magnificent  assurances 
of  the  tit-bits,  tenderloins,  etc.,  etc.,  I  should  receive  if  I  only 
made  mince-meat  of  Smithers.  I  rubbed  my  haoda,  thrust  my 
thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  my  waistcoat,  tapped  my  left  palm 
with  the  fore- finger  of  my  right  hand,  and  looked  superciliously 
self-suffident  witn  all  my  miehL  Here  was  an  opening.  The 
county  should'ring  with  it  A  com-knife  I  Diabolical  weapon! 
A  bar,  of  iron.  My  way  at  the  bar  was)  assjired.  Bivins  va. 
Smithers" should  be  an  epoch  in  the  existence  of  the  county 
court  I  bade  Bivins  go  his  way  aud,  rest  assured  that  his 
revenge  should  have  "  ample  scope  and  verge  enough,"  and 
Smithers  be  annihilated.  Bivins  went  away  prospectively 
happy,  and  I  set  to  work  getting  up  a  speech. 

I  went  away  to  the  barn,  which  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  house,  and  for  the  space  of  two  days  ceased  not  to 
deliver  impassioned  appeals  to  the  hay-mow  and  the  cattle-rack, 
in  behalf  of  the  injured  Bivins.  Burke's  speech  on  the  impeaoh- 
"ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  would  have  been  brief  to  mine,  if  I 
could  only  have  had  a  month  or  so  to  practice  in  the  barn ;  but 
the  case  came  on  the  third  day,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  into 
court,  in  a  manner  cheated  of  my  proper  limits.  The  cause 
was  to  be  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Squiggs,  in  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  small  causes.  Squiggs  had  a  very  large  nose,  kept  a 
grocery,  was  a  Dutchman,  aud  a  great  old  scoundrel  to  boot, 
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aod  did  a  good  deal  of  businesH  both  wajB.    There  was  an  open 

Elace  at  the  back  of  the  store  where  the  oil-caska  stood,  and 
ere  a  small  table  was  placed  with  the  Bible,  and  the  "Justice's 
Oompanion" 'on  it  The  jarj  took  their  aeata,  some  on  half- 
bushels  tnroed  npaide  down,  some  on  flour-barrels,  and  some 
on  the  wiDdow-sill,  The  audience  cousisted  of  the  constable, 
a  small  red-headed  girl,  belonging  to  nobody  in  particular,  and 
a  verj  large  gray  cat,  which  sat  on  the  top  of  an  oil-cask,  and 
appeared  to  bo  poaaesaed  with  the  idea  tnat  we  were  all  met 
there  for  her  especial  amusement  — '  probably  she  smelt  a  rat. 
The  jury  being  duly  sworn,  the  asaembly,  bnck-top,  grimalkin, 
sad  all,  turned  their  eyes  on  me  in  expectation.     I  am  of  the 

SiiaioD  to  this  day^  toat  if  I  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of 
e  trial,  or  any  trepidation  in  opening  the  case  before  that  large 
and  attentive  audience,  the  feelings  were  wholly  inspired  by 
the  imperturbable,  passionless,  uney  mpatbizing  stare  of  that  cat. 
Her  eyes  haunted  roe  for  weeks  aiterwards,  and  I  was  perpet- 
ually waking  np  at  night  in  cold  sweats,  struggling  to 
pdieTe  myself  from  her  fiendish  weight  The  Judge,  how- 
erer,  having  served  a  castomer  with  a  spool  of  cotton,  and 
another  with  a  pitch-fork,  intimated  that  the  court  was  ready 
to  proceed.  My  opponent  was  a  matter-of-fact  young  fellow, 
aofficiently  uncouth  and  awkward  to  inspire  me  with  an  entire 
contempt  for  his  legal  capabilities.  The  examination  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  cause  having  been  concluded,  T  arose  to  address 
the  jury,  the  defendant's  counsel,  as  I  thought,  with  sublime 
folly,  waiving  his  right  to  speak  first,  and  only  stipulating  for 
"a  matter  of  teB  words"  after  I  had  done,  megular  as  this 
arrangement  was,  yon  may  be  sure  I  was  too  eager  to  get  at 
my  work  to  stop  to  consider  of  it ;  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  that  good  easy  soul,  the  Judge,  it  was  accordingly  entered 
into  and  acted  upon.  A  happy  idea  had  seized  upon  my  mind. 
The  place  was  altogether  common  and  unideal;  it  was,  in  &ct, 
aa  &r  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  imagination  as  any  place 
could  be.  The  case  was  in  the  same  predicament  The  evi- 
dence had  established  beyond  controversy  that  my  client  was 
the  aggressor.  I  determmed  to  rise  superior  to  tae  evidence^ 
the  case,  the  place  —  in  short,  to  soar  aoove  the  whole  thing, 
go  away  into  the  etherial  cloud-land  of  fancy,and  carry  Judge, 
jQiy,  grocery,  cat,  oil-cans,  and  all,  away  witn  me  by  the  magic 
of  impassioned  and  picturesqne  rhetoric 

"^allemen  of  the  Jury"  —  said  I,  with  a  majestic  sweep  of 
the  right  arm,  which  comprehended  them  all  in  a  single  gesture, 
and,  as  it  were,  clutched  and  held  them  firmly  to  me : 
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"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jnry — Brevity  lias  been  defined  by  a  sage 
of  antiquity  to  be  tbe  sool  of  wit ;  but  as  wit  will  have  little  to 
do  with  the  case  before  ua,  brevity  will  of  course  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  I  beseech  yon,  gentlemen,  to  remember 
that  upon  you  this  day,  not  only  Pereepolis,  not  only  your  na- 
tive town—dear  to  you  by  a  thousand  ties — not  only  the  rising 
generation,  the  aged,  tottering  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no- 
traveller  ever  returns,  the  strong  in  manhood,  and  the  high  in 
heart  and  hope —  are  looking ;  but  thig  continent,  over  which 
the  stars  and  stripes  wave  as  the  emblem  of  exalted  freedom, 
and  the  eagle  of  liberty  expands  his  tireless  wing — all  —  all — 
who  reverence  law — in  whose  bosoms  the  love  of  constitutional, 
and  regulated  happiness  and  security  is  not  extinguished  by 
passions  as  violent  as  the  unfortunate  and  abandoned  defendant, 
Smithers  —  are  gazing  upon  you  with  their  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets,  and  waiting  your  decision  with  breathless  sus- 
pense. You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  to  decide  upon  the 
law,  and  his  honor,  in  imitation  of  the  new  code  of  proceeding 
in  the  neighboring  State  of  New-Tork,  will  state  to  you  the 
facts.  The  case,  may  it  please  the  court,  and  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  is  one  so  aggravated  that  language  stands  appalled 
before  it,  and  loses  its  utterance  in  horrified  contemplation  of 
its  atrocity.  My  client  is  that  noblest  work  of  Providence,  an 
honest  man.  He  is  more — he  is  a  butcher  —  a  fellow-towns- 
man, and  one  of  the  road-masters  of  the  township.  My  client, 
gentlemen,  to  adopt  a  simile  from  that  profession  of  which  he 
is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  combines  in  his  character 
and  disposition  the  tenderness  of  the  lamb,  the  stateliness  of 
the  ox,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  bull.  This  man, 
this  road-master,  this  butcher,  Samuel  Bivina,  my  client — bad 
a  dog.  I  shall  not  detain  you  by  going  at  lengtn  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  canine  race.  I  have  with  me  six  volumes  of  natural 
history,  interspersed  with  wood-cuts  and  abounding  in  exam- 
ples of  canine  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  courage.  I  shall  not  read 
them  at  this  time ;  but  if  the  insane  obstinacy  of  the  defendant 
carries  this  cause  to  a  higher  court,  after  the  favorable  verdict 
of  which  I  feel  secure  at  your  hands,  I  reserve  the  right  to  read 
the  entire  work.  I  shall  not  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  accompany 
me  to  the  isle  of  dogs,  I  shall  refrain  from  pressing  into  my 
service  dog-vanes,  or  dog-watches,  capital  watch-dog,  ad  my 
client's  defunct  canine  friend  often  proved  himself.  I  sbdl 
simply  state  the  fads ;  but  having  stated  them,  shall  adhere  to' 
them  with  dogged  resolution.  My  client  had  a  dog  —  a  white 
and  black  spotted  dog — a  bull-dog.    Ohl  how  he  loved  that 
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dog.    He  might  not  be  versed  in  the  poets,  jet  only  verae 

could  do  jastice  to  his  afTection.  His  affectdon  was  so  intense 
that  his  motto  was  'love  me,  love  mj  dog.'  But  mj  client 
walked  among  men,  yet  was  not  of  them.  Few  loved  my  client; 
fewer  loved  his  dog.  Forgive  these  foolish  tears,  I  see  that  old 
dog  still.  Mj  client's  dog  had  an  antipathy  to  calves.  Calves 
were  his  ruin.  Calves  bore  him  to  an  early  apd  bloody  grave. 
Ha  mistook  the  calves  of  the  defendant's  legs  for  the  infant 
offspring  of  the  cow.  'Et  calvum  alterum  bitura.'  In  the 
language  of  Salkold,  he  bit  the  wrong  calf.  The  defendant, 
having  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  the  dog  and  not  the  fear  of 
law,  did  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  this  commonwealth,  ita 
peace  and  dignity,  become  violently  enraged.  'Ira  brevia 
furor  est,'  which  being  translated  means,  Smitheis  was  in  a 
fury.  'Stans  pede  in  uno,'  He  stood  upon  the  other  1^, 
and,  'multum  in  parvo,'  doing  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 
'  More  equus  insane,'  like  a  vicious  horse.  '  ^ctione  Plu- 
tonia,'  he  kicked  like  the  devil.  The  rendering,  gentlemen,  is 
literal,  and  the  quotations  embody  the  whole  learning  of  the 
law  upon  the  subject,  from  domes-day-book  to  the  report  of  the 
New- York  codiflers.  The  man  kicked.  The  dog  bit.  Kick 
Smithers,  bite  bull  —  cried  my  client.  Noble  impartiality,  he 
gave  no  more  encouragement  to  the  dog  than  he  afforded  to 
the  man.  '  Taurus  in  aries,  et  scorpio,  libra,  et  pisces.'  He 
tore  the  trowsers  of  Smithers,  and  chewed  his"  calf  partly  to 
pieces.  Smithers  turned  with  the  fury  of  a  demon,  he  seized 
a  bar  of  iron  and  struck  the  unoS'eDding  animal  with  all  his 
might  upon  the  head.     The  noble  beast  loosed  his  hold  and 


fell  gasping  upon  the  ground.  Oh  1  then,  gentlemen,  you,  and 
I,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down,  and  by  that  &cry  blacksmitn's  fated 
forge  succumbed  to  fury's  force.    Then  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 


was  invaded  in  the  person  of  his  dog,  and  the  most  cherished 
passion  of  his  breast,  torn  from  ita  sanctuary  to  be  held  quivering 
in  the  garish  light  of  day.  Then  Fersepolis  saw  its  last  palla- 
dium invaded,  and  heard  a  howl  of  anguish  rising  on  the  fright- 
ened air  over  its  vanished  security  and  peace.  Did  the  wretched 
Smithers  abandon  his  victim.  No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no ! 
With  all  the  devil  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  and  rampant  in  his 
mien  — with  every  hellish  passion  of  fallen  man  springing  up, 
like  the  lava  of  a  volcano,  in  his  envenomed  soul — resolute  m 
evil  and  uncontrolled  in  crime — he  snatched  a  blade,  a  gleaming 
blade,  with  which  the  peaceful  agriculturalist  is  wont  to  gather 
the  waving  corn—and  diverting  it  from  the  beneficent  purpose 
for  which  it  had  been  forged  and  wrought,  struck  wildly  at  his 
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E rostrate  foe,  and  with  a  single  stroke  severed  hia  head  from 
is  body.  Gentlemen,  I  say  no  more.  There  stands  the  vile 
assassin.  Deal  with  him  as  be  deserves,  and  you  will  not  only 
give  my  client  the  damages  which  he  has  laid  at  the  moderate 
sum  of  five  dollars,  but  you  will  brand  the  murderer  with  an 
ineffaceable  mark  of  your  horror  at  .hia  crime,  and  send  him 
forth  from  this  place  to  wander  through  the  world  pursued  by 
the  avenging  furies  of  your  scorn  and  .detestation." 

I  sat  down  exhausted,  and  the  opposite  counsel  arose.  Quietly 
helping  himself  to  a  fresh  <iuid,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pocket  like  a  crocodile,  ana  said :  "  Gents.,  all  my  worthy 
friend  has  said  is  moonshine  on  the  water.  Look  nere,  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  this  thing  was.  Sam  Bivins  and  his  dog  were 
going  up  street.  Tom  SrnitherB  was  at  his  work  in  his  shop. 
Sam  said  s'ketch  him  Bull,  and  sure  enough  Bull  s'ketched 
him.  The  cussed  varmit  rapped  his  teeth  into  Tom's  left  leg, 
and  held  on  and  shook  like  grim  death.     '  Will  you  take  the 

dog  off?'  said  Smithers.     'See  you  — first,'  said  Bivins. 

According  my  client  just  mashed  his  head  with  a  stretcher  that 
lay  nigh-hand,  to  him,  and  then  cut  his  wind-pipe  with  a  corn- 
knife  to  put  the  beast  out  of  his  misery.  Whereupon  Bivins 
made  tracks,  or  I  rather  think  Tom  would  have  served  him  the 
same  way.     Them's  the  facts  ;  and  we  ask  for  a  verdict." 

Would  you  believe  it,  the  jury  gave  him  one  ?  I  went  home 
by  a  back  road  that  day,  and  was  confined  to  the  house  for  a 
week.     And  that  was  my  first  case  of  country  practice. 
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Na  9- 
El  wbo  thimnhiin  on  the  flood, 
Without  will  or  with  to  »«Te  him — 
Sink  or  swim — U  tbol  orlcnavoi 
Bone  and  mugcto,  brain  (uid  blood, 
Ood  M  giiVof  Taloe  gave  htm — 
Life  la  Use  ;  but  Wnst^  the  Or&v«. 
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He  irtKi  CMiqnera,  first  moBt  Bghtr— 

Tictory  i«  in  andeavor 

Winnei  ever  does  hia  bMt — 
Strong  in  hope  it  great  of  miglit; 

Futh  tlwt  l^U  Is  oowtud's  emt— 


PATIENOB. 

(THB     OITHa.) 

No.  10. 
LxisK  to  Boffte  and  endura — 

Triumph  fiula  to  Pattenoe  nerer; 
Under  earrow  lieUi  cote ; 

Iiong  to  bear  is  mighty  lever. 
Uke  a  &lcon  to  the  lore^ 

fortune  stoops  to  PaUenco  ev» ; 
Sunuaer  dries  thec^  ford  secure, 

So  thou  wait  bf  winter's  river  \ 
Chun  and  bolt  m^ hold  thee  sure; 

Link  and  liTet  file  will  sever; 
Keep  thee  patient,  strcng,  Mid  pure, 

Last,  and  Qod  will  he  a  giver. 


PREPARATION. 

(rHI    BATTLB.) 

No.  11. 

Uaeb  tbee  readj  Tor  the  fhty, 

While  the  hour  delays  to  tiy  thee ; 

Prove  tliy  weapons  d^  bj  day, 
Ere  the  battle  cxnueth  nigh  thee; 

Gird  thy  Icons — ocnne  when  it  may. 
Be  thou  snTB  it  goes  not  lij  thee. 

Slumber  with  thy  weapons  near, 
Lest  vnanned  the  how  should  lalce  thee 

Quit  Uion  never  sword  norqear — 
Eelpleis  else  shall  battle  wake  thee — 

Let  Qiine  annorer  be  Fear, 
Or  like  glass,  tlie  hour  shall  break  Ihae. 
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■WEBSTER'S    OETHOGBAPHY. 


A  Bbtixv  of'VebBter'ii  ortliography  wtB  pobUibed  In  the  Haroh  nnmber 
of  Qiia  MagaziDa  The  srtiole  was  copied  and  oommeuded  hj  Bmettl  «diU>n 
of  uewspi^rs  in  Naw-York,  Boston,  and  elMwhere;  and  Babeequentif,  it 
was  iMnedin  a  pamphlet  bj  the  pnblishera  of  Woroeeter'B  Diotiouetr; — a 
dictionarf  not  dis&gnred  b;  Webster's  pecnliaritiee  of  spelling. 

TheJonenumberof UusUagazinecontainaarfflMuof  titisBeriew:  which 
ren«u  would  have  been,  so  far  forth,  more  iotelligibla,  had  its  writer  stated 
the  above  &cto :  for  Ait  utiale  eTidentlf  owee  its  exietenoe  and  its  want  of 
temper  to  his  knowledge  of  the  soooesa,  and  not  to  his  opinion  of  the  meritB, 
of  the  pr«Tions  article.  If  the  Jnne  Reviewer  liad  presented  his  whole  case, 
his  readNS  wooM  hare  bad  no  reason  to  inqaire— wbj  reply  at  saoh  leogQi 
to  a  criticism,  after  tskiog  the  puns  to  reiterate  tliat  it  and  its  writer  are 
onworCbj  of  a  reply  T  A  gratoitoas^tn;,  on  the  part  of  the  Jane  Reviewer, 
seems  to  call  for  one  farHier  preliminary  remark,  namely :  that  the  March 
review  was  not  written  by  request,  nor  on  application,  nor  to  snbserve  any 
private  interest  or  ulterior  pnrpose ;  and  that  its  reproduction  by  the  several 
editors  and  pablishers  was  spontaneons,  so  ikr  as  its  writer  Is  concerned.  This 
statement  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  at  isnie ;  but  the  impntation 
that  randcn  it  neoeteary  to  be  made,  ts  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of 
the  Jnne  Reviewer's  remarks.  Even  sappoeing  the  Uarob  Reviewer  had  been 
employed  and  pud,  by  the  publishers  "  of  a  rival  dictionary,''  to  write  his 
arUde:  would  that  impeach  bis  argnmenti  Bince  the  Jane  Reviewer 
ohooeee  to  be  so  anparliamentary  as  to  volantoer  the  impntation,  let  bin 
abide  the  retort ;  and  say  whether  he  was  employed  and  paid  by  the  pnblUh- 
era  "  of  a  rival  dictdooary,"  and  whether  thereby  his  argamente  are  im-  ' 
poached  I    He  will  hardly  say  tm,  to  both  Inqniries. 

The  Jane  Reviewer  sajs  of  Webster,  in  a  sentence  abmptly  and  clnmsHy 
oommeodng,  "BomialiSB"  that " he  gradaated,"  [not was gradnated]  "at 
Tale  College,  in  1778,"  etc^  etc,  etc.  Bnt  the  precise  bearingof  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  the  Ittdoogn^er  on  certain  diepnted  points  in  orlhogr^ihy,  ii 
not  apparent 

The  Jane  Reviewer  has  one  "  notion"  in  common  with  Webster :  tliat  a 
nun  who  seta  about  compiling  a  dictionary  is  th^^  entitled  to  alter  a  Ian- 
gnage  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  of  azpedlenoy.  Yet,  more  than 
one  intell^ent  criUc  of  the  present  day,  has  ialdmated  that  the  duty  of  a 
lexicographer  is  not  to  legislate,  bat  to  record:  not  to  say  what  Isngnage 
shall  be,  bnt  faitlifiilly  to  state  what  it  ia.    Any  man  who  has  the  Insure, 
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the  means,  aod  tbe  incliDstioD,  maj  "  pass  eight  months  at  the  tJniverait; 
of  Cambridge,  in  England;"  "  viait  London  and  th«  principal  dties  of  Gre«i 
Britain;"  "spend  BOme  time  in  Paris,  always  intent  on  bis  great  work;" 
and,  on  his  retom,  write  eaaays  on  philolngy  to  his  heart's  oontent.  Bnt 
wben  jadioial  phCologioal  deoisiona  are  to  be  placed  on  record  and  issoed  to 
the  world  as  precedents,  the  general  sanction  of  good  writere,  not  the  dog- 
matism of  the  indiTidnal  trareller,  will  be  neoeasar;  to  sustain  "  tlie  greiat 

Webster's  claim  to  be  oontddered  a  standard  of  ortbogrsphj  may 
be  estimated  from  tbe  &ot  tliat  he  pnblisbed  fonror  five  diotionariea,  all 
orthographioally  differing  from  each  other;  and,  if  one  mayjndge  bim, as 
he  judged  longaage — "  by  analogy" — be  woold  probably  have  published  fire 
more,  all  equally  diverse,  had  he  lived  long  enongb.  His  system  of  specn- 
lation,  alteration,  and  experiment,  if  applied  to  metaphydcs,ortliemechaDtc 
arts,  is  foil  of  promise :  bat  in  philology,  or  morals,  or  religion,  it  is  better 
for  a  man  to  "kaiM  M*  own  mind  before  he  promulgatea  his  principles  and 
lays  down  the  law.  No  man  can  hope  to  establish  a  standard  for  othern. 
wben  be  is  nnable  to  give  it  Uie  aanctdoii  of  his  own  practice ;  >nor  can  a 
Tatullatiog  reformer  achieve  a  revolution.  The  assumption  tbat  a  lexico- 
grapher, who  has  deliberately  put  forth  dker,  maaaeer,  etc.,  as  proper  spell- 
ing, can  still  be  regarded  as  authority  for  any  spelling  whatever — is  prepoe- 
terons.  On  this  point,  it  amy  be  well  to  reproduce  a  short  eommunioation 
that  baa  already  been  published,  and  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

"  The  following  literal?  morcraa  T  have  copied  lh)m  the  fly-leaf  of  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Kooli  Webster's  folio  DicUooary,  where  I  found  it  in  the  hand-writing  of  a 
distiliguished  American  etatesman,  recently  deceased,  and  entitied  '  A  spedmen  of 
WebMer^H  orthogTap>>7  (in  part),  selected  from  his  various  diolionariefl,  Ave  in  num- 
ber, and  no  two  alike' : — 

"'Agrvopof  nxger  vimmm,  black  asmt^  were  told  to  »«  and  hold  their  tatigs; 
but  iiuled  of  io«ing,  they  left  their  ihrtd,  regardless  of  ihrett,  and  went  to  the  Ihea- 
far,  where  they  saw  as  grote^k  an  exhibition  as  you  can  ivuigin,  to  wit,  a  trattlfr, 
a  ploa,  a  porpeis,  a  teber,  and  a  leperd  from  an  eastern  Hand ;  also,  a  ranedeer,  a 
Uoodchn/t,  a  raeoon,  a  vessel,  and  a  shammy  ;  likewise  an  ox,  a  giliotin,  a  chimiil 
with  spedmens  of  granit,  and  a  Aucwter  with  hia  cogs  and  faaitiB ;  and,  above  all,  ■ 
ipecler  T^siag  from  a  aepuiehei — a  most  redoutaile  faniom,  fall  seven  feet  in  highlit — 
ms  celor  of  ocfter,  a  hagard  Hice,  eyes  without  luster,  a  Uther  cap  crouded  with  rib- 
ine  and  /eOieri,  a  eorr^ier  ciokt,  an  opalce  scepter  in  one  liand,  a  man?eloia  tattr  or 
eimetar  in  tlie  other ;  and  with  these  owoatermmto  he  vanted  liis  twior,  and  Artlmed 
to  masaacer  every  flypocrii  and  HbtrUn  present :  whereat  the  neger  viimmen  were 
Mghtenod,  and  ran  homo.  But  for  this  Aainoiu  misbehavior  their  itaiUy  superior, 
being  at  a  loss  to  dettrmm  an  the  proper  ducipltn,  in  his  niveroa  pleasure  tied 
them  up  by  the  thuma ;  and,  with  tiio  vigcr  reguisU  to  punish  such  manexaiers,  de- 
nied them  their  tnou  and  mdassta.' 

"  The  above  Bpecimen  of 'English  nndefllod,' teUs  the  story  (m  anntshel])orsame 
of  Webster's  ixmovatioos.  Pray,  print  it  in  tlie  Home  Journal,  and  oblige  a  con- 
stant reader.  Ekitff." 

The  June  Reviewer  claims  to  have  undermined  the  vety  basis  of  the 
HarcbReviewer'sstrictaresby  showing  that  the  latter'B  rule  is  "Donothbg, 
onless  yon  can  do  every  thbg."  The  March  Reviewer  has  neither  annoonoed. 
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BOr  followed,  Huoh  a  rale:  but  Bach  a  rule  bas  more  ForQe  agatnst  Webster 
than  the  Jnae  Reviewer  Ig  aware  of.  "  Do  nothing,  aniees  yon  ean  do 
CTery  thing,"  addretsed  to  a  pohdeal,  moral,  or  religions  reformer  wonld  ba 
absurd,  bec&nse  U«tr  "  field  ia  the  world,"  tbeir  meana  of  progrees  are  lint- 
ited,  and  their  snhjects  are  ofC«ii  refractory.  But,  to  the  ortfaographieal 
reformer,  whose  field  is  hla  own  lihruy,  whom  power  of  writing  fffbitrary 
lawa  ia  nnlimited,  and  whose  aabjeots  are  blind,  passire,  nnrealating  words, 
■noh  >  role  is  not  at  all  Hbsnrd.  Webster  "did"  jnat  as  he  pl&sed.  He  did 
Jost  aa  mnoh  as  he  thooght  proper.  Who  hindered  him  from  "  doing  every 
thing"! 

The  RevieweTof  If  arob,  speaking  of  the  pn^tress  of  the  Itngnage  for  many 
preceding  jears,  said  that "  the  It  of  rnvtid,  fhigikh,  etc.,  and  the  tt  otfammr, 
lumouT,  etc.,  had  been  gradnallj  dropped  bj  good  writers;  though,  proba- 
bly, withont  good  reason."  The  remark  wta  introdnotory  to  the  chief  top- 
ics of  discussion,  and  had  no  refbrenoe  to  Webster's  peooKsrities.  Tet  the 
Jane  Reviewer  makes  it  the  ground  of  an  appeal  "  to  the  reader  whether  it 
is  possible  for  the  anthor  of  such  a  remark  to  be  a  &ir  crido  t "  In  Old  Mor- 
tality, the  Doke  of  Honmonth  aajrs  to  Morton :  "  Requests,  by  no  means 
dangerous  in  themselves,  may  become  ao  by  the  manner  in  which  tbey  are 
prened  and  supported."  The  Jane  Reviewer  may  happen  to  find  that  what 
ia  trne  of  "reqaeata"  is  equally  tniBof  op^oZf  "  to  the  rekder;"  forAu  dua 
"fairness"  is  involved  in  the  appeal.  Will  he,  then,  answer  to  the  reader : 
Why  ahoald  the  h  be  omitted  in  mimie,  frolic,  traffie,  when  it  mnst  im- 
nnedifttely  be  restored  in  mimiekiitg,  frolicking,  traffUHnff  f  Why  abonld 
the  i;  be  omitted  in  mvtit,  pkf/tie,  publia,  and  retained  )n  attack,  arraeh, 
fimeraek,  as  well  as  in  deek,  ttitik,  look,  and  so  on.  Indefinitely  ?  Why 
should  the  uof  Aonour,/uo(n(r,  etc.,  be  omitted  in  the  spelling,  and  retained 
in  the  pronancistion  ?  And  why  »honld  the  June  Reviewer  daolare  the  « 
of  those  words  "  saperflDOns,"  and  thence  proscribe  them,  when  he  dart 
not  take  the  some  conise  with  the  o  of  mtmim,  eurtout,  and  a  long  list  of 
similar  terminations !  Observe :  all  this  ia  foreign  to  a  disonsiioD  on  Web- 
ster's orthography ;  hot  the  Jane  Reviewer  has  chosen  to  make  it  a  part  of 
his  own  case.  It  may  also  be  observed,  in  tliis  connection,  that  the  Jane 
Reviewer's  contemptnons  reference  to,  and  quotation  from  '*  one  of  the 
rmieuwr*  of  Johnson's  day,"  is  any  thing  bat  fblicitona.  He  aeems  atrangely 
onconsciooa  of  the  fact  that  the  point  of  the  qnotation  ia  directed  againatbia 
own  position. 

I.  The  Jane  Reviewer  finda  that  some  lexioographers,  the  tTanslatora  of 
the  Bible,  Sbakspesre,  Hilton,  Pope,  eto.,  spelled  mo  with  the  final  s.  And 
what  thenf  Are  old  English  writers  aothority  for  pment  English  spelling  t 
Webster  added  the  e  to  too,  beoanse  it  is  a  nonn ;  and  omitted  the  ■  in  go,  no, 
to,  beoanse  they  are  other  parts  of  speech :  which  ia  an  arbitrary  reason — 
or,  if  the  June  Reviewer  pref^  the  ezpresston,  na  reason.  On  Wehster'a 
principles  of  argnment,  and  in  conformity  to  one  branch  of  bia  practice— 
fbt  he  ia,  alternately,  allopathic  and  liomaepathio — the  e  ia  superfluooa  in  oM 
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tlie  numOBjUsblw;  uid  the  traewajto  "  comply  the  analogT"  is,  not  ts 
add  the  « t«  uo,  bat  to  ezpange  it  from  dM,  /(m,  Atw,  *fo«,  and  foti  The  Jniu 
Reviewer  might  objeot,  that  Btriking  the  e  from  to*  would  "  eDdutgar  ita 
proDandatioa,"  sod  oonfoaod  it  with  to,  the  prepoeltion.  Bat  a  WebatariaB 
remedy  is  at  hand.  Add  e  to  the  prepoMlioa,  and  thoa  "oomplete  tbe  anal- 
og;" with  ihot.  A  more  simple  metiiod  of  "  dmplifjing  the  language"  oaa 
hardl;  be  imagined ! 

II.  The  June  ReTiaweragungathenaid  and  oomfart  from  the  <^Engliib 
writera:  again  the;  are  onthoritj  fw  present  En^ah  spelling;  attboo^ 
strangely  enough,  prettnt  English  writ«ra  seem  to  be  no  antborit;  at  all. 
The  old  Eoglifih  writere  omitted  the  u  of  mould  and  mouU.  The  Jnae 
Reviewer  doee  not  petoeive  the  inoon^stenoy  of  accrediting  theaeoldwrittn 
for  isolated  words,  and  imp«achiDg  them  for  other  words.  They  are  good 
witoenca,  eo  long  as  the;  conSne  tbemselves  to  answering  the  direct  qnea- 
UoDS.  Bat  the;  <lon't  bear  croes- examination.  The  fact  that  the  u  "  never 
was  naed  in"  port  or /ifrt  is  esactl;  in  point.  Ilia  pretusely  Webater'aa^n- 
rnent,  oorried  one  step  forward.  But  the  Jnne  Reviewer  don't  liie  it 
when  applied  to  an;  other  words  than  those  arbitrarilj  selected  b;  Web- 
ater. 

III.  The  JoneBevieweri8nnoonBaio«isl;atvaiianoe  withWebater  in  Uu 
matter  of  ^met,  etc.  Webster  changes  dtfenee  to  d^tnte,  "  beoaose  the 
derivative,  d^mwee,  requirea  the  (."  The  Jane  Reviewer  defends  the 
ohaoge  becanse  defmtet  is  derived  from  de/mMio,  which  Aiu  the  «.  One  rea- 
son is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  each  is  good  foi  nothieg.  Webster  nya,  m 
regard  to  one  olase  of  words,  that  the  spelling  most  be  altered,  "beeanaethe 
prlmiUve  requirea  it ;"  and  in  regard  to  another  class,  "  tieoanse  the  deriva- 
tive reqnires  it."  Admitting  that  these  rtgjiirsmaat*  are  matters  oi  bet— 
wliich  the;  arenot:  an  orthographer  who  mains  his  own  rnlee  ma;Jnat 
as  eagil;  ohange  dtfamne  to  A^eneiae,  in  analogy  with  wereiee,  as  to  change 
d^mee  to  d^ente  in  agreement  with  defauma — Webster's  giving  atternatel; 
orbitrar;  precedence  to  primitivea  and  derivatives  has  the  inevitable  effect 
of  discrediting  botii :  hence,  M»  reuon  is  good  for  nothing.  The  Jane 
Keviewer  "  ^peala"  to  etymology :  dtfane»  ehonld  be  spelled  d^mie,  tieeanae 
its  root,  d^entio,  is  spelled  with  an  i.  And  yet,  in  the  same  paragraph,  he 
admits  that  MTUeTue  is  properl;  spelled  with  a  e,  although  its  root,  iiUti*- 
tia,  has  no  d  in  it  So  that  he,  too,  takes  both  sides  of  the  same  qncatioD ; 
and  benoe  it*  reason  is  good  for  nothing.  The  Jnne  Reviewer  asaarta  that 
the  March  Reviewer  "inaiits  that  lietjue  shall  retain  the  «."  bat  th« 
March  Reviewer  did  not  give  even  an  opinion  on  the  snbject.  .  The  Jnne 
Reviewer  does  not  sa;  wh;  Webster  failed  to  "  oomplete  the  analog;"  of 
worVls  ending  in  jssb;  ohangingprtM  topWw. 

IV.  The  June  Reviewer  oatohes  at  a  straw  and  msgniSes  it  into  a  sepa- 
rate head  of  his  disoonrsB.  fie  devotes  "lY."  to  the  March  Reviewer's  sag- 
geatton  as  t«  the  "  analogy"  between  tiiU/M  and  Hiffii«*».  Tiiis  aoggea- 
tion — etds  Dan.  Rev.  (or  March — was  both  incidental  and  parentbetioal ; 
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batUie  Jane  Reviewer  is  weloonie  to  make  the  most  of  it,  "wMoh,"  osDiok' 
«nB  aomewbere  says,  "  le  Terj  little."  The  oocaaioD,  however,  eervea  the 
Jane  Reviewer  for  stating,  as  he  does  on  vkrioiu  other  occAsions,  wtiat 
"every child  knowa"  and  ''everj  sohool-boj  kaowa."  He  MemB  to  be 
uiamoared  [qv:  tnamoreif  Faiit«',]  of  yoath;  hot  it  was  hardly  neceeeair 
to  pnbtish  what  these  yoang  people  are  already  eo  well  aware  of. 

Y.  TLe  June  Reviewer,  in  the  matter  of  the  "soperfluona  2,"  saye,  in 
vindioatioD  of  Webster,  that  Webster  "  aiinply  oarried  ont  the  reoonmieDda' 
tione  of  Lowth,  Walker,  and  other  authoritieB."  The  word  '^  aimply"  waa 
here  well  chosen.  It  waa  rimplt  enoagL  Tlie  Jone  Reviewer  then  oom- 
plaina  that  the  March  Reviewer  "  did  not  include  Lowth  and  Walker  in  hit 
aboae."  Let  the  Jnne  Reviewer  be  content.  There  is  a  wide  difiersnoe 
between  doing  a  "etrnple" thing,  and  "recommending"  it  to  be  done.  Many 
a  tbeoriat  is  "  aimple"  enongh  to  "  reoommend"  what  few  reformers  are 
raah  enough  to  ezecate.  The  aaaomed  "auperfluity  of  the  I,"  however, 
remains  nnsastained  by  tlie  Jddb  Reviewer.  He  merely  paraphraeea  Web- 
ster's opinions.  Does  he  verity  tbink  that  reafflrming  a  position  ia  replying 
to  an  argument  t  He  makea  one  point  nnder  this  section  V,  that  is  qnite  hia 
own.    The  Uaroh  Reviewer  s^d : 

"  For  reasona  saUafkitory  to  Webster,  it  waa  neoosaary  to  strike  ont  the  'anper- 
Suooa  I'  of  fravellinf  end  about  fifty  umitai  words.  Ifthe  precept  in  rule  nnmber 
two  hoa  any  ibrce,  namely,  that  tbe  spelling  must  not  be  altered  when  altering  It 
eod^^rs  the  pronnncistion,  some  of  these  fifty  dianges  wUl  be  tbund  haiaidona. 
Por  inatonce,  as  a  matter  oi  ^ci,  and  by  orUioepicsl  cooatraotioii, 

ahaoeling, 

ttarwiaig,  etc, 
are  words  of  two  syllables :  yet,  under  this  rule,  Webster  ordains  that 

traveling,  etc., 

le  orthoepical  cODstructicm,  shall  be  pronoonoed  is 

This  waa  aaying,  in  tenns  anpposed  to  be  intelligible,  that  by  atriking  ont  the 

second  I  trom  ^UKtlling,  travelling,  grotetlingt  etc,  and  speUing  them 
thoneling,  traveling,  groveCing,  etc.,  Webster  "  endaogo'ed  llie  pronnnoia- 
tion ;"  that  is,  he  did  wbst  he  just  declared  mnat  not  be  done :  and  sAom- 
ling,  ttarteltTig  were  oited  as  ioetancss  of  eiisting  words  of  two  syllables, 
spelled  sa  Webster  ventnred  to  apoll  words  of  three  syllables.  And  liow 
does  the  June  Reviewer  reply  to  this  argument!  He  styles  it  "an  evauon.' 
He  says : 

"Evasion  aeomd.  The  Reviewer  endaavoifl  to  mystify  the  subject  by  QturgiDg 
Wobsirr  witli  doing  eometLing  wball;  '  arbitrary'  in  dividing  the  words  shaveling 
and  itameling  into  tivo  syllableB,  while  he  divides  shoveling  nnd  traveling  into  three. 
He  sayri  '  Webster  ordaJna'  this ;  and  also,  '  Here  then  is  arbitnuy  role  the  aeoood 
in  direct  conflict  with  arbitrary  rule  tbe  firaL'  Let  ua  ee&  Slutve  ia  a  word  of  one 
syllablo,  and  ling  an  Eugliab  formative  of  another  syllable.  Is  there  any  thing  '  ar- 
bitrary' iu  malcing  ttiem,  when  united,  a  word  of  (loo  syllables  T  All  the  leiicogra- 
pfaers  have  done  the  same,  and  what  elae  could  be  made  ont  of  such  a  compound  T 
On  the  oUier  hand,  aAovsI  and  Iravcl  are  words  of  two  syllables.    Is  there  any  thing 
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'  aAItraiy'  in  nmiHng  ttiem  words  of  tbrae  Byllablee  when  the  fbrmative  vug  ia 

added  ?  What  «lae  could  W'abster  possibly  outke  tbem  ?  The  iDtsntioQal  point  oT 
the  Reviewer's  evaeiou  eeectu  to  be  this;  that  the  fomiative  tenciiLatioQiatiietanu 
in  thOBB  t*o  claaaos  of  worda  I  Unleaa  this  is  admitted,  there  ia  plainly  not  a  shadow 
of  pretence  for  the  objection  made.  Kow  wo  put  the  qnestion  :  Did  the  Reviewer 
believe  wbeo  he.  wrote  this,  that  Hie  trords  Aav^iig  andsAotwItnf  have  •Cba  nine 
formative  terminatioD  ?  If  ha  did  believe  it,  he  is  too  ignorant  as  to  the  almctai* 
of  onr  language  k)  justify  his  meddling.  He  has  put  himsulf  Aorj  iv,  eambai  on  such 
K  snbjaot  If  he  did  not  believe  it,  if  he  knew  better,  then  has  he  nsed  false  rea* 
Boning  In  c«iiler  to  bring  reproach  on  Webster.  There  is'  no  escape  for  him  lh>in 
this  di'""'"'* " 


This  "elegant  extract"  needs  no  comment 

VI.  The  June  Reviewer  thus  commences  bU  esuj  on  tembations  in  «r. 
"  Id  judging  of  the  propriety  of  Webster's  mode  of  spelling  these  words, 
one  sbould  be  fullj  aware  to  how  wide  aa  exteat  the-French  form  of  rt  pre- 
nuled  Id  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  even  much  later,  in  our  early  verraQns  of 
the  Bible."  And  in  another  paragraph,  under  the  same  head,  he  says: 
"  These  terminations  in  er  were  introduced  by  John  Hinsheu  in  bis  great 
fblio  dictionary,  published  in  1617.  Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  did  the 
same,  In  1658."  Is  the  June  Reviewer  serious  ia  intimatiog.that  leiicogra- 
phers  or  authors  of  two  centuries  ago  are  authority  for  present  English 
spelling  f  or  is  he  ambi^ous  to  parade  his  own  recent  researches  I  And  the 
qnesUon  recurs :  If  old  Engliah  writers  are  such  competent  authority,  why 
are  contemporaneoDs  English  writers  bo  utterly  disregarded  f  The  June  Re- 
viewer is  equally  felicitous  in  defending  Webster's  theatrical  u  a  formativ« 
of  theater.    He  says : 

"  Let  OS  look  for  a  moment  at  this  instance  of  Noah'  Webster's  stuj^dity.  AJI 
the  world,  it  seema,  linew  (though  he  did  not)  that  if  we  write  fhealet;  lasler,  etc., 
we  most  oan7  the  e  into  their  derivatives,  and  write  tttateneaii  (atttrmu,  etc  In- 
deed? Why,  then,  have  all  the  world  ehanfjed  vioadre  into  tcoiuier,  while  they  yet 
write  tooiufciwiJ,  and  not  wandtroiisl  Why  have  they  changed  momtrt  into 
tnorurfsr,  while  tliey  still  write  monstToia,  and  not  mon^erous  t  .  Why  have  they 
changed  erOrt  into  enler,  and  yet  been  so  atupid  as  to  write  enlramxl  Why  have 
Oiey  changed  disattre  into  diaatier,  and  yet  written  disaslroui,  and  not  disaateroia  7 
The  bet  is,  the  Reviewer  baa  suppoied  a  rule  on  this  anbject,  which  doea  not  exist, 
namely,  tbat  if  a  word  ends  in  er,  and  has  a  fbrmaUve^  the  «  must  enter  inio  the 
formative." 

These  are  the  Jane  Reviewer's  own  words.  Is,  then,  mon*fer  really  de- 
riTed  from  the  French  monttret  It  certwnly  is.  But  Webster— who  ia 
sach  a  giant  in  lexicography  to  the  June  Reviewer's  apprehension — ftuls  to 
Bay  so:  and  this  ia  an  etymological  blunder  of  Webster  perhaps  now,  for 
tbe  first  time,  pointed  out  Is  aiter  derived  from  the  French  eatrtf  It 
oertainly  is  not  Yet  Webster,  nnwilling  to  make  "an  exception"  oflhia 
mrA,  eqaivocally  affirms  that  it  is ;  and  this  ia  another  etymological  bltin- 
der  of  Webster,  perhaps  now  for  the  flrst  time  pointed  out  Is  ditatler  de- 
rived &om  the  French  dUcutref  It  oertainly  is  not,  if  Johnson,  Webster, 
and  other  lexict^apbers  are  autiiorities  in  the  oase.     T<t  tbe  June  Re- 
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Viewer  boldly  uyB  it  ts  bo  derived ;  koA  thos,  without  the  fllighteat  compunc- 
tion, contradicts  the  "  eminent  man"  wboBe  cause  he  has  wpouBed.  Ib 
iwwMier  deriTed  from  the  French  MonJM*  The  June  Reviewer  Bays  it  is; 
but  be  was  imprudent  in  promulgating  his  discOTery  withoat  first  securing 
a  patent  for  it  This,'  bis  achievement  in  etymologj,  re«emM«i.that  of  Le 
VerHer  in  astronomj ;  indeed,  the  only  diSereQce  between  the  two  is,  Uiat 
wbereas  the  astronomer  said  the  planet  was  fA«r«,  and^^TuJ  it,  the  etymo- 
logist (for  June]  B^d  the  word  was  there,  but  ianHjvuA  it.  Probably  those 
"  Bcbool-boys"  could  tell  tbe  June  Reviewer  not  only  that  there  is  no  such 
word  as  viwdrt  in  tbe  E^acb  language,  but  that  even  tbe  w  of  t})e  French 
alphabet,  like  some  Latin  vocatives,  is  "uantinf'."  [Such  ignorance  on  tbe 
part  of  one  attempting  to  write  a  philological  critJeism,  is  iacooceivable. 
In  &ct,  this  "point"  is  so  absurd,  tliat  tbe  H3.  w«a  inquired  for,  in  the 
charitable  hope  that  the  June  Reviewer  might  be  exouerated,  on  the  plea  of 
miBprinting;  but  unfbrtunately,  there  the  WOTds  stand,  in  plain,  unmistak- 
able, ooudemning  cbirograpby,  "duiutre,  voJidre."  Think,  then,  of  the  au- 
dacity of  the  June  Reviewer,  in  prating  of  the  March  Reviewer's  "ignorance," 
"temerity"  "impertinence,"  "subterfuges,"  "facility  of  evasion,"  "tailing 
urs  upon  himself,"  etc,  etc.  Vide  Dbm.  Rev.  for  June.]  Hai  tbe  March 
Reviewer  "  tuppoted  a  rule  which  does  not  exist ;  namely,  that  if  a  word  ends 
in  «r'  and  has  a  formative,  the  e  must  enter  into  the  formative  V  lliere 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  "  a  rule ;"  bat,  so 
&r  as  vtaye  is  authority,  let  the  June  Beviewer  consider  the  following  of&eta 
to  his  own  citations : 

tecnder,  vcTulrotu, 

montter^  mojatrmu, 

f  duaiter,  duattrvut, 

mtvr,  mtranca; 

namely: 

danger,  dangeroiu,  j  utter,  vtt^emee, 

murdtr,  tnurderoui,  I  fwrther,       furthtrartfie, 

ilander,  §lajidero»t,  'Hlf^'i  tafferimM, 

prater,  proepenruM,  \  temper,         UmpmWKe; 

and  so  fbrtb.    Then,  for  ioBtances  generally,  vith  terminationB  differing 

firom  the  June  Reviewer's  examples,  see 

Jiotter,        ing,        ed,        w.  tvffef,-       tng,        ed,       ar. 

pilfer,  "  '"  "  blunder,      "  "  " 

tToatler,       "  "         "  miuter,       "  "  " 

utter,  "  "  "  whimper     "  " 

tamper,        "  "  "  filter,  "  " 

and  so  forth ;  to  which  add  chfaraeier,  oharaeteritl^  and  as  many  more 
words  as  may  be  needed  to  establish  a  rule  ^unst  what  Webster  terms 
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■'  neoe8SU7  exceplJoua."  The  June  BeTiawer  defeodi  Webster^  rvtaiiuiig 
the  original  termiDation  of  oyw,  by  wff ing,  "  Uiifl  wia  so  purely  a  foreign 
word,  tiiAt  the  change  to  «r  would  not  hkve  been  jostifikble."  What  does 
this  mun  f  Wm  not  erery  <Hie  of  the  adopted  words  "  originally  ending  in 
r«"  a  foreign  word  I  Bat  "furefy  foreigut"  Can  one  foreign  WMd  be  toMV 
foreign  than  another  foreign  word  ? 

VIL  The  June  Iteviewer  thinks  that  Webat«'8  spelling  dittU,  "  dutiU," 
beoanse  the  derivatives  require  the  doable  2,  doee  not  render  analt^cally  io- 
diapensable  the  Bpelliag  of  btgin  with  a  doable  n,  although  its  derivaiivM 
require  double  n.    His  opinion  will  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

VIIL  The  June  Reviewer  ihinka  that  Webster  "  established  a  geaiuiw  re- 
form" when  he  changed  fmiettM,  the  verb,  to  praetiet ;  beoanse  "pereeng 
were  often  puzzled  to  reooUeot  between  the  wb  and  the  noun,  which  oi^ht 
to  have  the  e  and  which  the  §."  This  nay  be  a  good  reason.  It  certainly 
baa  tbe  proverbial  merit  of  a  good  rule  :  it  "  works  both  ways."  It  proves 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  noun  just  as  much  as  it  proves  the  neceaaty  of 
altering  the  verb.    In  short,  it  proves  too  much. 

Tbe  June  Beviewer  forgetB  to  say  why  Webster,  after  changing  enrol  to 
efMvit "  in  order  to  seoure  Che  pronunoiation,"  &iled  to  change  eon^roi^  paltvl, 
etc.,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  matter  of  drouA, 
tim,  meloMea,  eotamporary  and  Mght,  the  June  Reviewer  retLffirms  Webster's 
poatioDS.  It  suffleee  for  him  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  "great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephemans."  SethinksjiW  is  preferable  to  pJ^ufi^  because  tbe  fonn«t 
termination  has  but  two  sounds,  while  the  latter  has  Bve :  an  admirable  rea> 
son,  no  doubt ;  but  why  confine  it  to  plongh,  when  iough,  tlov^lt,  etc.,  are 
in  the  same  predicament  1  He  says,  besides,  that  by  spelling  plow,  "  we  grt 
rid  of  two  superfluous  letters,"  wtuch  is  perhaps  true ;  but  tbe  sune  "  rid* 
dance"  would  ensue  by  spelling  hnoa,  no  ;  tough,  tiff;  etc.  He  says,  also, 
that  saving  those  two  letters  "  is  an  economical  change."  What  does  tluA 
mean?  eeotiomieal  (oibognpbj  I 

Tbe  June  Reviewer  may  complain  that  this  brief  article  is  not  a  full  reply 
to  his  communication.  But  if  he  wished  all  he  said  to  be  answered,  he 
should  have  said  less,  and  said  it  more  to  the  purpi^se.  Rambling  disserta- 
tions on  matters  and  things  in  general,  especially  when  disfigured  by  persoa- 
alitiee,  are  vei;  apt  to  lecdve  less  connderation  than  their  authors  antici- 
pate. 


The  June  Reviewer's  peroration  in  glorification  of  Webster  isin  the  florid 
style.  Some  of  the  feaUiers  that  promoted  that  flight  may  be  raffled  by  the 
following  quotation  ttoai  a  highly  distinguished  authorify,  which  is  not  likely 
t«  be  qnestioned  by  educated  men  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic : 

"  We  had  seen  Dr.  Webster's  work  so  higfaly  praised  that  we  were  led  to 
orm  high  expectations  of  its  merit.    These  expectations  have,  in  a  great 
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mauore^  ban  dls^tpointad.  We  giTe  the  mthor  oroffit  fbr  great  indiutrj', 
some  of  vbich  Ib  not  nnsoccessfdlly  directed.  Ha  hu  added  mxaj  vords 
and  corrKted  wxaj  errors,  eapecdsllj  in  twins  relating  to  natural  hiatory 
and  other  branches  of  modem  science.  Bat  the  general  e  zecntion  of  his 
yntk  is  poor  enoogh.  It  contains,  indeed,  the  words  in  co  mmon  nse,  with 
their  onUnarj  acceptations,  but  oonTOTS  do  laminoas  or  correct  views  of 
the  orlglii  and  sUnctare  *i  the  laognage.  Indeed,  as  an  attempt  to  give  the 
deritatioo  and  primarj  meaning  of  words,  it  most  be  considered  as  a  d«- 
ddedUlnre;  and  la,  throtighont,««tdttetad<mpwTaraa  and  erroneous  prin- 
dples.  The  mere  pentsal  of  his  pre&oe  ia  sufBdNit  to  show  that  he  is  bat 
slenderlj  qnaliflod  for  the  nndcrtakiiig.  There  is  ervTwhere  a  great  parade 
of  amditioii  and  a  great  lack  of  knowledge ;  in  short,  we  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  hare  witneesed  in  Uie  same  compass  a  greater  number  of  crudities 
and  eiTors,  or  more  pains  taken  to  so  little  purpose.  In  his  sketch  or  lan- 
guages, he  describes  Basque  as  a  pure  dialect  of  the  old  Cellio ;  it  is  oeitber 
dlied  to  the  Cdtic  nor  to  anjr  other  European  ftmilf  of  toDgue&  He 
states  ftartiier  that  he  '  has  no  particalsr  knowledge  of  tike  Norwegian,  Ice- 
laodio,  and  the  dialects  or  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland,  further  than 
that  the;  belong  to  the  Gothic  ot  Teutonic  funilj.'  Gould  a  man  who  pro- 
ftases  to  bare  spent  bal^  his  life  in  compering  laognages  he  ^^rant  that 
loelani^  ia  the  Tennablepormt  of  the  whole  Scandtnavian  tribe^  and  con- 
sequently of  flrstrato  Imp^rtanoe  In  tndng  the  or%tat  (rf  words  T  He  dls- 
corers  thst  the  prefix  a  in  attate,  tuAanttd,  etc.,  Is  fbrmed  from  the  Ang^ 
SazoB  ge,  with  which  it  has  not  the  smidlest  connection  ;  and,  moreoTer, 
tliat  the  same  particle,  gt,  ia  retained  in  the  Dani^  and  in  tome  Oerman  and 
Dutch  wends.  It  Is  noforiously  of  the  most  eztenoTe  use  in  Dutch  and 
German ;  and  the  reiy  few  Danish  words  in  which  It  occurs  are,  one  and 
all,  borrowed  Grom  the  Lower  Saxon.  With  eqnal  felicity,  he  asserta  that 
the  prefix  &«  is  of  exteaslTe  use  in  Danish  and  Swedish.  Just  as  much  ss 
ht/p«r  and  peri  are  in  Latin ;  be,  like  jr^  is  in  those  two  languages  a  borrowed 
partlde,  and  from  the  same  quarter.  He  thinks  the  negative  prefix  o  in 
Swe^eb  is  prtibablv  s  conbaoted  word,  being  unable  to  perceive  its  identic 
with  tike  Oerman  and  English  un.  As  might  be  supposed  from  theee  aped- 
mens,  Dr.  Webster's  appllcstion  of  the  northern  tongues  to  English  etymo- 
logies is  often  erroneoos  and  perverse  enoogh ;  it  is,  however,  npon  the 
whole,  better  thsn  we.  should  have  anticipsted  ttom  one  so  alenderiy 
scgnainted  with  their  structure  sad  peculiarities.  He  has  taken  great  pains 
in  collecting  and  comparing  synonymes  from  different  languages,  and  is 
oltea  snffldently  hsppy  In  the  explanation  of  individual  terms.  Bat  the 
ambitioas  attempt  to  develop  the  radicd  import  of  words  was  an  under- 
tsking  tir  beyond  his  strength  and  acquirements.  In  nineteen  instances 
out  of  twenty,  his  cxplanatdons  are  founded  on  a  mere  jwtjfio  prtn«^it,  and 
frequently  they  are  too  Indicrous  to  deserve  a  serious  refutation.  Our 
readers  may  judge  of  them  by  the  Mowing  example : 
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We  feu  the  Doctor  bad  forgotten  the  &ble  of  the  b>^  ted  the  tnreller 
when  he  peaoed  the  abore  choice  sentence. 

"  The  main  feature  of  the  Doctor's  wra'k,  and  the  point  on  which  he  eri- 
dentlj  moat  prides  bimael^  is  a  Iab<ffioaa  parallel  between  Hebrew,  with  its 
kindred  dialecte,  and  those  European  hmguages  ftom  which  Englirii  is  d»- 
riTed.  Weberitatenottosay  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  attempt 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  two  classes  so  totally  nnlilce  in  their  com- 
ponent elements  as  well  as  their  entire  mechanism  and  grammatical  strho- 
ture.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  certain  number  of  verbal  reaemblances;  which, 
when  carefully  examined,  generally  prore  more'  apparent  than  reaL  It  is 
seldom  that  an  afBnity  can  he  proved,  and  when  a  remote  one  does  exist, 
the  discoveiy  of  it  rarely  throws  any  light  on  {he  origin  or  philosopby  of 
Uoguages  like  ours.  We  will  produce  a  single  example  of  Uie  fiOlacy  of 
trusting  to  resemblances  of  this  sort  In  Matthew  1 : 3,  df  m;.  ,  the  Syriac 
translator  renders  ^hmiae  by  iSlK  [avied  or  avUd  ;)  in  the  modem  Danish 
version  we  find  avlede,  apparently  so  closely  resembling  the  Syriac  term  in 
Bound,  spelling,  and  signification,  that  many  a  smatterer  in  etymology 
would  jump  to  tiie  conclusion  of  a  community  of  origin.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  the  grammatical  inflexions  proves  that  tiiere  is  not  the  smaUest 
affinity  between  the  two.  The  roots  have  just  orte  letter  in  common,  and 
the  apparent  siimlarity  is,  in  fact,  a  proof  of  real  difierence,  being  accident" 
ally  brought  about  in  each  word  by  a  totally  opposite  process  of  inflexion, 
let,  nnskilful  aa  it  would  he  to  idantiff  the  above  words  with  each  other,  it 
would  hardly  be  so  bad  as  deriving  preach  (Lat  praiieo)  from  the  Hebrew 
httrah,  to  bless ;  or  mtahUth,  (Lat  ttoN  !)  from  yattaii ;  which  Dr.  Webster 
does  withoutthe  smallest  symptom  of  remorse^  or  apparent  suspicion  of  the 
absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  thing.  These  specimens  may  make  ns 
thankful  Uiat  the  Doctor^s  >  Synopsis  of  the  Principal  Uncoraponnded  Words 
in  jtwnty  Languages' is  *  not  published — and  perhaps  never  will  be.'  It 
would  certainly  be  a  formidable  addition  to  the  mass  of  etymological  (rash 
already  befiK«  the  world." 
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Sopi-osnia — ud  the  aapposidon  »t  one  time  Hetned  aoplecsuitljr  near  M- 
GUment— thftt  the  American  BerolatiOD  had  been  qnenched  in  the  blood  of 
its  noblest  snd  most  devoted  sapporten;  guppo«ing  that,  after  prodigita  of 
valor  and  months  of  heroic  BQ&ering,  the  "  rebel  forces"  of  tbe  Republic  had 
been  utterly  annihilated  and  cmsbedbythennited  efforts  of 'The  Regulars" 
and  "  Toriea,"  can  maj  question  be  entertvned  of  the  terms  which  the  well- 
paid  pens  of  British  slanderers  would  now  apply  to  such  "  cool  miscreants" 
as  Qeorge  WashiDgtoD ;  such  "  godless  redrrepublican  lerellers"  as  Thomas 
Jefferson;  such  "boarf.  anarchists"  as  John  Hancock;  and  such  "frensied 
faaatics"  as  Patrick  Henrj  t 

And  yet  the  men  would  hare  been  the  same;  their  cause  as  just,  their  im- 
pulse as  holy,  thur  aspirations  aa  pure,  their  martyrdom  as  Bacred,  whethei 
orowned  by  the  accident  of  war  with  Tictory,  or  scoHi^d  and  branded  by 
defbat. 

It  bectHDeaua,  therefore,  to  scmtinice  most  jealously,  befbre  accepting  the 
statement  of  British  writeiv  with  regard  to  a  country  which  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  struggle  Dnsaceessfully  and  yet  unireariedly  against  a  despot- 
ism far  worse  and  more  implacable  than  the  broad  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ever 
permitted  to  reach  our  shores.  For,  if  America  had  been  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Liverpool,  it  does  not  require  the  second  sight  of  a  "  seventh  eon's 
seventh  son"  to  predict  that  the  War  of  Independenca  would  have  bad  a 
more  bloodjrif  not  wbolly, different  tomination. 

With  this  reflection  we  arose  from  the  pemsal  of  an  Irish  work,  in  which 
tbe  lives  and  martyrdoms  of  men  as  eminent  by  individual  talent  and  social 
powtioQ  as  any  Bguring  in  the  pages  of  our  own  proud  history  are  fittingly 
and  futhfnlly  recorded.  We  owe  to  Ur.  Savage — himself  an  exile,  and  one 
into  whose  soul  the  iron  of  British  tyranny  has  deeply  entered— our  sincere 
acknowledgments  for  the  errors  of  which  he  has  disabused  oar  judgment  • 
our  sincerest  tlianks  for  the  sad  and  yet  resplendent  pageant  which  he  has 
caused  to  pass  before  our  eyes.  We  welcome  his  history  of  the  modem 
politics  and  literature  of  Ireland  as  the  fblflllmeot  of  a  long-felt  need ;  it 
enaUes  us  to  undcratand  a  thoussnd  things  which  seemed  before  incompre- 
hensible enigmas ;  it  bears  the  authoritative  stamp  of  one  who  has  been 
behind  the  scenes,  and  himself  a  participant  in  the  drama ;  it  is  candid  and 
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uuljticil  in  its  crjticiBm,  alike  of  fiienda  and  foes ;  and,  to  Bnm  np  all  its 
merita  in  the  moat  important  one,  it  seeme  to  be  fearleBsl;  and  vehementlj 

TIm  writer  ia  a  rigid  republican — a  ropaldican  of  the  stnitest  sect  and 
most  self-SRcriflcing  creed.  A  Damocrat  of  iMth  the  head  and  heart,  his 
ideas  were  arideatty  fashioned  in  tbe  antique  mould  bj  those  studies,  from 
which  he  was  Onallf  aronsed  to  lift  the  flag  of  Inaarrectioit,  and  nrilce  at 
least  one  testimonial  blow  on  behalf  of  his  oonntrj'a  liberation.  We  most 
keep  these  facta  in  mind,  if  we  would  aocoant  for  the  pawionate  inTeetir« 
and  fiery  Baroaem  with  whioh  he  fteqnently  inlermpta  ttie  ^owmg  eulogy 
which  the  genius  of  Henry  Grattan  or  O'Ooonell  has  extorted  fW>m  his  pen. 
He  pays  measureleas  admiration  to  their  talents ;  bnt  the  halting  tirai^^ 
which  fettered  both  within  the  TJpaa-shade  of  "  oonstitntional  agitation"  ia 
the  object  of  his  nnmitigated  bcottl  His  prindplco — the  prindples  of  the 
"  Xoung  Ireland  par^" — if  redoced  to  a  formula,  might  thus  be  read : 

1st  Ireland  uther  is,  or  is  not,  witiUed  to  be  &«e. 

3d.  Let  those  who  belieTe  she  is  not,  hug  the  fhtter  which  eonflnei^  and 
kiss  the  lash  which  excoriates  them. 

Sd.  Bat  let  sU  who  pretend  to  think  that  their  ooimtiy  is  worthy  of  a 
prouder  destiny,  pursue  that  destiny  to  its  uttermost  and  only  logical  con- 
clusion :  let  them  either  be  wholly  independent  of  EngUsh  roismle  and  cor- 
ruption— absolute  masters  of  their  own  afikirs  and  dtizens  of  a  free  repuUic 
— or  let  them  renounce  their  &ith,  and  teacb  their  stubborn  necks  to  bear 
the  yoke  with  meekness. 

O'GoDnell  frequently  declared  that  "  the  liberty  of  a  nation  was  not  worth 
one  drop  of  blood ;"  Thomas  JefEerson  and  the  &then  of  AmeHcan  liber^ 
thought  otherwise ;  and  Ur.  Savage  and  the  par^  of  which  he  is  now  the 
recognized  historian  belonged  and  belong  to  the  Jeffersonian  aohooL  Hia 
work,  from  beginning  to  end,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  Tindic»liDn  and 
apotheons  of  these  docbines  of  "  physic^  force,"  for  holding  which  the 
"  Young  Irelandefs"  were  denounced  by  O'Ctmnell,  and  excommunicated  by 
O'Oonnell's  subserrient  priests.  The  writer  has  a  faith  in  liberty  which  long 
years  of  exile  and  the  loss  of  property  have  in  no  wise  dimmed ;  his  bdief 
in  human  rights  seems  still  as  ardent  aa  when  he  led  the  armed  peasaatry  ^ 
Waterfbrd  and  Tipperary  along  the  ridges  of  the  Oommermfaa,  swo<^Hiig 
down  occasionally  upon  a  police  bamdE,  or  hirasalng  the  flank  of  the  fbnses 
sent  to  effect  his  capture. 

The  motto  of  his  compoailioQ  is,  that  "History  ia  the  easenoe  of  innumsp- 
able  biofiraphiea ;"  and  can  a  volume  whioh  contains  the  moral  and  ph  jsieal 
daguerreotypes  of  such  men  as  Qrattan,  Wolfe  Tone^  Lord  Bdward  YitMr 
gerald,  Napper  Tandy,  Bagenal  Harvey,  the  brotheca  Emmet,  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, Hamilton  Bowan,  John  Murphy,  William  Putnam  McOabe,  O'ConncU, 
Davis,  Ueagher,  Uitchel,  and  a  host  of  equally  shining  namea,  &il  to  preaent 
<M  with  a  true  pidure  of  the  principles  and  inddents  whioh  actuated  the 
times  in  which  they  moved  T 
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The  immenae  ftmount  or  reading  and  research  so  pletuntif  and  graphi- 
cally coDcentrated  iato  these  pages,  can  oulj  bs  appreciated  by  those  who 
hare  attempted  to  wade  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  respective  eras,  through 
the  floods  of  contradiction  and  misrepreseDlatioa  with  which  the  historians 
of  the  British  goveroment  have  surrounded  and  perplexed  them.  Bora  of 
a  family  in  which  the  love  of  liberty  was  an  heir-loom,  tiu)  grandson  of  a 
promineat  actor  in  the  tragedy  of  '98,  and  himself  a  distinguished  partici- 
pant in  the  last  unsnccessful  attempt  at  Irish  revolution,  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunities heyond  the  averse  for  forming  a  just  opinion  of  the  events  be  un- 
dertakes to  chronicle,  while  his  artistic  education  haa  conferred  on  him  the 
power  of  dashing  ofi;  with  one  bold  stroke,  a  likeness  or  a  group  which 
would  cost  others  an  elaborate  description,  and  yet  fail  to  convey  the  same 
life-like  and  energetic  vitality.  The  foUoiring  tribute  to  his  fidelity  and  ge- 
nius from  the  pen  of  his  eloquent  compatriot  and  fellow-exile,  Tbomas 
Francis  Meagher,  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  man — and  throngh  the  man,  of 
his  book — than  any  we  could  hope  to  convey : 

"Gifled  with  a  quick  intellect.  fljU  of  fancy,  fWl  of  wit,  full  of  heart,  with  a  love 
for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  in  nature,  and  ibe  destiny  of  a  people,  he  was  one  of 
the  brightest  of  that  brilliant  brotherhood  whose  genius  made  Ibem  the  poets,  as 
their  puce  patriotism  would  have  made  the  martjrs  or  the  heroes  of  &  revolution. 
Lute  in  tbo  summer  of  '4S  he  might  have  been  seen  in  the  COQuneragbs,  an  armed 
outlaw,  banding  tho  peasantry  of  Waterford  and  Tipporery  against  the  foreign 
ganison  who,  by  sheer  force,  held  their  soil;  whilst  the  same  season,  the  jeai  pro. 
vious,  be  might  have  been  seen  in  the  groat  ball  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Societj,  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  diatioguished  literary  men  and  artists  of  the  Irish  capital, 
receiving  from  his  Excellency,  the  £arl  of  Clarendon,  the  silver  medal  for  tho  best 
painting  in  oil  from  nature."        **•♦•♦ 

"And  now,  with  a  pen  which  tells  as  tmthfiiUy,  and  colors  as  brightlj  as  his 
pencil  in  the  schools  of  the  Dublin  Society,  he  cornea  forward  to  vindicate  the 
calumniated  memorj  of  two  epochs,  the  most  generous  and  chivalrous  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country."  ••♦♦••  "Now  that  Ireland 
appears  insensible  to  the  loftier  auggestionB  of  the  past,  it  is  truly  gracious  and 
.  useful  to  have  these  names  revived,  and  the  story  of  the  gallant  fight  repeated, 
with  the  plot  and  incidentsof  which  they  are  inseparably  woven." 

The  assiduous  care  with  which  he  has  compiled  the  facts  and  statistics  of 
this  history,  is  remarkable.  The  carefulness  of  his  research  may  be  Judged 
from  the  fact,  that  he  has  corrected  many  important  errors  made  by  all  pre- 
ceding historians,  and  added  the  names  of  more  than  fifty  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  which  even  ao  conscientious  a  compiler  as  Dr.  Haddea  had 
entirely  overlooked  and  omitted.  His  picture  of  the  Wexford  campugn  is 
brilliant  and  exciting.  From  the  burning  of  Boolavogue  to  the  last  fierce 
stand  of  the  insurgents  on  Vinegar  Hill,  the  redtal  is  graphic,  and  not  un- 
frequently  eloquent.  The  storming  of  Enois earthy —the  Ttctories  of  Tagh- 
mon,  Tuhbemesring,  New-Boss,  and  Wexford,  are  painted  with  great  freah- 
nesa  of  coloring.  The  criticism  of  the  Insurgent  generals  appears  also  can- 
did and  judidouB,  and  displsys  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  tactjcs  and 
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We  find  ouraelr«8  neceaeariljr  confined  to  &  brief  eztrkct.  AAer  deeoib- 
ing  the  pillage  and  bDming  of  the  villige  of  BooUrosne,  together  irith  its 
cbkpel,  &nd  the  house  of  the  officiating  priest,  b^  the  onnge  jeonuuirf,  or 
"  toriea,"  as  they  would  here  be  called — "Ahl"  ezclaima  the  hUtorian,  "it 
was  not  alone  walls  and  raflere  they  set  in  flames.  It  was  the  fin  of  reroln- 
Uoa  they  kindled,  and  such  a  flame,  too,  as  is  not  jet  extingaisbed  in  the 
rebellious  Irish  heart  The  chapal-faouse  of  Botdavogne  is  stilt  flaming — 
still  crackling  and  flin^ng  np  its  bright  embers  on  the  dark  pages  of  th^ 
year's  history." 

Of  the  events  of '48 — quomm  pan  magna  fait — Mr.  Savage  speaks  with 
an  earnestness  and  clearness  which  at  once  convince  us  of  his  truth.  In 
the  chapter  headed,  "  Daniel  O'Oonnell  and  John  Mitchell,"  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  a  mere  "  agitator"  and  true  patriot  is  forcibly  and  fear- 
lessly displayed.  We  feel  confident  that  veiy  many  of  Mr.  Savage's  condo- 
siona,  and  neu-ly  all  his  sentiments,  will  meet  wilh  the  animadversion  of 
that  class  of  Irishmen  whose  love  of  country  is  subservient  to  the  obedience 
which  they  think  they  owe  their  priests.  At  any  rate,  this  volume  is  the 
broadest  and  boldest  challenge  to  all  the  diaciplea  of  "  moral  forcfi"  and 
"  conciliation,"  to  come  forward  and  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 
coodemaed  as  false  professors,  empty  blusterers,  and  place-hunting  brag- 
garts, and,  uolesB  the  organs  of  the  "  Old  Ireland  party,"  very  shortly  put 
in  a  plea,  they  must  be  judged  and  sentenced  in  default.  We  shall  con- 
clude a  notice  which  has  already  extended  beyond  the  limits  we  cniginally 
designed  for  it,  by  an  extract  from  the  summary  of  the  chqjter  just  before 
alluded  to.  "  Between  O'Connell  and  Uitcbet,"  Bays  the  historian,  after  a 
thorough  and  elaborate  analysis  of  their  characters,  "  there  is  even  a 
greater  difference  than  that  which  I  have  instanced  in  my  comparison  be- 
tween Qrattui  uid  Wolfe  Tone,  inasmuch  as,  that  while  Mitchel  renewed 
the  purposes  of  Tone,  O'Connell  was  far  behind  Orattan.  Grattan  incited 
an  army  of  over  100,000  men  with  weapons  in  their  hands.  He  would  have 
used  them  for  his  purpose,  though  not  for  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England.  O'Connell,  for  his  purpose,  was  utterly  opposed  to  force.  To 
him  liberty  was  not  worth  the  powder — nothing  when  weighed  against  the 
"  villainous  saltpetre."  Of  Meagher,  whose  "  bright,  musical  thoughts  cir- 
cled round  his  fallen  country  as  spring  birds  round  a  ruin,"  we  have  a  pic- 
ture which  not  only  Irishmen  but  Americana  will  be  proud  to  recognize  as 
the  glowing  portrait  of  a  friend.  A  loving  tribute  is  also  paid  to  tke  me- 
mory of  the  late  Thomas  Devin  Reilly,  whose  former  connection  with  the 
DxMOCBATio  Review,  aud  the  stru|sles  of  the  Demota^o  P*'^)  entitle  him 
to  peculiar  consideration. 

The  principal  censure  to  which  Mr.  Savage's  book  is  obnoxious  is  that  of 
beiag  "  overwritten."  The  failure  of  the  "  Young  Ireland"  party,  to  which 
he  belonged,  was  owing  to  an  entire  absence  of  discretion,  and  with  all  their 
incontestable  nlor,  the  having  of  Jack  Falstaff's  "better  part"  of  that 
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qutlitf  would  hkve  been  no  loss  to  them.  They  Uck«d  coolness  of  purpose, 
and  judgment.  Fierj  patriots— tfaej  were  poor  reTolutionista.  They  could 
Btorro  ui  enemf 's  bRltety,  but  no  two  of  the  stonoing  partj'  were  of  the 
same  mind  as  to  its  use  afto:  tbaj  had  It  Ilie  same  faults  are  obserrable 
in  this  record.  They  are  &nlt9,  howover,  only  of  style.  The  words,  too, 
often  carry  the  subject  into  a  dangerous  proximity  with  bombast.  The 
subject  itself)  however,  and  our  dooere  sympathy  with  it,  disarm  us  of  our 
critical  knife,  and  we  forgive  these  flond  excrescences,  which  had  been,  in- 
deed, better  omitted,  but  which  we  can  afford  to  let  slip  without  Injury  to 
our  confidence.  Apart  from  mere  style,  the  hook  is  very  vataable,  and  we 
are  quite  of  the  author's  way  of  tliinldng,  as  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
"  Toung  freland"  par^.  As  &r  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  the  only  ho- 
nest and  patriolio  party  in  that  bland,  and  had  it  but  the  coolness  of  a 
Yankee  bead  to  guide  the  warm  valor  and  generous  impulses  of  Its  Irish 
heart,  its  history  would  not  be  left  to  the  pen  of  the  exile,  nor  its  trlutnphs 
confined  to  the  sad  victories  of  true  hearts  broken. 
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BOOKS  AND  THEm  IKFLUENOES. 


of  in«±tbf  nunj  booki  then  iB  no  end-" 

ta  thM  Um  In  Oil  Immeuiinble  frolh-ouu  -rt  nime  Llten- 
tnter— CiM.Ti.ii. 

In  tho  name  of  the  Skljph  Omw,  or,  if  jon  prefer  it,  Pi^  Oregwy — 
both  great  book-demoliBhers  in  their  Aty — what  veiy  great  amouat  of  good 
have  books  effected  in  the  world,  after  allf  or  in  whst  waj  have  they  helped 
the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind  that  they  should  beheld  in  such  esteemf 
We  are  disposed  to  press  this  question,  being  somewiiat  aggravated — to 
speak  precisely — bj  the  conventions  and  consent  of  writers  in  general  who 
praise  at  such  a  rate  the  habit  of  reading  and  the  literary  tastes.  We  are 
somewhat  aweary  of  their  chorns,  and  can  very  well  understand  the  mind  <tf 
that  old  Athenian  who  got  Axistides  to  pnt  his  own  name  on  the  shelL  It 
was  certainly  trying  to  listen  to  that  eternal  epithet  in  conTersation,  aad  the 
herd-ahell  had  probably  some  sound  reason  for  tUnking  it  improper.  We 
have  only  one  side  of  that  story.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  common  ideas 
aboQt  books  are  all  wrong,  and  also  that  it  is  not  good  to  b«  always  keeping 
the  roadway  with  the  rest.  A  questioning  vigilance  may  be  the  price  of  in- 
tellectual as  well  aa  political  liberty ;  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  so  full  of 
liber^-poles,  every  man  ia  free  to  ventilate  his  particular  hereey.  Ours, 
however,  is  good  enough  to  be  an  orthodoxy — as  we  hope  the  reader  will 
adn^t,  by  and  by. 

In  the  present  stage,  then,  of  the  world's  Uterary  and  critical  debate,  we 
wish  to  pause  and  inquire  whereabouts  we  are,  (aa  Daniel  Webster  said,  in 
his  speech  against  Hayne;  though  it  may  be  obserred  that  this  exordium 
was  first  used  by  the  gladiatorial  William  Pitt  the  elder;)  we  would  look  at 
the  sun  and  take  our  bearings — that  is,  find  out  what  the  book-influencea 
really  are.  If  we  seem  to  disparage  book-knowledge,  the  belles-lettres,  and  so 
forth,  it  is  not  that  we  do  not  think  highly  of  the  intellect  and  its  powers — 
not  that  we  love  literature  less ;  but  that  we  love  the  mind  more. 

We  repeat,  what  has  the  world  benefited  by  the  multiplication  of  books? 
In  a  moral  sense,  little  or  nothiog.  Sir  James  Siackintoah,  to  say  nothing 
of  Carlyle,  speaks  a  truth  recognized  by  every  one  who  looks  about  him  in 
the  world,  when  he  says  that  no  discoveries  have  been  made  in  morals,  and 
th^  have  undergone  no  real  improvement  in  the  progress  of  ages.  Christ- 
iani^has  not  removed  the  vices  of  man's  nature,  GonvenUons  and  appear- 
ances are  more  strictly  and  cautiously  observed ;  but  the  modem  boa-con- 
strictor is,  sAer  all,  only  the  old  original  sea-serpent — "  with  a  diffbrenee." 
This  part  of  the  argument,  however,  is  not  in  our  purpose,  and  we  gladly 
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dismiss  it  We  conSne  the  qaesUon  to  the  intellect,  beUeving  thst  from  the 
grovtb  and  grest  incretse  of  printed  rostter  hts  resnlted  t,  certain  medio- 
critj  of  the  mind— thftt  the  latter  is  enerrated,  so  to  speak,  bf  the  prognas 
of  literarj  luxury. 

We  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mind  pot  forth  its  finest  and  Btrongeet 
powers  long  before  the  printing  era  and  when  rolls  and  Tolumes  (dielin- 
gnished  from  books)  were  few.  And  first  as  regards  the  sciences.  The  grand 
discover;  of  CopemicaB  was  made  withoot  the  help  of  books— Just  aa  the 
art  of  printing  began  to  be  known.  But  we  can  go  back  to  the  Qreek 
thinkers  and  sliow  bow  Anaxagoras,  Aristarohns  of  Samoa  and  Plato  tat^t 
our  great  eosmical  truths  two  thousand  years  before.  Columbus  found  out 
a  new  world.  But  he  was  urged  by  the  conjecture  of  the  Bishop  of  Cambray 
— to  say  nothing  of  tbe  Iceland  sagas — while  all  those  hints  and  intimations 
were  anticipated  by  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Strabo,  and  othera.  In  the  domains 
of  natural  philosophy  Aristotle  was  the  preonrsor  of  Humboldt  with  a  br 
grander  and  more  soaring  intellect,  Faraday  and  the  modem  experi- 
mentalists show  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  metallic — that  it  contains,  in  &ct, 
tbe  prindple  of  the  material  world.  The  Greeks  felt  their  minds  glow  orer 
similar  speculations.  Some  thought  Moisture  was  the  element  of  all  things 
— others  said,  Water;  others,  Fire.  It  is  in  the  empirical  and  exact  sciences 
that  the  modems  are  most  independent  of  those  who  went  before  them- 
Bnt  their  ideas,  as  Humboldt  obserres,  were  infbnned  by  the  labwB  of  the 
elder  philosophers.  Hipparchus  originated  Star-tables  and  discoreied  tbe 
proceeaion  of  the  Equinoxes.  Ptolemy  measured  the  refraction  of  light,  and 
practical  astronomy  flourished  among  the  Arabs,  as  did  also  the  sdenee  of 
chemistry  which  we  are  elaborating  so  slowly.  Those  Arabs  diacorered 
fiitrie  acid  and  aqua  regia  long  before  the  time  of  Raymund  LuUy,  to  whom 
the  finding  is  attributed ;  and  Boyle,  Barl  of  Orrery,  was  anticipated  by  Posi- 
donius,  tutor  of  Gioero,who  made  a  pltmatarium  for  his  pnpil. 

In  the  domain  of  metaphysics  and  moral  disquisition  our  philosophies 
were  first  enounced  by  the  Qreeks.  The  theories  of  the  Qeiman,  and  part 
of  the  French  ecbool,  may  be  referred,  in  a  general  way,  to  Plato,  while 
those  of  the  English  are  derived  from  Aristotle's  mode.  Plato  said,  there 
were  Innate  ideas.  Aristotle  tanght,  that  our  ideas  come  from  experience 
— the  two  systems  still  diriding  the  world.  When  Bishop  Berkeley  sud, 
there  was  no  matter,  he  knew  Zeno,  Fannenides,  and  others,  said  it  before 
Lim.  As  for  Home  and  the  infidel  school,  they  follow  Zeno,  Epicurus, 
PlotinuB,  and  Fjrrho — exemplars,  also,  more  or  less,  of  Lucretius,  Horace, 
Pope,  Beranger,  Shelley,  and  a  crowd  of  the  poets.  If  La  Harck,  and  the 
aoUior  of  "The  Vestiges,"  and  the  rest,  suppose  they  are  safe  in  their 
originality,  they  mistake :  for  there  was  a  Greek,  Archelous,  who  taught 
that  men  had  rused  themselTCS  from  the  condition  of  animals,  and  the 
small  deer  of  creation. 

Lord  Veruism  occiq)ies,  do  doubt,  a  large  space  within  the  printing 
period.    But  bis  originality  belongs  to  an  antwior  age.    Roger  was  the 
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rul  iDfltountor  Bacon,  who  pndderad  with  nsh  gunpowder,  aod  propbesied 
Bhipa'  pkddies,  nilw*;  cub,  diTing-bella,  rut-leapiag  bridges,  and  other 
faote  of  OUT  time.  After  Roger,  Leonardo  da  Yinci  atill  more  oonfidenUy 
set  forth  the  prmciplea  of  the  New  Organ.  From  the  fortgotng  we  may 
gather  how  the  hoinaii  mind  could  work  out  its  knowledge  of  science  before 
the  age  of  books,  and  with  few  Tolumta.  Bxcelknt  things,  no  doubt,  haje 
been  done  in  our  daj,  Flaneta,  safe^-lamps,  the  ^pliances  of  steam,  the 
chemistry  of  electricity  and  its  uses  have  been  discorered,  and  the  geologic 
hammer  has  struck  oat  a  bve  theory  of  the  earth.  But  these  things  are 
rather  due  to  the  persererance  than  the  power  of  the  intellect,  and  con  not, 
by  any  means,  do  away  ^th  the  mental  supremacy  of  the  Greeks,  or  lessen, 
by  comparison,  that  "  nnrivalled  n^al^  of  thought"  which  crowned  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  gallant  and  resUess  democracies.  We  also  find  that, 
in  the  more  genial  develapments  of  mind,  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the 
arts,  men  seem  to  have  dtme  nobler  thinp  before  the  book  period  than  af- 
ter it.  The  array  of  the  elder  poets  of  the  wcrld,  including  Dante  and 
Chancer,  is  more  imponng  and  splendid  than  that  of  the  moderns,  who 
have  only  Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  keep  &eir  scale  finmi  flying  aloft  and 
kicking  the  beam.  Any  argument  for  the  bards  of  later  times — B<»iie  of 
the  heat  of  whom  have  flourished  within  liTing  memory — may  be  met  by 
another,  setting  forth  the  rast  amount  of  imitatiiHis  and  plagiariasms,  which 
IsaTe  the  latter  so  much  indebted  to  "  those  ancient"  If  the  mythologies 
and  anthologies  of  Greece  were  blotted  frmn  the  poetry  of  our  language  we 
should  be  much  surprised  by  its  sbriTelled  appearance. 

If  thus  the  discoTories  and  graces  of  the  mind  were  originated  long  be- 
fore prin^g  came,  we  are  oonrinced,  that  the  latter  and  the  Incnase  of 
books,  as  surely  hare  had  the  effect  of  in^idring  the  mental  eno^iies. 
Maintaining  ibis  argument  on  a  broad  basis,  we  contend  that  the  spread  of 
the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  world  was  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
the  human  intellect.  Greek  literature  supplanted  and  enfeebled  that  of 
Borne,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  coning  into  the  Christian  Church,  filled  its 
early  and  its  latter  periods  with  theories,  heresies,  and  tyrannies  innumer- 
able. It  was  fortunate  for  the  nations  of  modem  Eur^e  that  they  had 
reached  a  certain  age  and  stage  of  mental  independence,  in  poeby  and  ar- 
chitecture, before  the  inrasion  of  the  classic  manuscripts  had  come  upon 
them  from  the  literati  of  Oonstantjnople,  scattered  westward  before  the 
sdmetar  of  Mohammed  IL  It  was  lacky  they  were  "  dark"  so  long.  After 
the  invasion,  their  poetry  and  arts  begun  by  degrees  to  show  the  evil  infln- 
ences  of  it  In  Italy,  poetry  and  sculpture  lost  all  vigor  of  progress  in  pre- 
sence of  the  classic  models.  Happily,  n<Hie  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  pictures 
bad  escaped  the  tooth  of  old  Sdaa  SaruTo.  Apelles  and  Zouxis  were  names, 
and  nothing  more,  and,  consequently,  the  world  saw  the  Italian  schools  of 
painting  rise  in  splendor  unriTalled,  under  tiie  natire  influences,  religions 
and  social,  of  their  active  democracies.  In  England,  isolated  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  always  shy  of  strangers,  the  influence  of  the  new  literature  bad 
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not  had  dme  to  do  much  mlsehief  when  Bh«ksp«aro  and  his  great  ootempo- 
rariefl  wrote,  sbowbg  the  vernacnlar  gpirit  and  racineaB  which  come  natu- 
rall;  from  the  home  intellect,  and  wbkh  Ohanoer,  Oower,  and  others  bad 
exhibited  Wore.  Ifilton's  great  work,  thongh  colored  with  something  of 
the  daatie  style,  drew  its  inspiration  from  one  of  those  popular  old  mTSte- 
ries  jost  about  to  die  ont  and  be  forgot,  in  RnghukL  He  seiaed  the  Tulgar 
theme  as  it  was  Tsnlshing. 

In  Prauoe,  the  classic  spirit  was  reeeived  more  readilj .  From  that  coan- 
try  it  went,  In  dne  time,  across  the  channel,  "  and  o'er  the  Celtie  roamed 
the  utmost  isles."  Subsequently  to  that  period — saj  the  return  of  Charles 
n.  to  Englai>d— the  mnges  of  that  island  spoke  in  an  dtwod  tone,  pnt^g 
aside  all  tha  lady-love  and  war  of  the  minstrels,  and  the  chivalry  and  en- 
chantment of  the  bards  next  fc^owing  these,  and  fbrming  their  polite  inspi- 
rations on  the  mythologies  and  anthol<^eB  of  Greece  and  Bome.  Chancer, 
Qower,  Piers  Ploughman,  and  the  rest  were  neglected,  and  Stiskspeare 
narrowly  escaped  a  place  in  the  garret  along  with  them.  They  praised  him, 
and  passed  Mm  by,  in  that  age  of  the  Boscommons,  Drydens,  Pitts,  Popes, 
Akensides,  Beatties,  Armstrongs,  Johnsons — alt  singing  in  the  same  Btyle, 
pretty  much  after  the  canons  of  Horace,  and  thinking  Helicon  the  only 
drink  of  your  British  muses.  A  poet  of  Scotland,  and  a  poet  of  Ireland 
were  the  first  to  modulate  more  natural  modes  of  verse,  and  the  wild  winds 
of  the  French  Rerolntion  helped  to  sweep  away  the  fashion  of  a  dead  clas- 
sicism, and  direct  the  minds  of  the  bards  back  to  the  old  home-bom  inspira- 
tions. The  poetry  of  the  British  isles  woald,  at  this  day,  posses  a  far  more 
vigorous  and  varied  character,  and  be  lar  better  worth  the  trouble  the  edi- 
tors and  publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  AtlaoUc  are  now  taking  with  it,  if 
tbe  art  of  printing  had  never  carried  into  them  the  litenture  of  the  ancient 
Greek  people,  or  its  copyists.  We  know  this  from  those  simple  native 
ntterances  first  shaped,  and  circulated  without  the  help  of  type — those  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  songs  and  ballads,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Ramsay, 
Percy,  and  others,  and  suggesting  some  of  the  freshest  and  most  genuine 
lyrics  of  the  modern  school. 

In  the  art  of  architectnre,  also,  we  find  the  unhappy  results  of  the  clsssic 
influences.  The  Qredan  styles  of  that  art  fill  the  civilized  world  witb  stone 
and  IJmber  auacbrontsms,  which,  even  when  most  gracefully  set  forth,  aie 
merely  elegant  incongruities.  Germany,  for  instance — the  learned  land — is 
piebald  with  its  OreedBmB,  Greek  Yalhallas,  Greek  choruses,  Greek  nomen- 
clature, and  Greek  most  things  else.  The  lager-bier  saloons  are  in  tha 
white  styles  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Doris.  Much  the  same  results  appear 
in  Bussia,  England,  and  most  nMions  of  Europe,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Gothic, 
Tentonic,  and  other  forma  Indigenous  to  those  soils.  In  this  matter  of 
architecture,  Hr,  Buskin,  the  English  art-critic,  seems  to  have  just  ideas, 
and  the  true  taste,  being  alt  for  the  time-hoDored  native  growths  and 
bshions  of  things.    As  r^arda  architectoro  in  this  country,  we  are  more 
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excQuble,  pwbapB,  for  our  Greek  imitations  than  onr  neighbors  over  th« 
waj,  seeing  we  have  nothing  indigenous  to  fait  back  upon,  except  the  wig- 
mun,  or  that  pillared  shade  of  the  forest,  "  hish-orerarched  and  echtdng 
mlks  between."  Still,  it  would  seem  fitting  and  in  the  beat  taste  that,  in- 
Bte*d  of  foUowing  the  Earopean  styles  of  pl^'ariam,  we  should  adopt  the 
style  of  the  Earopean  originals — our  own  too — modiBed  in  various  wajs  bj 
the  anggeations  and  requirements  of  this  clime  and  aoil.  Of  all  forma  or 
modes  of  past  driliution  (excluding  the  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  and  so  forth) 
the  classic  touches  us  Northerns  most  coldly.  The  classic  novel  or  story 
— such  as  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  or  "  Letters  from  Palmyra" — (the 
beat  of  the  kind)  doee  not  reach  our  sympathies  like  something  lying  in  the 
line  of  our  ancestries.  Poor  Sir  Walter  Scott  looked  on  tbe  relics  of  classic 
Italy  with  a  heedless  eye.  But  a  wolf-dog,  in  the  porch  of  an  old  castle  of 
the  Apennines  wanned  his  heart,  and  he  caressed  the  Qothio  hound  with 
evident  pleasure.  This  was  human  nature — the  nature  of  us  all ;  and  in 
discBrding  or  neglecting  the  Gothic  and  HedinTtl  styles  of  building,  in  onr 
public  and  private  edifices,  we  deny  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  the  warmth, 
grace,  and  poetry  of  architecture. 

Having  thoH  seen  how  the  older  infloenoes  of  transmitted  literature  have  been 
able  to  damage  tbe freedevelopmenta  of  man's  mind,  we  would  now  consider 
how  the  shoals  of  printed  books  operate  all  about  us  in  tfaepreaeutday ;  con- 
vinced that  they  are  nafavorable  to  an;  growth  of  great  minds,  or  to  the  ro- 
bustness of  the  intelleot  in  genaraL  The  mind  does  not  live  by  books  alone,  or 
by  the  information  hived,  auy  more  than  the  body  lives  by  food  alone.  This 
Ust  needs  exercise  and  repose;  and  the  mind  requires  to  Ibink,  and  odd  as 
some  may  think  tt,  to  sleep.  To  sleep— perchance  to  dream  t  No  doubt,  to 
droam.  The  mind  needs  its  sleep  and  its  dreams,  and  it  is  only  all  the 
worse  for  it  when  circumstances  tend  to  defraud  it  of  these.  The  rapidity 
with  which  books  come  flying  all  abroad,  makes  literary  or  scientific  think- 
ing a  work  of  difficaUy.  We  bolt  our  ment^  aliment ;  and  Hie  hasty  and 
imperfect  process  of  digestion  brings  very  Utile  intellectual  vigor  along  with 
it  People  in  general  are  disposed  to  praise  the  habit  of  reading.  Lady 
Hary  Wortley  Uontagn,  amongothers,  recommends  itas  a  delightful  amuse- 
ment No  doubt  it  answers  very  wcl!  for  those  pettiooateries  in  which  indivi- 
duals have,  as  Addison  used  to  say,  tender  hearts  and  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
And',  indeed,  reepeoUnga  certain  class  of  our  people,  also,  we  would  ooncede 
that  it  is  better  they  should  employ  thdr  vacant  moments  in  reading  than  in 
,  dram-drinking,  saloon-fighiing,  or  any  other  such  mode  of  expectorating 
thdr  cares  and  unbending  themselves.  Bat  considered  in  connection  with 
the  worthier  eiercisee  of  literature,  tbe  case  is  different  A  habit  of  indis- 
oriminate  reading,  vrithont  thought,  readers  a  man  incapable  of  Growing 
strong  on  his  mental  paboldtn.  Bacon  says  reading  makes  a  full  man.  Bat 
a  fall  man  is  very  often  a  very  ine&ctive  man  ;  witnont  a  strong  power  of 
digestion,  he  tends  to  bigness  of  stomach  and  apoplexy.    £xperienoe  shows 
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botli  negatively  and  poaitiTely,  tbat  very  grast  reading  is  deblUUting.  Sclt- 
edaoated  men,  who  hare  bad  few  books,  generally  ehow  genloe  or  origin- 
ality, of  some  kind  or  otbef.  The  man  of  one  book  ts  proverbial  for  bis 
power;  and  we  know  bow  the  pemsalof  "  one  book"  hie  moulded  the  cha- 
racter of  poets  and  aoldiers,  With  regard  to  very  great  readen  we  find 
tbem,  for  Uie  most  part  barren.  Magliabecchi,  Keuofanti,  Poraon,  and  other 
groat  book-worms,  whom  the  reader  will  remember,  did  little  or  nothing. 
Tom  Moore,  who  read  and  disooBsed  every  thing,  ehowa  aoarcely  a  profound 
or  Bolid  thooght  ia  all  his  flimsy  memoirs.  Kogen,  tJie  poet  and  banker, 
who  fed  hiraself  on  books  and  criticism  for  seventy  ^ears,  was  only  a  feeble 
and  talkatiTe  gosap,  M  his  "  Table  Talk"  proves.  We  knew  an  amazing  old 
pnndit  whose  knowledge  of  facta  seemed  wbardy.  He  knew  the  secret 
Em-opean  gossip  of  three  generations.  He  was  a  man  of  ten  thousand — ten 
thonaaud  of  brick,  without  any  mortar.  He  had  no  thongbts  on  any  thing. 
There  is  a  certain  fallnese,  which,  liketfiat  of  Falstaff,  will  undo  a  man. 

In  the  present  stat«  of  things,  hpwever,  no  one  gets  foil  on  hia  feed ;  It 
mna  through  him  with  too  much  »elocity.  Literature  now-a-days  is  so  easy 
that  be  who  mna  may  read ;  and  he  does  so ;  he  reads  running — sometimes 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  For  there  ia  a  rmlway  order  of  mental 
aliment.  And  on  some  of  oor  railroads,  by  the  by,  Srelinoonrt  and  Dodd 
ahoold  be  provided,  in  the  benevolent  octavo  shape,  for  unners  who  may  he 
"  short  token."  A  word  to  the  wise.  But,  we  repeat — the  throng  and 
celerity  of  the  bo«k-making  butin^es  amongst  us,  are  things  to  wonder  at 
The  press  groaas,  night  uid  day,  in  the  throes  of  partniition.  Biiq^pbies 
of  people  w  written  before  tbey  are,dead.  Uvea  of  men  who  have  made 
money  ai«  manufactured;  anto-biogr^ihies  also— chiefly  in  self-defense 
ogainetHterary  Wehc-wolveaandsooodal-mongers;  compilations  on  the  sub* 
jeots  of  historic  men  and  picturesque  women  are  made;  they  are  made 
agtun ;  and,  once  more,  with  iUnstraUons  ;  a  man  with  a  drawer  of  old  en- 
gravings aays,  "  Indite  me  some  reading  matter  for  tLeee" — and  it  is  done ; 
eleven  persons  colteot  their  newspaper  paragraphs  and  magazine  verses  into 
a  fasciole,  and  present  them  with  good  wiahea  and  a  taking  title;  others 
call  by-gone  matter  from  periodicals,  and  galvanize  it  with  praise;  corre- 
spondeate  of  jonmals  lump  theff  old  letters  and  print  them  again  ;  bards  put 
forth  imitations — chiefly  of  Tennyson,  Bailey,  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Bobinson ;  to  indnstrious  proser  will^ther  the  writen  of  all  aorte,  past  and 
present,  into  a  book — male  and  female  gathers  he  them— and  the  speonlation 
ia  a  shrewd  one,  putting  all  the  personal  ranitiee  on  the  ?ui  tvee,  and  interest- 
ing them;  till  Bomebody  else  in  the  same  line  oomeaandfostlgates  the  whole 
airanjcement,  like  an  avenger ;  novels  and  tales  pour  forth  with  the  general 
sparkling  of  those  anarithmio  waves  of  the  Greek  poet— the  writers  beiog 
mosUy  ladies,  who  beat  Scott,  and  rival  Dumas  in  fleetness  of  compojdtion  ; 
men  rush  in,  too,  where  the  angels  don't  fear  to  tread,  and  vainly  try  to  com- 
pete with  tbeae  in  the  atory-teUlng  line ;  while  leotnren— those  birds  f- 
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UioerTft— (no  offense,  gtutlemenl)  go  about  at  night  to  improve  theatn^ 
hoors  of  the  pablio,  and  give  intellectual  nutriment  in  even  smaUer  and 
lighter  moDthfolB  tbui  thoee  of  printed  books. 

Fire  in  enoh  eye,  and  papers  in  each  h«id, 
They  rave,  recite  and  maddsn  round  tlie  luid. 
The  Wnpttta-rii  of  the  Btreet-ooraen  sell  every  one  a  wind— like  Moommo- 
dating  Lapland  witchea— aod  give  Ufe  to  the  vrhole  eaergetio  eystem. 

The  effect  of  all  this  pell-meU  haste 'ia  to  lower  the  tone  of  our  litentorf 
which,  necessarily  Bviting  iteelf  to  ciroaruBtanoes,  rnna  greatly  on  Boiiace 
themes,  facta,  mannerB,  personalitiea,  pedestrian  Epeonlation,  and  the  flying 
opinions  of  crowds  bearibg  on  the  common  onrrent  of  events — a  gostipiog 
kind  of  activity,  which  is  tott  mnoh  the  echo  of  another,  over  the  way.  The 
rapidity  with  which  books  are  ^ut  forth  is  a  caution — not  heeded,  however. 
Except  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  anoh  writers,  no  one  can  be  sure  his  book  ' 
will  be  remembered  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Tolomea  come  out,  are  pnffed, 
critidsed,  run  throagh,  and  lol  another  shoal,  hot-pressed  and  voci&rons, 
comes  demanding  pemaal,  and  pnshtng  Aeir  precursors  from  the  plotfbrm. 
Those  tonch-and-go-tastea  of  the  gay  publh  dtsoonrage  writers— espedally 
those  dependent  on  literature— from  tiie  task  of  oompoaing  with  thonghtand 
care,  compelling  them  to  fall  in  with  the  rapid  fashion  of  things,  in  sdf- 
defoDse.  At  the  same  time  oar  criticism  is  not  calculated  to  mend  matters. 
k  ia  too  good  natnred,  and  lacks  gall.  Critics  treat  writers  as  Hamlet  wonU 
treat  the  pkyera — beyond  their  deserts,  with  what  seems  a  compnncttois 
regard  to  the  bnsiness  interests  which  they  probably  bdieve  to  be  mom 
involved  in  the  matter  than  those  of  the  intellect.  This  l«nien<7  woAs 
onfavorably — encouraging  mediocrity,  and  discouraging  the  beUer  order  oi 
writers,  who  see  the  others  treated  nearly  as  handsomely  as  themsalrss.  A 
flogging  has  always  a  wholeeome  effect  in  school ;  it  deepens  the  cnrrent  of 
the  feelings;  and  schools  (rithoutseverity  turn  oat  minds  without  disoipKoe. 
A  grand  castigation  of  another  wonderfully  rouses  and  pleases  the  ren. 
and  also  warns  and  teaohea  them.  It  does  good  in  every  way ;  and  the 
beaten  man  pulls  up  very  soon,  and  looks  as  well  as  ever. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  those  wild  charges  of  our  "  Light  (book)  BrigadeB," 
on  the  general  mind — working  unfavorably  on  both  writers  and  r«adera,  in 
a  vicions  circle.  On  the  higher  order  of  intellects  the  mnltipKcation  ct 
books  is  not  less  damaging.  Plato,  in  his  own  day  of  small  libraries,  was  (rf 
opinion  that  the  increase  of  parchmenta,  and  other  membranes,  was  itynr- 
^ons  to  science  and  philosophy,  seeing  that  men  received  resnlta  eliminated 
by  others,  instead  of  themselves  w(»'kjng  for  them^took  signs  br  &cta. 
The  Greek  habit  of  learning  oraUy- in  a  great  measure — making  the  mind 
attentive  and  tenacious,  created  a  mnscularity,  so  to  speak,  and  lore  of  ex- 
ercise in  it;  a  consequence  of  which  was  a  pleaanra  in  high  and  subtle 
•peculation.  The  modem  men  of  sdence  and  philosophers  bring  no  sach 
Athletic  minds  to  the  stndy  of  things.    I^ey  aocept  the  conelnaiaos  of 
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otherB,  And  begin  to  isTeBtigkte  wbeie  these  have  left  off.  Elder  thinkeTS, 
who  began  at  the  b^iDolag,  and  carried  vith  them  the  figor  and  interest  or 
the  couTBe,  were  lar  better  fitted  to  press  forward  to  new  condoaions. 
The  modems,  with  leu  mental  &tigue  are  leas  Tigorous  of  conception  than 
their  precuraors;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  literary  noises  and  annonnce- 
ments  distract  the  attention  of  men  of  science,  and  prevent  the  peroistence 
necessarj  to  great  things.  Hence  it  is,  that  later  intellecte  have  almost 
generallj  turned  &om  the  exercise  gronnds  of  loftj  Epeculalion,  and  settled 
on  those  of  empbridam.  Men  in  the  arm-chairs  of  science  deprecate  an;  more 
of  the  high-flfiog  Greek  theory,  or  the  funamble  work  of  the  scholastic 
times,  and  refer  you  to  Bacon.  Tbie  may  be  leso  a  true  philosophy  than 
a  shortness  of  breath,  or  a  stifihess  of  sinew. 

It  is  objected  that,  with  all  their  subtle  power  of  wit,  those  Greek  theo- 
rists, and  medisavol  alchemists,  were  not  exact  in  their  views,  and  went 
astray  at  times.  But  there  was  truth  in  their  errors.  The  arrow  of  Aces- 
tes,  though  missing  the  mark,  wta  not  vainly  shot.  It  made  a  certain 
blaze  of  light,  and  taught  othero  to  aim  better.  So  with  the  Nous  of  the 
world,  the  astrolc^es,  the  philosophers'  stones,  and  elizira  of  life.  These 
theories  grew  from  what  is  best  and  loftiest  in  this  strangelj-mingled  nature 
of  outs: 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  tbe  night  fi>r  the  morrow; 

The  lODgiQg  for  smnething  afar 
From  the  sphaie  of  our  sorrow. 

And  the  wisdom  of  those  elder  thinkers,  so  AiU  of  guesses  sod  wild  belief^, 
showed,  as  it  were,  the  nebular  nutter  of  truth  which  was,  at  last,  symmc 
tried  into  the  sciences,  as  we  have  them.  Astrology  was  the  parent  of  As- 
tronomy, and  first  taught  Urania  herself  tg  study  the  cbora^um  of  the 
stars.  Those  errors  were  tbe  veetibules  of  truih,  and  we  agree  with  Car- 
lyle  in  thinking  that  wonder  and  enthnsiaem  are  the  vety  natural  accompa- 
niments of  man's  thoughts  on  the  cosmos  and  its  elements. 

With  respect  to  poetry — which  Bacon  calls  tbe  third  part  of  human 
learning — that  habit  of  r^id  and  indiscriminate  reading  is  unfavorable  to 
the  genial  thought  and  mental  culUvation,  without  which  it  con  not  thrive 
amongst  us.  People,  home  on  by  the  fast  current  of  things,  with  minds 
too  much  diverted  for  any  tbiog  like  brooding  or  shaping  thought,  go  a 
shorter  way  to  work  and  adopt  tbe  ideas  and  style  of  them.  Their  intel- 
lects board  out  A  fashionable  sentimeotol  love  of  poetry  is  produced,  but 
not  the  real  thing  itself  Our  shortcomings  in  this  way  are  attributed  to 
onr  commercial  influences.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were  no  wca^e.  But  the 
great  evil  is  imitation,  and  it  is  curioos  enough  to  see  that  it  is  in  poetry 
which  sbonld  come  &om  the  simplest  and  most  impulsive  feelings,  and 
which  should  have  a  certain  marked  style,  with  a  ^e  and  easy  people  like 
this,  that  oar  minds  have  least  vigor,  and  show  the  most  uorepublicon  defer- 
ences.   Out  poetry  does  not  look  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  rough  democracy. 
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It  b&s  tbe  fonna,  if  jle,  ud  aetiUinent  of  a  polighed  and  fafltidions  old  IHcr*- 
ture ;  a  softneBa  and  refinement  vbich  never  bdong,  in  anj  natural  wkj,  to 
S117  thing  like  TOutfa. 

No  good  ever  came  of  imitation,  and  a  respect  for  models.  It  is  a  fallacj 
to  think  tbe  goodness  of  a  model  jnstifles  copying.  "  Nothing  is  good,  I 
Bee,  bnt  with  respect,"  Bays  tbe  admirable  Portia,  and  xery  truly.  The 
phUosopby  and  poetry  of  Greece  were  good  and  glorious  on  her  own 
ground.  Elsewhere,  they  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  What  has 
imitation  of  Greek  sculpture  done  for  modem  artistaf  Left  them  a  good 
way  behind,  making  naked  figures.  What  has  it  done  for  tbe  poets  T  IMa- 
gnsted  them  and  us,  in  the  end,  end  left  us  looldng  to  tbe  ancient  ways. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  in  painting,  of  which  antiqni^  has  left  no  models^  that 
modern  artisUi  have  done  best  Greece  bad  no  models  for  herself  She 
worked  from  nature — from  the  ground  where  she  found  her  loveliest  archi- 
tectural capital,  and  where  her  autocthonoos  grasshopper  sang,  heedless — 
as  an  old  philosopher  used  to  say — of  the  opinions  of  ciiticB,  or  the  rules  of 
art;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Greek  mind  has  never  been  equalled.  We 
have  tried  to  fancy  what  tbe  philosophy,  poetry,  and  arts  of  tbe  world 
would  now  be,  if  that  splendid  republicanism  had  not  been;  and  suppose 
they  would  esist  with  &r  more  genuineness  and  vigor,  in  other  forms  and 
developments,  marked  by  local  diversities  and  full  of  original  impulse. 

As  to  that  imitation  of  Englisb  literotore  wbioh  so  enfeebtea  oars,  the  mat- 
ter might  not  be  so  lamentable,  perhaps,  if  the  models  had  any  thmg  like  fit- 
nem  to  recommend  them.  But  they  are  bad  in  themselves,  even  in  England. 
where  a  hypocritical  order  of  progress  sours  and  lowers  the  natiooal  thongfat 
If  we  regard  the  departmeota  of  imaginative  literature  and  social  philosophy, 
in  that  country,  we  find  that.  In  the  agitations  and  reverberatiooa  of  (he  gre«t 
war,  Godwin,  Porter,  BaddiSe,  Scott,  Banim,  and  other  men,  were  moved  to 
write  with  earnest  fbeling,  and  even  romance.  A  succeeding  generation 
chuged  all  that,  and  men  b^an  to  sneer  and  carp  at  every  thing  about  (bera. 
Scholars  played  with  their  emdition ;  they  stock  a  feather  in  its  hat,  and 
called  it  macarom.  Misty  men  of  letters — finding  what  a  little  way  princi- 
ple could  go,  among  the  shows,  appearances,  and  idolatries  of  the  oligarelTicBl 
world — flong  it  away,  aud  began  to  bit  right  and  1^  A  skirmiffcing  and 
sparkling  kind  of  intellect  became  the  bshion,  to  amuse  its  one  period  ttsc  a 
while,  and  be  utterly  worthless  for  any  other.  Sartor  Carlyle  came  forwvd, 
with  his  great  sneering  metaphors,  crying  O'Clof  sod  vending  a  great  many 
second-hand  notions  of  Ibings  (bnt  good  ones,  neverthel^)  with  a  remarka- 
ble applause.  Then  rose  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  "  Punch ;"  and  then  and 
^nce,  there  hss  been  a  regular  batttu  of  the  Ediamfl  and  snobberies,  like  that  oT 
the  dunces,  in  the  superficial  time  of  Pope  and  the  wits,  and  that  of  the  priests 
and  their  dogmas,  in  the  scoffing  days  of  the  eocyclopcedists.  Bnlwer,  James, 
and  others,  of  tbe  dulls  kind,  have  used  the  more  earnest  style  of  seDtiment, 
bnt  the  satiric  and  sparring-school  is  the  predominant,  and  its  businos  is  with 
the  common-place  and  the  artifidaL 
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or  those  Eagliah  frondean  it  11M7  be  8»d,  they  resemble  the  old  FrcDch 
levellers  wbo  wonld  poll  down,  but  give  do  help  to  baUd  np  ;  they  scoff  tA  the 
ctUb  of  Britieh  society,  bat  do  not  suggest  the  trae  remedy.  Carlyle  seems 
for  brare  natures,  txA  sgainst  social  wrongs ;  he  is  hud  on  red-tapeism,  bnt 
he  shows  do  sympbtby  with  the  people.  He  is  sll  for  a  strong  devil  of  a  man, 
who  will  kick  abams  to  a  grotesque  place,  and  make  every  mortal  work,  work, 
work,  hammer  and  tongs.  His  philosophy  is  that  of  a  sardonic  dominie,  with  t, 
pidiled  rod  for  the  silly  boys.  He  is  for  brigading  and  setUng  men  to  work, 
bat  laugbs  at  the  idea  of  giving  them  liberty.  Such  is  Tom  the  Sham-killer. 
Then,  there  is  Thitckeray,  whose  genios  finds  empathy  among  a  practical 
people  grumbling  over  bets.  He  pteseots  thiogs  as  be  thinks  they  are,  and 
says :  "  That's  yonr  sorL"  His  characters  are  tike  the  portraits  of  a  da- 
gaerreotype  gallery — the  ghastliest  picture^lery  in  the  world.  His  dclioea- 
tious  only  gratiry  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  be  sore,  and  be  confines  him- 
self to  one  artificial  department  of  men  and  women.  He  never  eomes  to  the 
stronger  and  finer  passions  and  emotions ;  and  these,  surdy,  belong  to  human 
nature,  even  in  cities  and  coteries.  Bat  he  works  in  a  little  galle^,  with  lit- 
tle 1^,  and  little  light. 

Dickens  is  the  finest  intellect  of  that  school,  and  though  he  is  Inspired  by 
the  mind  of  his  time  to  describe  the  conventiotial  and  common  phases  of  life, 
in  a  light,  satiric  way— shooting  folly  as  it  flies,  and  catdiing  the  mannen 
living  as  they  rise— it  is  interesting  to  see  how  mach  he  'diffbn  from  the 
"  Punch"  people.  He  finds  that  the  daguerreotyping  is  not  the  tbiog,  and, 
with  a  tioe  sense  of  nature,  gives  va  perfect  characters,  full  of  the  fine  feeling, 
and  others  tonchmg  us  by  their  pathos.  Still  further  to  show,  that  dagoerreo- 
typing  won't  do,  be  goes  for  bis  shadbgs  and  effects  to  the  grotesque — and,  in 
this,  proves  his  genius.  He  gives  the  meanest  things  a  genial  coloring,  and 
sets  forth  the  romance  <A  the  streets.  Dickens  loves  the  people;  but  be  ex- 
pects their  social  regeneration  will  come  throogh  Parliament— emanate  from 
the  strong-hold  of  the  oligarchy.  He  thinks  the  honse  will  be  re-constructed 
from  the  apper  stories. 

Then  tiiere  is  the  other  representative  man — Hacanlay — playing  historic 
seesaw  with  Hame,  "  for  all  oar  goods."  This  writer,  ranked  highest  in  his 
class,  in  England,  and  bought  as  largely  a*  Dickens,  is  k  clever  memoir 
genius.  A  sporkting  essayist,  freah  and  full  from  the  boudoirs,  lumber-rooms, 
and  other  penetralia  of  history  and  literature,  he  has  aspired  to  be  historian. 
Not  content  with  his  fame,  as  the  producer  of  most  excellent  cabinet  pictores, 
he  has  tried  the  broad  historical  oauTas,  and  fails,  beoanse  he  works  on  the  one 
with  the  manner  of  the  other.  With  a  furnished  mind,  and  a  clear,  transpar- 
ent style,  he  can  only  be  conmdered,  after  all,  as  a  model  of  mediocri^. 
Once,  with  a  fair  critical  taste  for  poetry,  he  cultivated  the  mose,  and,  though 
his  judgment  led  him  to  adopt  the  promising  style  of  the  old  English  ballads, 
and  Walter  Scott,  he  showed  his  want  of  the  genuine  inspiration  by  goiog  oS 
for  his  themes  to  the  indistinct  kingly  period  of  Borne,  where  modern  sympa- 
thy conld  hardly  follow  him.    He  saw  how  Hilton,  Scott,  and  others,  proved 
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the  cbann  of  nomenclature  in  Terse,  and  strioging  big  cold,  clanic  oKmes  to- 
gether, in  Tigorona  imitation,  be  becomes  wearisome  and  indittioct.  The 
color  of  Macan]B7'e  history  is  too  mnch  of  the  Whig  partisan  <mler  for  the 
pbiloeophic  reader;  and,  as  for  his  landed  style,  tfaongli  clear,  it  ia  prorok- 
ingly  ebort^pping  and  nnnaered,  remindiog  yon  of  the  gait  of  Cmmmlea  np 
the  cbarch-aisle,  and  tires  oaXy  not  so  soon  as  Gibbon's ;  wliiltt  its  peremptory 
aod,  sometimes,  tracolent  tone,  provca  tbat  he  has  not  the  calm  candor  leqni- 
site  for  bis  task.  He  throws  some  of  bis  facts  at  jon,  especially  if  yon  are  a 
Jacobite,  or  a  bog-trotter.  Hia  lexis  is  behind  that  of  Hnme,  and  eren  of 
Goldsmith,  in  all  qnalitiea  of  good  and  grecefal  writing.  On  the  whole,  his 
bistOTj,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  and  team  at  the  times,  shows  Uie  carrent  of 
the  fact-gathering,  critical  indnstries,  and  low  inspirations  of  English  litera- 
tore,  and  the  absence  of  that  free,  brood  style  of  sentiment  which  wonid  best 
soit  the  wants  and  ideas  of  snch  an  age  as  this. 

Snch  is,  in  general,  the  English  school — a  school  of  modes,  morals,  and 
domestic  life — something  analagoos  to  the  Dntch  school  of  painting — and  ex- 
preesiag  no  ideas  of  progress.  The  most  earnest  and  Fbcling  writers,  snch  as 
Kingsley,  only  ask  that  the  people  shall  not  be  starved  or  trampled  on.  II  ia 
the  infloence  of  that  critical  school  that  has  led  most  of  onr  writers  into  thdr 
style  of  disqnisition,  and  the  fashion  of  representiog  scenes  ofartifidal  society 
and  common-place  fecta,  in  an  easy  conversational  manner.  We  have  no  very 
great  saccess  in  following  snch  ezemplats,  and  the  efibrt  of  imitation  is  i-i«b)e 
enongh.  This  is  a  good  sign— «howing  that,  thongh  we  try  to  adopt  the 
forme,  we  can  not  feel  the  spirit  of  that  satiric,  onsatisfiKStory  litwatnre  of  the 
island  folk.  We  are  too  impnlsive,  and  too  apt  to  be  in  earnest.  We  hare 
too  mnch  energy  and  hope,  and,  cODseqnently,  too  much  sentiment,  fbr  tbat 
fine  old  crusty  satire  which  is  ripened  nnder  the  skies  of  England. 

In  the  poetic  department,  oar  imitations  deserre  a  similar  lulnre — and  find 
it  A  qnemlons,  wrestling,  and  lamenting  order  of  poetry  has,  in  England, 
succeeded  the  more  healthy  strains  of  Boms,  Scott,  ^ron,  Uoore,  Oampbell, 
and  the  rest  who  heard  the  cannonades.  Poets  dip  their  thoughts  in  psycho- 
logy, invest  them  in  hard  hobbling  sentences  and  hemistichs,  sigh  after  the 
transcendvit,  miogle  with  the  moon,  stars,  winds,  seas,  and  forests,  and  try  to 
make  the  shapes  of  inorganic  matter  sympathize  with  their  reveries  and  ago- 
nies ;  talking,  as  Drayton  says  of  Lyiie : 


The  English  mind  somewhat  resembles  the  German.  The  latter  is  excluded 
from  the  arena  of  politics,  and  tarns  to  learned  editorship  and  trajiscendental 
philosophy.  The  Ei^ltgh  see  nothing  beyond  that  "  fatal  drdlery,"  constitn- 
tionalism,  except  an  expectorating  fellow  who  whittles,  and  tbey,  therefore, 
either  sneer  or  draw  caricatores  in  prose,  at  sigh  forth  syllables  of  dolor  in 
poetry,  against  fate,  and  yearn  for  something,  which  takes  shape,  iodistinctly, 
in  a  whirl  of  words,  and  a  mob  of  metaphors.    If  these  English  bards  had  a 
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wholesome  iupirstion  of  popolu  liberty,  tliej'  would  sing  anotber  bod^,  we 
promise  70Q.  We  bare  what  they  want,  and  ;at  we  fall  into  ttte  habit  of 
imitatiag  tbnr  doleful  order  of  poetry.  A  fbolifih  mistake,  we  take  iL  Socli 
poetry  does  not  salt  the  geDins  of  any  yoang  and  enlerpiitinit  natioD.  Our 
poets  ehonld  be  aware,  that  the  most  gloriooB  and  tonchiog  themes  of  song — 
those  which  coomm  man  and  his  paidonB,  his  being,  doing,  and  Bofferiog — are 
not  at  all  exhansted.  Ilie  fine  old  inspirations  of  heroism  and  warlike  progren, 
aad  hnman  liberty,  are  as  strong  as  ever  they  were ;  and  while  that  beautiful 
vtdn  of  poetry  remains  open — to  say  nothing  of  the  imperishable  melodies  of 
Vonth  and  Lore— it  is  too  soon  to  go  manndaring  awa;  into  the  forests,  sigh- 
ing onr  soob  out  to  the  stars,  and  mingling  with  the  general  aspects  of  nature. 
It  is  the  t^iief  bnnness  of  onr  own  bards  to  make  cheerfoL  noiees  in  a  genaine 
independent  s^b,  to  encovrage  the  general  progress  of  humanity  along  the 
ragged  roads  of  the  worid— as  N^toleon  nsed  to  help  the  inarch  of  his  soldiers 
onr  Uie  Great  6L  Bernard,  by  a  rattling  blast  of  mosic,  now  and  then,  from 
the  bogies. 

We  have  thns  tried  to  explain  most  of  the  modes  in  which  the  incarsion  and  ' 
ovaflow  of  books  (the  greater  part  of  them  feeble  and  worthless)  do  injaty  to 
the  literary  mind  of  the  coontry,  and  will  do,  for  some  time  to  oome.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  time  that  most  bring  the  core  of  these  erils.  No  amonnt  of 
well-meaning  objoi^lion  or  critical  efibrt  will  erer  do  it  HiogB  take  a  very 
natural  coarse,  at  present,  and  it  ia  ool;  a  natural  cottrse  that  most  change 
them  for  the  better.  No  force  of  mere  exhortation  or  bold  eloquence  can 
bring  about  any  revolutjoa  It  is  with  the  growth  and  eleration  of  the 
national  mind  from  the  ground,  as  it  were,  that  its  literature  of  all  sorts  will 
^w  dignified  too.  The  best  sort  of  chafing  and  other  treatment  will  not 
make  the  right  arm  strong,  nnlen  Monsienr  Qaster  be  properly  nourished 
Oar  histor;  and  progress  must  ;ield  themes  and  spirit  to  onr  muses.  This 
country  has  had  the  finest  war-inaagnration  on  hnman  record ;  bat,  since  that 
Rrst  stmggle,  it  has,  so  to  speak,  spent  its  nonage,  onobtrusively,  remote 
from  the  thronged  arenas  of  the  world,  in  the  ways  of  commerce,  the  iodos- 
tries,  and  tillage — only,  occasionally,  knocking  down  certain  scoaodrels,  (see 
how  oDconscionsly  we  imitate  Uacaalay's  style  I)  who  came  to  the  doors  to 
rob  the  hoose,  and  sending  them  home  with  sore  heads.  Oar  poetry,  for  a 
couple  of  generations,  hsa  been,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  Eclogue  and 
the  Gteorgic  order  mostly.  But,  torn  07er  a  leaf,  and  we  come  to  Arena,  vu 
mmqut,  as  the  readers  knows. 

It  is  only  natural  and  logical  to  suppose  tliat  when  this  nation  shall  take 
tte  large  place  that  awaits  it,  and  assert  its  charter  on  a  broader  field  of  ac- 
tion (to  which  we  most  come,  socmer  or  later,  whether  drifting  or  striding, 
seeing  that  onr  neighbors  hate  os  cordially,  and  are  very  willing  to  pnmmel 
as)  the  change  we  speak  of  will  sorely  begin  to  get  nnder  way.  And  when 
the  popular  mind,  now  sofBciaitly  occnpied  with  its  eager  industries,  and  light 
literary  luxuries,  shall  recognize  the  grave  necessity  of  sacrifioe  and  straggle. 
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and  rifle  to  Uie  height  of  a  great  ai^nmeat  full  of  peril  and  load  irith  Ibe 
voices  of  w&r,  Uie  geoiiu  of  the  RqmbUc  will  not  be  fbond  dalljing  in  the 
primroee  paths  ot  imitation,  a«  before,  or  awed  b;  tbe  aemi-aneering  tooes  of 
coDventional  criticism— a  thing  which  we  alwajs  insist,  before  onr  shallov, 
aarcsstic  folk,  grows  from  a  porertf  of  national  feeling,  and  an  ooeiflj  self- 
coDtempt.  Natnre,  and  the  greater  passions,  would  clear  away  that  mbbUi 
of  the  plagiurtEms  Mid  smsll  considerations,  and  poetry,  as  in  the  times  of  the 
Cyclic  poets,  .^Bchjlns,  and  the  rest,  woold  begin  to  talk  to  an  inteUigent  peo- 
ple, in  their  own  animated  remacnlai  modes.  Thve  would  be  no  longer  txsj 
need  to  woo  tbe  miu«<  in  the  elegant  sink-a-pace  way ;  they  wonid  prenot 
tltemselvefl  of  their  own  accord,  no  longer  lisping,  mincing  or  moraliiiiig,  bat 
wiU)  a  bold,  flushed  msaner.  They  wonid, "  like  Amazons,  come  trippii^  af- 
ter drums"— as  the  maidens  did  in  the  £ghUng  days  of  England — find  thur 
way  amoi^  the  ranks  of  tbe  soldiery,  and  give  ns  the  "  Yoicee  of  Uie  Camp," 
to  begin  with,  in  the  right  Hohenlinden  style  of  each  things.  Better  things 
would  follow  in  doe  tdme  and  order. 

Is  tliie  a  lancy  which  our  reason  ecDrnsJ 

We  should  be  sorry  to  think  it  was ;  and  believe  it  lies  very  naturally  in 
the  common  prose  path  of  oor  national  progress. 

Ueantime,  those  book-flurries — tliose  charges  of  tbe  "  Light  Brigades" — 
moat  go  on,  apparently.  Let  them  go  on.  We  do  not  advifie  a  prohibitory 
law  for  tbe  publishers,  seemg  the  ill-success  of  the  Maine  enactmrats.  If  the 
people  will  drink— we  are  for  strong  drink- the  drink  that  makes  stroDg ;  and, 
uDce  Ihey  are  moddling  on  such  thin  potations,  we  would  speak  of  the  full- 
bodied,  blood-warming  tipple,  fragrant  with  a  genuine  spirit,  and  bearing  the 
brand,  so  to  speak,  of  the  highest  caroosak  For  the  shallow  draughts,  we 
would  have  the  "  reaming  swats,"  and  Uie  great  williwanghls,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  ' 
used  to  say. 

As  matters  stand,  our^tiferatore  is  not  withoat  a  promise  of  something  bet- 
ter, beeing  there  is  a  force  of  native  movement  and  action  in  the  conntry,  and 
ont  of  it,  from  which  it  most  derive  a  gennine  spirit  and  character,  in  time. 
Oar  pioneers  and  avant-amriert  of  progress,  in  every  direction  around  us,  are 
preparing  the  fbnndations  of  nuny  things — and,  among  them,  a  worthy  order 
<rf  literature. 
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WISDOM    AND    FOLLY. 


The  Batirists  say  the  world  is  divided  into  two  great  classes 
— knaves  and  fools.  If  it  were  only  equally  divided  between 
wisdom  and  folly  we  should  get  back  to  tbe  time  of  good 
neighbors,  which  lay  next  door  to  the  golden  age  &b]ed  by 
the  poets.  Unhappily,  Wisdom  has  but  a  small  party,  and  the 
multitude  dance  madly  enough  to  the  jingling  oi  the  bells  on 
Folly's  pointed  cap.  Mora  unfortunately  still,  we,  "United 
Staters, "seem  determined  to  turn  the  dance  into  a  "Tarantula," 
and  ape  the  grotesquest  contortions  of  men  bitten  by  the  spi- 
der. With  the  worst  of  bad  taste,  too,  we  can  cut  our  capers 
to  no  tune  but  "  SLAVERY."  Dic^ise  it  as  we  may  with  va- 
riations, the  old  "  theme"  runs  perpetually  through  our  best 
concerted  pieces,  and  the  air  oomea  in  at  the  end  with  all  its 
naked  discord.  Now,  as  we  have  a  double  orohesb^  almost, 
and  thirty-one  States  are  perpetually  pounding  away  at  the 
kettle-dram,  thundering  with  the  opnicleide,  sawing  at  the 
fiddles,  or  squaking  out  from  the  piccolo,  the  upshot  is  a  ^ta- 
marara  worse  than  the  noisiest  nnale  of  the  "  brassy  and  im- 
possible Verdi."  We  are  fond  of  good  music,  and  hate  dis- 
cord, moral  or  musical ;  therefore  we  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
that  sort  of  thing  pluperfect  nonsense  and  outrageous  folly. 

The  matter  might  be  less  ridiculous  if  they  confined  them- 
selves to  a  grand  noise  of  fiddlers  all  committing  assault  and 
battery,  with  intenVto  kill,  on  horse-hair  and  cat-gut  at  once  \ 
at  least,  it  would  be  sooner  done  with :  but  every  man  in  the 
national  orchestra  is  a  Paganint,  in  his  own  conceit,  and  must 
have  his  solo.  Heaven  help  ns  who  are  condemned  to  play 
audience.  We  can  never  think  of  any  thing  but  Hogarth's 
"  Enraged  Musician,"  and  feel  a  wish  like  Kero's — that  all  the 
crowd  of  discordant  yelpers  and  clamorers  had  but  one  throat, 
so  that  we  might  strangle  them  with  a  single  halter. 

Why,  it  his  come  to  be  out  of  all  measure  farcical.  It 
colors  every  thing  black — this  Nigger-mania.    It  pervades, 

Eermeatea,  combines  with,  absorbs,  saturates,  and  comes  triok- 
ng  through  every  thing.  In  the  name  of  common-sense,  has 
this  American  people  come  to  be  a  nation  of  fools  and  mad- 
men, that  they  maist  upon  being  nigger-ridden,  and  sleep  with 
a  blade  nigbtmaro  on  their  hearts,  and  carry  a  thidk-»pped, 
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flat-nosed,  ape-jawed,  black-a-vised,  old  man  of  the  sea  upon 
their  baCKS  all  the  day  long?     Rather 

"  Lot  uB  meet, 
Anii  question  thia  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  tmiber.    Fears  and  acraples  Bhake  as. 
In  tho  great  hand  of  God  we  stand;  and  thencs 
A^Lsl  the  nndivulged  preteBM  we  fight 
Of  troaaonous  malice." 

A  member  of  Oongressj  from  a  Northern  State,  introduces, 
if  you  please,  a  bill  for  a  bounty  on  codfish.  Ah!  that  is  on- 
objectionable.  No  hook  to  hang  a  doubt  on  there.  A  deep  eea- 
line  can  not  haul  up  any  thing  obnoxious  out  of  that  We 
shall  have  an  hour's  calm  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Blessed  be  codfish,  exclaims  the  honest  citizen,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  deep  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Never 
reckon  witnout  your  host,  my  dear  eir.  The  gentleman  from 
South-Carolina,  or  Gcoi^a,  or  somewhere  else,  spies  a  runa- 
way-nigger in  the  net;  and,  straightway,  the  fishing-smack  is 
.metamorphosed,  by  the  astuteness  of  a  perverse  ingenuity, 
into  a  grand  fugitive-slave  line,  got  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hovering  along  the  coast,  and  picking  up  foolish  darkies  who 
prefer  bard  work  and  Abolition  sympathies  at  the  North,  to 
idleness  and  a  good  master  at  the  South.  Pop — whiz-bang — 
fizzle — splurge — crack — off  they  go,  neck  or  nothing.  Every 
mother'a  son  of  them  makes  Iwme  howl  with  first-rate  non- 
sense and  second-hand  patriotism.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  them 
we've  heard  it  all  before.  Every  Congressman  is  bound  by 
his  duty  to  his  constituents,  and  his  own  vanity,  to  make  an 
immense  Judy  of  himself  on  his  own  hook.  You  can't  make 
him  believe  that  the  world  is  laughing  at  him.  Not  a  bit  of  it 
He  is  as  sure  as  he  is  of  his  own  existence  that  every  body, 
from  Indus  to  the  pole,  is  standing  transfixed  in  admiration  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Stumptown  1  He  is  sent  there 
to  talk  Buncombe.  He  is  paid  eight  dollars  a  day  for  talking 
it,  and  he  is  a  conscientious  man :  the  world  must  have  its 
eight  dollars'  worth  a  day,  and  the  Codfish  Bill  is  not  to  be  let 
go  without  his  having  a  hook  in  its  mouth. 

And  so,  they  fight  three  months  over  the  Codfish  Bill,  with 
a  fugitive-slave  amendment,  and  then  they  table  it — a  beauti- 
ful iJliistration  of  the  good  old  Latin,  "  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit" 
Who  will  have  the  impertinence  to  tell  the  honorable  gentle- 
men  that  they  have  been  acting  like  a  parcel  of  zanies,  and 
that  every  body  knows  it  except  themselves?  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  do  it;  for  we  are  of  those  pions  souls  who  will 
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treat  Beelzebab  himself  with  distinguished  conaideration,  if 
hifl  aalphuric  majegty  will  permit.  The  Codfish  Bill  being 
"  quietly  iniimed,"  a  Southern  gentleman  introduces  another 
quite  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  republic.  It  is,  proba- 
bly, a  bill  to  appropriate  fifty  dollars  for  the  relief  of  John 
Nilea,  or  John  Niles' wife,  or  some  other  equally  meritorious 
person.  Now  for  a  solid  square  of  Northern  men,  with  the 
artillery,  the  great  guns  of  the  opposition  at  the  angles.  In  a 
minute  you  will  hear  the  bones  rattle  and  crash  like  glass,  be- 
fore the  rhetorical  gnipe  and  canister  of  the  veteran  patriots, 
the  old  guard  of  abolitionists  and  XJhion-savers,  "  par  nobile 
fratrum,'  or  rather,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  free  collegiate 
translation  of  "Arcades  ambo — scoundrels  both.  John  Niles 
is  a  stalking  horse.  Let  the  patriots  alone  for  finding  that  out 
He  is  a  mere  stalking  horse,  behind  which  that  horribly  agress- 
ive  slave-power  is  creeping  up  to  take  a  deadly  aim  at  the 
liberties  of  millions  yet  unborn.  And  off  they  go  again — ^pop 
— ^bang — ^whiz- — splutter,  for  three  months  more,  at  the  people  s 
expense — who,  good,  easy  souls,  are  all  the  while  sitting  com- 
fortably at  home,  quite  unconscious  of  the  dangers  they  are 
threatened  by,  and  hideously  ungrateful  to  the  gentlemen  at 
Washington,  for  their  heroulean  efforts  to  make  a  hydra  first, 
and  knock  his  heads  off  afterwards,  "  with  quiddets  quick  and  - 
paper  pellets  of  the  brain."  Oh  I  dear,  good  genUemen,  why 
can't  you  be  satisfied  with  "  honorable,'"as  a  handle  to  yonr 
names,  and  let  the  pump-handle  of  patriotism  be  quiet  for 
alittle — why  can't  you?  You  are  a  mere  nuisance;  a  running 
sore  on  the  body  politic ;  a  laughing-stock  to  gods  and  men ; 
a  double-distilled  and  forty  thousand  times  exposed  humbug. 
Will  you  not  do  one  wise  act  in  your  foolish,  useless  lives; 
will  yoa  not  go  home,  and,  if  there  be  a  night-school  in  ypur 
neighborhoods,  cram  Lindley  Murray? — for  your  weak,  washy 
everlasting  fiow  of  Buncombe,  in  addition  to  its  inanity  has  not 
even  the  poor  merit  of  being  English — but,  contrariwise,  is 
very  sad  ungrammatical  gibwrish  and  fustian.  Take  Ham- 
let's advice  to  Folonius,  and  try  and  "  play  the  fool  nowhere 
but  in  your  own  houses."  Then,  if  we  be  a  nation  of  audi 
strange  simpletons  as  you  would  make  us  look  like,  at  least 
we  may  keep  it  a  little  to  ourselves.  Whereas  it  now  goes 
abroad,  and  all  the  world  has  us  in  derision.     To  be 


and  show  the  gaping  world  these  sores  and  shames ;  to  be  set 
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up  as  a  butt  for  the  wit  of  a  set  of  beggarly  elavea  vho  Uck 
the  dust  that  a  ]ord  spurns  into  their  faces  with  his  most  noble 
heel ;  to  be  a  jest  and  by>word  for  the  ciiiiRing  sjcophants 
of  Bomba  and  Franz  Joseph — to  be  dwarfe^  iMlittled,  trod 
into  the  mire  of  contempt  on  your  accoant,  and  by  yonr 
procuration  I  O  honorable  men  I  is  not  this  a  mean  and  most 
dishonorable  thing? 

Happily  for  you  there  are  a  few  just  men  amon^t  you;  s 
few  who  nave  jiot  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Batd  of  office,  nor 
passed  through  the  persecuting  fire  kindled  before  the  gods  of 
Know-Nothingism  and  JEUack^epublioanism ;  there  are  a  few 
Democrats  among  you — a  little  salt  to  save  you — a  little 
leaven  of  wisdom  and  honesty.  Without  that  we  should  be 
almost  driven  to  think  that  Providence  had  entirely  deserted 
as  a  people,  and  given  us  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies. 

And  see  again  what  infinite  mischief  you  do.  You  are  Hike 
babies  playing  with  lucifer  matches  in  a  powder-mill  or  a  hay- 
mow. You  set  fire  to  a  very  small  splinter  of  wood,  but  you 
blow  up  every  thing  with  it.  Reporters  must  live,  and  down 
go  your  blusterings  in  short-hand,  Next  day  every  press  in 
the  country  is  repeating  the  wretched  stuff,  and,  not  content 
with  that,  adding  a  litUe  more  quite  as  wretched  and  wicked 
of  its  own.  So  that  treason  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  people 
your  roasters,  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  will  of  God — is  the 
sweet  morsel  of  sin  always  under  your  tongues.  You  have 
gone  far  enough.  You  have  gone  infinitely  too  fiir.  Stop  it) 
— or  a  Providence,  eternally  just,  and  never  to  be  offended 
with  impunity,  will,  by  the  loss  of  all  which  ought  to  be  most 
dear  to  you,  avenge  itself  signally  upon  you ! 

You,  who  should  be  the  conservators  of  the  public  peace  and 
quiet  of  this  commonwealth  of  independent  States,  are  the  very 
men  who  play  the  incendiary.  You  fire  the  train,  and  a  thou- 
sand little  mines  exploding  at  once  cast  their  dirt  and  rubbish 
in  the  people's  eyes.  Would  to  Heaven  we  could  only  aee 
"  the  engineers  hoist  with  their  own  petards." 

Thus,  things  and  men,  truly  impotent,  little,  and  contempti- 
ble in  themselves,  receive  an  importance  and  assume  dimen- 
sions not  only  infinitely  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth  and 
power ;  but  even  so  much  and  great  as  to  be  dangerous  and 
alarming. 

A  foolish  Southern  paper,  edited  by  some  reckless  fellow, 
whom  his  own  best  firiends  hardly  dare  to  trust  a  mile  from 
home  without  a  keeper,  stumbles  over  the  word  "  disunion," 
and  &ncie8  he  has  found  a  mine  of  rhetorio.    He  has  no  idea 
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that  he  is  like  the  magi<Man*8  Bemmt  who  opened  hia  master's 
book  of  soroerj',  and  r^id  a  spell  for  raising  the  devil ;  but  irhen 
he  had  raised  him  had  uopower  to  lay  bim  again,  and  so  vas  torn 
in  pieces.  But  our  youDg  fire-eating  editor  is  not  a  whit  less  an 
iscoDBequential  numbskull.  He  blurts  out  the  filthy,  execra- 
ble  word,  a  word  it  is  the  most  detestable  of  treasons  for  any 
honest  American  even  to  whisper  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
chamber ;  he,  we  say,  blurts  it  out  with  all  the  other  biggest 
and  ugliest  words  of  pragmdooio  he  can  find  in  his  well-thumbed 
copy  of  "  Walker"  or  "  Webater,"  at  the  back  of  it,  and  then 
goes  to  sleep  at  night  ignorant  thaji  he  has  conjured  up  a  legion 
of  devils,  the  least  of  ^om  is  wiser  if  not  wickeder  than  him- 
self. And  pray  what  is  it  all  about ;  what  wind-mill  has  our 
Dan  Quixote  to  run  a  tilt  against  ?  What  Mambrino  has  stolen 
our  rhetorical  knight-errant's  helmet?  What  fiock  of  innocent 
sheep  has  his  wisdom  mistaken  for  an  army  of  Paynim  chivalry  ? 
Why,  forsooth,  he  is  running  a  muck  againgt  the  Union,  be- 
cause a  set  of  fellows,  crazy  as  himself,  ana  not  a  whit  more  so, 
called  abolitionists,  have  held  an  anniversary  and  made  speeches 
in  the  city  of  New- York.  Nothing  will  do  him  now  but  mur- 
der, pestilence,  and  war.  He  is  a  political  Othello  in  the  turning 
of  a  liandspike,  and  roars,  "BloodI  bloodi  IagoI"andcal1s  on 
all  true  Southern  men  to  see  that,  instantly,  every  sentiment  of 
love  for  their  whole  coontry  and  its  Constitution  "yields  up 
its  hearted  throne  to  tyrannoos  hate,"  till  the  veiy  skies  threat- 
en to  come  tumbling  down  on  us  with  the  horrid  din  and  out- 
cry. And  now,  in  sober  sadness,  what  has  that  terrible  meet- 
ing been  ?  Why,  but  for  him  and  such  as  him,  it  would  have 
been  a  cont«nptible  "  fizzle,"  a  thing  of  no  more  validity  or 
effect  than  the  meeting  of  so  many  idle  loafers  in  a  comer 
groggery.  Let  any  body  who  has  seen  testify.  Go  up  to  the 
comer  of  Houston  and  Thompson  streets,  or  the  New- York 
Tabernacle,  and  look  into  the  little  church  there,  or  the  big- 
ger one  there  where  the  gentlemen  who  deify  niggers  most  Sa 
congregate.  Go  there  when  their  greatest  guns  are  charged  to 
the  muzzle  and  firing  off  a  broadside  at  a  time,  and  what  do 
you  see?  All  New -York  rushing  there;  all  New- York  ex- 
cited, interested,  Sj^mpathetic  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  For  all  New- 
York  cares  about  it,  the  great  guns  might  be  firing  off  their 
folly  in  Gochin-Ohinese  instead  of  English.  The  man  who 
lives  next  door  to  the  church  don't  know  what  has  been  going 
on  until  he  finds  it  paraded  in  the  newspaper;  and  why  parad- 
ed? Simply  because  reporters  and  newspaper  editors  must 
live,  and  the  greater  fuss  they  can  kick  up,  tne  larger  edition 
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they  put  off  upon  a  most  infantile  and  gullible  public  Gx- 
citemeut  is  their  capital,  and  abolition  is  a  jolly  good  card  to 
play.  It  is  trumps  all  the  time.  Well,  our  good  citizen  sees 
it  paraded  in  the  paper,  and  his  hair,  stands  on  end  with  horror. 
He  had  no  idea  he  was  next  door  to  such  a  laboratory  of  in- 
fernal machines,  and  mentally  resolves  to  move  on  May-day, 
two  miles  off  at  least.  Suppose,  however,  he  had  had  curiosity 
enough  to  go  in,  and  see  for  himself  the  Avj  before,  what  was 

foing  on !  What  would  he  have  seen  ?  W  hy,  sirs,  he  would 
ave  seen  about  two  hundred  snuffy  old  women,  fifty  lank- 
jawed,  hungry-eyed  men  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  a  dozen 
sanctimonious,  unhappy-looking  individuals,  in  white  chokers 
and  a  suit  of  sables,  mounted  on  the  platform,  and  alternately 
pouring  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  against  American  Slavery. 
If,  in  addition  to  his  eyes,  our  good  citizen  has  a  good  ear,  he 
will  discover  in  a  minute  or  two,  by  the  confusion  of  the  as- 
pirate, and  the  general  style  of  their  delivery,  that  two  thirds 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  white  chokers  aforesaid,  are  unmistak- 
able John  Bulls  I  And  this  conventicle  of  insane  tabbies  and 
snuflers,  wire-pulled  hy  impudent  Englishmen,  so  obscure  in 
itself,  so  impotent  and  wretched  an  abortion,  is  magnified  and 
howled  over  till  half  the  people  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  actually  believe  the  whole  city  of  Kew-York  a  grand  daily 
convention  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  "  peculiar  insti- 
tution I"  Was  there  ever  such  inexcusable  ignorance,  and 
reckless  disregard  of  truth  ?  And  this  idea  is  fostered  by  a 
hundred  papers  both  North  and  South  for  their  own  purposes 
of  gain.  Pandering  to  a  vicious  craving  after  excitement,  they 
stimulate  the  taste  they  play  upon,  until  conmion  enormities  will 
not  satisfy  it,  and  the  superior  relish  of  treason  and  disunion 
must  be  added  to  their  oooberr  before  the  palled  and  jaded  ap- 
petites of  their  customers  can  oe  excited  to  a  paying  point,  and 
their  poisonous  wares  uttered  to  an  eager  market 

Thus  the  persistent  cunning  of  the  opposition  has  rung  the 
changes  upon  his  name  until  the  whole  South  really  fancy  Mr, 
John  Van  Buien  the  representative  of  the  New- York  Democ- 
racy on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  exponent  of  Free  Soilism 
on  the  other.  The  latter  part  of  the  proposition  is  probably 
pretty  near  the  mark  ;  but  the  former  is  a  most  singular  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  an  eminent  law- 
yer, a  staunch  friend,  a  witty  and  agreeable  companion,  a  gen- 
tleman of  courtly  manners.  Few  men  ever  associate  with  him 
without  being  pleased  by  his  society,  or  go  away  without  a 
vague  idea  that  ne  never  was  in  earnest  or  sincere  about  any 
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thing  in  his  life,  outside  thelimlte  of  his  circle  of  private  friend- 
ships and  social  relatiooships  in  the  "clnb"  or  the  "set" 
Therefore,  there  is  not  a  precinct  in  the  State  of  New-York 
where  Mr.  Van  Bnren  could  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote 
to  the  office  of  road-inaster.  If  we  may  believe  hiB  often-itera- 
ted assurances,  be  has  no  ambition  that  way,  and  aspires  to  no- 
thing beyond  professional  successes.  Can  any  thing,  then,  be 
more  preposterous  than  for  sensible  Southern  men  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  frightened  from  their  propriety  through  the 
adroit  use  made  of  that  gentleman's  name,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular man's  as  a  scare-crow,  by  one  or  two  Northern  presses 
whose  mendacity  is  only  equalled  by  their  cunning?  Our 
word  for  it,  he  is  one  of  the  most  harmless  men  north  of 
the  Potomac.  The  very  prominence  given  to  bim  has  made 
him  so.  It  is  -next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  a  dangerous 
act,  or  one  liable  to  injure  the  community,  when  every  body  is 
so  well  warned  against  him,  that  they  go  near  to  watoh  him 
closely  enough  to  know  what  he  eats  for  dinner,  and  bow 
maDY  times  he  sneezes  per  diem,  when  he  has  a  cold  in  bis 
head.  There  are  more  and  stronger  jails  than  those  made  of 
stone  and  iron.  Clap  a  man  into  the  lock-up  of  popular  dis- 
trust ;  let  the  idea  become  universal  that  he  is  a  clever  fellow 
enough,  but  " mighty  onsartin"  and  not  to  be  depended  on 
even  by  his  friends,  and  he  must  be  didbolus  ipse,  if  claw  and 
fang  are  not  both  drawn. 

It  was  our  happiness  in  1848  to  have  the  chance  of  doing  our 
little  best  for  Lewis  Cass  against  the  Van  Buren  bolt.  Then 
and  for  years  after  it  was  a  faction  dangerous  for  numbers  and 
venom.  But  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Those  who  were  honest 
in  their  free-soil  proclivities  have  gone  over  bodily  to  the  Black 
Republican  camp.  Those  who  made  their  game  on  it,  to  win 
a  personal  stake  or  ruin  an  adversary,  have  achieved  their 

fiurpose,  and  have  quietly  glided  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  old 
ine  Democracy,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  article  entitled,  "  The 
Union — The  Dangers  which  Beset  it,"  in  our  March  and  April 
numbers.  The  whole  Democracy  of  the  Union,  and  no  part  of 
it  more  sincerely  than  the  Democracy  of  New -York,  stake  their 
existence  upoti  an  unqualified  opposition  to  all  illiberal  and 
disorganizing  theories,  and  hating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  enter 
with  a  cheerful  alacrity  into  the  contest  against  Black  Repub- 
licanism and  Snow-Nothingism.  They  regret  that  their  ad- 
versaries are  not  more  noble  and  worthier  of  their  steel ;  but 
they  entert^n  no  apprehension  of  the  result.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  relies  upon  God  and  the  people.    It  puts  on  its 
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armor  ottoe  more  aa  the  chunpion  of  State  Bights,  the  com- 
pacts of  the  Constitution,  and  freedom  of  conBcience.  It  cui 
not  fail. 

It  is  true  that  the  epirit  of  aggression  upon  the  reserved 
r^hta  of  the  States  actuates  a  large  and  faoatical  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States.  But  the  very  radical- 
ism and  unreason  of  that  fanaticism  has  disconnected  those 
who  yield  to  its  malign  influence,  from  the  Democratic  party 
North  as  thoroughly  es  South,  and  combined  them,  no  matter 
from  what  organization  sloughed  o£^  in  the  Black  Republican 
party.  There  they  stand — known,  open,  and  notorious  foola 
and  fanatics — and  it  is  the  business  and  duty  of  every  real 
patriot,  indeed  of  every  man  ia  the  enjoyment  of  his  senses, 
to  combine  agunst  them.  This  combination  can  only  be  effect- 
ually made  upon  the  Pemocratio  ticket.  James  Buchanan 
and  John  0.  Breckenridge  stand  in  such  a  position  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  true  interests  of  the  whole  country  as  to  pos- 
sess a  prescriptive  right  to  the  support  of  every  honest  and 
sensible  man  in  it,  no  matter  by  what  party  name  he  may 
have  heretofore  been  known. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  common-eense,  let  us  have  done  with 
this  miserable  unmeaning  snarl  and  bow-wow  between  the 
North  and  South.  The  whole  thing  is  worn  out,  worn  to 
rags,  to  very  tatters.  Any  thing  short  of  a  bom  natural  can 
see  through  its  "looped  and  windowed  raggedness."  You  at 
the  North,  when  you  talk  of  the  South,  leave  fllth  and  froth 
to  Black  Bepublicanism,  and  please  to  remember  that  the 
great  mass  oi  Northern  people  know  that  there  are  just  as 
naany  sensible,  God-feariog,  UnioD-loving,  noble  fellows  the 
other  side  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as  on  your  own ;  and  that 
the  Bobadils  of  the  Southern  press  are  just  as  much  laughed 
at  there  as  with  you.  And  you  at  the  South  when  you  write 
of  the  North,  forbear  to  put  arms  into  the  bands  of  motion  by 
pretending  to  assume  what  you  know  to  be  untrue,  that  the 
Jforth,  the  whole  North,  is  filled  with  a  spirit  of  aggression 
againstyou.  Be  sensible  and  just  Speakoftt^NorthemBlack 
Bepublicans,  and  stigmatize  them  as  you  please,  but  cease  to 
offend  and  alienate  your  true  and  hearty  friends  by  thrusting 
them  into  such  company.  If  you  desire  to  be  loved,  do  not 
outrage  the  sentiment  of  affection  for  you  and  for  yonr  rights 
and  interest,  which  is  an  active  principle  in  the  breasts  of  the 
great  mass  of  thinking  men  at  the  North,  by  pretending  to 
doubt  its  sincerity.  Let  us  have  a  little  wisdom  on  both  sides 
the  Potomac  I  S.  W.  0. 
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THE   DEVIL   TO  PAY.. 

An  Mucddt  qf  Dvmas,  dumtOicatiy  pangAnaaL 


Lord  Satatt, 

The  BaUli  oj  Gosdmai, 

Matter  Wern»T, 

WaUerFtnt, 

Anuid, 

Bitrgfien,  JUetAonic*,  Smgen, 

Cathtrint  WaJden, 

Yottng  Womat,  Singer). 

SoBHX — GMehaten,  Suitza-tand.     T^me,  1666. 


The  Jlpi.  Jifountatns  eovtrtd  itith  mow. 
Enter  Satait,  by  a  jump  from  a  tid»  tlteatum.  Ihuttdtr. 
Satan. — There,  beftt  that  irho  oui  I  Ten  minQtes  from  OooBtantiDOpte,  and 
tlte  intervening  apMe  oleved  At  b  Single  bound  I  There'!  nothiog  like  pno- 
tioa.  When  I  begui  to  jomp,  two  hundred  miks  wu  reckoned  qaite  k  leap. 
Bat,  patience  and  peraerennce  1  T  hare  worked  It  np  to  SIteea  handred ;  and 
shall  aoon  be  able  to  skip  acrom  the  Atlantic.  EhT  It'a  derilish  cold  here  I 
When  am  I T  This  is  not  Tnnis  I  Hj  aecratai?,  Beds^ub,  has  nuttaken 
Ub  geometrj.  I  told  him  to  make  me  a  west^MitA-west  oonree,  right 
ertrught  for  TnnIs;  and  tlie  vagabond  hu  nude  it  wcst^iorftireet,  and 
landed  me,  the  Lord  knows  where  I  Wliere'H  my  quadrant  T  H7  jack-knife 
wm  do.  EhT  470  north,  9°  eart ;  Switzerland,  by  the  Lord  I  I  booked 
myself  for  the  snnny  coast  of  Africa,  and  my  man  has  pitAed  me  into  the 
Alps,  in  be  revraged  on  lome  body  I  It's  no  ine  to  diadta^  Beebsebab ; 
for  he  knows  my  ways,  and  it  wonld  be  inconvenient ;  and  he  oonld  gM  an- 
otber  place  in  Bre  ndnntee,  and  set  tip  opporition  beeido.    No,  no  I  111  pay 

it  off  on  these  onrsed  Swia whe— w—w  I  how  tliat  north  wind  cnts  throogh 

a  fbllow's  ntals I  Ah!  tliey have jostbdlt  a  bridge  acn»tlie black, roaring 
river.  Qnite  a  passable  bridge,  too,  for  hmnan  ntedianica.  If  they  could  see 
a  bridge  of  m^  building  1— Egad,  I  have  an  idea  I  111  astonish  these  Swiss. 
Ill  make  an  impression  oa  my  first  appearance  among  tbeir  deviliBh  snow- 
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drifts  1    111  get  np  ui  exdtemoit,  cold  u  It  b  1    111  jost  pat  mj  toe  behind 

one  of  these  pe^  of  toe,  nod— topple— tumble — cnah— down  will  go  thdr 

wooderfnl  bridge,  that  baa  taken,  I  wamut,  uz  mbnthE  in  the  baildiag. 

Serves  'em  right  I    Kezt  time,  let  Beeliebnb  take  mwe  pune  with  hia  red- 

oning  I  (^^O 

80BNE  n. 

Boom  in  a  eoiU^t. 

Enter  Ojlthxuhk,  knitting. 

Oah.—Tiiue  stooklngs  moat  be  fiaiahed  and  taken  home  to-night,  w  the 
Bailli  will  never  forgive  me,  Yet,  how  tediooa  ia  work,  when  the  heart  la  so 
Bad ! — Walter,  Walter  1  whj  do  jon  not  come  back  to  me ;  or  write  me  of 
jonr  wd&re ;  or  in  some  wa;,  an;  way,  forniah  me  with  a  pretext  to  resiBt 
theaoit  of  this  deteat&ble  Werner  T  Oh  I  the  croahing  powo' of  povw^  I  How 
it  hnmiliatee  na  1  How  it  takes  from  oa  almost  the  power  and  the  perception 
of  right  1  My  Bible  teDa  me  that  the  love  of  money  ia  the  root  of  ail  evil ; 
alas  I  to  my  poor  mind,  the  uxmt  of  mon^  ia  the  soocce  of  br  greater  calami- 
ties. Walter,  Walter  1  I  shall  go  mod  if  yon  do  not  come  back  to  me  I 
fnur  WzxNiR. 

Wtm. — Walter,  Walter,  it's  always  Walter,  Katy,  and  never  a  word  tot 
poor  Werner. 

Cath. — I  have  always  a  word  for  yon.  Matter  yfernxx,  and  a  frank  one : 
yonr  viuts  are  any  thing  bnt  welcome. 

Wem. — Te^  that'a  the  old  story,  and  it's  too  frank  by  half.  Here  is  Val- 
entine's day  dose  at  hand ;  aod  half-a-dozen  of  yonr  compamona  are  to  be 
married,  and  yon  refute  to  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  cantoo,  and  to 
be,  yonnelf,  the  finest  Udy  of  the  Gritont,  all  becanae  yon  hope  aome  of  then 
daya  to  hear  fhim  Walter,  who  hasn't  a  farthing  to  blen  himsdf,  and  ia,  moat 
lik^y,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Cath,— The  bottom  of  the  sea  I  Alaa  I  i^  Walter  m  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tea,  I  will  moom  him  at  never  widow  moomed  befbre. 

Wtm. — Widow  T    Good  gracious  I  you  are  not  married  to  Walter  T 

(kth. — I  am,  in  my  heart  I  am  pledged  to  him— awom  to  him — and  1 
would  sooner  lay  my  head  on  his  bosom  in  the  depOa  of  the  ocean,  than  give 
one  word  of  encooragement  to  hia  hated  rival 

Wem. — WeU,  that'a  complimentary  of  a  wioter'a  morning,  any  how. 

diA, — Hear  me,  Wemn.  Yon  presome  on  my  poverty  and  Itmelineat  to 
oppress  me  with  yonr  soit  Uy  father  is  dead,  my  mother  is  ill,  and  we  an 
rednced  to  precariooa  labor  for  oar  daily  bread.  Ton  o^  ns  the  comforts  ol 
a  home,  and  the  long  catalogne  of  all  wealth  can  pnrchate ;  bat  on  an  no- 
worthy  and  impoetible  condition.  It  is  jost  the  case  of  the  old  aong,  over 
again,  with  this  difference :  Bobin  was  Idind  to  the  livmg  and  respeotfol  to  the 
dead;  yon  abate  both. 
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Wem. — Yon  can  not  expect  me  to  speak  well  of  Uie  loaa  who  has  Btolen 
f  OUT  heart  from  me. 

Cath.—^oltn  vaj  heart  I  It  was  glveo  to  Walter  freely,  joyonflly.  And, 
stoleo/rom  you.'  Ton  uerer  had  even  mynepect;  for  you  began  your  «o- 
qnaintauce  and  your  contUbip  b;  letting  me  know  that  your  money  would  buy 
the  heart  of  any  woman  m  the  land. 

Wem. — Yoa  had  better  not  take  on  qoite  so  grand,  Katy.    Yoa  may  pro- 
voke me,  at  last,  and  yon  koow  that,  poor  as  yon  are,  I  hold  a  mortgage  on 
yoDC  mberable  cottage  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  and  yoa  know  the  con- 
.  ditjons,  Eaty: 

t  (  Prodtiesa  a  paper.) 

(Rtads.)  That  if  Cathtnne  Walden  ahaU,  lefort  the  wt  of  tvn,  on  St.  Val- 
entin's day,  in  the  t/ear  of  grace,  1666,  btstow  her  hand  in  marriage  on  the 
laid  Werner — the  >aid  hand  tobe  demanded  and  daimtdhytheiaidWtmer,in 
person,  on  said  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  BatUi  of  Gosehenen—then  the  afore- 
laid  obligation  to  he  void  and  Iff  no  effect.  (Tftwiwfer.) 

Vhat'B  that !  thnnder  in  the  winter,  and  in  broad  sanahine  t 

{Lode  Ota  qfthe  windovi.) 
Good  heaTeoB  1  there  goes  a  peak  of  ice  as  large  as  a  chnrch,  crashing  down 
into  the  valley  I  there  I  it  strikee  right  npon  the  new  bridge  and  ahiTers  it  all 
to  atoms  I 

Ca(A.— Hal    {SkriAs.)    What^that? 

H^m.— What!  What! 

(7afA.— That  man— is  it  a  man  T—in  the  road  there! 

ir«ni.^Why— why— his  boots  are  broad  and  roaod,  as  if  they  covered 
hoofs  instead  of  feet  I  A  long  spar  projects  from  his  right  beel  I  Is  that  a 
man  or  a  demon  T  (He  drops  the  paper.) 

Cof/i.— Thank  heaven,  he  has  tarned  off  toward  the  town  I  If  that  w  a 
spirit  of  eyQ,  yon,  Werner,  had  better  be  on  your  gnard. 

fTem.— Foohl  do  yon  think  I  am  afraid  of  that  fellow? 

CaiK — There,  he  stops  again  1  He  moves  this  way  1  Go,  Weroa  he  is 
waiting  for  yon  I 

Wem.—E,}i  1  Why,  so  he  is  I  0  Lord !— I  mean  I  don't  care  for  him~I— 
[thunder)  Dence  take  tlie  feUow ;  does  he  carry  thnnderbolts  in  his  pocket  f 
Where's  the  gnn,  Katyf  (He  seizes  a  gun  from  the  wall) 

Thvnder.    Enter  Saian  (ftrougA  tlie  leindow. 
Back!  back!  backl  {Werner  fires  the  gun.) 

Satan. — {Catching  the  charge  in  Am  hand.)  Five  bock-shot,  and  each  one 
as  big  as  a  gooaebeny  1    Next  time,  try  i  silver  bollet,  my  boy. 

Wern.—0  Lord  1  0  Lord  I  it's  the  devU ! 

Exit  Wbrkeb  irt  great  terror.    Cathbbirb 
ewoons  and  fall*  on  a  (Aair, 

Satan. — Exeont  omnes  I  It  is  all  one.  I  Jnat  dropped  in  for  this  bit  of 
paper.  {Piekiup  Wemefe  lond.) 
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Fratty  flower  of  the  gladen,  I  bare  do  power  over  tkee ;  and  here  ooiaee 
OM  Uiat  will  be  welcome  I — Pah  I  I  am  getting  Eentiinental  ammtg  Ae  moim- 
taina.    Let  me  see.    H7  next  man  is  the  BaillL  (£xit.) 

Enter  Waliek, 

Walter, — Joy  I  joy  1  once  again— Katy !  Katy  1  Dear,  iweet  Kafy,  what^ 
the  matter? 

Cath.—{recotfring.)  Walter,  de^  Walter!  bitpoaeibleT  iBthiireftUr 
you,  my  own  deu  Walterl  Uh  1  thia  ia  too  mnch  of  happinen  I  and  I  had 
Bach  a  fright — and —  (Sfit  vt«pi  on  hit  thovlder. 

Waiter. — Well,  well ;  cheer  np  now,  my  own  pretty  darling.  How^  mo- 
tlier ;  and  how  are  yon ;  and  how  is  Werner  and  aQ  the  neighbora  I 

CofA.— Mother  is  ill ;  bnt  she  will  be  well,  now ;  all  will  be  well  O 
Walter!  we  thonght  yon  were  drowned  in  the  oceao. 

WalUr, — Futh,  I  was  h^-drowned.  Beren  daya  in  an  open  boat ;  all  my 
E^ipmattt  washed  overboard,  and  I  bad,  at  last,  nothing  to  live  npon  bnt  the 
gold  I  had  picked  np  in  my  travels.  Bee  1  I  know  what  yoa  would  k^  :  are 
there  five  ma^  ?  Not  quite,  Eaty  ;  and  to-morrow  ia  S^t  Taleotine's  day. 
I  know  that,  too  ;  and  I  wall  remember  tlte  mortgage  and  the  condition.  Bat 
well  balk  Master  Werner  yet.  I  am  going  to  see  the  Boilli,  and  never  trust 
me,  if  some  good  doesn't  come  of  it.  So,  be  of  good  conrage,  my  own  dear 
Katy,  an|l  all  will  go  welL  [ExaaU.") 

SCENE  m. 

Tht  BaUKs  houi*.     OraU  andjire-ptact,  wiA  a  good  eoaljire. 

IK<  BaiiU  it  diseootnd  titling  at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  viriting-impU- 

menu,  etc     Certain  mechania  itanding  around. 

Sailli, — The  bridge  ia  really  completed,  then ! 

lit  Meeh. — All  complete,  pleaae  yonr  Excellency.  I  drove  tlie  last  nail  my- 
self not  two  hoon  ago. 

BaiUi.—Tben,  I  anppose,  I  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  pay  for  it  t 

l«t  JHeeh, — If  yonr  Excellency  pleaaes. 

Bailli. — I  dont  know  ^x>at  this.  Wilier.  It  is  not  my  way  at  d<Hng  boa- 
neaa.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  oat  anch  saou  of  money  nntil  I  have 
first  examined  the  work. 

lit  Meeh. — Yoor  worship  may  take  oar  words  for  it.  Snch  a  bridge  was 
never  before  bailt  in  Switzerland.  I  believe  it  woold  stand  a  dozen  avalanches, 
all  at  once.    And,  for  me,  I  lose  money  enongh  by  the  contract 

Bailli. — No  doabt,  no  donbt !  Ton  are  always  losing  money  by  yonr  con- 
tracts, and  always  growing  rich  in  apite  of  tiiem.  I  never  knew  a  contractor 
who  didn't  loee  money  by  his  contracts  I  Yon  are  willing,  I  snppoae,  to  gaar- 
antee  yonr  bridge  against  an  avalanche  ? 

Meehanies. — Yes,  yea,  yesl 

lit  jffcA.— Yes,  againtt  a  score  of  avalanches.  ( TAwmlcr.) 
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BaiUi.—ynialL't  tluti  I  ilioaUii't  wonder  if  lAof  wai  u  anlHicIie.  It 
coddn't  be  thnDder ;  fbr  it's  clear,  broad  nuMhine,  and  winter  into  tl>e  bar- 
pun.  Well,  here  is  Uie  maaej,  oarefally  told  ant  in  tJiree  bagi ;  three  hnn- 
died  nnrki  of  grid.    Bign  this  acknowledgment  and  we  ahall  be  qaita. 

(2^  aii  (Am  tign  the  paper,') 
It^  a  hnge  snm  of  money,  Wilier. 

\a  MtA. — But  BDch  a  bridge,  jonr  hmor  I 

Bailli. — I  cant  My ;  I  cant  aaj ;  Tve  never  aeoi  it  yet  An  avalanche 
may  knock  it  into  a  cocked-hat,  br  all  yonr  boasting.  Tbara,  yon  may  go. 
I  haTe  a  moltitode  of  other  thiogs  on  mj  haudL  Qood  day,  my  men  ;  good 
day.    I  am  Borty  yoa  lose  bo  mocb  money  by  yoor  coatzact  I 

{Eatunt  mtehanic) 

I  must  have  a  dark.  Iforimesgoon  at  thisratein  the  valleyorGoKhenen, 
and  eadi  {rffender  is  to  be  indulged  with  a  separate  mittimni,  I  mmt  have  a 
deit  to  draw  np  the  pqien.  The  year  of  grace  1666  is  yet  bnt  six  wedn 
old,  and  here  we  have  already  one  man  arreated  oa  mqiidoo  of  debt ;  another 
fbr  being  jealous  of  his  wife ;  and  a  third,  fw  nmaing  away  with  a  horse — or, 
a  bone  for  running  away  with  him — Egad,  I'm  not  cwtain  which.  I  rnnst 
look  to  this,  or  the  rogoe  may  escape. 

Enttr  AxsOLD. 

Am. — ^If  yoa  please,  sir,  Walter  Fnrst  ia  below. 

Bailli.— 'Walter  Farst  I    Why,  he's  drowned  I 

Am. — His  frittids  all  thooght  so,  sir ;  but  he  has  come  salb  to  land  fbr  all 
that 

BaiUi. — Some  mistake,  Arnold  ;  some  mistake,  depeod  npon  it  I  a<9  sore 
the  boy  is  drowned,  for  I  read  it  iit  the  newqiaper.  Howerar,  show  him  op, 
Arnold.  *  (Exit  Ameld.) 

Walter  was  an  honest  lad  aa  any  in  the  valley,  and  his  btber  was  a  brave 
soldier  Id  the  lart  war ;  bnt  il!B  no  ose  tslking ;  if  he's  drowned  he's  drowned. 
—Yes,  yes,  this  mittimus  is  wrong.    I  expected  it    I«t  me  sea 

Entor  Waltkb. 
The  man  coold  not  have  ran  away  with  the  horw,  nnlcM — Good  day,  Wal- 
ter-Hio,  the  hone  most  have  ran  away  with  himself,  while  the  mai>— some- 
thing wrong  here.    I  moat  }o6k  to  it — Why,  Walter,  Is  this  yon  T    I  thought 
yon  were  drowned. 

Walter. — It  is  not  strange,  sir,  that  evoy  one  thought  so ;  bnt  I  am  yet 
above  water.    I  hope  yoor  Excellency  Is  qdte  well 

BaiHi. — Nothing  to  complaio  of,  Walter,  bnt  bnsineBa  Cumea  on  on  the 
increase ;  very  bad  people  hereaboat,  Walter. 

Walter.— It  your  honor  is  engaged,  I  will  coll  another  day. 

BaiUi. — It's  sU  one  as  to  tiiat,  Walter,  I  am  always  ei^foged ;  always 
bnsy ;  what  can  I  do  fbr  yoal 

'Walter. — If  yon  plesse,  sir,  I— that  is— to-morrow,  kt,  is  Yalentine's  day. 
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£ai/2i.— WeU,  what  of  that,  Walter  T  I  un  a  bacbdor,  turned  of  fifl^,  M>d 
have  naoght  to  do  with  vanities  of  tlikt  sort 

Walter. — Vaster  Werner,  sir,  of  the  Qrisona — 

BaUli. — Yes,  a  rich  man,  positiTely ;  a  joong  man,  comparatively ;  and  a 
marrying  man,  Baperlativelj.    He  ia  your  man  for  Valentines.    Well  T 

Walter. — Yon  mnat  know,  sir — 

BaiUi. — Predgelj ;  that's  just  what  I  want 

Woitn-.— That  Catherine  Waldcn  has  promised  to  marry  Waner,  if— if— 
■he  dbes  not  marry  me. 

Bailii. — Well,  as  she  can't  many  yon  both,  that  is  a  very  pmdent  resolatioa 
on  her  part 

Waiter.- Bnt,  hit,  she  does  not  like  Werner. 

BaiUi. — No  1    Then  let  her  keep  her  promise  to  yon.    Why  not  I 

TToAtr.- That's  jnst  what  she  wishes  to  do,  sir ;  bat  tiie  difficulty  is,  that^ 
I  have  not  got  the  M  snm  of  money  that  the  l&w  reqairos,  I  have  not  qoite 
BO  mnch  as  the  Ave  madn. 

BaUli. — Ob  1  that  alters  the  esse ;  bat  perhaps  we  can  do  sometlung  fbr 
yon,  Walter. 

EiOer  Arnold. 

^rn.— Batchers  of  Qoscheoen,  dr,in  great  bagte. 

BaiUi, — Show  them  op  ;  show  them  np,  {Eat  AnuU.) 

What's  to  pay  now,  I  wooder?    Walter,  yon  most  call  on  me  to-morrow ;  to- 
moiTow,  Walter ;  to-morrow  morning ;  we  will  see  what  con  be  done. 

{Exit  Walter.) 
Enter  several  burghen. 

Good  day,  gentlemen ;  good  day.    Whatfs  the  news  1 

1st  Burg. — Sad  news,  B^lli ;  this  is  on  evil  day  for  GoBCheoen  I 

JBail/i'.- What  is  the  matter  !    Yon  fiighten  me  I 

lit  Burg. — And  well  we  may  fHghten  yonl    Snch  an  avalsDobe ! 

Bai«i.— Avalanohel    Where!    When  I 

Iff  Bur;.— That  beantifol  bridge  1 

BaiUi. — Eh  f  what  i  has  any  thing  happened  to  the  bridge  t  It  i&it  a 
qnartv  of  an  honr  nnce  I  paid  three  hnndred  golden  marks  fbr  it  I 

111  Burg, — And  it  iant  half  an  honr  sinoe  an  ic^-peak  as  big  as  the  cathe- 
dral rolled  down  from  the  top  of  Saint  Simon,  an^diubed  the  bridge  into  ten 
thousand  pieces. 

Bailii. — Bless  my  sonl,  is  it  poeuble  f  then  it's  no  osa  to  have  a  bridge  at 
all,  nnleas  the  devil  himself  shonld  come  and  bnild  ns  one  of  stone  1 

(Loud  thwifder.) 

There!  there's  that  thoDderagiun  I  Tbmider  in  clear  sonihine  I  It'gvoyodd! 
Enter  Ask  old. 

Am.^A.  man,  nr— at  least,  sir,  a  person— ia  bdow— 0  Lord  1  0  Lord ! 

BaiUL—Wbo—vhoia  bet 
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Am.—\  beg  yoor  pardcm,  sir  1  He's  a  very  stnuige-locriuiig  persoD,  snd  he 
gave  bis  name.  Lord  Satan ! 

BaHli. — I  liad  a  misgiviog  of  tliis  1  0«itleiiieD,  withdraw.  AiroDge  the 
room,  Arnold,  and  poke  the  fire,  and— and  show  op  Lord  Satan  I 

{Exewtt  all  but  lb  BaiUi.) 

I'm  all  of  a  sweat — or,  a  chill — or,  sotnethiog  of  that  sort  No  doabt  1 
spoke  rather  too  hastily  about  that  nnfortonate  bridge ;  bat  who  could  have 
expected  to  be  taken  up  so  quick  I  He's  coming  I  What  a  renutkable  step ! 
No  matter ;  who's  a&aid?  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  no  honest  man  need 
fear  ba  lace  the  devil.  Lot  him  come  od  ;  I'm  ready  I 
Enltr  Satis. 

Your  hmnble  Berrant,  dr  I 

Satan. — Sir,  yon  are  too  good— if  you  are  in  earneat  1  The  Bailli  of  Gos- 
ohencD,  I  believe  T 

Baiili. — The  some,  air.    I  have  the  honor  to  address,  I  presnine — 

Satan. — Lwd  Satan,  sir,  your  hmnble  servant.  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
retain  my  title ;  but  my  friends  in  Eoropo,  A^ia,  AfHca,  and  eepeciatly  Ameri- 
ca usoally  drop  tiie  Lard,  and  address  me  more  fomiliarly  by  the  plain  patro- 
nymic It  comee  to  tiie  same  thing,  however ;  for  as  there  is  but  tnw  o^  tu,  I 
am  never  mistaken  for  another.  As  my  old  friend  Richard  the  Third  says  :  / 
am  mysdf  aione. 

BaHii.—Wm  yoD  do  me  the  honor  to  be  seated  T 

Sbfon.— Thank  yon.' 

Bailli. — Perhaps  yon  would  prefer  a  seat  near  the  fire.  It  is  extremely  cold 
to-day. 

&fan.— Ton  are  very  considerate.  It  is  ahochingly  cold.  In  all  my  tm- 
veb  I  have  never  before  encountered  such  a  temperature ;  and,  to  tell  yon  the 
pltun  tmtb,  I  am  accustomed  to  snch  warm  weather  at  home,  that— ha  1  ba ! 
hal  thank  yon. 

(After  sundry  hotrs  and  /ormalitia,  they  Mot  theimdvet  at  thejirt.  The 
Bailli  putt  his  fid  toward  the  grate,  and  Satanpuis  his  on  the  e«al».) 

Bailli. — My  dear  sir,  yon  will  bum  yom'  boots. 

Satan. — Mnch  obliged  to  yon  for  tlie  suggestion,  my  good  fiicnd ;  bnt 
there's  no  sort  of  danger.  There  are  plenty  of  salamanders  in  my  dominions, 
and  I  give  them  free  range  on  condition  that  they  fnmish  me  with  their  own 
skins  for  shoe-leather. 

Bailli.— D<xa  the  fire  really  haTO  no  effect  on  them  T 

Satan. — No  more  than  on  a  steel  poker. 

BaillL — That  is  very  remarkable — I  b4^  your  pardon — is  not  the  bahion  of 
yoor  boots  rather  odd  I 

5bfan.— Matter  of  taste,  jntm  matter  of  taste,  my  friend.  Some  people 
prefer  sharp  toes,  some  square  toes,  and  some  round  toes.  In  my  country, 
now,  all  the  natives  prefer  rounds ;  while  the  uatoralized  citizens  wear,  indis- 
criminately, the  squares  and  the  sharps. 
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ilstUt. — Are  joor  laws  of  nmtaralixntim  very  itrict  I 

Satan. — Not  at  all ;  qnite  tbe  reraw.  We  nuke  no  diitinctitai  at  color ; 
reqiure  no  prerioaB  reaidenoe ;  obarge  no  fees,  and  keepopen  SimdaTL  We're 
a  deviliah  democratic  set  of  Wmn,  I  oan  tdl  ;oa.  One  man  ia  aa  good  aa 
anotiiv  in  my  dotniniona.  No  npper  ten  there  I — Taw,  yaw — thia  fire  is 
TBstly  comfortabki  {TaiaaitkUbom^a^nifttmi 

dtifmi  kit  nutb,} 
So,  my  good  IKend,  jon  hare  oocasioa  for  my  servicee,  ehT 

Baiiti. — I  most  confesB  that  they  wonld  be  inTalaable  to  oa  jnst  now. 

Satan. — Yoa  refbr  to  that  coned  bridge,  I  aappoae.  I  iTmpathize  mOi  jtn 
for  the  loss  of  that  bridge ;  it  is  very  neceawry  to  yoor  people,  is  it  not  I 

.aitUt.^Ii>diq>euBab1e.    In  hct,  we  con  not  jet  on  without  it 

Satan. — To?  anfortuMte,  iaa't  itf 

BatUi.—Vtr7. 

Satanv—Mov  long  had  the  new  bridge  beei  boilt  I 

AuUt. — ^Itwaafluished  only  this  mi»nlng,  and  I  have  jnat  now  paid  the  nte- 
cally  mechaidea  for  their  work. 

Satan. — Great  cheats,  tfaooe  machaiuoi  1 

AiiUi.—Tli^  are  indeed,  and  I  believe  that  fbe  der— I  beg  yonr  pardoa— 
the  old  boy,  that  is,  I  mean,  Ihey  will  get  their  deaerts  aome  fine  day. 

Satan. — Never  fear  about  that  I  have  my  ejo  on  them.  Bat  the  matter 
ID  hand  is,  that  yon  want  a  new  toidge  t 

Aiilli.^We  do,  tmly,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  abort,  jnat  be  a  good  deril 

ami  boild  OS  OIMb 

Solan. — To  be  candid  wiQi  yon,  that's  jnst  what  I  came  to  propose. 

Bailii. — Indeed  1  then  we  are  in  lock  today,  after  aD.  Under  theae  carcBm- 
stancee,  I  sappoae  Uie  main  thing  will  be  to  agree  upon  the — tha— 

Satan Titapriet,  yoa  wonld  aay  T 

flaiai.— To— yea. 

Satan. — Oh  1  aa  to  that,  I  shall  not  be  very  particalar  with  yon. 

BaiUi. — I  am  very  glad  to  hnr  yon  say  ao.  The  bridge  that  is  jnst  dsa- 
troyed  coat  aa  three  handled  nuub  of  gold  ;  bat  if  yoa  will  baild  us  one  of 
stone,  and  warrant  it,  yon  shall  have  doable  that  sum ;  six  hondred  marks. 
Yoa  will  i^ree  that  that  is  liberal  on  my  part. 

Aibm,— Psba  I  What  do  yoa  sappoae  I  want  of  yoar  goU  T  I've  bo  ose 
for  it;  besidee  I  can  make  as  mnoh  aa  I  pleascL  Look,  thiaianowaUvs  eoal 
from  the  fire;  I  blow  it  thna— what  is  it  now  I 

foiffi.— Why,  really— 

Sbton.— Takeit    Dootbeaftaid.    Take  it 

Ooodgradooal  why,itiB— yes-HuIngot  ofpnregDld,aadaseoola>if  it 
joat  cama  from  the  nine  1 

( The  BaUXi  moisf  <nt  unwi/2tng  motion  U 
Tttum  the  gold.) 

Siton.— By  no  means,  my  dear  sirl  Keep  it  at  a  ttSrao  of  my  ptnoaal 
regard,    I  make  yoa  a  preeent  of  it 
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'  Satan.— To  be  Mire  I  do. 

BaillL — Ah  1 1  nnderatuid  I  Ton  dioose  to  be  pud  in  Beme  other  ootn.  I 
dttU  be  lupp;  to  meet  joor  riein ;  but,  as  I  un  ignorant  tX  joat  prirate 
hnaj  in  these  matten,  I  most  beg  70a  to— to — tutme  yonr  own  term. 

SeOan. — Well,  that  it  libovl ;  thoogh,  iodeed,  do  mon  than  I  expected 
(hmi  ao  oonrtaone  a  gentleman.  Let  me  ne.  I  will  build  jok  a  bridge  of  rtone  ; 
have  it  completad  by  ranriae  to-morrow  monuDg,  and  wamnt  it  to  stand  fire 
bondred  ;eara,  <»i  condition  Uiat  I  hIuUI  bave  the  «al  of  the  fint  one  thal^  b; 
diaoce  or  dengn,  may  cron  the  wd  hridga 

Bailii. — Agreed  I    I  will  draw  np  the  eontraot. 

{Tkt  BaiUi  turns  to  thataiUand  wrila.) 

Satan. — He  is  Toy  prompt  at  taking  my  0^.  I  wonder  if  the  rascal 
thinks  he  is  going  to  cheat  me  1  I  see  no  loop-hole  for  that  Hie  bai^tun  is 
too  simple  and  direct  fbr  any  eat  A  on  lue  part,  the  old  tod  1 

BaiUi. — Here  is  the  docnment,  in  daplicate ;  shall  I  read  it  T 

Satan.'-Ot  course.    I  nerer  pat  my  name  to  a  p^er  till  I  know  what  is 

iDlL 

Baitli. — (rraili.)  1  hereby  oifru  to  htSd  fbr  lit  BaiSi  and  ptoplt  r^ 
Oo*eh«n«n,  and  hoot  tht  lamt  eomplOtd^nm-rite  lo-morroa,  a  bridge  qfiton* 
over  the  RtMt,  on  the  Eite  1^  tht  new  bridge  jtut  d«gtr<nftd  by  an  avalandie ; 
wliieh  bridge  I  wtrrant  to  itandgtxidjbr  jive  hundred  years ;  eonditiojted  that 
I  am  to  have,  in  lieu  qf  Other  ampentation,  the  Kulqf  the  fint  one— 


BaiUi. — One ;  70a  didnt  batgaln  for  two,  did  yonf 

Satan. — No ;  bnt  Qiat  word  might  mean — 

BaiUi. — (xeads.)  tie  tovl  ^  ^  firtt  ana  that,  by  diante'or  deiign,  may 
trom  the  bridge  afttr  it  it  Jinithed.  Agreed  to  on  my  part,  ^wteeioo  H^er 
BaiUi  0/  Oetchenen. 

I  hare  signed  both  oontaots.    Pot  your  name  there,  if  yon  please. 

Satan. — One  moment ;  I  mnst  Bret  compare  them.  Bnmneas,  yoa  know,  is 
bomneeB,  and  admits  of  no  oerenumy— hnm^iom — liiun— These  seem  to  be  all 
righL    I  dont  qoite  fiuioy  that  word  mm  ;  however,  here  goes. 

[Jtheit  about  to  write  a  loud  peal  t{f  thunder  it 
heard.    He  lartt  vpfron  the  (ni^.) 

BaiUi. — Tery  odd  t  there's  thnnder  again ;  and  yet  the  son  is  shinii^  m 
brightly  as  a  ball  of  gold. 

Satan. — (tmeatily.)  That's  not  my  thnnder.  What  have  yon  been  doing 
toUiis  paper?  I  see,  I  seel  yon  have  made  a— a — yoa  know  what  I  mean — 
alter  yonr  name; 

Baitli. — A  cross ;  yea,  of  coone.    What's  the  name  good  fbr  withont  it? 

Satari. — It's  so  good,  that,  if  yon  do  not  presently  erase  that,  onr  bargain 
is  at  an  end,  that's  all 

BaiUi. — Oh !  .very  well ;  if  yon  wlllbeocnitrat  with  my  name  aloaeT 
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SWoM.— Fttfeiitir  ;:  fi)F,  after  »£«  whA  a  a  UMD-R  iMod  faU  hb  woidt 

BaiUi. — thfSK,  the  crosa  h  eotirelj  erMed.     I  <tooiUer  niTself  eqnaSy 
koonA  iit  either  OMe. 

ftttoR.— (wn'tM.)    And  I  viB  daal  with  ;«n  npoH  hoBOE,    Yon  ihall  hen 
Bach  a  Iwidge  as  wu  never  farien -Men  dd  .the  fiun  of  the  Mitfa. 

iBo^f^-f-Uf  dear  air,  yoo  iImU  haraaadk  a  ■ont^bnt  I  willnAt  bout  I 
.    Sataik. — Never  mat ;  i  am  katjiied  vMb  mj  bwgaiit.    VantireU,  m^  «x> 
eeU»t  fiiieod.    IfjMi  «vh  ch«M»  to  wit  vtf  iDmrBam~- 

Ati/fi.— lUallr.  TDti  ats  too  good  I 

Sabai, — I  should  be  more  thao  bappj  to— 

£aiiIi'.-~YDiir  majes^  ia.tbsMBHt  oDidtsccodliig^  I     . 

gafuai  ■Don't  uention  it,  aj  deat  &iai^  ;  nothing  could  give  me  greater 
plewore-i- 

BailH.-~l  really  want  wordi — 

Satan. — Ton  shall  have  Uie  warmest  weleome^ 

BaiUi, — I  csii  not  tell  yon  how  moch — 

Satnn. — And  the  hottest  i^jartments—  ^  .      _. 

Bailli. — TTpon  my  word — 

Satan.— I  have  the  honor  to  renew  the  umranoe  of  vj  diatingnishBd  a»- 
Bidention !  r 

[Exeura,  ctrem/mioutiy,  hoving 
each  other  out.) 
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CHEONICU;  OF  THE  MONTH: 

FOREIGN. 
The  diBmissal  of  Mr.  CnunptoD,  sDd  his  ConBnUr  usistvits  ia  the  W 
nerolaiit  BDterprlM  of  embroiling  Sncland  ud  tiw  TJtuted  SUt«amwu[ 
■ad  the  recognition,  b^  our  own.  lit  the  WiJher-IUTU  Qoreninent  in  Oen- 
tnl  America,  hu  at  Uat  brought  the  long-vexe^  enliBtmeut  md  iBthmns 
quwUoDB  to  a  pUia  and  unmietaluible  ihsua.  For  tliis  solutloo  of  coatina^ 
i^,  a  coDtinuitf,  which  at  one  time  threatened  b>  "atretob  to  tbo  oraolcof 
doom,"  ve  should  be  duly  thaakflil.  No  matter  what  the  upshot,  we  hare 
reasoD  to  congratulate  ourMlreB.  We  havabeeD  in  doubt  long  encugb.  It 
is  time  Mmethlng  was  rcBohed.  If  we  are  to  fishnet  as  fight  and  ham 
done  with  iL  The  longer  we  bh»ter  on  both  sides  the  Atlaotic  the  tnoro 
involred  we  shall  be.  HI  words  break  no  bonea — Sancho  Paoza  would  say. 
But  honest  Offremoc  of  Bantuia,  and  Prinoa  qf  gquiref,  ill  words  are  foai 
breath,  and  ibul  brattb  Stinks;  and,  in  this  tOip-loMcal  sanmer  matlwr, 
with  the  thermometer  making  a  quicksitrer  Heugler  of  itself,  and  tumtng 
somersanlts  on  the  nineties,  had  smells  are  exasperating.  Let  us  cut  the  sen- 
timental and  highfalutin,  and  come  to  cues.  Fight  or  settle — at  once.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  the  piper,  and  dance  to  either  tune— only  let  us  finish 
something.  The  tone  of,  the  English  press  has  begun  to  be  decidedly  more 
amicableand  sensible.  'The  "London  Telegraph,  afler  aveij  plain  statement 
of  what  the  English  Army  did  not  do  in  the  Crimea,  an'd  how  the  "  Cir- 
cumlocution OfBce"  atrhome  helped  them  "  not  to  do  it,"  says ; 

"A  WAT  witii  tilt  United  States  wouU  be  ft -mydifltoiMkiBdofattir.  In  that 

republic  we  ili»T«  a  powerflil  fce—^be  American  flagflqtta  «n  ereiyeea.  H«- 
sailon  are  Boilora.  Tiler  ablpa  equal  our  own  in  tonnase.  .  Thei;e  ia  no  cooping  up 
her  ships  in  a  Sebestopol  harixn;  fbrthe  American  horboTs  ets  numberless,  and  her 
stoamars  and  diips  ate  the  flneel  ffpActmens  of  naval  npUtOotOM  efloal  It  was 
oU  very  well  our  '  Calking  W^'  sod  bragging  in  t^e  Bunl»m  e^le  when  war  with 
the  United  States  woe  nmy  an  idle  rumor.  We  could  then  afford  to  reciprocate  a 
joke  with  our  cousins,  who  talked  of  '  beating  alt  creation,'  and  rattle  on  al>oat 
bombanktig  tbo  AUsatio  cWee.  That  is  all,  bowwer,  retf  'big  t^'  and  la 
much  easier  said  than  dgnS.  Ih  Uie  ivsr  «C  IBIi  we  sever  sacooBded  in  fifing  m 
broadside  Into  an  Atlantic  city,  and  our  nearest  approach  to  such  an  achievement 
was  at  Kew-OrleaDs,  tbe  remembrance  of  which  should  crush  ourhigh-&>wu  ideas 
of  battering  down  American  towns.  It  must,  farther,  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  not  one  harbor  on  tbe  Atlantic  coast  which  could  not  easily  be  closed  to  aU  ap- 
proach from  the  sea,  sad  that  as  eBecttmlly  as  Sebastopol  harbor  was  rendered 
inaeoesslble  to  oor  Seet.  And  as  to  any  hope  fhnn  Uie  divereion  hi  oar  Ihvor  at 
the  slaves  in  tbe  Soutbeni  States,  we  most  not  f<»gGt  that  in  1814  tbe  slaTes  re- 
mained true  to  their  masters,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  '  dorkie'  element  is- 
one  whit  more  cnlighttned  now  than  it  was  then.  A  war  with  the  United  Slates 
wonid  In  fact  be  a  gnerilla  war  upon  the  ocean.  Her  ships  wonld  prey  upon  our 
oommerce,  and  countless  privaleeni  would  Swarm  tiie  ocean  path.    In  &ot,  dnting 
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that  war,  an  oar  commerae  would  be  at  an  end.  Our  millB  in  tha  norili  woold 
atop  fbr  tbe  nur  oiaterial ;  Uia  <wnon  of  LooiMo*  wooldbe  waatlng  to&od  tham. 
Hondredi  of  thouaandB  woald  be  tbrDwn  oat  of  work.  Than,  aa  tar  oar  oolooia^ 
the  flrat  acC  of  war  would  be  tanUmoiuit  to  a  '  deckratioa  of  independence'  b 
Canada,  the  Wett-Indies,  AusbikUa,  and  the  C^ie.  The  Uotoorlte  would  again 
sniff  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  blood.  Perma  with  the  Roaa  would  then  indeed 
hare  a  fair  ohance  of  an  inva^on  of  India,  and  coold  we  thai  hope  that  our  gallant 
bUj  will  remain  fiuthM  to  Euglaod  in  the  immenai^  of  her  freah  warlike  entaogto- 
menta  T  The  idea  ia  absurd.  No  one  axpecta  it.  A  war  waged  upon  the  neat 
Powers  of  the  earth  must  neceoBuil;  place  Prance  In  anta^miam  to  *?"r»~* 
Then  let  oa  see  how  we  woold  stand — Eaglaud  «rnu  the  worid.  The  atiinj;^ 
would  be  a  fearful  one,  and  w«  bembte  to  contemplate  tha  cootiogenciee  ot  a  tw- 
minatioa  to  iL  To  expect  that  our  own  ahorce  would  never  experience  tha  bar> 
rora  of  war  would  be  to  hope  fbr  too  much.  Half  a  million  French  aoMien  woulil, 
dcnbtleas,  not  remain  inactlrs,  TiewiDg  the  smiling  fields  of  Bngland  onlf  from  tha 
N^ioleon  Ckdumn  at  Boulogne. 

"We  must  have  no  wai  with  Ibe  United  States.  That  war  b,  however,  now  iia- 
minent,  uoless  we  recall  at  once  those  olOcial  peraouagcfl  whose  presence  la  diataate- 
fbl  to  Uie  Amerioan  govemment  There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  oar  drang  this. 
AJlow  no  Cnmean  brigade  U  land  in  Oanada.  The  ten  thonMid  stddien  would 
be  but  aaa  diop  in  tlie  bucket  to  stem  theprasresacrf'amillkin  Amencan  rifluMB. 
The  preaence  of  this  brigade  is  irritating,  and  die  Cabbet  of  Wadiingtcm  hint  that 
ita  laDdiog  will  be  oonddered  aa  a  eoMH  MWL  WewQlnot  nowcaiiTaaa  tbeiia^ 
of  the  Tilled  States  to  int«fim  hi  this  matter.  The  laot  ia  aU  that  w«  aan  £•• 
coa^  and  the  question  rewdves  itsdf  nndw  am  head— Is  bif^Mid  prepared  to  go 
to  war  wiUi  the  Ui^ted  StatM  for  ICr.  Crampton  and  his  three  (XmanlsT  Is  Aa 
prqiared  to  risk  the  contingencies  we  have  pointed  out,  and  to  teak  anew  the 
'  tndtbla  reputation  at  the  oaniton's  month  T' " 

Tme  aa  Qcwpel— erery  word  of  It  But  what  a  blessin;  Qiat  an  hoMot 
aenuble  Engliahman  hod  the  moral  pluck  to  write  in  an  English  newqtapcr 
tBj  thing  BO  Aill  of  good  sense  and  genuine  manly  feeling]  Had  we  written 
it,  what  end  would  there  ever  have  been  of  sneers  and  laughter  at  oar  ho- 
lism, our  impudenoe,  our  ridicalous  self-suffidency  and  Yankee  blnsterf 
We  should  never  have  heard  the  last  of  it  But  there  is  no  need  to  "  recall 
(Acta!  ptnonagea  vhose  prsMUM  if  diataoteftil  to  the  Anericui  Oovcni- 
ment"  The  Ameriean  Government  has  saved  the  Cabinet  of  Greet  Brit- 
ah)  the  trouble  of  azpUnation  or  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  its  agentB,  by 
giving  them  their  ptmp<frts.  Now  let  eomttttm-wnae,  and  oommon  booMty, 
sneh  M  obtain  between  man  and  man  in  tha  tndlaary  bnsineaB  of  life,  take 
the  place  of  political  slang  and  diplomatic  double-dealing,  and  the  people 
of  England  will  find  the  people  of  Amerie*  alir^ya  refedf  to  jday  «  broth' 
ir**  mgw  frankly  aad  fair^  with  them.     Var^  Ap, 

D01IE9TIC. 
The  Presidential  oontest  has  openad.  The  DemoorMy  are  tn  Hne  ot  hit- 
Se ;  every  State  and  i^men^  true  to  its  oath  of  allegiaim  to  the  UntMi 
and  tbe  OonstitatiiHi,  takes  its  place,  with  siinglenesa  of  parpos^  hi  the  Une, 
and  looks  to  the  old  banner  of  State  Bights  and  Self  Government,  with 
heart-bit  oonviotion  and  affootioD.  Teteraoa  and  conqnerora  on  a  hundred 
fields,  theyftdlow  to  victory  again  a  leader  whcm  thaylovcaadserveapriii- 
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dple  which,  next  to  tiieir  belief  In  Qod,  ta  uved  in  their  ejMk  Heir  right, 
reetiog  on  the  alopea  of  the  AH^htny,  their  left,  upon  the  likes  or  Kew- 
York,  they  praeent  to  the  eoemf  tn  nnbroken  front,  nrept  bj  Boeh  a  park 
of  conetltiitioDal  ftrtillerj  u  eTen  the  Demoeratio  partj  Bceroely  ever  before 
brought  into  position.  Behind  them  the  whole  South  and  Soath-weet 
maae  thenuelrefi  in  reserre.  In  fiunt,  the  oonaerTatiTe  leponB  of  the 
North  and  Eut,  deployed  sb  skirmishwa,  are  eager  to  bring  on  the  battle, 
and  teet  onoe  more  the  great  qneetioD  at  "  maa't  abUitj  for  self-government" 
Botow,  Kattared  here  and  there,  orer  a  marshy  and  broken  plain,  beaet  with 
quagmires,  and  offering  soaroely  anywhere  a  mile  of  firm  groand,  may  be 
wen,  by  the  aid  of  the  glam,  a  ooofbaed  crowd  of  raw  lecrnito  and  nndim- 
plined  lefiee,  anit«d  by  notliing  hot  a  oommon  hatred  of  Democratio  trath, 
and  the  fondamentil  prindi^e  of  BepnbUoan  Ooremment,  as  fbrmalind  In 
Ae  territorial  l^iaUUon  of  Oongrese.  Away  off  there  at  Philadelphia, 
dogged  by  the  ahade  of  the  nntuf)py  Prilo^  whom  liring,  he  wouldn't  pof/ 
toT  making  the  disoo*eriee,  the  credit  of  whieh  the  gdluit  Oolonel  is  now 
saddled  and  horsed  on,  for  the  csnipugn,  yoa  see  Jolw  0.  Fremont  whipping 
and  iporring  among  a  ooafiised  ront  of  Abolitionisis  and  renegade  Know- 
Nothings.  61asta«d  aroand  N«w-7ork  City  yoo  see  next  a  ple-bald-eroird, 
waiting  for  Gkorge  Law's  wagon  to  take  a  ride  to  the  field.  Happy  Inspi- 
ration !  A  general,  worthy  of  Buoh  an  army,  m^  at  least  be  reoognized  in 
their  ohie^  since  h<a  dispositions  for  the  fight  are  evidently  onnBued  to  pro- 
Tiding  a  system  of  ambalanoee  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wonnded,  In 
NoTember.  We  loust  apon  having  Jostice  done  to  tti.  Law.  His  wise 
prorliloni  in  that  respeot,  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  philanthropist  We 
wonldsnggest,  however,  that  anngle  oinnibas  fortheoandldatee — Repntilicaii, 
Know-Hothing,  AbdilJon,  Bolters,  Snb-BolterB,  etc,  will  be  qnite  enon^. 
The  rank  and  file  will  get  no  aerioiu  woands.  Like  the  liU]«  boys,  who 
went  a-akatiog  all  on  a  anmmer's  day,  the  minote 

Tba  ice  shows  thio, 

And  tbey  all  &U  b, 

HtB  rtti  wUl  nm  imaf  I 
In  bot,  the  whole  afikir  of  these  four-and-twanty  black-bird  parties,  all  in  a 
row,  is  so  entirely  fkrctca),  that  we  have  scarce  patlenoe  to  spend  time  and 
ink  in  writing  down  the  names  of  the  misguided  gentlemen,  who  are  permit- 
ting tbemeetvee  to  be  "  fooled"  bf  them  "  to  tiie  top  of  their  bent"  For 
one  of  them,  indeed,  we  feel  aerioody  pained.  We  respeot  Millard  Pilimora 
as  a  man,  and  knowing  with  how  mnoh  consistenoy  he  has  maintained  the 
oonstitational  rights  of  thewholeoonntry,  dnring  an  extanded  publiceareer, 
we  are  pained  to  find  him  belying  hia  record,  and  soiling  his  eeoatcheon,  by 
allying  himsdf  with  Know-Nothingism.  We  esn  pnt  It  down  to  nothing 
bnt  a  temporary  aberration  of  mind,  and  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  have 
recovered  hie  nsnal  solid,  good  sense,  and  real  Americanism  of  feeling,  before 
cool  weather. 
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Id  ooQtJnioD,  we  put  f^jMi  reoord  tfw  dignified,  moalfi  uid  eoiiMrvstiva 
letter  of  acceplaiiM  of  Jaoife  Buc^ivmui.  1>e  Dwnwbon  it  Uili  to  Mrtiafy 
that  oar  uomioee  u  ufe  and  soond  opoa  everf^uMttoD  of  fbieigo  sod  do- 
coestia  politics,  we  thick  mast  be  far  gone  in  loiuwj.  Wiiii  eooh  a  reoord 
u  his;  with  Huoha  hlaowleas  life-bigtioij;  with-  Huoh  a  proclamalioa  of 
fldelit;  to  ail  the  iaterests  of  the  oonotry,  issaed  to  the  great  Deioooratic 
annj,  can  anf  duq  fail  to  see  that,  when  tha  word  to  "  charge"  is  ^ven 
In  November,  they  will  itdraaoe  by  oolamos  of  States,  aod  sweep  the  field 
like  a  tropical  toroadoT 

L«t  the  letter  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  compaoj,  and  nine  cheers  for 
Buck  and  Bbbos  I 

Wheatlai<d,  near  Lancaster,  June  16,  ISSG. 

Ommxxmt :  I  IUts  tbe  honar  to  Hdcnnwledee  the  reoeipt  of  yoae  oonmiiiiiia- 
lioa  of  tite  1 3tfa  iostaol^  ioTonBiiig  ms  oKcuil^  d£  mj  oooujiatlon  bf  the  Ifemoende 
NattoDal  CoBveation,  recently  held  at  CiDciaoati,  as  the  Decnocrafic  candidate  (w 
the  effice  of  Preaident  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  attempt  (o  exprt'sa  the 
gRrteftat  reelings  which  I  entOTtahi  towai^  mj  Democratic  ftUow-dtizens  Ibr  having 
iliiiiiii  il  mil  inntllj  flf  thin — tbe  liighen  political  faoniO' on  earth— «n  honor  mob.  ssUie 
people  of  no  other  countcy  have  the  power  to  beetow.  Deeply  senwhle  of  the  vaa 
and  varied  rcspua^bili^  attached  Ui  the  station,  especiall;  at  the  present  crisis  in 
our  affairs,  I  hare  corefUUj  reft^aed  fVom  seeking  the  nomination  cither  by  vord 
or  bjdeod.  Now  that  It  hee  been  offered  bytheDemoe^cpei^,  >nccept  it  Willi 
dU&dence  in  to;  ows  abUitiee,  but  with,  en  humble  tiust  that  in  the  event  of  my 
election  I  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  my  duty  in  eucb  a  manner  as  to  allaj 
domestic  strife,  preserve  peace  and  Mendsbip  with  foreign  natloQS,  and  promote  the 
beet  interests  of  the  republio. 

la  aeceptisg  the  nominatJoti,  I  need  ■oarael]'  a»7  tbet  I  acMpt  in  tbe  eame  affftt 
the  resolationB  ceosStuting  the  platlbnn  of  principlee  ereoted  by  the  ConventiML 
To  thia  plBtform  I  intend  to  cooBne  myself  throughout  tho  canvara,  believing  that  I 
hsne  no  right,  as  the  oandidste  of  the  Democmtic  party,  by  answering  interrogatorre^ 
to  ptMent  new  and  dUftrent  Bsnsa  beToie  the  peoj^. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  this  asawer  I  ahonid  spedaUy  refer  to  ttie  subject 
of  each  of  the  resolutions;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  two  topics 
now  most  prominently  before  the  people.  ^ 

And,  in  tbe  first  place,  I  oonlLaUy  ecocor  in'  tbe  eantimcinta  azptened  by  the 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  civU  and  religious  liberty.  No  party  foouded  on 
religioue  or  pohtical  intolerance  towards  one  class  of  American  citizens,  whether 
bom  in  onr  own  or  in  a  foreign  land,  can  long  cuntinue  to  exist  in  this  country. 
We  are  all  equal  before  Ood  add  the  OooatituOaiif  and  the  dark  ajdrit  of  despotism 
and  bigotry  which  would  create  odious  distinctions  aiuoog  oui  fellow-citizens  will 
be  speedily  r«bnked  by  a  ftse  and  enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  ^Cation  on  the  qneeiioQ  of  domeettc  slavery  W  too  long  disbacted  and 
divided  the  people  of  this  Umon  and  alieiated  their  affections  from  each  other. 
This  agitation  has  assumed  many  forms  since^  its  commencement,  but  it  now  seems 
to  be  dirooted  chiefly  to  tbe  Territories ;  and  jodging  fhim  its  present  character,  I 
thisk  we  may  mtefy  anticipate  that  it  is  rapidly  ajqirtwahing  a  "  BnnUty."'  TIm 
recent  legislation  of  Congress  reepectmg  domestic  ^avery,  derived,  as  it  has  been 
from  the  original  and  pure  fbontain  of  legitimate  politic  power,  the  will  of  the 
m^ority,  promises  ere  long  to  allay  the  dangerous  excitement.  Tbl«  legiislation  is 
folmded  upon  priiwlplea  a*  MHtent  aa  free  governmem  EtaeIC  and  in  scoanJaDoe 
with  them,  has  simply  deolaied  that  the  people  <rf  a  Teoitory,  like  tboee  of  a  State, 
shall  decide  foe  tbemselves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their 
Gmits. 

The  Nebradca-KanHB  aot  dOea  no  mots  tiun  give  the  feme  oT  law  to  thb  de- 
mantaty^inclpleof  self-goreniment,  dedaring  it  to  be  "the  troe  intent  Md  mean- 
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domeeUo  inttiouiona  in  thnr  «wn  -waj,  sutyect  oolj  to  the  ConBtitatioii  ct  Um 
UniMd  Statea"  Tk^  pracipte  will  matAj  not  be  controTerCed  b;  aaj  indiTldiul 
of  M>7  p&rty  profteaiag  ctoToboii  to  populitr  gOTSmauot.  BEsldEia,  bow  yUa-  slid 
iUnKil7  wDilld  utj  oCh«r  piiuapiB  prOTS  in  practloe  in  rsgird  W  the  Territoriee. 
Tb>»  11  ftppareat  from  the  fact  admitted  \j  all,  tiist  aftar  k  Terrilor;  stutll  bftre 
«nteted  tbe  Uum  and  beoume  >  SMa^  no  coDitittttioiuJ  power  would  then  ozIbI 
vhieh  ooold  prarul  it  fh>m  «tlier  abcduhing  or  eetafaMiing  slaTer;,  ss  the  case 
maj  be,  according  to  ila  aorere^  will  and  plaaaure. 

Hoet  bttppj  would  It  be  fiv  the  country  if  this  long  agitation  were  at  an  end. 
Daring  its  wbole  ptogien  It  baa  produced  no  practical  good  to  onj  human  being, 
whUst  it  has  been  tbe  source  of  great  uid  dangerous  evils.  It  haa  alienated  a^ 
eitnuiged  one  portion  of  the  Union  from  the  other,  and  bas  even  eerioual}  threatened 
it*  verj  existence.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  it  hoe  produced  tbe  impresion 
among  foreign  nations  that  onr  groat  and  glorious  confederacy  is  in  constant  danger 
of  diaolution.  This  doei  ns  eerioua  injury,  because  acltnowledged  power  and 
atabill^  alw^s  ccDOMnd  ramect  anang  nmian^  and  are  among  tbe  beet  securiliei 
against  unjuat  aggrcsaioa  and  in  faror  oTthe  mamtenance  of  honorable  peace. 

May  we  not  hope  that  it  la  the  miwoD  of  Che  Democratic  party,  now  the  only 
sorviTing  conserrative  party  of  the  country,  era  long  to  orerthrow  all  sectional 
partiea^  and  restore  the  p«a(»,  IHenAikip,  aiMl  motnal  oooBdenoe  wbtch  [H'STHiled  bt 
the  good  old  tiina,  among  tbe  difierent  nwmbers  of  tbe  confederacy  f  lis  character 
la  Btrictly  national,  and  It  therefora  anerta  no  prtnclple  for  the  guidanco  6f  the 
fadaral  goTeiBmantii^)lch  is  nM  ada|nad  and  sustwned  by  Ha  membera  In  each  and 
erery  ^a(a.  For  (his  reason  it  ia  eTeiywbera  tbe  aame  datwmlnad  Ibe  c^  all  geo' 
gtaphical  parties,  bo  much  and  so  Justly  dreaded  by  the  Father  of  liia  Couatly. 
From  its  Tery  nature  It  must  continue  to  exist  bo  long  as  there  is  a  ConsUtuUon  and 
a  UdIo&  Io  preaarraL  A  omMction  of  theae  tnitha  baa  indseed  many  of  tbe  poreat, 
thasUad.uid  niioet  indapmdaMoCoar.fbrmer  oppoesntSi  wlw  ba*e  difiered  frcEBoa 
in  ti/oea  gooa  by  upon  old  and  extinct  WQ  is^iee,  to  coma  into  our  ranlia  and  de- 
rote  themselves  WiuinstAthecauile  oTttie  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Under  these 
otHiWDWADMs  I  moat  cheerlbHy  p^^^  myael^  shonld  the  Domination  oT  tJie  Con- 
nntioD  b«i*tifled  b^tba  pBDjds^  tbat  dt  tha  powar  tud  taflneiice  oonatttutionally 
pceacBBed  by  the  Bxecntive  aball  be  azeited  in  a  Ann  bat  conriliatwy  epitit,  during 
the  single  term  I  shall  rem^n  ia  ofBce,  to  restore  the  same  banoony  among  the 
riater  States  which  prendled  belbre  this  apple  of  discord,  in  the  form  of  Blarery 
agiMion,  had  beau  oaM  into  flNir  midst  Letttae  meuben  of  Uw  fiunily  aDatain 
£m  inteniied(Ui>^with  the  azcluBive  donMBtiD  ooBoeraa  of  each  other,  and  CordiaUy 
unite,  on  the  basu  of  perfect  equality  among  themselves,  in  promoting  tiae  great 
national  objecta  of  common  Intereat  to  all,  and  the  good  vroric  will  be  Instantly 
McaaapKaiiad. 

Ia  ngart  t»  onr  teaigK  pilliqr,  (0  whidi  ;a«  b«v«  lefttrad  ia  yant  ocnmHttioailofi , 
It  Is  quite  imp<»sible  bx  ai^  human  foreknowledge  to  preecribe  positive  rules  in 
advance,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  flituro  administratioD  in  oil  the  exigencies 
wtiieh  may  arise  in  our  -rajtous  and  eTe^chaDBirg  relatlOBS  with  foreign  poweri. 
Ikalbdeial  govetDDMob  mint  of  naceaiQ' aionaae  a  aound  diaorstion  m  itruBng 
with  iDtemational  qneaCioas  as  they  may  oocor,  hut  this  under  the  atriet  reapovs- 
bility  which  tbe  Executive  must  always  feel  to  the  people  of  the  Uoiled  States  and 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  Ton  will,  IherelbTe^  exctise  me  for  .not  entering  into 
porticsilarB;  whSsI  I  haaitlfy'ooaour  with  you  in  tbe  ganeial  snitiDient,  that  onr 
fbrsip  aSjiirs  ooght  to  be  ooodnetad  with  soch  wiadom  aad  ftnonBas  as  t»  aaann 
the  proaperity  of  Uie  people  at  home,  whilst  the  Inlereats  and  honor  of  oar  countiy 
are  wisely  hut  inflexibly  mdntaincd  abroad.  Our  foreign  policy  ought  ever  to  Ite 
baaed  opon  tbe  prinoiplaof  doing  Jnstloe  to  ail  ttatknia,  and  requiring  JusUca  fttim 
tbem  in  tatora ;  anil  from  this  priHnple  I  abaO  narer  detMrt, 

Should  I  be  placed  in  tbe  Jf^scutlva  cbaii;  I  shall  oae  my  beat  ezartiwia  to  cnlU- 
rate  peace  and  ftiendBtiip  with  bU  nationi^  believing  this  to  be  onr  higheat  policy 
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uwdluota'moBtiaipentivedn^;  but  Rt  the  mow  liiiie  I  diaH  nersr  fb^«t  that 
in  cate  ttie  neoeenty  Hhould  ariie,  whidi  I  do  not  sow  qqv^end,  our  "**'t' 
righiB  and  natimiBl  honor  moat  be  preaerved  at  all  haajrds  md  at  any  aMiiflaeL 

firmly  conTinoed  that  a  special  Providenoe  gorenu  tile  aflUn  of  n'**™".  let  oa 
hnmldr  iuipktfe  bis  oontiiUMd  bleHdng  upon  oat  GoanDy,  and  tbat  h«  maf  Mtft 
fiom  na  the  poniahment  wb  Jnatly  deaecTe  &a  bung  dlacKHitented  and  ongnttAd 
whim  aitjofijig  pnTikgea  above  bD  oaliiaiB,  onder  suoh  a  CoagBtotion  aod  ancli  a 
UDioDBBhaBDeTGrbeaiTDuDhaafed  to  any  other  people.    Yoan,tvtjttttpaiil^^, 
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JHoeitieh:  What  Se  Sagt.    Sae-Tort:  Lmrmortit  Sudd. 

Q.  Fbiuhdib  1b  palpably  before  ua.  We  hare  wight  the  nscU.  We 
luTe  impouoded  him  im  a  book.  We  bare  shnt  him  np  in  "boards."  We 
hkTo  him  fenoed  in  a  Tolume.  Errstie  and  rolatile  as  ha  ia,  be  can  not  ea- 
ctipa  ng.  Let  as  take  *  good  look  at  him,  and  conaider  hia  dimenaiona.  b 
he  a  Jonah's  gourd,  or  a  durable  plaotf  We  do  not  think  tbat  we  haiard 
ma^  in  prophesying  that  he  will  not  wither  in  a  night.  On  the  contraiy, 
wa  frankly  beliere  be  wilt  grow  stronger,  and  ripen  with  the  stealing 
hand  of  time,  to  bear  luatier  fruit  than  these  sketches.  He  is  of  purely  indi- 
genons  growth,  and  the  natire  Boil  moBt  nourish  him.  Almost  all  new 
writers  are  brought  before  the  public  by  aome  one  of  those  benerolent  "mu- 
tual admiration"  coteries,  which  oonatitule  tbemaelres  the  guardians  of  the 
puUio  taste^  and  pnrTeyora  general  to  the  public  appeUte.  "Doeatidta" 
flS0^>ed  the  curse  of  anoh  an  introdnctioD.  He  wrote — prabably  without 
knowing  that  he  coald  write — wrote,  because  it  tickled  his  own  hncj  to  do 
it,  neither  caring  nor  knowing  whether  it  would  tickle  any  body  dse'a. 
What  he  wrote  waa  fresh,  noTel,  real  He  abnok  a  new  rein  of  abeolnte 
humor.  He  hit  upon  a  form  of  lieamrie  entirely  original,  and  it  look  like 
an  epidemic.  It  took,  because  the  American  people  lore  real  ftm,  and  bare 
a  truer  appreoiaticm  of  genuine  humor  than  any  other  in  existence.  With- 
out a  herald,  witbortt  prepanUion  or  puffery,  the  whole  land  received,  un- 
derstood, and  broke  out  into  a  genuine  laugh  over  his  first  sketch.  He  waa 
spontaneouriy  elected  by  the  popular  suffrage  of  the  irbole  Union,  a  Prai- 
dent  of  ftin,  -  And  so,  Phtlsnder,  you  have  been  sworn  in  on  a  comic  alma- 
nach,  and  this  book  Ib  your  Inaugural.  Good  1  The  next  thing  is  to  go  on 
with  your  adminisbvtion.  The  popular  Toioe  is  with  you,  and,  for  a  while, 
of  conne,  the  critics  will  shrug  their  Bhootdera,  and  say,  taee  is  the  I^tin 
for  candle.    But  do  not  be  deceiTed.    They  will  be  at  jou  by  ud  by.    We 
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like  ym  trAj.  We  Hke  fo  langti  witti  yon,  ud  we  like  better  to  ne  that 
jonr  writing  proTM  uiew  the  ditrtJoction  between  wit  and  humor — wit,  « 
qiulitj  of  Uie  heed — humor,  of  the  heart  ^ere  ia  a  reolitade  of  thinklDE 
about  yon,  whidi  lendi  aa  additional  ehann  to  yonr  norel  tridc  of  wwda. 
But  look  to  yonr  Bngliah,  Philuider.  Tou  are  a  ^ttle  oardea  with  it,  now 
and  then,  which  is  a  shame  for  one  to  whom  words  come  by  nature.  Tonr 
demon  has  bapdzed  you  in  ink.  Yon  are  ga&ered  in  that  BpeU.  Tou  eaa 
nerer  eec^>«.  Ton  must  write — write — till  the  cows  come  home.  Now, 
eir,  as  you  are  ftiU  and  running  over  with  "matter  of  fun,  and  have  giren  ni 
a  new  fashion  of  it,  very  freeh  and  lai^htar-rooring,  just  cram  me  Oharlca 
Lamb,  and  leave  no  chance,  at  any  time,  for  any  ill-natnred  critic,  to  catch 
you  even  on  a  word.  Ton  owe  it  to  yonnelf,  yoa  who  have  many  thoughts 
to  convey,  to  make  their  medinni  aa  peifoct  as  oldbe  study  will  enable  yoo. 
We  don't  want  you  to  tie  up  yonrsrif  to  any  preciae  shape,  nor  to  abandon 
yonr  former  tashions  of  speech.  Hiu^  of  ttie  charm  is  in  them.  We  aim- 
ply  wish  you  not  to  write  in  a  harry.  Eire  the  same  old  gun,  bnt  awab  her 
out  thoroughly,  and  weigh  the  eharge  ezaotly,  ao  that  she  may  carry  her 
brthest  and  beat  You're  a  credit  to  the  American  aohool,  air.  Qo  np, 
head.  But  mind  you  stay  there,  and  don't  buoy  that  you  can  do  so  with- 
out study. 

The  Qwtrtarly  Late  Journal.  Jfo$.  1  oni  3.    A,  B.  Ovidm,  3iil^.    Pvi- 

Uihed  (y  /.  W.  Bandotph,  Richmond,  To. 

Ir  seems  r^her  onrioos  that  this  Law  Joomol  shonld  be  the  only  period- 
ical pubHcation  of  the  kind  in  all  the  Bonthem  States.  We  are  informed  in 
theintrodootion  thatthisisso,  and,  as  fitr  asour  own  knowledge  extends,  we 
have  DO  &ot  to  oppose  to  the  ststemeiit,  and  find  onrtetveB  somewhat  pna- 
iled  to  aooonnt  for  ft  Both  the  Bar  and  Judiciary  in  some  of  the  Bontfaera 
States  have  been  soffloiently  famous  for  legal  ability,  and  It  wonld  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  State  whioh  claims  Hadiaon  and  HarehaU  u  her  citizena, 
can  not  sapport  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  sdenoe  which  they  to  emioently 
adorned.  It  is  more  especually  strange^  when  we  c--naider  that  a  great 
many  topics  of  the  law,  as  sdministered  to  onr  Sontbem  brethren,  never 
oome  under  discnssion  with  US ;  so  tliat  our  law  periodicals,  nomerons  and 
able  as  th^  are,  leave  a  gap  for  the  Southern  lawyer  which  most  be  filled 
for  him  at  home,  or  not  at  all.  The  present  publication  seems  well  de- 
aigoed  to  supply  that  need,  and,  in  addition,  to  oootain  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  matter,  extracted  with  Judgment  firom  the  English  cases  and  others, 
promising  to  form,  if  oontinoed,  almost  a  complete  law  libraiy  in  it- 
self. Wa  shonld  like  to  see  something  more  in  it  in  the  sbispe  of  original 
artielea,  discussing  important  legal  topics,  reviewing  celebratod  oases  de- 
cided in  their  ooiu'ts,  etc. ;  and  that  in  the  fntnre  numbers  of  the  Jotunal 
we  shall  be  gratifled  with  disousrions  of  tUs  nature  from  some  of  the  able 
pens  whioh  we  know  make  Southern  brieb,  we  can  not  do^t 
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TaB  residusiT' legatee  of  Bg)re«t  estate  ntshtvciy-DMtMlljr  be  AuppMsd  to  Wn 
the  dMpwt  laterat  ui.tl|e'M°4|tifa,  rewVoe^iKiKl  c^abtlitiee  tf  tlut  piopet^  ha 
haped,  at  lui  diitant  daf,  to  call  im  vyn :  bat  tb>a  dJedples  of  "  nuwifatt  ietaiaf 
liave,  hitbarto,  pteaeotod  aa  exception  to  tUla  normal  rule.  For  although  bLa) 
portioD  (if  BaroQ  Humboldt's  "PerBoaal  K^utive,"  which  iclatea  to  the  lalaad 
of  Cuba  has  been  translated  and  published  as  a  separate  work,  ii^  both  Fronch  and 
Spanish,  we  ore  indebted  to  Ur.  Thraabor  for  ite  first  introduction  to  the  American 
public  It  wouia  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  that 
Baron  Humboldt  (a  tlie  author  of  the  tex^  to  which  Mr.  Tbrs^er  has  added  Euch 
fhrtbcr  pflitimlai^  aiitl  Btatlsties  as  his  tnog  re^deuce  on  tlie  islaDd,  and  minute 
acqusiotaticfl  Wfth  ftSMdal  aad  politlqal  ooDdMoD  enabled  Mm' (better  than  uij 
<teer  man)  to  collei*.  'We  lavs  a  suodnct  *lew  of  the  agrioitfttife]  mineral  re- 
*>nrcea,  dhnate,  tiinhEr,  watei^poww,  and  labor  market  Of  tho  ialanfl-'^-eatii  snb- 
JeM  difiOed  iMo  lb inm  {MlJOntar  cbapAera,  thus fiiriniiig  a  vorkof  dcenrste  and 
tBgf  nUenaao.  Wttlilhe'palitieaIooDditioB.ofOuba,  wd  all  (lb«  UAre  raoeot  4e- 
TCiopmenta  t£  a  epitiC  of  iodefnitteHK  id  the  Onole  popnlatfon,  Ifr.  TbntAw 
iSi-rfcoorsa,  kilkasta^  oonventtii  HiaiBaB'  die  vietitu  r£  Spudrih  tjnasiy,tn 
^t^ntbies  are  strong);  mllsled  in  befanlf  of  tti«  caiTMUK  e^aiata ;  and  wa  m 
convinced  that  a  general  perusal  of  this  work  (which  is  got  up  with  gre«t  baauijr, 
and  accompanied  bj  an  ezcelUnt  map)  will  tend  to  hasten  Ibe  chaiiot-whE«Is  <tf 
the  destinf  which  promiaea  Iq  aheorb  the  whole  Northem  continent  and  tbe 
islands  thereto  adjacent,  In  one  contbderated  tioad  of  libertj. 


SFBaBwiBDer  touiM,  and  indeed  all  trarellin  generaBr.  -will  do  thnMahw  a 
Gff«r  by  piMMrii^  *  a^  of  tlufl  itap  hsfore  aoriMridtig  on  the  nakowt  ohannets 
cf  our  0090117.  A  pcaattoai  pookel-gQida  of  this  daacriptkHi  needs  onlr  to  be 
known  to  ba  ooneidMed  iDdiBpBn8abl&    7be  tbtj  beantUUl  axecntion  <£  the  m^^ 

hoverar,  deMrres  mur  enbg;  b9  a  work  of  aii, 


Tbe  "  learned  Uaolqtmth,"  it  would  man,  ^  equallf  at  home  in  fignrai  and  in 
languageBi  and  not  less  lamiiiar  with  the  commercial  and  financial  statistics  of 
humaaitj  than  with  the  tongues  thej'  i>paak.  As  a  work  of  relbrcoce  on  all  in- 
ternational concom^  ft  maj  be  called  the  multunrnmn  in  parvissimo. 


'  Wa  have  not  Tct  completed  the  pernsal  of  this  volume,  and  ■as.j  as  weD  <!od- 
fess  it;  fbr  the  little  tiiat  we  have  read  assures  us,  that  il  b  a  work  ectirelj  out 
of  the  common  ran,  and  by  ho  means  to  be  treated  with  the  ordinary  levity  of 
drMedioi.  That  "Oatuia,  Junior,'' tbe  author,  baa  an  extrem^  good  opinion  t^ 
Umaeli^  we  donot  needlila  "lantp"  to^soorer;  ttisitottkiiiedfatliB  "ovem^ 
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of  tJie  itoij  of  tbe  book,  but  (Ueks  out,  to  to  apeafc,  Hka  b  boniing  md  m  idiinlug 
ligU— on  the  Uinaliold  of  tiie  jn&ce.  Bat  whatliBr  Utia  piod  c^aion  be  irali 
fouikded,  01  the  ravone,  wa  mro  not  at  prestnt  in.  %  pDcdtioa  to  pan  jKdgalsut. 
Fqrbaf*  it  m^  b»  coogidered  some  recoiUBeiidAtiod  to  mj  tbat  v«  do  iteSj  kH^ 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  what  "tHioegius"  dwmv:  tbe  atfle  is  k>  uii^Qe-r4bo 
■ffectotioQ  of  BDtiqui^  and  Filgrin's-Fiogreesiain  so  Btcikitig,  that  it  la  •  poaitiTe 
re&eahineat  to  the  meutttl  eye  to  rett  cm  tbaa  after  bavicg  minered  to  monHw 
the  dead  level  of  hoakDejedpbnMS  which  Me  now  eommoalj' in  use. 

Theaauna  of  EngUAWonlt  aadPhrami;  mdiui^/ltdaiuiarr^ngtt«ttBfiKMIatt 
Ott  ajn-Meicn  of  iilaa3,  and  ataiat  in  klaiarv  eon^otilim.    B)/FettritarkSogH. 

Bevistd  and  edited  b]/  Baraaa  Sears,  D.D.     Boehn :  Oouid  <fc  Linoobk. 

WiTHur  so  BEoall  a  coinpaM  we  tutre  seldom  seea  ao  mneb  naeAil  iufbrmatln 
OompraaaDd.  The  wpunjam  with  wbidi  it  auRilisB  ua  grMiy-  ftrntoaaa  and  fidlt- 
tataooreonuDSiulof  azprasaiani  andtlie  idiamslki  pknaee  adiMi  am  elaaatSed  In 
tbwT  intelleolaal,  not  al^bafceli<»l,  oonnecUoa,  ne  the  gnataat  balpe  that  ooukd  be 
AnsiBbad  to  the  Tomig  con^oeer  or  oouvtaaattoaiat.  With  the  oommoa  diotiinaiy 
the  purpooB  ia  to  explain  the  meaning  or  idea  of  a  given  word.  With  ^le  "Tfa^ 
aaorua,"  the  object  ia  lerj  uaeEhllj  Toreraed,  and  we  an  fumiahed  with  a  vatie^ 
of  word*  to  Buit  the  e^pteaaion  or  conreTauce  of  n  f  i>^  idak  In  TriWitl"n  to  the 
complete  work  of  Boget,  the  Amaricaa  editor  haa  aupfdied  ua  with  aa  al{du^>etieB> 
liat  of  all  the  ibreiga  worda  and  ezpreaakma  whidi  wa  moM  fbqnantl;  meet  iritli 
in  worka  of  general  lilwatuie;  these  quoMtiooa  embrace  the  phraiea  most  fre- 
qpentl;  made  uae  of  l>om  the  French,  Italian,  Spaniah,  Oreek,  and  Q«nn>Q  bw- 
guagee.  Ko  higher  cmnmendatkin  of  the  oare^  good  toale,  and  jodgaent  with 
which  this  volume  baa  been  leriaed  and  enlai^pd  b;  its  present  editor,  can  be 
given,  than  the  nenllon  of  the  fiwt  that  its  autboi,  in  tbe  Ut«r  ediU>ns  of  hia 
work,  baa  adopted  its  Amerioan  fbnn,  and  iaoarponited  (tboucb  without  aoknow- 
ledgiug)  a  great  aiuober  of  the  additkins  and  impfovemeiila  made  cm.  this  aide  of 
die  AtJantk^  To  those  who  aaphv  to  laoUit/  and  elegnnoa  of  diction,  thia  volimie 
will  prove  an  iitvelwble  hdiv  Wt  wiat^  ^tb  all  vox  besrt%  for  the  sake  ai  a/az 
noble  mother  tongue,  that  thia  veib^  tnasutr  M?  b»  nad  and  nusaoked  aa 
widel;  aa  it  ia  capable  of  diSHi^g  inibimation: 

Appkbm'i  Ovtiopadia  of  Bioffrapkjf;  embraeiitf  a  terieg  of  Original  Memoiri  of  At 
moet  Outiifvuhai  rtrtana  0/ aU  Titnta.  AimriMn  »diti«it.  imtai  b\i  IVatiat  L. 
Maake,  D.D^  LLJ).  With,  niantroua  lUwtratVfM.  Nea-  Turk :  S.  Jjf^tttoit  & 
Company. 

Bomb  abort  time  since  a  "  Ojckjpadia  of  Biograflij''  waa  publlsbed  in  Lcodin, 
edited,  we  beliav^  bj  )£i-  Biob,  and  at  (race  obtained  the  Bp[«obalion  of  the  eri- 
tlca  as  a  work  of  immaDsa  reaearQh,  great  hiatotioal  accuracy,  and  reai^  and  oom- 
pendion*  lefereiue,  Tbe  critictsoM  in  the  vaiiouq  departmenta  apperteiaJng  to 
hiatocy,  politics,  law,  tbe  ^e  arts,  eodeaiaatiDtil  affain,  and  military  adeaoe,  wttfi 
tfatinguiahed  fbr  the  th(a:migh  nuHteiy  and  laimliBht;  with  whk^  they  ware  ae- 
paMtel;  treated.  Tlie  seovl  of  this  perlectioo — (or  it  approacbed  that  quality  In  ao 
Stf  as  it  WMt— waa  extreme];  ilvple.  The  critical  ud  bwgra^dc«l  aoticei  et  the 
men  bekmging;  to  awjb  of  the  dapaibBSnts  above  reftned  to,  wan  intramd  to  tba 
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ean  oT  Hie  mart  Bmlneot  liTing  uUuwitiw  In  their  peoullar  bruiahes ;  8ir  Darid 
Bmreter,  laA  Fto&mw  IfUiol,  fiv  ezampU^  taking  charge  of  the  nwthematin] 
and  phjscal  eciraiaGa ;  Sir  Aitlubald  Aliatm,  Praftwor  Fergnaon,  and  othera,  d*- 
roting  tbemsalTBa  rcapeotiTelr  to  hiatotj,  politico,  and  war.  Tlie  Eag^ish  Tolmoe 
had  bat  ooe  •etioni  drawback,  and  that  haa  been  remedied  by  the  editor  of  tte 
Tohune  which  now  lite  belbre  tu.  WhetiKr  bom  ignorance  or  ESuiopean  sops- 
cflioiMQeaa,  the  BriliahaonipilenBlmoBt  totally  ignond  the  ezIMODce  oTany  ennnent 
Americana:  the;  lilcewiae  allowed  their  politioal  prq'udioee  to  interfere  with  Uieir 
better  judgmeti^  and  omitted  Uie  tuuneo  c^  many  Eoiopaan  celebritiG^  whoae  lirea 

^e  extent  oT  tiieir  Hhortoominga  in  thii  reapeot  may  be  eatiinated  fimn  the 
bot  that  Dr.  Hawks  h^  been  obliged  to  add  lome  thonsanda  to  the  namea  oon- 
prjaed  in  the  BngUah  publioatlDU  \  and  though  tha  namea  t£  Ma  MUatxratsan  and 
aMMinta  an  not  ^ipended  to  these  added  notioe^  thej  fhrniah  m  with  inbinsh) 
e?ideDM  (hat  tba  fxodlant  plan  t£  the  Bi"gii">'  pablicatian  haa  not  been  defiaited 
ftom,  but  that  tbeTarioiu  departnenta  of  AmerlcaD  intellect  have  been  sepantetf 
intniated  to  wiittti  whoae  aoqairameota  and  eipeRenoe  pecoliarlj  a<t^)ted  them 
to  fbnn  a  competent  o[nnion.  Thia  wttfk  bringa  na  down  to  the  Tear  186G,  and  fa 
tgr  &r  the  completeat  universal  Inogr^ihj  that  we  bare  anywhere  aeen :  it  oob- 
(aim  npwarda  of  a  thooaand  pages  cf  amall,  dear  type,  and  ft  large  portion  of  tbe 
namea  are  illustrated  with  chcioa  portraita  and  angnTinga. 

Ab  a  labor«ftTing-macbine  to  tha  literary  atadent  ita  value  ia  InealcoUble ;  it  ia 
in  harmony  with  the  age  of  telegraphs  and  railroada,  and  may  bs  looked  ■apoa  in 
Mxne  acTl^  aa  a  royal  road  to  knowledge.  How  oCken,  in  the  conraa  oTow  dcmltocy 
reading,  do  we  come  aoroaa  a  name  of  iriiich  we  desire  to  know  something  mon 
than  the  volnme  in  our  hands  rerealsl  Hew  much  more  freqaently  in  cmnpoK- 
ticn  at  omTersation,  do  we  find  onrselTea  at  a  lose  lor  a  date^  a  locality,  or  aoms 
biogra^faioal  item  connected  with  a  character  whifdi  it  would  proQI  na  to  introdooe ! 
In  such  perplaxitieB,  thla  eydopndia  will  prove  a  Jove'a  ahoolder,  (snch  aa  Am 
Uu7  rustic  [s«yed  tor,)  to  help  om'  mental  oart-wbeel  oat  of  the  mt  in  which  It  baa 
■took  &st.  It  is  a  library  in  ftseUI  and  ahonld  not  be  ml—ing  tam  the  shelves  of 
any  who  aiprs  to  a  general  aoquaintanoe  with  Mim  idtrtt. 


DtUFPOtimmfTSftrssarenmthar  pleasant  nor  un{deasant  They  are  a  kind 
of  neatral  qoali^,  depending  npoD  BKtrinsic  circumstanoea  fbr  their  good  or  eril 
report.  The  qoince  ia  in  itself  a  most  insipid  ftult;  if  you  preserve  it  in  sogar,  ita 
Oknir  is  agreeablei  if  you  pickle  it  in  salt,  the  revwae.  When  Ifosaa,  in  ths 
"Vicar  of  Wakefleld,"  made  anoh  a  bargain,  as  he  thoo^it,  fiir  the  gross  of  silv«r- 
boaod  gnM  speotacle^  be  most  have  known  that  a  disqipolntiiteait  awaited 
Um:  a  deligfatliil  one  if  the  eye-assiBteiB  were  of  the  value  represented:  a  v«fy 
bitter  one  if  th^  tnmed  out  to  be,  aa  they  did,  the  merest  tnah. 

This  little  analy^  of  tha  word  "diaqqiolntanent,"  was  auggeoted  by  As  occor- 
lODoe  of  that  word  In  Mr.  Irving's  prebce  to  the  present  volume  of  bis  noble 
"  Life."  When  be  commeDoed  Uie  compilatiOD,  it  asema  Oat  his  material^  lor  a 
fbll  portr^  of  the  Father  ol  our  Coontty,  ware  limited— ao  to  ipeak— thoi^ 
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larger  and  oT  mora  mied  interest,  than  any  otiiBr  Uognpher  h«d  eitfier  th*  md«ni 
or  the  IndniCiy  to  oolleoL  He  "  lnlbnoed  bis  publiahei^"  therefbn,  m  he  telle  oa, 
"  that  he  ihoald,  probably,  complete  tbe  biography  In  three  rolomea,"  upon  the 
fltitb  of  wfaiehaMonticeor  prabablU^they  "worded  their adrertiaemeiita,"  eiulHi 
fiirth. 

Ju  eoon,  however,  as  it  became  generally  Icnowa  that  mdi  a  competent  biogra- 
{dier  was  engaged  in  tbe  conttmction  of  a  Htaraiy  momiment  worthy  of  him, 
irtioae  deed^  whoee  vlitne^  whoee  genhu  and  aelf-eacrifioe  Oia  world  haa  nc«  yet 
found  marble  white  enough  or  g<^  that  ia  pan  enon;^  to  reeord — as  aoon  aa  it 
became  known  that  Mr.  Irving  had  devoted  tbe  ripe  Bommw  (^  hie  j«Kt  to  the 
ptyrment  of  a  tribute  whtoh  do  other  pen  oouldp^  so  flt]y«a  hia  own,  atbouMod 
treBBured  docoment^  long  locked  up  In  privacy,  were  tendered  for  hie  aid;  hia  mft- 
teriata  were  increaaed  by  ooi^ee  of  private  letters,  imponant  memorandA,  antlientio 
aoecdotea  and  curious  biographical  or  contemporary  det^a  which  wwe  preserved 
a*  ptedous  heiriooma,  in  Guniliee  whoee  prondeet  boaat  it  i^  that  their  progeniton 
ahMed  the  oonQdence  of  Washington. 

>  His  reeixircea,  tbua  expanded  unexpectedly  and  beyond  Ua  hopes,  he  now 
^idogtoe,  foiaootb  1  fbr  "  laying  hia  third  volume  befbre  the  pnblio,  with  tue  taak 
yet  mutcoompliiihed."  His  tqiology  ren^da  ns  of  the  pleaaant  badinage  with 
which  a  rich  and  genarona  old  geotleman  of  our  aoqaalntanoe  sometimee  aurprlBM 
a  mendicant  by  the  nalooked-for  greatoeae  oThla  bounty. 

In  our  Ajvil  numb^  we  promlaed  an  extended  review  of  the  whole,  when  the 
third  volume  aluflUd  appear:  thia  prmntae  waa,  of  oonree,  baaed  on  the  auppoeitioB 
tiiat  the  third  would  be  tiie  laat,  and  is,  therefbrs,  nugatory  ftom  the  non-fhUUl- 
meot  of  the  conditiffli  fbr  the  preeent  Benewing  it  for  whatever  volome  »haB  be 
the  laat,  we  can  only  m^  of  the  one  now  finder  review  that  it  la  fbll  of  many 
thonaand  intereetii^  Stcts  which  never  before  aaw  tbe  light — that  it  gives  oa  tbe 
oompleteet  picture  ever  drawn  of  the  period  which  ia  mim^ed  in  its  psgea,  and 
that  It  ia  iUuatnted  with  m^ia,  diagrama,  plana,  engravings,  and  battle-ohart^ 
wfaleh  enable  the  meet  inexperienced  mtnd  to  aee  and  undentand  the  varioaa 
movementa  of  tbe  grand  drama  vrtiiofa  resnltad  in  the  independence  of  our  oonn- 
try.  Full  many  a  field,  over  which  the  brmer  new  diivee  hla  plough,  betwem 
Oawego  and  Albany — or  along  the  shines  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  Brandywin^— 
— ^without  a  thought  of  the  great  peat  which  liee  interred  in  the  olodB  beneath  hie 
tbet,  will  be  r^aided  aa  a  Uar&thon  or  Tbennqpyhe  when  reviewed  In  oonneotlMi 
with  the  DlaatratlonB  whidi  adom  thle  volume. 

Vagabond  Li/s  m  Meaeo.     By  Gahiel  Firry.    N»a-  York :  Sarptn. 

Wa  have  not  much  fUth  In  the  iona-fide  sxlatence  of  Senor  OebiM  FafTy,  M  an 
individnal,  but  his  book  has  delighted  na.  It  ia  Joatwhat  we  had  a  righto  espeot 
it  wonld  be  fhnn  Ite  title — a  acdea  of  adventarea  auMwg  the  mtmvait  m^el*  of 
prieat-ridden,  revolutionary  Uezico,  We  are  Introdnoed  to  bntl-Bghtere,  thieve^ 
aaaaasina,  and  similar  "  minlona  of  the  moon."  We  ahare  tbe  [deaanrea  and  perils 
of  SeSor  Qebriel,  now  drinkiug  aguardente  in  hia  wiH^tpRil  oompany  at  some 
dirty  way'^de  inu,  and  now  barely  eacaping  the  IniiA  of  aome  ill-tooking,  un- 
waahed  bravo.  Our  parceptiona  of  right  and  wrong  are  hardly  aa  active  la  they 
ahould  be  whik  we  ridm  throogfa  hia  Jaunty  p^eo.    Thievery  doee  not  seem  ai 
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\mA  in  UsxioooielBMrtieta,  >aa>8for»wwolniHpii,  mnidBr,  and  oOw  ndh  trfflbif 
pecudUofl^  whj,  UUT-  are  aienl/  the  iDBtltiKfoiu  of  the  connto?  I  Sam  Gabriel 
ia  no  moTsIls^  for  wiimt  woiM  a  aonlM  be  dolog  Kmong-  eoeh  TagBbonds!  Bu 
he  ivwnnething'  better  ibr  all  antbor-purpoeM — he  ia  a  Uvely,  roUh^ing  cbromdw 
of  Ueilcan  maniieTH  and  cuatomH,  Bame  more  honored  in  the  breach,  tbin  the 
observanoe.  Eia  book  r»o*U«  the  lessBr  nor^  of  Gemotea  and  Le  aag«  irith 
thja  exoeptfcm,  be  neitbcr  indulge*  in,  nor  deaerlbea  incr^foee.  Toa  wonder  B 
Qnimaii  d'Alfiraahe  BDd  lAtxriUo  de  Tonuea  did  not  emigrate  to  that  ITev  Worid. 
and  opeo  braoch  hoosei  there  each  in  bit  peooliaT  line ;  at  any  vate,  wnwitftMi 
dMoendaota  moat  have  dona  bo,  70a  IbtiJ^  and  mturt  be  Hoing  a  thriving  tuehma. 
Not,  pwhape,  with  genHemen-wbo  have  OW  their  woiidlr  ej^ieetti,  lite  Baaof 
Ct*bri«l,  but  am»Dg  Jw  (rr-MjTM  gexerslly.  B«ad  "TagalwDd  li^"  aodbeUiuik- 
fnl  tbat  ;ou  are  not  a  vigeh<»td. 

iSbfcte  Odd  AdottOvru  i^Moieita  ami  AprtivaJ.    ,SV  (Ac  A«tAw  ^  "iloMJ 

WfJwter  and  laa  Cbtcrnporarres."    JTew-  Fori.:  Swftn. 

Wb  didn't  read  "  Daniel  Webater  and  hia  Ootemporarfes"  when  It  came  (wt,  not ' 
harta^,  ia  oar  ptivKto  cspikoltr,  mtieti  llbitigfor  that  sort  of  tiling;  but  ifltwuu 
goedas-BOcne  portloDB  or  these  "SIteCcfaeaand  AdTsntare^"  it  waa  well  worth  lli« 
raafing.  Books  of  Spantoh  trov^  are  by  no  meana  rare,  aa  ovary  body  knowi; 
bat  DOne  with  which  we  are  Mqnakted  an  ao  good  that  aaotber  ahoold  not  be 
added  to  the  list  A  really  good  book  on  atiy  snbjeot  I«  Dover  S^  trap.  Tbo  one 
before  nBdeeoribw  a  "nm^tiiio^h  the raghmaapadfled  Id  the  title:  !t  coniDennd 
in  Oolober,  186S,  and  ended  laie  in  June,  1808,  a  period  of  abont  nine  roonthi 
daring  whioh  time  Ur.  Haroh  learned  to  teJIc  as  well  aa  walk  Spaal^  Eil  ehtrf 
tutor  in  the  flrat-named  acoompUahment  waa  proenred  fbr  him,  oF  couise  at  great 
expenae,  by  a  good-Batnred  bat  rather  worldly  Mar  of  Hie  onler  of  8t  Traorii. 
Ae  waa  a  femiciBe,  aad  bar  nams  waa  Dolores  (tlie  tutor,  not  the  monk.)  As  tt« 
HMD  In  the  t^y  aaya,  it  aeeme  to  na  that  we  have  beard  the  name  beTore.  Hit 
aeqnaintanoe  happened  in  thia  wise.  He  wanted  to  go  to  a  great  Bnit  Fightin 
SevlUe,  at  whidi  Cntdtarea,  the  aoeceaaor  of  the  thtaoaa  but  now  def\iact  Uonle^ 
waa  to  aaaiat,  and  not  wiafaing  to  eqjoy  the  Ain  alffiia,  hla  obliging  (Mend,  the  ?ran- 
oiaaBii,  introdnced  bim  to  Doloree  and  her  modier.  The  former  accompanied  Un 
ta  the  boll-flght,  which,  1^  the  by,  ia  graphically  ttdd,  and  ec^aloed  to  bim  i 
good  many  Cotos  dt  JStpaia.  fie  waa  an  apt  aciiolar  in  hia  inDMOnt  wsy,  bvi 
tiot  BO  apt  aa  the  old  lady  wished;  for  when  the  prieat  aoandad  hlmonhiainlm- 
tiooa,  which  were  honorable,  we  are  happy  to  aay,  a  hint  waa  thrown  out  that  he 
might  make  a  aettlement  on  Dolorea,  and  enjoy  her  virgin  aCTectiona  wbUe  be 
reBUuned in Sarille.  IbehookwaaweU baited, bat tbefldiwa«nogadgeMi.  Be 
dUn't  Ule  at  It    Hut  oou  wa*  mt  in  hia  Un&    (No  }oke  intended  here  I ) 

But  thia  and  raaoy  otber  thiogft~haw  Ifr.  March  taateda  variety  of  wioea  in 
Madeira,  their  nHose,  and  bow  they  were  compounded;  bow  be  wore  theme^ 
oottunM^  and  att»ded  a  beggar's  ball  in  Qranada ;  the  old  eathediab  that  he 
viaitad ;  the  mueAoiAa)  that  he  waa  gallant  to,  etc,  etc. — era  they  net  ell  written 
ont  at  ftiU  length  in  hialiookf    60  ta  that  If  yoa  would  know  more. 

jlprapM  of  Spaniah  books.  We  had  on  our  table  for  iiotloe  "TbeAttB<Mli> 
6patn,"pabliabedb7UieAFpletonB;  but  before  we  could  read  Itaomeefotirgood 
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Mttids  sttached  It  for  ttrenwIveB.  To  ]adge  of  U  tjy  ttio  Htta  that  wo  glraeed  at, 
'w«  BliouM  (07  It  ina  lirelj  siul  iiiqnant  DolOre  Mr.  March  and  Seflor  Q«brlel, 
Its  tnotiTtnoTis  author  caoTed  only  in  the  first  circlsa,  among  tlie  hidalgos  antt 
noblos,  the  Bangrt  oral  of  apain,  a  genlleninn  among  gonaBmei*.  Balls,  fftea, 
politlral  (ntrijpiBa,  noted  men  and  women,  tlgnre  !n  We  pages :  "  come  like  dhudows, 
30  dspart."  It  Is  not  a  book  to  remember,  but  ft  w  just  the  book  to  read  one*, 
arattnng,  gmpWc,  and  spiced  irifli  ooortly  wit,  ' 

Tork:  Dtrby  <ft  Jaektot^     .    . 

I»  we  may  credit  Mra.  Eenzie'B  Qopretending  narrative,  and  it  bears  on  its  (aQe 
the  unmist^able  evidence  of  genuineneea,  "the  times  that  tried  men's  aoula' 
Wtn  not  oonBMd  to  the  Revolotirai.  Tite  Plotieem  of  the  Tett,  aa  U*  even  as 
ISS^  had  a  vary  hard  road  to  Osiral.  What  wtUi  tb»  prtanWve  mode  cf  convej:- 
•nee  in  Uioee  days  and  regioDH,  lbs  hardihips  and  diatoMS  to  which  thef  wera 
Itabl^  and  th*  muetlled  state  of  our  rtdalioM  <rltb  A*  vaitoot  Indian  tribes,  It 
vaaaiDaTrri  tbateobiaDytlTtd,  uid  were  eo  hard;  and'sntariffMiie-  Initawa^ 
Un.  Eeaale's  book  la  m  good  aa  a  novel,  and  It  Is  from  just  suoh  books  that  half  the 
nowtoio  thB.wwMMO  writteft.  We  do  not  expect  the  novelist  to  travel  orer  the 
gromd,  or  (o  mingle  In  Qie  eveota  that  he  describes ;  Iwt  w«  have  a  right  ID  expett 
BdtbAiliMesaikl  trathlnbfrdMcrlptiom,  Bttd  fliese  far  the  noal  part  can  be  gok 
odSj  from  BQlhetitIc  ijarratlves  and  bortn  of  tiatel.  W'ere  we  over  to  write  a  Western 
novel,  birt  we  never sh«H  wo-ahonldmakebororehandaBtndyofinoTBmBOtandi*!!- 
ractar  fhnn  Kieh  booVe  as  "Wan  Bun."  Ilpoaseasoa  a  great  deal  of  interest  forUie 
genoTBl  reader ;  tiie  lUb  that  tt  paints  Is  BO  dlffbrent  fiDm  alt  that  we  are  accoEtomed 
to  in  our-greaC  Baatem  dties  and  towns,  wbfle  to  those  who  live  in  or  near  the  16- 
caKtfes  mentioned  m  It,  ft  must  be  a  sooroe  of  agreeable  inforaiatlon.  Uoet  of  us  like 
to  know  how  tUngs  were  Inftire  <inr  time.  If  oar  fhthera  achieved  aa^  thing  wottiiy 
or  refflarkable  eo  mnch  the  better  for  them ;  it  increases  our  curiosity  coDceming 
them  ten-fbld.  For  our  own  part  we  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  history  of 
(he  spot  of  ground  on  which  our  present  domicne  stands;  and  still  more  thj  history 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  Vho  hare  oecnpiod  the  liitlo  room  in  which  we  pen 
ttia  notice.  If  the  bhabitantB  of  Chicago  bare  the  same  feeling,  they  will  doubt- 
less purchase  a  (Ur  mftnber  of  copies  of  "  Wau  Bon."  Mrs.  Kenrie,  who,  by  tlie 
by,  draws  very  prettily,  ^cs  us  a  sketch  of  her  husband's  honse,  as  It  was  years 
ago.  It  la  a  nicoiah  country  cottago  with  a  long  portico,  and  four  Lombardy 
poplara  stattdlng  In  front  of  It  like  sentinels.  It  was  the  flrst  house  built  in  Chi- 
cago, "niis  waahi  1831.  We  won't  mo  Ihe  risk  of  a  bullet  in  the  thorax,  or  what 
would  be  nearly  as  bad,  an  indignant  letter  from  some  public-spirited  Chlcagan,  by 
gneasiag  how  many  houses,  hotels,  churches,  otc,  there  are  there  now.  Statistics 
Is  not  our  present  intention.  In  addition  to  the  oottage  jost  mentioned,  there  are 
skeicbesof  "Foot  Leg  Tillage^*  at  Uie  entrance  to  Winnebago  Lake;  "mnnebago 
Fort,"  "Big  Poofs  Yill^e  and  Lake,"  and  "  He  Grand  Chtlte,  Foi  Wver,"  as 
th^  Were  befbre  they  took  the  Sarsaparilla  of  civilization,  ^on  remember, 
reader,  the  two  Ihmoua  cuts  in  Dr.  TownBend's  aluianace,  one  of  a  gentleman, 
badty  afflioted  witti  an  indefinite  mimber  of  ninnhig  sores,  labelled,  "At  1  turn 
b^on  I  leek  the  SartapaiUlaf^  anotber  of  the  same  gentleman,  looking  younger 
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and  hi^er,  Hod  dr««ad  in  a  Bnit  tf  qbw  dothea,  which  we  preMmw  wen  bongtit 
Ml  tbe  itreiigth  of  Dr.  TowoMBd's  reoonunenilBtion,  with  never  a  (rimpleon  hla 
&ce,  UbeDed,  in  lai^er  t^M,  As  I  wis  utzr  I  tooe  the  SABatP.iiULLt  [)  W^ 
"  Wau  Ban"  fpvea  yon  tbe'WeKt  befbreit  became  wlwt  it  is;  belibro  the  aorea  of  its 
early  rongifa-and-tumble  life,  and  the  daily  danger  of  Icmng  one's  scalp  bad  sabsded 
into  tbe  new  olothea  and  nnpimpled  beauty  of  its  present  dTillEalton.  Hie  change 
is  striking.  The  book,  aa  we  svd,  or  meant  to  say,  a  tew  paragraph!  back,  ii 
intereabog.  It  ia  amply  and  pleaaaatl;  written,  amoaing  in  aomB  portiaa^  ai^ 
tragifc  in  othera.  The  Indian  manacm  in  Chicago  ia  painflilly  exdiln^  We  eon- 
gmtnlate  Ura.  Eende  on  what  she  has  lived  through. 

PMAmA    Xeui-Terli:  Re^fidd. 

Paul  Akboll  is  a  remaikatde  book,  and  bad  it  been  pnbUahad  ten  or  twonlr 
yMla  tgo,  befare  the  prewnt  immdation  of  ttaahy  norela  (wmmenoed,  it  wmld 
bare  been,  what  every  ^y  story  now  pretenda  to  be^  a  Muaatioa-baok  niem  ti 
ttoff  enon^  in  It  to  make  tbe  n^ot^kai  ot  any  halMaaan  modem  anUmUni^ 
Uianot  a  pleasant  book  i  tm  the  contrarf,  die  imprcsionit  leavea  m  joiir  nU 
ia  grim  and  melanohcdy.    Bnt  it  ia  tbll  of  power,  soond,  legitimate^  healthj  ptnnr. 

Faol  Pemdl  ia  a  man  td  flue  talents  and  iron  will.  In  youth  be  loved  a  nobla 
giri,&tKn  whom  he  waaaeparatedbytiiemaoliiHatiwisof  a  womanwlboafterwafda 
became  his  wife.  Ibe  book  qjona  inth  his  taking  aa  early  moning  ride^  IhH 
whioh,  howevw,  he  ta  divBrted  by  the  lutelligenoe  of  hii  wife's  morder.  She  is 
bond  in  her  nxKn  stone  dead.  He  ia  toribly  shodud,  bat  bis  inn  will  niqMrta 
him  throo^  tlie  borrw  of  hit  iboftkia.  Wb  gardoker  is  amated  <ni  soaiMaan, 
but  Onally  cleared  lor  want  at  evideuoe.  Paul  snula  him  to  Anieiia%  and  leavM 
Hie  nei^iborbood  bimselC  but  only  to  return  to  it  ^ali^  a  married  man.  Ka  ■•■ 
oond  wife  is  his  fint  lova  Too  suipBOt  all  along  that  be  ta  tbe  mnrdcaer,  bnt  yoa 
ean  not  prove  it  from  ttie  book,  It  is  so  skilUtaUy  manned.  Toa  know  that  ha 
walka  the  woiid  witb  a  terrible  aecret  in  hia  heart;  but  nulher  hla  wife,  nor  hk 
child  know  i^  he  ia  so  awene  and  impaatible.  He  ahona  aodety,  aod  lives  in  tfaa 
boaom  of  hia  fiunily,  in  the  light  of  hla  wife's  eyea,  in  the  warmth  </  Iwr  anilsa. 
fie  is  happy,  or  rathei  he  would  be,  bat  fer  the  price  of  blood. 

The  cholera  breaks  oat  in  bis  neighborhood,  and  he  ahowa  himself  tlw  mart 
active  and  practical  philautbropisL  Where  Uie  danger  is  greatest  there  Paul  f  «r- 
loll  b  to  be  found.  He  ia  a  atranger  to  fear.  Ea  seems  to  bear  a  cbaimed  lifeL 
Then  is  an  outbreak  or  rl^ng  of  the  peasantry,  whidi  be  qnells  by  sbeoting  tba 
ringleader.  Ha  is  tried  Cir  his  life,  and  hardly  eaoqies  hanging.  But  he  doea 
eao^t^  00  ineZMable  ia  his  destiny.  In  tbe  oonrse  of  time  bis  old  gaidaur  die^ 
aitd  his  wife  returns  to  England.  At  the  time  of  the  murder  die  had  rabbed  bar 
BdstnsB  of  oertain  jewels  which  ahe  has  not  the  wit  to  oonoeaL  She  ia  ro>iwated 
cm  the  double  diarge  of  robbeiy  and  murder,  and  oonvioted  of  both.  To  save  bsr 
life  Paul  PeiToll  cornea  manfully  forward,  and  proolaims  hlmaelf  tbe  moiderer.  He 
ia  aiKflted,  tried,  oondemned.  It  braaka  hia  trife'a  heart.  She  diea^  and  he  es- 
capes to  America.  Sucb  ia  the  atoiy  of  Paul  Ferroll — a  bare  and  meagi^  but  aw- 
fhl  tragedy.  It  ia  admirably  wrooght  ouL  Painful  at  any  tlme^  it  is  doubly  ao  at 
preeent,  it  is  ao  true  a  picture  of  certain  morbid  tendendes  ol  tbe  T'^g'sl^  nlnd. 
It  is  a  dark  comment  on  tbe  Palmer  case.  * 
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